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Art.  I. — 1.  On  the  supposed  progress  of  Human  Society  from 
Savage  to  Civilized  Lifey  as  connected  with  the  Domestication  of 
Animxilsy  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cerealia.  By  John  Stark, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  In  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  ^Jdin- 
burgh,  Yol  XV.,  Fart  1. 

2.  The  Breeds  of  the  Domestic  Animals  of  the  BHtish  Islands. 
Described  by  Davh)  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  2  vols,  folio, 
with  Coloured  Plates.     London,  1842. 

3.  On  the  Domesticated  Animals  of  the  British  Islands ;  compre- 
hending the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  Species  and 
Varieties ;  the  Description  of  the  Properties  of  External  Form^ 
and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Breeding, 
By  David  Lovt,  Esq.     8vo.     London,  1845. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  in  reference  to 
the  origin  or  early  history  of  domesticated  animals,  our  views 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  modified  in  accordande  with  the  con- 
clusions we  have  come  to  regarding  the  original  condition  of  our 
own  species,  L  e,  the  human  race.  Some  noted  philosophers  have 
maintained  that  man  was  from  the  first  a  savage  animal,  and  that 
liis  civilization  and  intellectual  superiority  are  the  slow  and  pro- 
gressive results  of  his  own  efforts  and  experience.  Even  the 
perfection  of  his  bodily  form,  or  its  adaptation  to  his  present  con- 
dition, is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  obtained  by  volition^ 
and  that  an  ambitious  ape  became  a  still  more  aspiring  oran- 
outang,  fi*om  whom,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  Hottentot  and 
Negro  led  gradually  onwards  to  the  highest  examples  of  human- 
ity m  the  lofty-browed  Caucasian  race.  Thus  a  Barbary  ape 
has  still  a  fair  chance  of  being  represented  during  some  remote 
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future  Ijy  a  Governor  of  Gibraltafj  a  Dey  of  Algiers,  or  even  a 
King  of  Greece.  We  admit  that  tliere  are  many  savages  among 
us  in  most  countries^  and  no  want  m  any  of  nnschie\'ous  monkeys, 
whose  fantastic  tricks  resemble  tliosc  of  tlie  c|nadrnnianons  order  ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  we  hojie  and  believe  that  these  abnormal 
examples  of  our  race  are  rather  deteriorated  descendants  than 
gennine  representatives  of  the  priirial  stock, 

Bnt  other,  and,  as  we  think,  wiser  philosophers,  following  th€ 
guidance  of  '^  the  greater  light,'^  have  acknowledged  the  niora| 
responsibility  of  our  first  parents^  and  their  consequent  intellec- 
tual as  wed  as  moral  endowments,  and  have  concluiled  with 
Stillingfleet  regiii\hng  our  great  progenitor,  that  "  as  he  was  the 
first  in  his  kind,  so  was  he  to  be  the  stand ar<l  and  measure  of  all  that 
followed  ;  and  therefore  could  not  want  anything  of  the  due  perfec- 
tions of  human  nature,"  A  learned  and  luminous  exposition  of 
the  subject  is  given  by  Mr.  Stark  in  the  paper  we  have  named 
above,  and  he  wisely  refers  to  the  Scripture  aecoimt  of  the  origin 
of  man,  and  his  snbse<|uent  prijgress,  *^  as  the  most  ancient,  the 
most  rational  and  the  only  true  account  of  the  early  In  story  of 
our  race.*'  K,  as  is  indubitably  the  case,  we  now  find  the  igno- 
rant or  the  bloodthirsty  savage  in  many  a  wilderness  of  tins  world, 
— if  along  the  desolate  shores  of  many  a  far  ilistant  island  of  the 
seaj  we  discover  men  in  a  low*  and  h>st  estate,  what  other  conclu- 
sion can  we  draw,  than  that  these  are  but  the  forlorn  remnants  of  a 
race  of  w  anderers  or  castaways,  who  have  lost  all  know  ledge  of 
the  source  from  which  they  sprang?  There  is  no  proof  to  be 
'  derived  from  the  knowji  history  of  nations  of  any  independent, 
that  is,  self-derived  progress  from  savage  to  ci^ili^ed  life,--no^^B 
evidence  that  any  wild  tribe  has  enlightened  its  own  ignorance,^ 
or  subdued  its  own  ferocity.  Many  such  tribes  have  nltogetlier 
disappeared,  (gunpowder  mv\  brandy  having  done  their  work,) 
and  been  replaced  by  others  more  advanced  in  arts  and  arms. 
But  to  this  conclusion  we  must  come  at  last,  that  whatever  is 
hjfty  in  intellect^  or  admirable  in  morals,  or  heroic  in  action,  has 
had  its  soiuTe  in  that  nobility  of  mind  which,  however  obscured 
by  the  **  darkening  scales''  of  vice  or  folly,  has  never  ceased  t(j 
characterize,  and  has  continuously  been  received  and  transmitted 
by  one  or  other  of  tlie  great  families  of  the  human  race,  From^ 
our  first  parent,  made  hi  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God,^ 
we  have  mdeed  i-eeeived,  in  consequence  of  liis  transgi'essioii,  a 
heritage  of  w^oe^  but  we  have  likewise  received,  hj  the  same  in- 
heritance, those  attributes  which  (/^  with  faded  lustre  wan")  stillM 
distinguish  our  fallen  humanity  from  the  brutes  that  perish.  ^ 

We,  thei^efbre,  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stark  regarding  the  civi- 
lized condition  of  the  first  famihesof  mankind,  and  he  has  himself, 
accumulated  numerous  authorities  in  proof  rather  of  the  aecurac 
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tlian  the  originality  of  his  own  sentiments  on  that  branch  of  his 
subject.  Had  a  believer  in  revelation  required  any  additional 
confirmation,  we  think  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  other 
writers,  even  in  reference  to  mere  human  argumentation,  had 
sent  the  matter  to  its  final  rest.  We  feel  less  assured,  however, 
of  the  accuracy  (although  here  the  originality  may  be  greater) 
of  our  author's  ideas  in  relation  to  the  early  domestication  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  culture  of  grains,  or  cereal  vegetation. 

In  reference  to  the  first  branch  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Stark 
seems  to  think  that  all  the  existing  species  of  domestic  animals, 
which  we  now  regard  as  nearly  indispensable  to  man,  did  actu- 
ally exist  in  that  same  condition  contemporaneously  with  our 
first  parents,  and  he  wisely  follows  whatever  light  the  sacred 
writers  have  thrown  upon  a  subject  which,  however,  it  was  not 
the  special  object  of  revelation  to  disclose.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  from  the  earliest  ages — 

"  A  single  instance  of  an  important  animal  having  been  added  to 
Ae  stock  of  the  domesticated  races.  All  the  animals  now  known  as 
the  property  of  man — the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  horse, 
the  ass,  the  hog,  &c.,  were  the  companions  of  man  fi*om  the  earliest 
times.  The  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  reasonings  of  philosophers,  . 
or  the  sougs  of  poets,  have  not  enabled  them  to  seduce  or  charm  one 
animal  more  from  the  wilds,  or  to  add  one  individual  to  the  domesti- 
cated races,  though  Afidca  and  Asia  were  ransacked  for  animals  to 
exhibit  in  the  shows  of  the  Roman  people,  and  forms,  never  seen  in 
Europe  before,  were  displayed  in  numbers  to  the  Roman  citizens,"  p. 
197.  "  The  races  of  domestic  cattle  must  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  earliest  existence  of  the  human  race." — ^P.  181. 

Now,  in  the  sacred  writings,  there  is  no  mention  made  what- 
ever of  either  the  elephant  or  the  rein-deer — animals  of  which  the 
former  is  so  important  to  several  Asiatic  tribes,  the  latter  to  the 
Nomadisms  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scandinavia. 

"  The  rein-deer,"  says  Vr.  Shaw,  "  is  celebrated  for  its 
services  to  the  simple  and  harmless  inhabitants  of  Lapland, 
who,  undisturbed  by  the  sound  of  war,  or  the  troubles  of  com- 
merce, lead  a  pastoral  life  even  within  the  frozen  limits  of  the 
arctic  circle,  and  have  no  other  cares  than  those  of  providing 
for  the  rigours  of  their  long  winter,  and  of  rearing  and  support- 
ing their  numerous  herds  of  rein-deer,  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute almost  their  whole  wealth,  and  which  are  used  not  only 
for  the  purposes  of  food,  but  for  travelling  occasionally  over  that 
frozen  country  during  the  winter  season.  The  chief  food  of  the 
rein-deer  is  a  species  of  lichen,  commonly  called  the  rein-deer 
moss,  which  covers  vast  tracts  of  the  northern  regions,  and  on 
which  these  animals  particularly  delight  to  browse.  In  summer, 
they  readily  obtain  it  in  vast  plenty,  and  in  winter  dig  with  their 
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horns  through  the  snow  to  aixive  at  it.  AVith  the  Laplanders, 
this  animal  is  at  once  the  substitute  of  tlie  liorse,  the  cow,  th€M 
sheepj  and  the  goat.  Those  innocent  peopk  have  subdued  it  to^ 
various  uses,  and  reclaimed  it  from  its  ivUd  state.  Thej  devote 
tJieir  \v  lu>)e  care  to  its  tnanageinent ;  occasionally  housing  and 
nui'sing  theii'  herds  during  the  winter,  aTid  attending  them,  diir- 
ling  the  summer^  to  the  tops  of  their  moujitains,  and  to  the 
sides  of  their  clear  lakes  and  streams/** 

Let  us  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  other  sjiecies  we  have  Just 
named.  The  doincsiie  liistoiyj  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  Ele- 
phant, is  peculiar,  and  stands  strongly  at  variance  with  Mr. Stark's 
thcorv".  Not  only  was  it  never  subdued  by  the  jjatriarchs  of  old^^ 
but  it  has  continued  unsubdued  unto  the  present  hour :  for  thispfl 
^gacious  and  gigantic  crcatmx^  forms  a  well  known  exception  to 
those  principles  of  tlomesticity  wliich  ap]dy  to  other  subjugated 
kinds.  We  shall  not  say  with  Bnflfon  that  it  is  of  so  noble  a 
nature  as  to  *^  disdain  to  |n'oj>agate  a  race  of  slaves  ;"  but  the  fact 
is,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  that,  as  the  elephant 
does  not  breed  in  captivity,  it  is  the  individual^  not  the  species, 
"which  has  been  subnued — fresh  captures  from  the  wild  state 
[l>eing  necessarily  resorted  to,  from  time  to  time,  to  obtain  a  re- 
quisite supply  for  the  various  purposes  of  peace  or  war.  There 
is  consequently  a  renewed  apphcation  of  ski II  and  patience  re- 
quired for  the  subjugation  of  each  particular  elephant^that  is,  a 
constant  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  which  Mr,  Stark  denies  theJ 
existence  to  the  human  race. 

The  Buffalo  is  also  a  highly  important  species,  the  early  his 
tory  of  which,  as  a  domesticated  animal,  is  in  no  way  indicated 
in  the  sacred  writings.     It  is  not  even  named  in  Scripture.     It" 
isj  in  fact,  an  Lidian  species,  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
nations^  although  as  necessary  to  several  of  the  fai'  southern 
tribes  as   domestic  oxen  to  oiu-selves.     It   is  merely  indicated 
by  Aristotle  under  the  name  of  Arachosian  ox,  but  was  not  known 
in  his  time  further  westward  than  the  north-eastern   parts  of 
Persia,     Its  first  introduction  to  EmTipe  has  not  been  clearly 
traced ;  biit  Paul  Wamefried  assigns  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury as  the  period  of  its  earliest  appearance  in  Italy.     "  Tunc 
(a.d.  59i^,)  primujn  Bubuli  in  ftiiliam  delatij  Italiw  popvlis  mhx 
ealafuere^'^J     It  now  grazes  the  Pontine  Marshes  in  numeroui 


re- 

is^ 
MM 


*  General  Zoology,  Vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

t  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  oni*  of  his  splendid  lays  (the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,) 
has  committed  an  anachrouiHiii  in  the  histury  of  the  creatui^  in  queBtion,  not  con- 
Biittent  with  his  usual  accuracy  in  those  iiiimi^r  dcta^ih  over  whieh  hm  fine  iniagina- 
tiuu  has  tlil'uwn  a  cyiumiiig  at  once  bo  bright  and  hai^njuuiuus.      When  the  "  thirty 
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herds,  and  is  extensively  used  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  dain', 
and  those  of  draught.  It  is  a  creature  of  almost  amphibious 
habits,  and  much  addicted  to  the  long,  coarse,  rank  pasture  which 
springs  up  in  moist  and  undrained  lands.  It  was  unknown  both 
m  Egypt  and  Syria  until  after  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia, 
and  in  Arabia  itself,  we  doubt  if  it  has  been  introduced  even  at 
the  present  day,  although  certain  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Pales- 
tine keep  it  in  herds  for  the  sake  of  its  leben  or  sour  milk.  There 
is  no  trace  of  it  on  the  sculptured  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt, 
where  oxen  are  so  common,  although  in  the  corresponding 
mythology  of  India  we  find  a  giant  BuflFalo,  Mahish  A^Sura^  re- 
presenting the  inundation  of  the  great  waters.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  its  original  domestication  took  place .  in  or  near 
those  countries  which  formed  the  early  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

Neither  can  we  acquire  any  knowledge  either  of  the  natural 
or  domestic  history  of  the  dog  from  the  ancient  Jewish  writings ; 
and  it  would  even  seem  that  the  creature  which  is  now  the  most 
usefiil,  and  the  most  cosmopolite  of  man's  conquests  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  so  indispensable  to  the  pastoral  people  of 
modern  Europe,  was  scarcely  known  even  to  the  shepherds  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  nations.  The  term  dog  is  always  one  of  reproach; 
and  this  faithftil  and  accommodating  creature,  so  highly  esteemed 
among  ourselves,  was  despised  by  the  eastern  nations  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  is  seldom  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  unless 
in  illustration  of  something  vile  and  contemptible.  The  same 
feeling  prevails  in  modem  times.  "  The  dog,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
in  his  Circassia,  "  the  faithful  friend  of  man,  is  everywhere  in 
the  land  of  Islamism  a  complete  outcast ;  every  thing  he  to.uches 
becomes  impure." 

We  ought,  moreover,  to  consider  whether  an  exact  confor- 
mity existed  in  ancient  days  between  occupations  which  we  de- 
signate by  a  certain  name,  and  those  analogous  pursuits  of  mo- 
dem ages  to  which  we  apply  the  same  designation.  Mr.  Stark 
seems  to  think  that  the  patriarchal  families  lived  in  the  same  re- 
lationship to  their  domestic  animals  as  that  which  exists  among 
ourselves  at  the  present  day — that  there  was  little  or  no  diffi^rei^ce 
in  the  management  of  a  sheep  farm  in  the  days  of  Hirah  the 


cities''  marshaUed  their  proud  array  against  the  Roman  State  in  fayour  of  the  in- 
jurious Tarquins,  there  came  with  the  rest  a  warlike  1;lirong 

"  From  the  drear  banks  of  Ufens, 
Where  flights  of  marsh-fowl  play, 
And  buffaloes  lie  wallowing 
Through  the  hot  summer  day." 

It  was  the  bison,  not  the  buffalo,  which  anciently  inhabited  the  Italian  wilds. 
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Adiillamite  from  thost?  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  that  men 
probably  travelled  to  Tiinnath  with  collies  at  their  heels,  much 


it    is  certain  J  that 


after  the  liishion  of  Falkirk  tryst.  Now, 
in  the  earUer  periods  of  pastoral  life,  the  sheep  followed  the 
shepherd  and  knew  ha  voice,  an<I  the  whole  system  of  management 
and  discipline  seems  to  have  been  entirely  different  from  our  own. 
We  do  not  even  know  of  there  being  any  proof  that  the  dog  was 
used  at  all  by  the  earliest  sheplierd  famihes  of  mankind.  Its 
being  so  is  certainly  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  record.  The 
first,  and  we  beUeve  sole  indication  of  this  animal  being  of  any 
use  to  man,  occurs  in  the  passage  in  which  Job  bewails  his  being 
held  in  derision  by  those  "  whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained 
to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock,"  (xxx.  1.)  That  its 
domestication  w^as,  however,  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  well  from  the  occasional,  though  by  no 
means  complimentary  notices  by  the  Jewish  writers,  as  from  its 
accurate  representation  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  its 
frequent  mention  by  pagan  authors,  and  the  bestowal  of  its  name 
on  a  "bright  particular  star,"  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  con- 
stellations on  whicli  a  special  designation  was  conferred.  But  it 
must  be  home  in  mind^  in  reference  to  the  present  fpiestion,  that 
our  domestic  dogs  are  derived  from  a^  nndti])licity  of  natm^al 
sources,  and  thus  to  enable  the  wide-spread  families  of  the  human 
race  to  have  derived  their  canhie  assistants  from  those  of  Adam, 
our  gi^eat  progenitor  must  have  been  furnished  with  several 
species,  viz,,  one  or  more  wolves,  at  least  two  kinds  of  jackal^  the 
wild  dog  of  central  India^  (CaniH primtpru^y)  and  several  others, 
all  in  a  state  of  domestication,  for  there  are  few  tacts  in  natural 
history  more  clearly  attested  than  that  our  diversitied  breeds  of 
domestic  dogs  did  not  proceed  from  a  single  source.  Adam  must 
therefore  have  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  one  composed  of  most 
heterogeneous  elei neii ts. 

The  prevailing  form  of  the  ] present  sheep-dog  of  Western 
Asia  resembles  that  of  the  Tm-kman  watch-dog,  a  fierce  and 
sa^'age  race,  rough,  and  like  a  woff  in  stature,  but  shaj)ed  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  an  Irish  greyhound,  and  with  the  same 
strength  and  tenacity  of  jaw.  Its  chief  use  is  to  defend  the 
flocks  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  and  to  give  alarm  of 
danger  dm^ing  the  darkness  of  the  night.  It  usually  keeps  close 
to  its  master,  who,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  stiU  kad»  his  flock 
after  the  ancient  fashion^  by  marching  before  tliem. 

The  pursuits  of  the  hunter,  it  is  probable,  were  anciently  for  a 
time  unknown,  the  great  productive  powers  both  of  sheep  and 
oxen  having  on  the  one  hand  speedily  ensured  a  sutBciency  of 
foofl,  wliile  on  the  other  the  fiercer  wild  animals  had  not  yet  so 
multiplied  as  to  produce  annoyance,  although  we  may  detect 
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• 
traces  of  their  inroads  when  Jacob  was  wroth  with  Laban,  and 
declared  that  "  that  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  unto 
thee  :  I  bare  the  loss  of  it."     Gen.  xxxi.  39. 

As  to  the  progressive  stages  of  human  civilization — the  hunting, 
the  pastoral,  and  the  agricultural  states — vindicated  in  ancient 
mythologies,  and  variously  adopted  by  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity,  these,  we  doubt  not,  were  assumed  mainly  from  the 
desire  of  generalization,'  although  we  believe  that  in  all  popular 
and  widely  spread  opinions  there  is  necessarily  much  essential 
truth,  however  vague,  or  even  contestable,  in  special  points. 
That  the  universal,  or  even  general  progress  of  society  was  not 
necessarily  from  the  condition  of  the  hunter  to  that  of  the  shep- 
herd, and  from  the  latter  to  the  agriculturist,  may  be  well  con- 
ceived, because  we  are  told  in  the  sacred  writings  that  Adam  was 
"  sent  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken,"  and  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  mention  made  for 
long  after  of  any  "  mighty  hunter,''  and  it  ma^  be  that  that 
heart-stirring  occupation  was  entered  into  at  a  later  period  from 
very  mingled  motives,  such  as  the  destruction  of  injurious  beasts 
of  prey,  the  capture  of  valuable  wild  animals  incapable  of  domes- 
tication, or  even  the  boisterous  pleasure  which,  in  times  however 
remote  from  those  of.  Melton  Mowbray,  may  have  been  experi- 
enced by  youthful  Nimrods  in  the  sports  of  the  field  or  forest.  A 
combination  of  pursuits  and  occupations  no  doubt  occurred  in 
ancient  times,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  commingling  which 
prevails  in  these  degenerate  days.  Nimrod,  "  the  mighty  one," 
was  the  son  of  Cush,  and  the  great  grandson  of  Noah,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  extension  of  human  life  during 
those  early  ages,  was  contemporary  for  a  time  with  our  second 
progenitor,  who  was  himself  a  husbandman  and  a  planter  of  the 
vine.  Some  centuries  later,  we  have  the  pastoral  and  venatic 
life  exemplified  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  family  of  Isaac. 
"  And  the  boys  grew ;  and  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man 
of  the  field ;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents." 
Gen.  XXV.  27.  "  Now,  therefore,"  said  Isaac  to  Esau,  when  he 
was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  "  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  hunt  me 
some  venison."  xxvii.  3.  "  Go  now  to  the  flock,"  said  Rebekah 
unto  Jacob,  "  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  good  kids  of  the  goats, 
and  I  will  make  them  savoury  meat  for  tny  father,  such  as  he 
loveth."  xxvii.  9.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  that  patriar- 
chal history,  we  have  indications  of  agricultural  labour.  When 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  came  at 
evening-tide  to  the  well  of  water  which  was  without  the  city  of 
Nahor,  and  beheld  the  servant  of  Abraham,  and  gave  him  her 
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pitcher,  and  filled  the  water  trough  for  his  weary  catnt^ls,  "  She! 
said,  moreoverj  lanto  him,  we  have  bott  straw  and  pnwendeF,] 
enough,  and  room  to  lodge  in.''  Gen.  xxiv.  25.  And  wnen  Isaac  | 
hirnselfj  because  of  a  fiimine  in  tlie  land,  afterwards  journeyed 
unto  Gerarj  lie  "  sowed  in  that  land^  and  reeeived  in  the  same  ' 
year  an  hnnilred-fold ;  and  the  Lord  hles^?ed  him,"  xxvi.  12, 

Yet  J  however  fonndationless  as  a  universal  ocenrrenee^  beariri'g  ' 
upon  eveiy  uprising  family  of  the  human  race  wherever  placed, 
we  ean  easily  conceive  that  the  jiresumed  progi^ession  from  the 
hunting  to  the  pastoral,  and  from  the  latter  to  tlie  agricultural 
state,  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  have  ha[)pened  in  special  localities, 
both  gradually  from  natural  causes^  and  more  suddenly  by  vio- 
lent inroads.  Thus,  a  ''  band  of  fierce  barbai'ians,"  or  group  of  ] 
armed  hunters,  might  overpower  a  scattered  and  defenceless  shep- 
herd tribe,  and  tlie  two  combined  might  either  originate  or 
coalesce  with  an  agncnltiu-al  people  in  the  lower  valleys.  Thus  , 
a  few  facts  of  ordinary  occurrence,  afterwards  seized  upon  and 
ennobled  by  the  inspirations  of  genius,  in  a  spirit,  it  may  be,  more 
poetical  than  observant,  and  handed  down  in  rythmical  language, 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  truths  properly  generalized, 
although  they  were  actually  records  of  accidental  power,  rather 
than  proofs  of  natural  progi'ession*  Great  diversity  would  natu- 
rally ensue  in  the  conduct  of  different  isolated  families  of  man- 
kindj  in  accordance  with  the  ]>hysical  circumstances  by  wliich 
they  were  suiTounded.  Our  great  progenitors  in  their  primal 
state,  had  their  wants  supplied  in  a  iiever-failing  '^  Feast  of  Po- 
mona,'* and  when  deprived,  by  their  own  disobedience,  of  their 
paradisaical  comibrts,  and  obliged,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
^*  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  they  were  taken,'*  their  pursuits 
became  agi^i cultural,  using  tlie  "word  in  its  widest  acceptation,  a^ 
including  the  kindred  department  of  gardening ;  while  to  these 
were  speedily  added  the  rearing  of  sheep. 

Butj  after  the  dispersion  and  multiplication  of  mankind  over 
the  globe,  we  can  easily  conceive,  as  in  the  cases  of  certain 
American  Inrlians  and  the  still  more  northern  Esquimaux,  a 
people  to  be  so  placed  as  not  only  to  depend  entirely  on  the  pre- 
caiions  pui'suits  of  tlie  hunter  and  fisherman,  hut  to  be  debarred, 
b}"  the  rigour  of  their  climate,  and  their  barren  or  frost-bound 
soil,  from  foilowing  any  otiier  modes  of  life.  The  ancient  Britons, 
on  the  other  hand,  combined  the  pastoral  life  with  that  of  the 
huntsman,  and  would,  we  doubt  not,  from  their  comparatively 
favourable  position^  have  assumed  of  themselves  the  functions  of 
the  agiiViilturist  in  their  rich  alluvial  valleys,  iu{.le|>eudent  of 
foreign  aid,  tliough  their  actually  doing  so  was  no  doubt  hastened 
by  tlieir  early  intercourse  with,  and  final  subjugation  by,  foreign 
nations.     We  know,  however,  diat  tliia  pretei'ence  of  a  pastor  1 
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« 
life  over  one  of  tillage,  continued  in  Britain  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  and  indeeS  prevailed  throughout  the  existence  of 
our  feudal  system.  In  fact,  it  must  have  done  so ;  because  the 
settled  and  continuous  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  in  a  great 
measure  incompatible  with  the  personal  services  due  by  the 
vassal  to  his  lord  or  chieftain, , ana  which  formed  the  essence  of 
the  feudal  system.  While  we,  therefore^  agree  with  Mr.  Stark 
in  thinking  that,  in  most  great  aggregations  of  mankind,  there 
would  be  a  necessary  intermingling  of  the  varied  occupations  of 
the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  and  the  agriculturist,  we  still  think 
that  a  general  truth  is  involved  in  that  classification  which  indi- 
cates the  progress  of  society  in  various  countries,  long  after  man 
had  fallen  from  his  first  estate,  to  have  been  that  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  in  common  use — the  hunting,  the  pastoral, 
and  the  agricultural  conditions.  The  commercial,  we  may  add, 
results  from,  and  is  supported  by,  (and  at  the  same  time  supports) 
the  other  three  ;  while  the  philosophical  takes  cognizance  of  the 
ess^itial  attributes  of  the  whole,  and  is,  in  truth,  merely  the  ex- 
pressed perception  of  these  essences. 

At  what  precise  period  the  larger  cattle  came  into  use,  seems 
ancertain.  Mr.  Stark  is  of  opinion  that  they  existed  in  the  do- 
mestic state  contemporaneously  with  the  first  man ;  and  refers, 
in  support  of  that  opinion,  to  the  circumstance,  that  they  are 
distinguished  in  the  sacred  narrative  by  a  parenthetic  clause, 
separating  them  from  other  quadrupeds.  "  And  God  made  the 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind." 
Gen.  1.25.  "And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field."  Gen.  ii.  20.  A 
similar  phrase  is  used  in  reference  to  the  days  of  Noah  : — "  Every 
beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind."  Gen.  vii. 
14.  And  the  Psalmist  follows  the  same  form  of  expression  : — 
"  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands ;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  all  sheep  and 
oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field."  Ps.  viii.  6  and  7.  Now, 
we  do  not  see  that  the  use  of  such  terms  indicates  the  domestica- 
tion of  these  valuable  creatures  from  their  first  creation.  They 
are  expressions  made  use  of  by  Moses,  and  the  other  inspired 
writers,  in  conformity  with  their  own  knowledge  of  what  subse- 
quently occurred,  and  do  not  imply  the  name  bestowed  upon 
tnem  when  mustered  by ,  our  first  parent,  for  "  whatsoever 
Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof." 
Gen.  ii.  19.  Dominion  was,  no  doubt,  given  to  man  over  the 
cattle  (Gen.  i.  26),  but  so  was  it  also  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth ;  and  was,  there- 
fore, considering  how  few  were  the  requirements,  and  how  re- 
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stricted  the  position^  of  our  first  parent^^  rather  prospective  tlian 
actual. 

The  earliest  more  special^  or  as  it  were  possenson^  ex])res»ion, 
regartling  the  iinimails  in  question,  occurs  in  reference  to  one  of 
the  reinotej  though  direct  descendants  of  Cain  ; — *^  And  Adah 
bare  Jahal ;  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of 
stfch  as  have  cattle"  Does  not  this  rather  indicate,  tliat  the 
domestication  of  thes^e  beMlai  was  suhsefpicnt  to  the  time  of 
Adam  i 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  biblical  zoology  overlooked  by  Mr.  ^ 
Stark.  AJtbough  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  goats,  and  camels  are  fre-  H 
quently  oientionedj  at  a  very  early  period^  as  subservient  to  the 
bum  an  race,  there  is  no  notice  taken  in  Sx*ripture  of  the  horse 
till  a  much  later  period  ;  aiid^  what  is  still  more  singular,  tbc 
muie  k  named  prior  to  any  recognition  of  the  horse's  existence. 
"  And  these  arc  the  cbddrcn  of  Zibeou  ;  both  Ajah  and  Anah : 
this  was  tliat  Anah  that  foimd  the  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he 
fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father."  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Now,  this 
seems  to  militate  against  ]\lr.  Stark's  theory,  by  showing  that 
although  asses  bad  heen  reclaimed  from  nature,  horses  bad  not 
been  so ;  while  the  occurrence  of  mules  in  the  wilderness  proves 
the  contenjporaneous  existence  of  horses  in  the  wild  state,  and 
not  as  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  man,  as  presumed  by  Mr. 
Stark.* 

The  horse,  though  now  so  widely  distributed  over  Eastern  and 
other  countries,  was,  in  truth j  a  rare  animal  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  The  earliest  beasts  of  burden  wei'e  asses  and  camels, 
Abraham  saddled  his  ass  in  tbc  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he 
rose  up  early  to  cleave  wood  for  the  burnt-oflering  of  bis  only 
son.;  aTid  Abraham's  Servian t  "  took  ten  camels'*  when  he  went 
to  Mesopotamia,  to  obtain  a  wife  lor  Isaac  of  his  father's  kindi'ed; 
and  Rebekab  and  her  damsels  **  rode  n])on  the  camels/'  as  they 
journeyed  towards  the  tent  of  Sarah,  Although  Job  possessed 
seven  thousand  sheep,  and  three  thousand  camels,  and  five  hun- 
dred yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  sh classes,  and  a  very  great 
household,  so  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East,  be  is  not  i-eeorded  as  the  ov^Tier  of  a  single  horse,  notwith- 
standing that  the  attributes  of  the  warlike  creature,  in  the  won- 
derful book  which  bears  bis  name,  are  described  with  a  power 
and  majesty  unsurpassed  even  in  tlic  writings  of  inspiration.  The 


*  We  nre  aware  tlint  the  Hehivw  wor<\Jetmm  or  Ila-f/imimf  althtnigb  translated 
mnks^  and  regarded  nn  nf  tliat  »ignitieatioii  in  tlie  Ta1miid»»  baa  been  deemed 
otbei*s  to  ineaii  water,  or  **  wanti  Imtbs."'     We  take  it  as  we  find  it  in  our 
rijfied  versiouss. 
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Judges  and  Princes  of  Israel  rode  on  mules  and  asses.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  nobler  species  as  among  the  gifts  which  Pha- 
roah  bestowed  on  Abraham ;  and  it  seems  to  be  noticed  for  the 
first  time  as  received  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Patriarch  Jo- 
seph in  exchange  for  bread.  Its  use  is  referred  to  by  the  dying 
Jacob,  when  he  calls  his  sons  together,  and  likens  Dan  "  to  an 
adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  fall  backward."  Its  multiplication  was  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  law  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  when  David  smote  Hadad- 
ezer.  King  of  Zobah,  he  houghed  the  war-horses  taken  in  battle, 
— as  Joshua  had  done  in  earlier  days,  when  he  vanquished  divers 
kings  by  the  waters  of  Merom, — reserving  only  a  hundred  for 
chariots.  Its  numbers,  however,  were  greatly  increased  in  the 
more  sumptuous  days  of  Solomon,  who  bought  chariots  and 
teams  of  horses  in  Egypt,  and  "  in  all  lands."  But  before  his 
time  there  were  no  horsemen  in  the  armies  of  Israel. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  it  seems  to  us  a  more 
natural  conclusion,  and  one  equally  compatible  with  the  good- 
ness and  foresight  of  the  great  Creator,  to  suppose  that  the  hu- 
man race  having  been  formed  with  a  perfect,  or  at  least  a  lofty 
intelligence,  should  have  availed  itself,  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  its  condition,  and  the  actual  produc- 
tions of  clime  and  country,  of  such  natural  productions,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  as  its  state  required.  The  reasoning  powers, 
and  the  exercise  of  those  various  faculties,  the  possession  of 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  purely  instinctive  creatures, 
would  thus  be  called  into  active  service,  and  thereby  rendered  far 
more  useful  than  they  could  have  ever  been,  had  the  providential 
gifts  referred  to  been  yielded,  ah  initio^  ready  made.  In  truth, 
our  domesticated  animals,  viewed  in  their  generality,  are  so  ex- 
tremely diversified  in  their  nature  and  attributes,  that  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  the  whole  of  them  could  have  been  brought 
into  any  useful  relationship  with  the  earliest  families  of  mankind, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  within  a  limited  locality.  If  the 
Laplander  has  domesticated  the  rein-deer,  a  horned  ruminant, 
the  existence  of  which  in  any  Eastern  country,  neither  our  ac- 
tual knowledge,  nor  ancient  history,  nor  traditionary  record,  can 
attest,  we  don't  see  why  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  dog,  the 
sheep,  or  any  other  creature,  may  not  have  been  converted  or 
reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature  at  difierent  periods,  and  by 
different  nations  of  antiquity. 

In  the  feathered  creation  we  certainly  have  a  signal  example 
of  a  valuable  addition  to  our  domestic  stock,  if  not  altogether  in 
our  own  times,  at  least  within  the  period  of  most  authentic  mo- 
dem history.  There  is  no  domestic  creature  tamer  or  more  de- 
pendent on  man  than  the  turkey,  and  there  are  not  many  more 
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widely  spread  over  the  civilized  world.     Yet  a  few  hundredj 
years  ago  it  did  not  exist  as  a  doinestit^ated  species,  and  onlj 
winged  its  way  through  the  sonibre  forests  of  an  undiscovered  ^ 
country.     Its  importation  to  Eui-ope  by  the  Spaniards,  may  be 
regarded  us  a  coiKjuest  by  that  ruition,  of  more  permanent  ad- 
vantage to   the   human   race  than  many  of  their  more  warlike  J 
achievements.     In  fact,  there  is  no  proof  that  even  our  comnionJ 
poultry,  called  par  ej'cellence,  the  cock  and  hen,  were  known  to 
the  ancient  Jewish  nations — at  leasts  tbey  ai'e  not  distinctly  al- 
luded to  in  the  Old  Testament.     However,  it  cannot  be  doubted  i 
that  they  were  well  known  in  many  parts  both  of  Europe  and^ 
Asia,  several  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Christian  era.     The  in- 
vincible courage   of  the  cock   was  the  chosen  subject  of  The 
mistocles,  when   he  haraugvied   his  soldiery  on   their  taking  the 
field  agtiinst  the  Persians.     "  Behold  ^y\th  what  intrepid  valoul 
he  fights,  inspired  by  no  otlier  motive  than  the  love  of  victory  A 
whereas  you  are  to  contend  for  your  religion   and  your  liberty,] 
for  your  wives  and  children,  for  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors."! 
Themistucles  died  about  4411  years  before  the  C'hristian  era,  and 
must,  consequently,  have  been  conterni»orary  with  Nehemiah  the 
pro])het.     As  the  Old  Testament  liistory  does  not  terminate  tilli 
about  20  years  after  the  death  of  Tiiennstocles,  it  may  bo  in- 
ferred that,  if  the  later  of  the  sacred  histonans  make  no  meiition*^ 
of  poultry,  it  must  have  been  from  some  other  cause  than  their 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  these  birds  :  for,  ii'  the  early  Greek 
nations   had   received  tlicm,   prior  to  that  period,   cither  fromM 
Persia  or  the  more  south-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  they  could™ 
scarcely  tiave  continued  unknown  in   the  intermediate  regions 
iidmbited  by  tbe  Jews/ 

But,  in  more  direct  reference  to  the  ]irineipa]  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  would  ask  the  supporters  of  the  paradisaical  origin 
of  all  domesticated  r]uadruj>eds,  liow  they  account  for  the  olcf 
Peruvians,  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  being  foundJ 
possessed  of  subjugated  and  lughly  usefid  creatures  of  the  camel 
kind,  called  Lamas,  Ouanacos,  and  Alpacas,  animals  altogether 
unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  and  found  in  a  wild  state  only  on 
the  high  southern  slo))es  of  the  magnificent  Cordilleras?  Wa| 
don*t  think  the  Jews  had  ever  much  to  do  in  tliese  quarters. 

We  have,  of  course,  a  corresponding  objection  to  Mr.  Stark*aJ 
theory  of  cereal  vegetation.  He  seems  to  think  that,beeause  th©| 
grain-bearing  gi*asses  are  seldom  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  be- J 
cause  the  cultivated  varieties  speedily  disappear  when  left  v^rithout^ 
artificial  aid^  they,  too,  were  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  inauj 
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We  would  rather  conclude,  from  the  fact  of  their  thus  depending 
on  human  culture,  that  they  had,  in  a  great  measure,  resultea 
from  that  culture, — and  not  to  find  artificial  varieties  in  a  state  of 
nature  is  surely  by  no  means  surprising.  Had  the  Creator 
bestowed  on  man  such  grains  as  wheat  and  barley,  in  the  state 
in  which  we  now  find  them,  they  would  have  formed  species  of 
themselves,  incapable  of  being  traced  back  to  any  other  natural 
source,  and  the  wild  state  of  those  plants  would  have  been  utterly 
unknown.  But  the  truth  is,  that  when  the  artificial  appliances 
of  human  culture  are  removed,  they  degenerate,  as  we  are  apt  to 
terra  it,  that  is,  they  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  by  re-assuming 
those  very  qualities  which  best  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  soil  and  season ;  or  they  even  eventually 
perish  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  artificial  attributes 
of  their  assumed  condition.  If  the  human  race  had  been  granted 
the  possession,  ab  initio^  of  what  are  now  justly  considered  as  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  the  different  grains,  we  don't  see  why  they 
should  not  have  been  also  granted  the  innumerable  kinds  of 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  brocoU,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  curly  greens, 
all  of  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  produced  by  skilral  and 
varied  culture.  All  these  as  Httle  resemble  the  wild  cabbage 
plant  from  which  they  sprung,  as  do  the  cultivated  cerealia  the 
comparatively  unproductive  grasses  of  nature.  A  character  has 
been  bestowed  by  human  care  and  cultivation  on  the  whole  of 
these  productions ;  and  that  character  has  now,  in  a  measure, 
been  so  deeply  and  constitutionally  impressed,  as  to  have  become 
hereditary,  although  its  full  and  abiding  development  requires  a 
continuance  of  the  same  artificial  aid.  When  the  latter  is  with- 
drawn, nature  ere  long  resumes  her  sway ;  and  notwithstanding 
whatever  may  be  said  or  sung  of  "  genial  climes,  and  indolent 
repose,'"  it  is  well  for  the  industrial  happiness  of  man  that  it 
should  be  so. 

In  truth,  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Stark's  theory  regarding  cereal 
vegetation  involves  the  assumption  of  several  other  notions,  which 
many  of  our  readers  might  be  slow  to  entertain.  Although  we 
admit  the  very  high  importance  of  oats  and  wheat,  of  rice,  and 
more  especially  malt,  there  are  many  other  products  of  very 
general  use,  the  good  qualities  of  which  it  would  have  been  no 
more  easy  for  mankind  to  discover  than  those  of  the  so-called 
cerealia.  Did  our  first  parents  cultivate  much  maize?  Did 
they  rejoice  in  rooti-baga  and  mangel-wurzel?  Were  they 
carious  in  peas  and  beans  ?  Were  they  lovers  of  parsley  and 
beet-root  f  How  were  they  off  for  celery  and  Swedish  turnips  ? 
Were  carrots  a  precarious  crop,  in  consequence  of  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  soot?     Were  potatoes  abimdant,  and  very  mealy? 
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secured,  continued,  and  increased.  This  is  the  object  of  tha 
breeder  of  stock,  who  takes  advantage  of  the  aiscertained  fact 
that  animals  which,  from  whatever  cause,  have  acquired  a 
peculiar  conformation,  frequently  transmit  that  coiifbrmation  to 
their  young,  and  these  again  ttv  their  descendants. 

*'The  greyhound,"  observes  Profej^isor  Low,  '*  communicates  to  his 
Iprogeny  the  flexible  neck,  the  long  hack,  the  i*leiic!er  ajnl«  limbs,  which 
fit  him  for  CJipturing  !ii^  prey  by  speed ;  the  bloodhotmd  trimsmits  his 
expanderl  nostril  fitted  for  that  surpassing  seuse  of  smell  which  enables 
him  to  follow  the  evanescent  traces  of  his  victim  upon  the  ground ; 
tho  bull-dog  transmits  to  his  young  his  muscular  form  mid  (lowerful 
jaws,  No  one  ever  expects  to  see  two  greyhouudi*  produce  an  animal 
like  a  terrier ;  two  hloodhoiindjs  oae  resembling  a  shepherd's  cur ;  two 
bull -dogs  any  animal  differing  in  essential  chiyacters  from  themselves*  f 
And  in  Jill  those  varieties  of  the  other  domesticated  animids  which  wefl 
terra  breeds,  the  constancy  of  the  law  of  transmitted  properties  is  alike 
manifested.  The  Meiino  sheep  communicates  to  its  young  the  pro- 
perties which  it  hjLS  accjuired  on  the  mountain  pastures  of  Spain,  of 
producing  a  short,  unctuous  wool,  and  this  in  localities  so  diflerent  aa 
ia  the  granitic  soils  of  Sweden,  the  plains  of  Silesia,  the  sands  of  thei 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope^  and  the  myrtle  forests  of  New  Holland.  TlieJ 
horse  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  wherever  he  is  carried,  communicates  t(f\ 
his  descendants  the  properties  distinctive  of  his  race.  The  great  black  J 
horse  of  the  meadows  of  Plandcrs  transmits  to  Ids  progeny  the  mas- 
sive form  and  very  colour  which  he  has  himself  acquired  ;  the  race- 
horse of  England,  the  conformation  which  adapts  him  to  rapid  motion ; 
the  pony  of  Norway,  the  characters  which  have  fitted  liim  for  a 
country  of  heaths  aud  mountains ;  and  so  on  iu  every  case  where 
animals,  by  successive  i*eproduetir>n  with  one  another,  have  acquired 
the  common  jn'opcrties  which  constitute  a  breed/'* 

But  it  was  speedily  discovered,  in  carrying  this  principle  ofS 

1)hTsiology,  as  we  may  term  it,  into  practical  effect^  that  certain 
iinits  existed  in  nature  which  could  not  be  exceeded,  without 
endangering  the  safety,  and  even  the  existence,  of  the  animals  ■ 
themselves.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  tbrrnation  of  our  finest  arti-  ■ 
ficial  breeds  of  cattlcj  the  sole  object  attended  to  was  the  selection 
of  those  animals  most  distinguished  by  the  characters  which  it 
was  desired  to  cultivate.  But  the  fear  of  mixing  t!ie  improved 
stock  mth  vulgar  blood  induced  our  graziers  to  breed  from  the 
former  alone,  experience  having  shown  that  the  closer  the  afiinity 
of  blood,  the  nearer  the  resemblance  of  character,  iience  the 
system  pursued  by  Bakewell,  Colling,  and  others,  of  breeding 
"  in  and  in,"  of  which  the  immediate  ellect  was,  no  doubt,  to 
produce  a  well  marked  family  groups  distinguished  by  the  re-  j 
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quired  characters.  Another  effect  followed,  of  temporary  advan- 
tage in  its  way — the  individuals  arrived  sooner  at  maturity,  and 
thus  became  more  speedily  fitted  for  their  intended  use,  the 
supply  of  human  food.  Thus  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
breeder  was  obtained,  that  of  being  able  to  raise  animals  of  which 
the  fat  and  muscle  were  speedily  matured,  in  which  respects,  it  is 
well  known,  several  of  the  artificial  breeds  of  England  became 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  still  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country.  But  this  "  in  and  in"  practice  was,  as  we  have  said, 
soon  discovered  to  have  its  limits. 

**  The  animals,  with  their  earlier  maturity,  and  increased  tendency 
to  obesity,  became  less  hardy;  their  skins  became  thinner,  and  the 
hairy  or  woolly  covering  more  scanty ;  their  limbs  became  more 
slender ;  the  males  lost  so  much  of  the  masculine  character  as  often  to 
be  incapable  of  propagating  their  race,  while  the  power  of  the  females 
to  secrete  milk  diminished ;  and  both  sexes  were  rendered  more  subject 
to  diseases,  as  apoplexy,  and  inflammation  of  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  organs.  While,  then,  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the 
means  of  communicating  certain  properties  to  animals  cultivated  for 
human  food,  it  is  no  less  important  to  be  aware  of  its  tendency  to 
impair  that  sound  health  and  constitutional  hardiness,  on  which  the 
profit  of  the  breeder  may  often  more  depend  than  even  on  an  early 
maturity  of  the  animal  system." — Introduction^  p.  114. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Professor  Low  treats  of  our 
domesticated  species,  viz.,  the  goat — the  sheep — the  ox — the  hog 
— ^the  horsey  and  the  dog.  Under  these  heads  he  presents  us  with 
the  natural  and  economical  history  of  the  numerous  varieties  into 
which  each  species  is  divisible.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 
admit  of  our  giving  such  an  ample  exposition  of  his  labours  as 
they  merit,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  rorm  an  abstract  of  some 
of  tne  principal  subjects,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  leading  character 
of  the  work— adding  from  our  own  resources  whatever  may  tend 
to  further  edification. 

1.  The  goat — There  are  seven  or  eight  distinct  species  of  wild 
goat  known  to  naturalists ;  and  as  certain  of  the  domesticated 
varieties  resemble  one  kind,  while  some  exhibit  an  alliance  to 
others,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  origin  of  our  subjugated  sorts 
was  complex  rather  than  simple.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  goat,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  forms,  is  certainly  among  the  most  anciently 
domesticated  of  all  the  animals  subservient  to  the  human  race. 
It  is  fi:equently  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings  as  constituting 
aportion  of  the  riches  of  the  patriarchs ;  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
Hindoos  from  the  remotest  times  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, and  is  figured  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  in  all 
representations  of  religious  rites  and  rural  labours.  In  the  clas- 
sical mythology  the  goat  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Conservator, 
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sacrificed  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Baccluis,  and  the  Pnpliian  Veiiu^ 
wliile  its  skin  formed  the  a?gis  of  Minerva,  and  its  sl»ape  waifl 
assumed  a8  among  tlie  attriliutes  of  Pan  and  the  Sat>Ts,     The^ 
ancient  Gauls,  and  all  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Europe  possessed  it; 
and  up  to  a  recent  period  the  Canil>rc»- Britons,  and  the  Celts 
Scotland  and  the  sister  i^le,  matle  fully  greater  use  of  goats  thail 
sheep.     But  though   thus  ^\  idely  spread  over  Europe  and  th« 
East,  this  animal  was  ouite  unknown  on  the  great  insular  eoiw 
tinent  of  New  Holland,  in  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  througW 
out  the  vast  extent  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  most  noted  of  the  domesticated  kind  is  the  goat  of  Thibet, 
from  tlie  soft  and  delicate  wool  of  which  are  jjrfKluced  thos#j 
famous  fabrics  of  the  East  called  Caslmiere  Shawls,  so  natne 
from  the  province  in  %viiich  they  are  chiefly  manuiactured.  The 
animal  is  stout  of  limb,  with  elongated  body,  covered  with  glossyl 
hair,  frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  trailing  almost  on  the 
ground.  The  colour,  though  sometimes  milk-white,  is  generally 
brownish,  with  points  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  the  \\x\o\y  which  has 
a  tendency  to  fall  oft'  of  itself  at  certain  seasons^  is  easily  removed 
by  means  of  combs,  w  hile  the  hair  remains  adhering  to  the  skinj 
A  shawl  of  the  iiner  kind  takes  a  year  or  more  in  making,  and 
fom^  persons  sit  together  at  a  fi^ame,  using  numerous  needles. 
It  is  computed  that  in  Cashmere  alone  3O,(K)0  of  these  beautiful 
fabrics  are  manufactured  every  year.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  intiTKluce  the  Tliibet  goat  into  Europe,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  smdl  quantity  of  wool  produced,  and  the  great  amount  re- 
quired of  manual  labour,  the  endeavour  lias  been  by  no  means 
successftilj  even  in  France-^while  in  Britain,  from  our  liuinid 
climate,  it  has  proved  still  more  abortive.  Thibet  is  a  country^— 
of  vast  elevation,  subject  to  great  exti^emes  of  tempratui'e,  audn 
the  peculiar  wool  in  question  being  a  natural  provision  tor  the 
sustenance  of  animal  heat^  it  deteriorates  in  (juality,  and  decreases 
in  amount,  under  the  influence  of  comparatively  temperate  climes. 

Several  fine  races  of  goat  exist  in  Asiatic  Tiukey.  That  of 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  distinguished  by  its  long  waving,  sdky 
hair,  which,  wlien  spun  into  tlu^^ads,  forms  a  peculiar  kind  of 
camblet,  regarded  as  the  most  durable  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the 
East. 

*'  The  goats  of  Angora,"  says  Professor  Low,  "  have  been  brought 
to  France,  where  they  have  become  readily  naturalized,  and  do  not 
appem*  to  be  more  tender  than  the  common  kinds.  They  have  been 
carried  likewise  to  Sweden,  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  may  lieH 
believed,  that  after  a  tioiej  they  will  lose  that  peculiar  sotlncss  of  the™ 
liair  which  characterizes  them  in  their  native  country.  The  soil  of 
Angora  is  a  chalky  marl,  which  seems  to  have  the  property  of  com- 
numicating  to  the  animals  that  live  upon  it  a  ailky  texture  of  the  hmr. 
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The  dog  and  cat  of  the  same  country  are  distinguished  by  the  glossy 
softness  of  their  fur,  and  are  very  beautiful." — ^P.  14. 

A  remarkable  variety,  with  long  pendulous  ears,  f5pequently 
without  horns,  the  facial  outline  very  convex,  the  hair  short, 
the  limbs  delicate,  and  the  udder  of  the  female  reaching  almost 
to  the  ground,  is  called  the  Syrian  goat,  although  it  extends  into 
Upper  Egypt,  and  is  closely  represented  by  a  corresponding 
breed  in  the  far  eastern  country  of  Nepaul.  This  kind  is  ex- 
tremely docile,  and  as  it  yields  a  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  greatly 
prized  in  many  arid  lands. 

In  regard  to  the  wild  species,  we  shall  merely  mention  that 
the  Capra  ^gagrus  of  I^allas,  which  inhabits  the  mountain 
chains  of  Western  Asia,  and  spreads  southwards  through  Persia, 
and  the  Cabul  country,  into  Hindostan,  is  believed  by  natural- 
ists to  be  the  origin  of  our  domestic  kinds.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  wild  goat  of  Sinai,  a  distinct  species,  described 
by  Ehrenberg,  under  the  name  of  Capra  Sinaitica  ( C.  Jaela  of 
Hamilton  Smith,)  which  inhabits  southern  Syria,  Arabia,  Sinai, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  may  be  regarded  as  the  animal 
so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings.  On  the  whole, 
the  goat  may  be  considered  among  the  least  useful  of  our  do- 
mesticated species.  Its  great  strength  and  activity  prevent  its 
being  confined  within  a  limited  range,  and  it  thus  proves  injuri- 
ous to  the  produce  both  of  field  and  forest,  and  in  southern 
countries  is  prejudicial  to  the  vines.  In  France,  the  district  of 
Mont  d'Or  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats.  Within  a  space 
not  exceeding  two  leagues  in  its  largest  diameter,  11,000  are 
kept,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Lyons  with  cheese. 
The  taste  for  goat's  flesh  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  prevailing 
one  in  European  countries.  But  Professor  Low  seems  to  regard 
the  milk  as  of  greater  value  in  household  economy  than  usually 
supposed. 

"  Families  who  keep  a  single  cow  would  find  a  goat  or  two  always 
usefiil,  as  supplying  milk  when  that  of  the  other  was  wanting ;  and 
experience  shows,  that  the  humbler  cottagers  would  derive  a  profit 
from  having  one  or  two  of  these  animals,  which  could  be  maintained 
on  food  which  the  cow  would  reject.  Persons  even  in  large  towns 
would,  by  means  of  the  goat,  readily  supply  themselves  with  milk 
far  superior  to  that  which  they  can  now  obtain  ;  and  it  is  surprising, 
that  a  method  so  simple,  of  avoiding  the  firauds  too  much  practised  in 
the  case  of  this  kind  of  food,  should  be  neglected.  Goats  bear  well 
the  motion  and  confinement  of  ship  board,  and  arc  better  fitted  for 
supplying  milk  on  sea- voyages,  than  any  other  animal." — ^P.  21. 

2.  Tlie  sheep. — A  satisfactory  sketch  of  the  natural  and  econo- 
mical history  of  this  invaluable  species,  would  of  itself  more  than 
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sufBce  to  fill  the  space  to  which  we  are  necessarily  i*e«tricted  in 
the  present  article.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
a  brief  exposition.  ^J 

Naturalists  have  failed  to  separate  the  sheep  fi'om  the  goat  bjfl 
any  definite,  in%-ariahle,  or  % ery  cleai'ly  marked  zoological  cha-  ^1 
ractersj  but  their  actual  diffei-ence  in  kind  cannot  be  tloubted, 
and  their  general  aspect,  a.s  well  as  mode  of  life,  is  in  many  re- 
spects so  dissimilar,  that  the  popular  language  of  all  countries, 
wherever  these  animals  ai'e  known,  has  characterized  them  by 
appropriate  and  respective  names.     For  oui'selves,  we  think  we 
could  safely  commit  the  power  of  discrimination  to  those  usefid 
senses — taste  and  smell     Yet  in  the  wild  state,  the  sheep  is  not 
less  active  and  energetic  than  the  goat ;  and  while  its  dimensions  J 
are  fidly  greater,  its  muscular  power  is  at  leitst  e(|ual,  both  in 
force  and  dm'ation.     It  is  equally  alpine  in  its  habits,  and  as 
fearless  of  crag  and  chff— dwelling,  as  is  well  known,  among  the 
steep,  and  sometimes  inaccessible   summits  of  lofty  mountains. 
Moreover,  the  fact  has  been  long  ascertained,  that  a  mixed  breed 
is  produeeable  between  the  goat  and  the  ewe,  and  between  the 
ram  and  the  she-goat ;  and  it  is  alleged  by  many  shepherds,  al- 
though doubted  by  most  naturalists,  that  the  hybrid  stock  is  it- 
self fruitfuL     Breeds  of  this  mixed  race,  according  to  Professor      ij 
Low,  are  immerous  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  can  scarcely  ^| 
fail  to  make  their  appearance  whei^ver  sheep  and  goats  are^^ 
herded  together. 

The  great  distinctive  fact  in  the  geographical  history  of  these 
animals  is  this,  that  while  the  wild  goat  is  unknown  as  an  origi- 
nal inhabitant  of  the  New  World,  the  wild  sheep,  called  argali, 
(Orns  montaua,)  is  spread  over  a  great  range  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains from  their  most  northern  point,  in  latitude  68°,  to  at  least 
the  40th  degree.* 

The  latter  is  a  magnificent  creature,  about  six  feet  in  length, 
three  feet  and  a-lialf  in  height,  at  the  shoulder;  each  honi  nearly 
three  feet  long,  with  a  circumference  of  tlnrteen  inches  at  the 
base.  Except  during  the  rutting  season  in  December,  the  old 
rams  fonn  separate  flocks.  Tlie  ewes  produce  hi  June  and 
•Tidy,  and  ascend  with  their  yomig  to  the  most  inaccessible 
heights.  Mr.  Drmnmond,  the  lamented  botanist,  informed  the 
intrepid  Doctor  (we  take  pleasure,  in  the  first  occasion  afforded 
us,  to  inscribe  his  name  as  Sir  John)  liichardson  that  he  found 


*  We  bear  in  miud  the  Capra  Americana  of  recent  writersj  called  the  wool-bear- 
ing antelope  by  Hamilton  SmitU,  and  dow  forming  the  sub  gen ns  Aploeerus  of  the 
author  last  named.  It  m  not  an  actual  goat,  though  very  lilte  one.  De  BlaiDville 
dasBect  it  with  the  diamois. 
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little  difficulty  in  approaching  these  Rocky-Mountain  sheep  in  re- 
tired places,  where  nunters  Bad  seldom  penetrated ;  but  that  in 
situations  where  they  had  been  often  fired  at,  they  were  ex- 
tremely wild,  and  after  alarming  their  companions  by  a  hissing 
sound,  scaled  the  rocky  heights  with  a  speed  and  agility  that 
baffled  all  pursuit.  Their  mvourite  feedmg  places  are  grassy 
knolls,  skirted  with  craggy  rocks,  to  which  they  can  retreat 
when  pursued  by  dogs  or  wolves.  They  were^  observed  to  pay 
daily  visits  to  certain  caves  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  feed  on 
a  saline  efflorescence  with  which  the  surface  was  incrusted. 
Whether  this  animal  is  identical  with  'the  eastern  argali,  or  wild 
sheep  of  the  old  world,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  elevated  Steppes  of  Siberia,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Irtisch  to  Kamschatka,  is  a  point  on  which  naturaUsts  are  not 
agreed.  "  II  est  k  croire,"  says  Cuvier,  "  que  le  Mouton  d'Am6- 
rique  (Oris  mxmtand)  est  de  I'espfece  de  1' Argali,  qui  a  pu  passer 
la  mer  sur  la  glace;  ses  comes  sont  trfes  grosses,  et  ferment 
mieux  la  spirale  qu'k  I'Argali  ordinaire."*  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, on  the  other  nand,  inrorms  us  that  there  is  in  the  Linnaean 
Society  a  good  specimen  of  a  sheep  from  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
paul,  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  Siberian  argali,  but 
is  distinct  from  the  American  species.f  Their  prevailing  charac^ 
ters,  however,  are  very  similar,  and  the  Asiatic  kind  shows  the 
same  strong  love  of  salt,  digging  holes  in  certain  places  to  obtain 
it.  Their  horns  are  nearly  lour  feet  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  when  cast  by  any  accident,  and  left  upon  the 
ground,  young  foxes  have  been  observed  to  take  shelter  in  their 
cavities.  In  both  species  the  wool  is  concealed  beneath  a  long 
coarse  covering  of  hair.  A  third  kind  is  known  to  naturalists 
under  the  name  of  bearded  argali — Ovis  tragelaphusi  It  occurs 
in  Morocco,  and  among  the  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Another  species  of  wild  sheep,  is  the  Mouflon  of  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  Islands,  Ovis  ammon  of  systematic  writers,  and  named 
Musmon  by  the  ancients.  It  inhabits  the  loftiest  parts  of  Crete, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  the  western  mountains  of  European  Turkey. 
It  was  mentioned  as  a  native  of  Spain  by  Pliny ;  and  a  modem 
French  writer,  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  alleges  that  it  is  still  spread 
in  some  abundance  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Murcia.  The  generality  of  naturalists  regard  it  as 
the  original  source  from  whence  we  have  derived  our  domesti- 
cated races.  It  is  known  to  breed  freely  with  them,  and  to  pro- 
duce fertile  young.     T6  these  domesticated  races  we  must  now 


*  lUgne  Animal,  t.  I.  p.  277.         t  See  Fauna  Boreali— Americana,  p.  273. 
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torn  our  attention  for  a  time,  ]>resuming,  it  may  be  saiely  postu- 
lated, tbat  a  vast  majority  of  (jur  readers  adinit  the  great  imporl 
ance  of  warm  clotliiiig  and  good  mutton. 

Our  most  northern  kinds  are  of  course  those  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shethmd  Ishmds,  The  ori^nal  stock  was  probably  Scandi- 
navian, now  much  intermingled  with  Dutch  sheep  brought  over 
by  the  hshing  craft,  as  well  a;*  witli  others  from  tlie  mainland. 
They  are  wihl  in  their  hal>its,  of  various  colours,  aJid  of  small 
cbniensioosj  their  coat  consisting  of  fine  wool  givatly  intermingled 
w  ith  hair.  The  prevailing  practice  is  to  pull  oil'  the  woollen  por- 
tion rather  than  sheer  it,  as,  by  tlie  former  method,  it  is  obtained 
more  free  from  hair.  Though  small  in  t|uautity,  not  exceeding 
from  1^  to  2  lbs.  in  the  unwashed  stnte,  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  softness,  and  the  hrmness  of  its  hlamentSy  which  render 
it  highly  suitable  for  hose  and  flarniels.  But  it  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  tbrniation  of  cloths,  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  the  property 
of  felting.  Little  attention  is  paitl,  in  general,  to  the  manage- 
ment or  amelioration  of  the  breed,  and  there  seems  to  be  scarcely 
any  selection  of  the  parent  stock.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  improvement  in  those  particulars  has  been  recently  effected, 
and  the  establishment  of  steam  navigiition  between  Lerwick  and 
the  Southj  wall  quicken  the  impulse,  by  bnnging  those  remote 
islands  into  closer  contact  with  the  great  markets.  The  mutton^ 
tliough  small,  is  rich  and  delicate.  A  cross  witli  the  Merino  w^as 
tried  without  advantage.  The  Cheviot  breed  have  been  found 
to  answer  that  pnrjiose  much  better. 

Our  ancient  Hebridcan  sheej>  Is  among  the  smallest  of  its  kind, 
tlie  entire  carcase  not  w^eighing  more  than  20  lbs.  Its  form  i^ 
lank,  the  bonis  usually  straight  and  short,  the  face  and  legs  are 
wdiite,  the  tail  extrenH*ly  short,  the  colour  iif  the  coat  vaiioiis. 
The  weight  of  the  wool  scarcely  exceeds  1  lb. ;  but  its  quality, 
when  the  pasture  ground  is  favourable,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment judicious,  is  very  fine^  I'esembling  that  of  Shetland  in  soft- 
ness. 

One  of  the  most  noted  and  valuable  of  our  northei'n  breeds  is 
the  bhick-faced  or  heath  sheep,  of  Eoglisb  origin,  and  still  widely 
distributed  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
In  Scotland  J  it  now^  extends  froui  St,  Abb's  Head  to  the  Lisli 
Channel,  and  from  our  southern  counties  into  Argyllshu^ej  and 
over  the  northern  Highlands,  from  the  Grampians  to  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  But  although  known  almost  from  time  innnemorial  in 
our  border  counties,  its  introduction  to  the  central  and  northern 
Iligldands  is  of  very  ix^cent  origin,  that  is,  about  tiie  middle  of 
last  eentnrvj  when  sheep  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to  supersede 
the  larger  cattle.  Our  original  breed  was  a  small  soft-wooleil 
dun-faced  creRtnvQ^  with  wild  habits,  and  very  hardy  constitution. 
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Ls  Ibqc  ad.  imws  x  s  k  a:  i.  iiiB**rg'iL  ::x::*f  unm.  :n2ic  soosi^ 
SBFHOKSEL  nim   nor  -^^^tniwpa^  .siaiiis-  iw  -rdit  ncsifis^  i£ 
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MSUC   -BUI.  JSEa&rXLiMC        Zjlf  JtfWd  £^ 

tke  iSgtfyi*^  ip^jSE  -iWJa^m^^r  T'lf  #**£>  Ar  ^g**T  Ar  iuTt  JT^  liIBI^  tSSk^ 
Alt  fcnrwHL  <gimM-.»n»%  ■L'wimur  tt  ti**  deSBlift^^  HR:  T=i«rr   in—zy*  JOU. 

sweet  amt  jcmgT.  fiiLx  aamsiiimr  of  i:  iTsnisaL  i^fc^'iuir.  jed£.  ^  TCif^ 
fcrred  is.  ^escsMoi.  il  liL  trrm^  mrafw  \  j^^vb:  cnsmccT  li-  nifir 
expQRBd  33-  line-  EiTgSBT  jnacsss^  imgl  jutt^  jdil  otiac^  TW 
lian£hoQi£  taf  "sbc-  Tint'*!!  Tii"*rtr  iiRtec^  jiii£  "31^  varr  or  "viari  35 
tfaihiB  <s  2isac£T  Taissmz  lasan'iS^  Ji^TiaHr?  x  of  :£iftf  Jux^ifs:  ^luneu 
Ls  diirfiaBC  i  tnit  Tniprirr  insiUEx  if  -^  wi^iL  itiiri  i  i2sei& 
duedr  in  t^  .Tiaimiatgag*-  of  !;ar^«HSw  jcni.  ::2i±^  rioc^ksr  sa2&.     C^ 

from  tke  arOBBirj  'tsacaiSEC.  lisriiir  itasiimf^  iticiitts^  sui  jvis 
the  bbck  CKasusr  i»:i:x  n:  sk^  sdl  jti^^  T^  ites  isre  irozDi  ^ 
Twrf'iiiiir  iraans:  lai*:  ^ttssr^r  i^  Trn^-  sqc  t^  ix:scmi««£Bzie!i£  ^^ 

ing. 

amalgamaiE'  t^tt  raster  w^izr  :G^i=r  n^^f^.  s:-  iz;u  TisEstiDaEa 

The  process  im«  besa  izied  ▼5:ii  liit  Ciit^.c  r^ie — 


**  Bat  tike  desggaaais  msi^  Iiubl  i'jm»z  ixiesisr  ic  ve&£^i.  Knu  aW 
qoifitj  of  wc«i.  io  Vb!t  f^re  CWnriicLs.  lAi  itn  -^tt  Ustt^-hicie^  »kM  i» 
hardnMse  aod  apdcadc:  lui  iLirr^  b.  S2.  '^^^lz^i  ^-cslitt  c£  bedfiiks^     Ban 
as  it  i>  Boc  ^v»$  4k«su>l  scse  «>  /^ttr.-gr  ;&  ^bick  v/  <£:ieiep  i*2l£i%i3eiil 
to  thdr  ia^s^ST,  xLe  farhcooe  i<f  *  ir.inrr.zrtii  crcesr^  wiih  ibe  CbeTioc 
until  the  flcic^  kxf  ^aqpirwi  :;£ie  ^iairfcr:*^^  vc  ibe  iiizcir,  ias  Iwen  swnse^ 
times  adopted,  so  dscat  c&e  ccidsal  libick'f&ieieil  5:o«rk  hdks  UetNTme  in 
time  sbaost  ClKrsioc-     Asc-cLer  =5 •eioes  t-f  crv«?sr.2  has  beien  remark- 
aWy  socccssfoL  nuDd j.  tb*  eznploTinz  of  riaies  of  ibe  Leicester  or 
Sooth-down  breeds  ftur  a  fir^t  cross.     The  lamb^.  ihe  i^"<nll  of  this 
mixture,  are  exeeflent.  ri^cg  to  a  much  greater  weight  than  ihoste  of 
^  pore  hbiA-i^ctd  breed.     Great  number?  of  this  mixed  race  are 
now  prodnced,  and  an  increased  source  <^  pro^  is  thus  <^ned  to 
breeders  by  the  salt  of  their  tood^  ^leep.     Of  the&e  crosseew  the  I 
has  been  loond  to  be  the  Leicester.     That  with  the  South-dowui^,  urv 
duces  very  handsome  sheep,  baring  perfeetljr  black  faei^  aiul  J 
and  a  dose  good  fleece ;  bat  they  scarcely  attain  the  6Vt6 
Leicester  crosses,  and  the  latter,  accordingly,  are  preferred 
special  purpose  for  which  this  ^>ecies  of  breeding  is  d^igoedf  — 
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There  is  still  great  room  for  the  improvement  of  tin's  valuable   • 
and  far-spread  breed.     By  a  careful  selection  of  the  parents,  and^ 
by  rearing  these  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  ftiU  deve*  V 
lopment  of  their  forms^  much  pood  may  be  done.    Although  the 
Clie\iot  sheep,  itself  derived  from  an  exposed  and  mountainous 
countiy,  has  in  many  districts  su|>erseded  the  black-faced  kind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  hardier,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  heathy  or  comparatively  barren  ranges,     Wq  cannot 
liere  enter  into  the  histoiy  of  the  Cheviot,  whicb,  however,  the 
reader  will  find  given  with  great  coni|deteness  in  Mr.  Lowe's 
octavo  volume.     We  si i all  merely  mention  that  their  general 
management  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  kind^  although,  as 
tliey  occupy  less  mountainous  ranges^  they  are  more  easily  sup- 
plied with  winter  food.     Their  aspect  is  faniiliar  to  all.     Both 
sexes  arc  without  hoiTis,  and  the  face  and  legs  are  white,  with 
occasional  excejjtionsj  in  which  these  paits  arc  dun.    Their  natu-  fl 
ralfonn,  as  in  other  mountain  breeds,  is  light  in  the  foreH|uarter ;  V 
but  this  chm'acter  is  removable  by  cai^eful  breeding,  many  of  the 
modem  Cheviots  being  of  good  pro|>ortions.     The  wool  is  short, 
and   suificiently  fine  hir  the  manufacture  of  certain  cloths,  al- 
though it  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  coiu*ser  manufactures,  ^M 
in  consequence  of  tlie  extensive  introduction  of  the  Merino  fleeces  ^ 
of  Saxony  and  Sjiain.     Our  breeders,  moreover,  having  mainly 
directed  tlieir  attention  to  the  fattening  properties  of  this  race, 
the  wool  has  diminished  in  fineness,  although  its  length  and 
weight  have  been  increased.    It  weighs  about  3i  lbs.,  and  varies 
in  quahty  with  the  nature  of  the  pasture. 

The  history  and  attributes  of  the  famous  Meiino  race  are 
amply  discussed  by  Mr.  Low,  It  is  not  known  by  what  progres- 
sive* steps  the  fleece  acquired  its  peculiarly  close  and  oily  qua- 
lities, and  the  fineness  of  its  filaments ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  much  is  due  to  climatic  influence,  the  nature  of  the 
pasture,  and  other  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which 
these  creatures  have  been  so  long  naturalized.  It  weighs  more 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  and  none 
can  compare  \y\t\i  it  in  the  property  of  felting.  The  name  by 
wdiich  the  race  is  distinguished  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  adjective  term  merino^  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  sheep 
moving  from  pasture  to  pastm^e.  We  may  here  mention,  that 
there  seem  to  be  two  principal  kinds  of  sheep  in  Spain, — the 
coarse-tcookdy  which  always  remain  in  their  native  pastures,  and 
arc  housed  every  night  dm-ing  winter,  and  the  Jim-ieooled^  which 
are  always  in  the  open  air,  and  travel  every  season  from  the  cool 
mountains  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  kingdom,  to  feed  in 
winter  over  the  southern  and  w^anner  j>lains  of  Andalusia,  Man- 
cha,  and  Estremadura.     It  is  to  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
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of  these  wandering  flocks  that  the  tenn  Merino  is  applied.  The 
fleece  is  shorn  in  spring,  during  an  early  period  of  their  return 
northwards.  The  shearing-houses,  called  Esquileos^  consist  of 
two  rudely  constructed  rooms,  with  a  long  narrow  hut  adjoining, 
called  the  sweating  house,  into  which  such  as  are  to  be  sliom  are 
pushed  as  close  as  they  can  stand,  during,  the  preceding  night. 
They  are  thus  made  to  undergo  a  great  perspiration,  which  sof- 
tens the  hard  unctuous  matters  previously  formed  upon  the 
fleece,  and  no  preparatory  washing  is  required.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Spain  about  ten  millions  of  this  fine-wooled  travel- 
ling race,  tended  by  about  fifty  thousand  shepherds,  and  guarded 
by  thirty  thousand  dogs.* 

Although  the  Spaniards,  for  a  length  of  time,  succeeded  in 
jealously  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  their  peculiar  breed,  other 
countries  have  since  succeeded  in  carrying  ofi*  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  many  an  adventurous  Jason  now  tends  his  flocks  on  the  far- 
distant  plains  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But 
it  is  in  the  German  States  that  the  culture  of  the  Merino  race 
has  been  most  widely  and  successfdlly  difiused.  The  Saxon 
wool  is  now  the  finest  in  the  world.  As  an  article  of  food,  the 
breed  in  question  is  of  indifferent  quality;  Its  constitution  is 
very  delicate,  and  the  females  mafe  such  bad  nurses,  that  in 
Spain  half  the  lambs  are  killed,  to  enable  the  ewes  to  suckle  the 
remainder. 

3.  The  Ox. — The  natural  origin  of  our  domesticated  cattle  is 
but  obscurely  known.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  fi:om  the  Urus  of  ancient  writers,  the  Thur  of  the  Polish 
nation,  an  animal  which  seems  to  have  become  almost  extinct  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  civiUzation 
among  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  It  probably  ceased  to 
exist  in  a  living  state  about  the  fifteenth  century,  except  in  some 
of  the  Eoyal  Parks  of  Poland.  Its  bones  occur  in  various  allu- 
vial soils  of  Europe,  and  do  not  differ  essentially  from  our  domes- 
tic breed.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Low  regards  it  as  still  existing, 
that  is,  as  represented  by  the  white  cattle  preserved  in  the  parks 
of  some  of  our  nobility.  We  confess  our  opposition  to  this  view. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  ancient  Uri  were  white ;  and  all  we 
know  of  the  natural  tendency  of  their  supposed  descendants 
(that  is,  our  domesticated  cattle  in  general)  leads  to  the  be- 


*  The  number  of  sheep  in  Britain  has  been  calculated  at  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  millions.  We  have  seen  it  somewhere  noted,  that  the  great  Hungarian  noble- 
man, Prince  Esterhazy,  was  the  owner  of  three  millions  of  sheep, — a  fact  which  we 
never  stated  as  such,  but  once,  when  an  individual  whom  we  chanced  to  meet  one 
rainy  day  at  an  inn  in  the  north  country,  endeavoured  to  strike  us  with  awe,  by 
saying  that  he  was  himself  the  greatest  sheep  farmer  in  the  known  world. 
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lief  that  they  were  black  or  brown.   One  good  njason,  certainly, 

for  wkite  beiiifsj  the  prevailiTi*:^  colour  among  tlie  so-called  wild 
cattle  of  Cliillingham  and  other  preserves^  is^  that  %vheiiever 
individuals  are  pjroduced  of  any  other  col  our  j  they  arc  killed- 
The  wild  cattle  at  Chartley  Park  (Lord  Ferrers')  arc  not  seldom 
born  entirely  black,  but  tliere,  too,  they  ai^  immediately  put  to 
death.  We  know  that  the  Asiatic  nations  attach  a  character  of 
sanctity  to  milk-white  oxen,  just  as  the  Egyptirins  did  in  ancient 
times, — a  circumstance  less  likely  to  have  hajjpened  had  that 
colour  been  the  ordinary  and  natui'ul  one.  The  same  feeling 
attaches  to  other  animals  in  various  countries,  showing  that  white 
is  a  colour  of  dhiinction^  and  therefore  not  natural  to  onr  beasts 
of  burden,  "  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in 
judgment/-  says  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak ;  and  w  bite 
elephants  (when  such  by  chance  occur)  are /e^zW/^  am on^  certain 
African  tribes  at  the  present  day.  That  these  white  cattle  existed 
in  Britain  at  a  very  early  period,  w^e  know  from  the  account 
given  by  Fitz-Stephen,  w  ho  died  in  the  tw^elfth  century,  and  who 
mentions  Uri  Siflvestre^  as  denizens  of  txreat  forests  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  It  is  chronicled  by  Bocthius,  that  King  Robert 
Bmce  was  nearly  slain  by  one  of  these  white  !>nllsj  which  attacked 
him  in  the  "  grct  Wod  of  Caiidon,'^  but  was  rescued  by  "  ane 
man  of  great  sjarit,"  ^'  whom  he  endued/' adds  Ilolinshed,  "with 
gi'eat  possessions;  and  his  lineage  is  to  this  day  called  of  the 
riu^nbullsj  because  he  overturned  tlie  beast,  and  saved  the  King's 
life  by  such  jjrowess  and  manhood.''  Conrad  Gesner,  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  describes  "  their  f^esh  as  very  pletisant,  tho' 


full  of  sinews,  and  very  acceptable  to  the  greatest  fulks,  for  winch 
cause  they  are  grown  to  a  smidl  number;  their  qualities  being 
like  to  the  former  beast  (the  bison),  excepting  their  colour  and 
beard,  1  will  term  thein  a  white  Caledonkm^  or  Scoiian  BtmnJ^'^ 
Alth-ovandus,  also,  uses  the  phrase — "  Buon  albus  Scoticus  seu 
CaJedoniciii^j^  w^bich  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  one  had 
not  the  animal  been  x^omewliat  peculiar  in  its  colour.  The  variety 
in  question  seems  to  have  been  ke])t  hi  parks  and  forest  ranges 
fi-om  a  remote  atitii[uity,  as  an  ap]>anage  of  princely  state,  "And 
thoucht,'"*  says  Boethius,  "  thir  bidlis  wcr  hred  in  sindrj^  boundis 
of  the  Calidon  Wod,  now  be  continwal  hunting  and  lust  of  inso- 
lent men,  they  are  destrojdt  in  all  partis  of  Scotland,  and  nane 
of  thaim  lefl;  but  nlianarlie  in  Cunurnald»''t  So  likewise  in  a 
manuscript  (of  1570-71)  published  by  Su*  J,  O.  Dalyell,  the 
writer  makes  lament  over  the  destruction  of  deer,  and  of  the 
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♦  See  TopfeerB  Historp  of  Fovr- footed  Bex^jtUf  p.  41. 
t  Tait's  Reprint  of  Bt4lendt>u's  Traiielatbn,  p,  39. 
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"  quhit  ky  and  bullis,"  adding — "  For  that  kynd  of  ky  and  bullis 
he  hein  kepit  thir  money  zeiris  in  the  said  forest,  and  the  like  was 
not  mantenit  in  ony  ither  partis  of  the  lie  of  Albion."*  All 
these  notices  indicate  a  peculiar,  though  not  a  pristine  breed. 
We  have  thus  no  proof  that  white  was  the  natural  colour  of  wild 
oxen,  properly  so-called ;  but  we  have  many  indications  of  the 
contrary.  Even  the  familiar  name  of  black  cattle^  so  universally 
applied  to  the  majority  of  our  northern  races,  may  be  considered 
as  pointing  to  the  natural  hue,  and  certainly  no  breed  in  Britain 
exists  under  fewer  artificial  aids.  Now,  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  all  cultivated  animals  to  resume  or  revert  to  the  colour 
of  the  original  species,  whenever  they  are  placed  under  circum- 
stances analogous  to  those  of  their  unreclaimed  condition.  Thus 
the  countless  herds  which  roam  over  the  plains  of  South  America 
are  scarcely  ever  of  any  other  colour  than  blackish  brown.  The 
most  ancient  representations  of  the  German  and  Pohsh  races 
shew  that  these  were  of  a  sooty  black.  Several  old  authors,  such 
as  Herberstein  and  Martin  Cromer,  mention  that  uri^  or  wild 
bulls,  were,  in  their  day,  kept  at  Massovia,  near  Warsaw,  just  as 
the  zuhr^  or  bison,  still  is  in  the  Forest  of  Bialoviezenski,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  former  being  white.  Anthony 
Schneebergen  describes,  by  the  name  of  thuvj  a  species  of  wild 
bull,  dificring  little  fi'om  the  domestic  breed,  except  in  its  greater 
size,  the  beauty  of  its  coat,  and  the  uniformly  black  colour  of  the 
males.  We  therefore  incline  to  consider  white  as  a  colour  of 
cultivation,  as  a  result  of  human  influence,  more  or  less  imme- 
diate, and  conclude  that  our  so-called  wild  cattle  of  a  white 
colour  are  not  the  original  "  uri  sylvestres,"  but  are  merely 
descended  from  them  in  the  same  sense  as  all  the  other  varieties 
of  the  species  may  be  said  to  have  also  so  descended. 

The  immeasurable  benefits  conferred  upon  the  human  race 
by  the  early  domestication  of  the  ox,  are  indicated  by  the  depth 
and  breadth  to  which  its  very  name  is  simk  almost  into  the 
foundations  of  social  life.  The  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
terms  are  all  merely  the  Hebrew  word  Taur  (which  signifies 
great)  variously  terminated.  The  classical  writers  also  used  the 
term  Urus  from  C/ir,  meaning  ancient  or  primeval,  a  radical  term 
common  to  many  languages,  and  still  retained  in  the  Teutonic 
tongues,  and  exempHfied  in  the  old  German  name  for  wild  cattle, 
Urochs  (ur  and  ox).  From  the  former  existence  of  these 
animals  (that  is,  of  Tauri  and  Uri)  in  a  wild  state  in  numerous 
coan tries,  are  derived  such  names  as  Turan,  Turcomania,  Thur- 
gau,  the  Thuringian  forest,  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  the  Tauri,  a 


^  Illustrations  of  Scottish  Histori/. 
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seciiredj  continued,  and  increased.  Tins  is  the  abject  of  the 
breeder  of  stock,  wlto  takes  advantage  of  the  ascertained  fact, 
that  animals  wbich,  from  whatever  cansCj  have  acquii'ed  a 
peciihar  conformation,  frequently  transmit  that  cojifbrmation  to 
their  young,  and  these  again  to  their  descendants. 

^'The  greyboimd/*  observe'*  Protestor  l^w,  '■*  communicates  to  his 
progeny  tlie  flexible  tieck,  the  long  backt  tlie  slender  a^le  litribs,  which 
fit  him  ibr  capturing  hi^i  prey  by  speed  ;  the  blooclhounti  transmits  his 
expanded  nostril,  fitted  tor  that  sur[>as8mg  sense  of  smell  whieh  enables 
him  to  follow  the  evimescent  traces  of  his  victim  upon  the  ground ; 
tho  bull-dog  transmits  to  \i\s  young  his  mnseular  form  and  powerlul 
jaws.  No  one  ever  expects  to  see  two  greyboimds  produce  an  animal 
like  a  terrier ;  two  bloodhounds  one  resembling  a  sbepherd*s  cur ;  two 
bull- dogs  any  acdmal  diflPering  ia  esseoiiai  characters  from  themselves. 
And  m  idl  tliose  varieties  of  tlie  other  domesticated  animtds  which  we 
term  breeds,  the  constancy  of  tiie  law  of  transmitted  properties  is  alike 
manifested.  The  Merino  sheep  communicates  to  its  yovmg  the  pro- 
perties which  it  has  acquired  oo  tlie  mountiiin  pastures  of  Spain,  of 
ftrodueing  a  short,  unctuous  wool,  mid  this  in  localities  so  difterent  bb 
in  the  granitic  soils  of  Sweden,  the  plains  of  Silesia,  the  sands  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  IIop*3,  and  the  myrtle  forests  of  New  ITolland,  The 
horse  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  wherever  he  is  carried,  communicates  Uf 
his  descendants  the  properties  distinctive  of  his  race.  The  great  black 
horse  of  the  meadows  of  Flan^lers  transmits  to  his  progeny  the  maa- 
sive  form  and  very  colour  whicb  be  has  himself  acquired  ;  the  race- 
horse of  England^  tbc  conformation  which  adopts  him  to  rapid  motion  ; 
tlie  pony  of  Norway,  the  characters  which  have  fitted  him  for  a 
country  of  heaths  and  mountains  ;  and  so  on  in  every  ca^^e  where 
animalsj  by  successive  reproduction  with  one  another,  iiave  acquired 
the  common  properties  which  constitute  a  breed/** 

Bnt  it  was  8j>eedily  discovered^  in  carrying  this  principle  of 

Ehysioh:>f^yj  as  we  may  term  it,  into  practical  eftect,  that  certain 
mits  existed  in  natore  which  could  not  be  exceeded,  uithont 
endangering  the  safety,  and  even  the  existence,  of  the  ain'nials 
themselves.  Thns,  in  the  earliest  formation  of  our  finest  aiti- 
ficial  breeds  of  cattle,  the  sole  object  attended  to  was  the  selection 
of  those  animals  most  distingnished  by  the  characters  which  it 
was  desired  to  cultivate.  But  the  fear  of  mixing  the  improved 
stock  with  vulgar  blood  induced  our  graziers  to  breed  from  the 
fonner  alone,  experience  ba\ing  shown  that  the  closer  the  affinity 
of  blood,  the  nearer  the  resenibtance  of  character.  Hence  the 
system  pursued  by  Bakewell,  (tolling,  and  othersj  of  breeding 
"  in  and  in/*  of  which  the  immediate  efieet  was,  no  doubt^  to 
produce  a  well  marked  family  group,  distinguished  by  the  re- 
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quired  characters.  Another  effect  followed,  of  temporary  advan- 
tage in  its  way — the  individuals  arrived  sooner  at  maturity,  and 
thus  became  more  speedily  fitted  for  their  intended  use,  the 
supply  of  human  food.  Thus  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
breeder  was  obtained,  that  of  being  able  to  raise  animals  of  which 
the  fat  and  muscle  were  speedily  matured,  in  which  respects,  it  is 
well  known,  several  of  the  artificial  breeds  of  England  became 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  still  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country.  But  this  "  in  and  in"  practice  was,  as  we  have  said, 
soon  discovered  to  have  its  limits. 

**  The  animals,  with  their  earlier  maturity,  and  increased  tendency 
to  obesity,  became  less  hardy;  their  skins  became  thinner,  and  the 
hairy  or  woolly  covering  more  scanty;  their  Hmbs  became  more 
slender ;  the  males  lost  so  much  of  the  masculine  character  as  often  to 
be  incapable  of  propagating  their  race,  while  the  power  of  the  females 
to  secrete  milk  diminished ;  and  both  sexes  were  rendered  more  subject 
to  diseases,  as  apoplexy,  and  inflammation  of  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  organs.  While,  then,  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the 
means  of  communicating  certain  properties  to  animals  cultivated  for 
human  food,  it  is  no  less  important  to  be  aware  of  its  tendency  to 
impair  that  sound  health  and  constitutional  hardiness,  on  which  the 
profit  of  the  breeder  may  often  more  depend  than  even  on  an  early 
maturity  of  the  animal  system." — Introdtiction,  p.  114. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Professor  Low  treats  of  our 
domesticated  species,  viz.,  the  goat — ^the  sheep — the  ox — the  hog 
— ^the  horse,  and  the  dog.  Under  these  heads  he  presents  us  with 
the  natural  and  economical  history  of  the  numerous  varieties  into 
which  each  species  is  divisible.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 
admit  of  our  giving  such  an  ample  exposition  of  his  labours  as 
they  merit,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  rorm  an  abstract  of  some 
of  tne  principal  subjects,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  leading  character 
of  the  work — adding  from  our  own  resources  whatever  may  tend 
to  further  edification. 

1.  The  goat. — There  are  seven  or  eight  distinct  species  of  wild 
goat  known  to  naturalists ;  and  as  certain  of  the  domesticated 
varieties  resemble  one  kind,  while  some  exhibit  an  alliance  to 
others,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  origin  of  our  subjugated  sorts 
was  complex  rather  than  simple.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  goat,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  forms,  is  certainly  among  the  most  anciently 
domesticated  of  all  the  animals  subservient  to  the  human  race. 
It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings  as  constituting 
a  portion  of  the  riches  of  the  patriarchs ;  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
Hindoos  from  the  remotest  times  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, and  is  figured  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  in  all 
representations  of  religious  rites  and  rural  labours.  In  the  clas- 
sical mythology  the  goat  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Conservator, 
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sacrificed  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Bacclms,  and  the  Paphian  Vent 
while  its  skin  formed  the  aegis  of  ^linerva^  and  its  6ha|>c  wa 
assximed  as  among  the  attributes  of  Pan  and  the  Satyi's,     Tbe^ 
ancient  Gauls,  and  all  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Europe  possessed  it ; 
and  up  to  a  recent  period  the  Cambro-Britons,  and  the  Celts 
Scotland  and  the  sister  isle,  made  fnlly  greater  use  of  gt>ats  thail 
I  sheep.     But  though   thus  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  thd 
Eastj  this  animal  was  ijuite  unkno\^^l  on  the  great  insular  con^ 
tinent  of  New  Holland,  in  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  through- 
out the  vast  extent  of  Nortli  and  South  America. 

The  most  noted  of  the  domesticated  kind  is  the  goat  of  Thibet, 
fi-onx  tlie  soft  an*l  delicate  wool  of  which  are  produced  those 
famous  fabrics  of  the  East  called  Cashmere  Shawls,  so  named 
from  the  province  in  wliich  tliej  ai'o  chiefly  manuiactm*ed.     Tli^H 
animal  is  stout  of  hmb,  with  elongated  body,  covered  with  gloss^^B 
hairj  frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  in  lenf^h,  trailing  almost  on  the 

f round.  The  colour,  though  sometimes  milk-white,  is  generally 
rownish,  ^ith  points  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  the  wool,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  iall  off  of  itself  at  certain  seasons,  is  easily  removec^M 
by  means  of  combs,  while  the  hair  remains  adhering  to  the  skin^| 
A  shawl  of  the  liner  kind  takes  a  year  or  more  in  makingj  and 
fom*  persons  sit  together  at  a  frame,  using  nmnerous  needles* 
It  is  computed  that  in  Cashmere  alone  30,000  of  these  beautiful 
fabrics  are  manufactured  every  year.  Atteinj)ts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  tlie  Thibet  goat  into  Europe,  l)ut  in  conseqiience  of 
the  smidl  quantity  of  wool  |>r educed,  and  the  gi'eat  amount  re- 
quired of  manual  labour,  the  endeavour  has  l>een  by  no  means 
successful,  even  in  E ranee — while  in  Britain,  from  our  humid 
climate,  it  has  proved  still  more  abortive.  Thibet  is  a  country 
of  vast  elevation,  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature,  andH 
the  peculiar  wool  in  question  being  a  natural  prorision  fl>r  the 
sustenance  of  animal  heat,  it  deteriorates  in  quality,  and  decreases 
in  amount,  luider  the  influence  of  comparatively  temperate  climes. 
Several  fine  races  of  goat  exist  in  Asiatic  Turkey.     That  of 

Angora,  in       '  -    ...     - 

hair,  which 

camblet,  regarded  as  the  most  durable  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the 

East. 

"  Tlie  goats  of  Angora,"  says  Professor  Low,  *^  have  been  brought 
to  France,  where  tliey  have  become  readily  naturalized,  and  do  not; 
appear  to  be  more  tender  than  the  eoranion  kinds.  They  have  been 
carried  likewise  to  Sweden,  and  otber  parts  of  Europe  ;  hut  it  may  b 
believed,  tliat  after  a  time,  they  will  lose  that  peculiar  softness  of  the 
hair  which  characterizes  them  in  their  native  country.  The  soil  oj 
Angom  is  a  chalky  marl,  wliicJi  seems  to  have  the  property  of  com- 
municating to  the  animals  that  live  upon  it  a  silky  texture  of  the  hair, 


n  Asia  Minor,  is  distinguished  by  its  long  waving,  ^ilky^B 
di,  when  spun  into   threads,  forms  a  peculiar  kmd  of" 
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The  dog  and  cat  of  the  same  country  are  distinguished  by  the  glossy 
softness  of  their  fur,  and  are  very  beautiful." — ^P.  14. 

A  remarkable  variety,  with  long  pendulous  ears,  f5pequently 
without  horns,  the  facial  outline  very  convex,  the  hair  short, 
the  limbs  delicate,  and  the  udder  of  the  female  reaching  almost 
to  the  ground,  is  called  the  Syrian  goat,  although  it  extends  into 
Upper  Egypt,  and  is  closely  represented  by  a  corresponding 
breed  in  the  far  eastern  country  of  Nepaul.  This  kind  is  ex- 
tremely docile,  and  as  it  yields  a  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  greatly 
prized  in  many  arid  lands. 

In  regard  to  the  wild  species,  we  shall  merely  mention  that 
the  Capra  ^gagrus  of  I^allas,  which  inhabits  the  mountain 
chains  of  Western  Asia,  and  spreads  southwards  through  Persia, 
and  the  Cabul  country,  into  Hindostan,  is  believed  by  natural- 
ists to  be  the  origin  of  our  domestic  kinds.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  wild  goat  of  Sinai,  a  distinct  species,  described 
by  Ehrenberg,  under  the  name  of  Capra  Sinaitica  ( C.  Jaela  of 
Hamilton  Smith,)  which  inhabits  southern  Syria,  Arabia,  Sinai, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  may  be  regarded  as  the  animal 
so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings.  On  the  whole, 
the  goat  may  be  considered  among  the  least  useful  of  our  do- 
mesticated species.  Its  great  strength  and  activity  prevent  its 
being  confined  within  a  limited  range,  and  it  thus  proves  injuri- 
ous to  the  produce  both  of  field  and  forest,  and  in  southern 
countries  is  prejudicial  to  the  vines.  In  France,  the  district  of 
Mont  d'Or  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats.  Within  a  space 
not  exceeding  two  leagues  in  its  largest  diameter,  11,000  are 
kept,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Lyons  with  cheese. 
The  taste  for  goat's  flesh  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  prevailing 
one  in  European  countries.  But  Professor  Low  seems  to  regard 
the  milk  as  of  greater  value  in  household  economy  than  usually 
supposed. 

"  Families  who  keep  a  single  cow  would  find  a  goat  or  two  always 
usefiil,  as  supplying  milk  when  that  of  the  other  was  wanting ;  and 
experience  shows,  that  the  humbler  cottagers  would  derive  a  profit 
from  having  one  or  two  of  these  animals,  which  could  be  maintained 
on  food  which  the  cow  would  reject.  Persons  even  in  large  towns 
would,  by  means  of  the  goat,  readily  supply  themselves  with  milk 
far  superior  to  that  which  they  can  now  obtain  ;  and  it  is  surprising, 
that  a  method  so  simple,  of  avoiding  the  firauds  too  much  practised  in 
the  case  of  this  kind  of  food,  should  be  neglected.  Goats  bear  well 
the  motion  and  confinement  of  ship  board,  and  are  better  fitted  for 
supplying  milk  on  sea- voyages,  than  any  other  animal." — ^P.  21. 

2.  T7ie  sheep. — A  satisfactory  sketch  of  the  natural  and  econo- 
mical history  of  this  invaluable  species,  would  of  itself  more  than 
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suffice  to  fill  the  space  to  which  we  are  necessarily  restricted  In 
the  present  article.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
a  brief  exposition. 

Naturalists  have  failed  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goat  bj 
any  definite,  invarialile,  or  very  clearly  marked  zoological  cha- 
racters, but  tlieir  actual  difference  in  kind  cannot  be  d<mbted, 
and  their  general  as])cct,  as  well  as  mode  of  lite,  is  in  yumij  re- 
spects so  dissimilar,  that  tlie  popular  language  of  all  countries, 
wherever  these  animals  are  known,  has  cliaructerized  tlicm  by 
appropriate  and  respective  names.  For  ourselves,  we  think  we 
could  safely  commit  the  power  of  discrimination  to  those  useful 
seuses^ — taste  and  smell.  Yet  in  the  wild  state,  the  sheep  is  not 
less  active  and  energetic  than  the  goat ;  and  while  its  dimensions 
are  ftilly  greater,  its  muscular  power  is  at  least  equal,  both  ia 
force  and  dnratiou.  It  is  er|ually  alpine  in  its  habits,  and  aa 
fearless  of  crag  and  clifi'^ — dwelling,  as  is  well  known,  among  the 
steep,  and  sometimes  inaccessible  summits  of  lofty  mountains. 
Moreover,  tlie  fact  has  been  long  aseertainefl,  that  a  mixed  breed 
is  produceable  between  tlie  goat  and  the  ewe,  and  between  the 
ram  and  the  she-goat ;  and  it  is  alleged  by  many  sheplierds,  al- 
though doubted  by  most  naturalists,  that  the  hybrid  stock  is  it- 
self fruitful.  Breeds  of  this  uiixed  race,  according  to  Professor 
Low,  ai'e  numerous  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  can  scarcely 
fail  to  make  their  ajipeai'ance  wherever  sheep  and  goats  are 
herded  together. 

The  great  distinctive  fact  in  the  geographical  history  of  these 
animals  is  thisj  that  while  the  wild  goat  is  unknown  as  an  origi- 
nal inhabitant  of  the  New  World,  the  wild  sheep,  called  argali, 
{Ovismontanu^)  is  spread  over  a  great  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains from  their  most  noithem  point,  in  latitude  68'',  to  at  least 
the  40th  degree.* 

The  latter  is  a  magnificent  creature,  about  six  feet  In  length, 
three  feet  and  a-half  in  height,  at  the  shoulder ;  each  horn  nearly 
thi-ee  feet  long,  mth  a  circumference  of  thirteen  uiches  at  the 
base.  Except  during  the  rutting  season  in  December,  tlie  old 
rams  form  separate  flocks.  The  ewes  produce  in  June  and 
July,  and  ascend  with  their  yomig  to  the  most  inaccessible 
heights.  Mr.  Drummond,  the  lamented  botanist,  informed  the 
intrepid  Doctor  (we  take  pleasure,  in  the  fii'st  occasion  aftbrded 
us,  to  inscribe  his  name  as  Sir  John)  Richardson  that  be  found 
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•  We  beitriti  mind  the  Capra  Amerieana  of  recent  writers,  called  the  wool -bear- 
ing antelope  by  ilatuilton  Smitli,  and  now  formitig  the  sub  genus  jt procerus  of  the 
author  last  named*  It  is  iiot  nn  actual  goatj  though  very  like  one.  D^  BJaiuville 
classed  it  with  the  chamoiB. 
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little  dilBSculty  in  approaching  these  Rocky-Mountain  sheep  in  re- 
tired places,  where  nunters  Sad  seldom  penetrated ;  but  that  in 
situations  where  they  had  been  often  fired  at,  they  were  ex- 
tremely wild,  and  after  alarming  their  companions  by  a  hissing 
sound,  scaled  the  rocky  heights  with  a  speed  and  agility  that 
baffled  all  pursuit.  Their  favourite  feeding  places  are  grassy 
knolls,  skirted  with  craggy  rocks,  to  which  they  can  retreat 
when  pursued  by  dogs  or  wolves.  They  were-  observed  to  pay 
daily  visits  to  certain  caves  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  feed  on 
a  saline  efflorescence  with  which  the  surface  was  incrusted. 
Whether  this  animal  is  identical  with  'the  eastern  argali,  or  wild 
sheep  of  the  old  world,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  elevated  Steppes  of  Siberia,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Irtisch  to  Kamschatka,  is  a  point  on  which  naturalists  are  not 
agreed.  "  H  est  k  croire,"  says  Cuvier,  "  que  le  Mouton  d'Am6- 
rique  {Ovis  m^ontana)  est  de  Fespfece  de  1' Argali,  qui  a  pu  passer 
la  mer  sur  la  glace;  ses  comes  sont  trfes  grosses,  et  forment 
mieux  la  spirale  qu'i  TArgali  ordinaire."*  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, on  the  other  nand,  informs  us  that  there  is  in  the  Linnaean 
Society  a  good  specimen  of  a  sheep  from  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
paul,  which  does  not  seem  to  diflfer  from  the  Siberian  argali,  but 
IS  distinct  from  the  American  species.f  Their  prevailing  charac^ 
ters,  however,  are  very  similar,  and  the  Asiatic  kind  shows  the 
same  strong  love  of  salt,  digging  holes  in  certain  places  to  obtain 
it.  Their  horns  are  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  when  cast  by  any  accident,  and  left  upon  the 
ground,  young  foxes  have  been  observed  to  take  shelter  m  their 
cavities.  In  both  species  the  wool  is  concealed  beneath  a  long 
coarse  covering  of  hair.  A  third  kind  is  known  to  naturalists 
under  the  name  of  bearded  argali — Ovis  tragelaphust  It  occurs 
in  Morocco,  and  among  the  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Another  species  of  wild  sheep,  is  the  Mouflon  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Islands,  Ovis  ammon  of  systematic  writers,  and  named 
Musmon  by  the  ancients.  It  inhabits  the  loftiest  parts  of  Crete, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  the  western  mountains  of  European  Turkey. 
It  was  mentioned  as  a  native  of  Spain  by  Pliny ;  and  a  modem 
French  writer,  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  alleges  that  it  is  still  spread 
in  some  abundance  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Murcia.  The  generality  of  naturalists  regard  it  as 
the  original  source  from  whence  we  have  derived  our  domesti- 
cated races.  It  is  known  to  breed  freely  with  them,  and  to  pro- 
duce fertile  young.     T6  these  domesticated  races  we  must  now 


•  lUgM  Animal^  t.  1.  p.  277.         t  See  Fauna  BoreaH—Amerieana,  p.  273. 
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turn  our  attention  for  a  time,  pjresuraing,  it  may  be  safely 
lated,  til  at  a  vast  mnjoritj  of  *»ur  readers  admit 
ance  of  warm  clotliing  and  good  mutton. 

Our  most  northern  kinds  are  of  course  those  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  IshiiuU.  The  original  stock  was  jirobably  Scaudi-^ 
naviaii,  now  much  intermingled  with  Dutch  sheep  brought  overJB 
by  the  fishing  crafi,  as  well  a.s  with  others  from  the  mainland* 
1  hey  ;u'e  wild  in  their  habits,  of  various  colours,  and  of  small 
chmensions,  their  coat  consisting  of  tine  wool  gi^^atly  intenuingled 
with  hair.  The  [jrevailing  practice  is  to  juill  oti'  the  w^ooUen  pur- 
tion  ni tiler  than  sheer  it,  asj  by  the  former  method,  it  is  obtained 
more  free  from  hair.  Though  small  in  quantity,  not  exceeding 
from  1^  to  2  lbs.  in  the  unwashed  stcite,  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  softness,  and  the  fii*mness  of  its  filaments,  which  render  ' 
it  highly  suitable  for  hose  and  flannels.  But  it  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  cloths,  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  the  property 
of  felting.  Little  attention  is  paid,  in  general,  to  the  manage- 
ment or  amelioration  of  the  breed,  and  there  seems  to  be  scarcely 
any  selection  of  the  parent  stock.  It  is  understood^  however, 
that  improvement  in  those  particulars  has  been  recently  eftected, 
and  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  between  Lerwick  and 
the  South,  will  (|uicken  the  impulse,  by  bnngiug  those  remote 
islands  into  closer  cont^ict  with  the  great  markets.  The  mutton, 
though  small,  is  rich  and  delicate.  A  cross  with  the  Merhio  was 
tried  without  advantage.  The  Cheviot  breed  have  been  found 
to  answer  that  purpose  much  better.  ^J 

Our  ancient  llebridean  sheep  is  among  the  smallest  of  its  kiJid,  ^M 
the  entire  carcase  not  weighing  more  than  20  lbs.  Its  form  is 
lank,  the  horns  usually  straight  and  short,  the  face  and  legs  are 
white,  the  tail  extremely  short,  the  colour  of  the  coat  various. 
The  w- eight  of  the  wool  scarcely  exceeds  1  Ih. ;  but  its  quality, 
when  the  pasture  ground  is  favourable,  aiul  the  general  manage- 
ment judicious,  is  very  fine,  resembling  that  of  bhetland  in  soft- 
ness. 

One  of  the  most  noted  and  valuable  of  our  northern  breeds  is 
the  bhick-faced  or  heath  sheeji,  of  English  origin,  and  still  widely 
distril>uted  over  tlie  mountainous  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom 
In  Scotland,  it  now  extends  ^xnn  St.  Abb's  Head  to  the  Irish 
ChiUinel,  and  from  our  southern  counties  into  Argyllshu*e,  and 
over  the  noithern  Highlands,  from  the  Grampians  to  the  Pent- 
huad  Firth.  But  although  known  almost  Irom  time  immemorial  in 
our  border  counties,  its  introduction  to  the  central  and  northern 
Highlands  is  of  very  recent  origin,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  when  sheej)  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to  supersede 
rjfchc  larger  cattle.  Our  original  breed  Wiis  a  small  soft-w^ooled 
\in-faced  creRtucey  with  wild  habits,  and  very  hardy  constitution. 
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Its  long  tail  proves  it  to  be  of  a  different  race  from  that  subse- 
quently introduced  into  our  remoter  islands  by  the  pirates  of 
Scandinavia.  The  black-faced  breed  belongs  to  the  smaller  class 
of  sheep ;  but  its  limbs  are  long  and  muscular.  The  fleece  is 
coarse  and  shaggy,  of  medium  length,  and  weighs  about  3  lbs. 
the  fleece,  when  washed.  The  legs  as  well  as  face  are  black,  and 
the  horns,  sometimes  wanting  in  the  females,  are  very  large  and 
spirally  twisted  in  the  males.  The  ordinary  weight  of  a  four 
year  old  wether,  is  about  15  lbs.  the  quarter.  The  mutton  is 
sweet  and  juicy,  with  something  of  a  venison  flavour,  and  is  pre- 
ferred in  Scotland  to  all  other  kinds.  A  great  quantity  is  now 
exported  to  the  EngUsh  markets,  both  alive  and  dead.  The 
hardihood  of  the  black-faced  breed,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
thrives  on  heathy  upland  pastures,  renders  it  of  the  highest  value. 
Its  chief  defect  is  the  inferior  quality  of  the  wool,  which  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  the  coarser  stuffs.  On 
some  of  our  lower  and  less  heathy  hills,  this  breed  has  deviated 
from  the  ordinary  character,  having  become  hornless,  and  lost 
the  black  colour  both  of  face  and  legs.  The  best  are  found  in 
Tweeddale,  where  the  pasture  is  fine,  and  the  management  skil- 
ful. In  many  parts  of  our  Highlands  and  Islands,  black-faced  . 
sheep  have  degenerated  from  insufficient  food,  and  careless  cross- 
ing. 

Professor  Low  informs  us  that  the  breed  in  question  does  not 
amalgamate  very  readily  with  other  races,  so  that  permanent 
improvement  is  not  easily  obtained  by  any  mode  of  crossing. 
The  process  has  been  tried  with  the  Cheviot  race — 

"  But  the  descendants  have  been  found  inferior  in  weight,  form,  and 
quality  of  wool,  to  the  pure  Cheviots,  and  to  the  black-faced  breed  in 
hardiness  and  aptitude  to  thrive  in  an  upland  country  of  heaths.  But 
as  it  is  not  always  deemed  safe  to  change  a  stock  of  sheep  habituated 
to  their  locality,  the  practice  of  a  continued  crossing  with  the  Cheviot, 
until  the  flock  has  acquired  the  characters  of  the  latter,  has  been  some- 
times adopted,  so  that  the  original  black-faced  stock  has  become  in 
time  almost  Cheviot.  Another  species  of  crossing  has  been  remark- 
ably successful,  namely,  the  employing  of  males  of  the  Leicester  or 
South-down  breeds  for  a  first  cross.  The  lambs,  the  result  of  this 
mixture,  are  excellent,  rising  to  a  much  greater  weight  than  those  of 
the  pure  black-faced  breed.  Great  numbers  of  this  mixed  race  are 
now  produced,  and  an  increased  source  of  profit  is  thus  opened  to 
breeders  by  the  sale  of  their  young  sheep.  Of  these  crosses,  the  best 
has  been  found  to  be  the  Leicester.  That  with  the  South-downs,  pro* 
duces  very  handsome  sheep,  having  perfectly  black  faces  and  legs, 
and  a  close  good  fleece ;  but  they  scarcely  attain  the  size  of  the 
Leicester  crosses,  and  the  latter,  accordingly,  are  prefen-ed  for  the 
special  purpose  for  which  this  species  of  breeding  is  designed," — P.  91, 
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I  for  the  improvement  * 
a  careful  selection  of  t 


There  is  still  great  room  foi 
and  far-spread  breed.  By  a  careful  selection  of  the  parents,  and 
by  rearing  these  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  their  forms,  mucli  good  may  be  done.  Although  the 
Cjie\dot  sheep,  itself  derived  from  an  exposed  and  niountainousi 
countiTj  has  in  many  districts  superseded  the  black-fiiced  kind, 
there  is  no  dmibt  that  the  latter  is  hardier,  and  thereibre  better 
adaptetl  to  lieathy  or  eompai'atively  ban-en  ranges.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  the  histoiy  of  the  Cheviot^  which^  however^  the 
reader  will  find  given  with  great  completeness  in  JMr*  Low's 
octavo  vohime*  We  shall  merely  mention  that  their  general 
management  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  kind,  altliough,  as 
they  occn]>y  less  mountainous  ranges,  they  are  more  easily  suji- 
phed  with  winter  food.  Their  a>i|H^ct  is  taniillar  to  alb  Both 
sexes  are  without  horns,  and  the  face  and  legs  are  white,  with 
occasional  excejitions,  in  which  these  parts  are  dun.  Their  natu- 
ral fonn,  as  in  otlier  mountain  breeds,  is  light  in  the  fore-<juarter  j 
but  this  character  is  removable  by  carefur  breeding,  many  of  the 
modern  Cheviots  being  of  good  proportions.  Tlie  wool  is  short, 
and  sufficiently  fine  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  cloths,  al- 
though it  is  now  chiefly  emi>loyed  in  the  coarser  manufactures, 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  introduction  of  the  Merino  deeces 
of  Saxony  and  Sjyain.  Our  breeders,  moreover,  having  mainly 
du'ected  their  attention  to  the  fattening  properties  of  this  race, 
the  wool  has  diminished  in  fineness,  although  its  length  and 
weight  have  been  increased.  It  weighs  about  3^  lbs.,  and  viuies 
in  quality  with  the  nation  of  the  pasture. 

The  history  and  attributes  of  the  famous  Merino  race  are 
amply  discussed  by  Mr.  Low.  It  is  not  known  hy  what  progres- 
sive" steps  tlie  fleece  acquired  its  peculiarly  close  and  oily  qua- 
lities, and  the  fineness  of  its  fihuoents ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  much  is  due  to  ch'matic  influence,  the  nature  of  the 
pastiu'ej  and  other  physical  circmnstances  of  the  countiy  in  which 
these  creatures  have  been  so  long  natui'alized*  It  weighs  more 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  and  none 
can  compare  with  it  in  the  property  of  felting.  The  name  by 
w^hicb  the  race  is  distinguished  is  supjiosed  to  be  derived  from 
the  adjective  term  meiino^  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  sheep 
moving  from  pasture  to  pastm^e.  We  may  here  mention,  that 
there  seem  to  be  two  principal  kinds  of  sheep  in  Spain,^the 
coarse-icooledy  which  always  remain  in  their  native  pastures,  and 
arelioused  every  night  during  winter,  and  t\\{b  fine-imoledy  whicli 
are  always  in  the  open  air,  and  travel  every  season  fi\>m  the  cool 
mountains  of  the  northeni  portions  of  the  kingdom,  to  feed  in 
winter  over  the  southern  and  warmer  plains  of  Andalusia,  Man- 
cha,  and  Esti'emadura*     It  is  to  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
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of  these  wandering  flocks  that  the  term  Merino  is  applied.  The 
fleece  is  shorn  in  spring,  during  an  early  period  oi  their  return 
northwards.  The  shearing-houses,  called  Esquileos^  consist  of 
two  rudely  constructed  rooms,  with  a  long  narrow  hut  adjoining, 
called  the  sweating  house,  into  which  such  as  are  to  be  shorn  are 

?ushed  as  close  as  they  can  stand,  during,  the  preceding  night, 
'hey  are  thus  made  to  undergo  a  great  perspiration,  which  sof- 
tens the  hard  unctuous  matters  previously  formed  upon  the 
fleece,  and  no  preparatory  washing  is  required.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Spain  about  ten  millions  of  this  fine-wooled  travel- 
ling race,  tended  by  about  fifty  thousand  shepherds,  and  guarded 
by  thirty  thousand  dogs.* 

Although  the  Spaniards,  for  a  length  of  time,  succeeded  in 
jealously  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  their  peculiar  breed,  other 
countries  have  since  succeeded  in  carrying  off"  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  many  an  adventurous  Jason  now  tends  his  flocks  on  the  far- 
distant  plains  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Lsmd.  But 
it  is  in  the  German  States  that  the  culture  of  the  Merino  race 
has  been  most  widely  and  successfully  diffused.  The  Saxon 
wool  is  now  the  finest  in  the  world.  As  an  article  of  food,  the 
breed  in  question  is  of  indifferent  quality  Its  constitution  is 
very  delicate,  and  the  females  mabs  such  bad  nurses,  that  in 
Spain  half  the  lambs  are  killed,  to  enable  the  ewes  to  suckle  the 
remainder. 

3.  The  Ox. — The  natural  origin  of  our  domesticated  cattle  is 
but  obscurely  known.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Urus  of  ancient  writers,  the  Thur  of  the  Polish 
nation,  an  animal  which  seems  to  have  become  almost  extinct  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  civiUzation 
among  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  It  probably  ceased  to 
exist  in  a  living  state  about  the  fifteenth  century,  except  in  some 
of  the  Royal  Parks  of  Poland.  Its  bones  occur  in  various  allu- 
vial soils  of  Europe,  and  do  not  differ  essentially  from  our  domes- 
tic breed.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Low  regards  it  as  still  existing, 
that  is,  as  represented  by  the  white  cattle  preserved  in  the  parks 
of  some  of  our  nobility.  We  confess  our  opposition  to  this  view. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  ancient  Uri  were  white ;  and  all  we 
know  of  the  natural  tendency  of  their  supposed  descendants 
(that  is,  our  domesticated  cattle  in  general)  leads  to  the  be- 


•  The  number  of  sheep  in  Britain  has  been  calculated  at  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  millions.  We  have  seen  it  somewhere  noted,  that  the  great  Hungarian  noble- 
man, E^rince  Esterhazy,  was  the  owner  of  three  millions  of  sheep, — a  fact  which  we 
never  stated  as  such,  but  once,  when  an  individual  whom  we  chanced  to  meet  one 
rainy  day  at  an  inn  in  the  north  country,  endeavoured  to  strike  us  with  awe,  by 
saying  that  he  was  himself  the  greatest  sheep  farmer  in  the  known  world. 
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lief  that  they  were  black  or  brown.    One  good  reason,  certainly, 

for  white  beinfir  the  prevailiiin;  colour  among  the  so-called  wild 
cattle  of  Chilli nghain  and  other  preserves,  is^  that  whenever 
individuals  are  produced  of"  any  other  colour,  tliey  are  killed. 
The  wild  cattle  at  C hartley  Park  (Lord  Ferrers')  are  not  seldom 
burn  entirely  black,  but  there,  too,  they  are  immediately  put  to 
death.  We  know  that  the  Asiatic  nations  attach  a  character  of 
sanctity  to  milk-white  oxen,  just  as  the  Egyptians  ilid  in  ancient 
times, — a  circumstance  less  hkely  to  have  ha]meiicd  had  that 
colour  been  the  ordinary  and  natiu'al  one.  liie  same  feeling 
attaches  to  other  animals  in  various  countries,  showing  that  white 
is  a  colour  of  distiuction^  and  tlierefore  not  natui'al  to  our  beasts 
of  burden,  "  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in 
judgiuent,"  says  tlie  song  of  Debomh  and  Barak ;  and  white 
elephants  (when  such  by  chance  oci^nr)  nve  Jetithe  among  certain 
African  tribes  at  the  present  day.  That  these  white  cattle  existed 
in  Britain  at  a  veiy  early  period,  we  know  from  the  account 
given  by  Fitz-Stephen,  who  died  in  tlie  twelfth  centur^^,  and  who 
mentions  Uri  Si/lvestres  as  denizens  of  gi'cat  forests  in  the  i^icinity 
of  London.  It  is  chronicled  by  Boetliins,  that  King  Robert 
Bruce  was  nearly  slain  by  one  of  these  white  Imlls,  which  attacked 
him  in  the  *^  grct  Wod  of  Calidou,''  but  was  rescued  by  "  ane 
man  of  great  spirit,''  *'  whom  he  endued,"  adds  Ilolinshed,  "  with 
great  possessions;  and  Ills  lineage  is  to  this  day  called  of  the  ^ 
Turnbulls,  because  he  overturned  the  beast,  and  saved  the  KJng's  ■ 
life  by  such  prowess  and  manhood,"  Com^ad  Gesncr,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  describes  **  their  flesh  as  very  ideiisant,  tho* 
full  of  sinews,  autl  very  accejitablc  to  the  greatest  folks,  for  which 
cause  they  are  grown  to  a  small  number ;  their  quali ties  being 
like  to  the  former  bcjist  (the  bison),  excepting  then"  colour  and 
beard,  1  will  term  them  a  wlxite  CakdoniaUj  or  Scotian  Bison,''* 
Aldrovandns,  also,  uses  the  phrase—"  Bison  alhus  Scoticm  seu 
Caiedojdcmy'^  which  would  have  Ijeen  an  unnecessary  one  had 
not  the  animal  been  somewhat  peculiiu^  in  its  colour.  The  variety 
in  question  seems  to  liave  been  kept  in  parks  ajid  forest  ranges 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  as  an  appanage  of  princely  state.  "And 
thoucht,"  says  Boethius,  "thir  biillis  wcr  bred  in  sijidry  boundis  ■ 
of  the  Calidou  Wod,  now  be  continwal  liunting  and  lust  of  inso-  ™ 
lent  men,  they  are  destroyit  in  all  partis  of  Scotland,  and  nane 
of  thaim  left  but  allanarlie  in  Cumirnald.''t  So  likewise  in  a 
manuscript  (of  1570-71)  published  b}^  Sir  J.  (jr.  Dalyell,  the 
writer  makes  lament  over  the  destruction  of  deer,  and  of  the 


♦  See  To]jJiicrB  Hisi^rp  of  Fvuv-foated  Beasts^  p,  41. 
f  Tait*s  Reprint  of  Bellciidetrs  TraDslation,  p.  39, 
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"  quhit  ky  and  bullis,"  adding — "  For  that  kynd  of  ky  and  bullis 
he  bein  kepit  thir  money  zeiris  in  the  said  forest,  and  the  like  was 
not  mantenit  in  ony  ither  partis  of  the  He  of  Albion."*  All 
these  notices  indicate  a  peculiar,  though  not  a  pristine  breed. 
We  have  thus  no  proof  that  white  was  the  natural  colour  of  wild 
oxen,  properly  so-called ;  but  we  have  many  indications  of  the 
contrary.  Even  the  familiar  name  of  black  cattle,  so  universally 
appKed  to  the  majority  of  our  northern  races,  may  be  considered 
as  pointing  to  the  natural  hue,  and  certainly  no  breed  in  Britain 
exists  under  fewer  artificial  aids.  Now,  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  all  cultivated  animals  to  resume  or  revert  to  the  colour 
of  the  original  species,  whenever  they  are  placed  under  circum- 
stances analogous  to  those  of  their  unreclaimed  condition.  Thus 
the  countless  herds  which  roam  over  the  plains  of  South  America 
are  scarcely  ever  of  any  other  colour  than  blackish  brown.  The 
most  ancient  representations  of  the  German  and  PoUsh  races 
shew  that  these  were  of  a  soot^  black.  Several  old  authors,  such 
as  Herberstein  and  Martin  Cromer,  mention  that  urij  or  wild 
bulls,  were,  in  their  day,  kept  at  Massovia,  near  Warsaw,  just  as 
the  zuhr,  or  bison,  still  is  in  the  Forest  of  Bialoviezenski,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  former  being  white.  Anthony 
Schneebergen  describes,  by  the  name  of  thur,  a  species  of  wild 
bull,  differing  little  from  the  domestic  breed,  except  in  its  greater 
size,  the  beauty  of  its  coat,  and  the  uniformly  black  colour  of  the 
males.  We  therefore  incline  to  consider  white  as  a  colour  of 
cultivation,  as  a  result  of  human  influence,  more  or  less  imme- 
diate, and  conclude  that  our  so-called  wild  cattle  of  a  white 
colour  are  not  the  original  "  uri  sylvestres,"  but  are  merely 
descended  from  them  in  the  same  sense  as  all  the  other  varieties 
of  the  species  may  be  said  to  have  also  so  descended. 

The  immeasurable  benefits  conferred  upon  the  human  race 
by  the  early  domestication  of  the  ox,  are  indicated  by  the  depth 
and  breadth  to  which  its  very  name  is  sunk  almost  into  the 
foundations  of  social  life.  The  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
terms  are  all  merely  the  Hebrew  word  Taur  (which  signifies 
great)  variously  terminated.  The  classical  writers  also  used  the 
term  Urus  from  C/r,  meaning  ancient  or  primeval,  a  radical  term 
common  to  many  languages,  and  still  retained  in  the  Teutonic 
tongues,  and  exemplified  in  the  old  German  name  for  wild  cattle, 
Urochs  (ur  and  ox).  From  the  former  existence  of  these 
animals  (that  is,  of  Tauri  and  Uri)  in  a  wild  state  in  numerous 
countries,  are  derived  such  names  as  Turan,  Turcomania,  Thur- 
gau,  the  Thuringian  forest,  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  the  Tauri,  a 


^  Illustrations  of  Scottish  History, 
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Sarmatian  tribe,  the  Taiirini  of  Italy^  (the  modern  Turin,)  the 
Tours  of  France,  the  Canton  of  Uri,  and  many  more,  ^ 

"  We  find  the  hidl  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  it  typifies  the 
sun  in  more  than  ono  system  of  mythology ;  the  supreme  power,  as 
Jupiter,  among  the  Greek  and  lioman  ;  the  strength  of  war  with  Mars  ; 
the  sinews  of  commerce  with  Mercury,  hut  still  typifying  the  sun  ;  the 
Dohchenus  among  the  Scquanian  Gauls,  The  bull  was  personally 
worsliipped,  by  tbo  names  of  Apis  and  Mnevis,  among  the  Egyptians^ 
and  is  still  venerated  in  Intlia.  The  eow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  ty|je 
of  the  earth  in  the  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  fonn  of  Bhavani 
with  the  Hindoos,  and  still  more  marked  in  the  Itmar  arkite  worsliip 
of  ibc  Celtic  nations.  The  Hindoo  Vedas  consider  it  as  the  primor- 
dial animal,  the  lirst  created  by  the  three  kinds  of  gods,  who  were 
directed  by  the  supreme  Lonl  to  fymish  the  earth  with  animated 
things.  The  ox,  iirst  enabling  man  to  tiU  tlie  ground,  was  a  direct 
cause  of  private  territorial  property,  and  of  its  consequences,  wealth, 
commerce,  leisure,  and  learning ;  he  was  no  less  the  meaos  of  abstrat-t- 
ing  mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding  blood,  and  thus  became 
the  emblem  of  justice,  the  vehicle  of  Siva."* 

We  regi-et  that  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
vainous  domestic  races,  all  tlie  more  important  of  which,  however, 
tlie  reader  will  find  accurately  figurecl  and  amply  described  in 
Mr.  Low's  volumes.     But  we  may  be  allowed  a  few  words  i-e- 

farding  the  Zebu^  or  humped  cattle,  a  remarkable  variety,  (if  not 
istinct  species,)  of  very  ancient  origin,  now  extended  far  and 
wide  over  tlie  vast  countries  of  the  East,  It  is  found  throughout 
Hindostan,  and  eastward,  througli  China,  to  Japan,  and  other 
remote  regions.  It  seems  to  ilecrease  in  numbers  westward  of 
the  Indus,  and  in  Pema  gives  phice  to  the  eomnion  kinds.  We 
may  obsei've,  that  in  all  representations  of  the  Zodiac  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  the  nations  of  Greece,  the  figure  of  the 
bull  is  always  tliat  of  the  common  kind,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  figure  in  all  the  antique  eastern  monuments,  such  as  the 
peculiar  sculptures  of  Elephanta,  is  reT>resented  with  the  zebu 
form.  From  the  extreme  antiquity  of  these  works  of  sa%  it  has 
been  inferred  by  some  that  the  zebu  is  the  original  type  of  all  our 
domesticated  cattle,  that  the  sultry  regions  of  the  East  are  their 
true  native  country,  and  that  a  removal  from  them  has  alone 
produced  tlie  un humped  form,  to  wliich  we  arc  ourselves  accus- 
tomed. The  zebus  vary  much  in  size  in  ditlerent  countries  ;  but 
the  finer  breeds  are  tall  and  graceful  creatures,  of  easy,  active 
motion,  and  with  such  power  of  endurance  as  to  be  able  to  travel 
from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  a-day.     A  corresponding  race  is  found 
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in  Africa,  such  as  those  described  by  Bruce  in  the  province  of 
Woggora,  with  ample,  wide-spread  horns,  and  bosses  on  their 
backs  like  camels. 

"  The  accumulation  of  fatty  matter,"  observes  Mr.  Low,  "  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  ox  may  not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
provision  for  fitting  him  for  countries  of  intense  heat.  The  cultivated 
ox  of  England  accumulates  fat  largely  within  the  body ;  but  this  might 
not  consist  with  the  exercise  of  the  animal  functions  in  a  cUmate  of 
high  temperature ;  and  therefore  the  fatty  secretion  may  be  placed 
externally  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body.  In  certain  races  of  sheep 
in  Africa,  the  same  tendency  is  observed,  lumps  of  fatty  matter 
appearing  beneath  the  skin,  on  the  shoulders  and  head,  and  in  other 
races  on  the  tail,  which  becomes  of  an  enormous  magnitude.  The 
hump  of  the  camel  seems  to  be  a  similar  provision  for  Sie  accumula- 
tion of  nutrient  matter,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
extraordinary  patience  under  abstinence  from  food,  which  distinguishes 
this  child  of  the  desert.  The  fatty  hump  of  the  ox  of  warmer  coun- 
tries may  thus  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  of  the  animal  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  placed." — ^P.  261. 

4.  The  Hog. — We  shall  leave  the  swinish  multitude  to  be 
dealt  vdth  by  some  other  periodical,  and  pass  to  a  brief  notice 

5.  The  Horse, — As  the  great  equine  group  is  composed  of 
many  species,  our  author  commences  his  exposition  of  the  history 
of  this  noble  creature  with  the  biography  of  his  humbler  and  less 
ambitious  relation,  the  all-enduring  ass,  an  animal  believed  to  be 
derived  from  the  onager ^  a  fiercer  and  more  fiery  race,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  wild  state  in  those  sterile  regions  which  stretch  from 
the  Syrian  deserts  eastwards  to  Lake  Aral,  and  through  Tartary 
southwards,  and  beyond  the  Indus.  It  is  a  highly  endowed  ani- 
mal in  regard  to  the  senses  both  of  sight  and  smell,  extremely 
wary,  of  great  swiftness,  resolute  in  self-defence,  and  thus  forms 
an  exciting  object  of  the  chase  among  the  Persians,  who  hunt  it 
with  gigantic  dogs  of  the  greyhound  kind.  We  have  early  in- 
dications in  the  sacred  writings  of  its  peculiar  habits  and  unre- 
claimed nature.  "  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ?  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bonds  of  the  wild  ass  ?  whose  home  I  have  made 
the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwelling,"  (Job  xxxix. 
5,  6.)  As  inhabiting  a  desert  region,  its  presence  is  conjured  up 
to  add  to  the  images  of  desolation.  "  The  palaces  shall  be  for- 
saken, the  multitude  of  the  city  shall  be  left;  the  forts  and 
towers  shall  be  for  dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of 
flocks." 

As  a  domesticated  animal  the  ass  has  also  been  known  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  With  the  camel  and  the  ox  it  form- 
ed a  principal  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  shepherds  of 
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Syria,  and  was  still  regarded  as  of  great  importance  by  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  even  after  they  had  returned  from  a  country  of  horses 
and  chariots  to  the  promised  land.  It  is  sculptured  on  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  was  early  introduced  into  Spain.  It  was  long 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  has 
been  but  recently  naturalized  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Even 
in  England,  according  to  Hollinshed,  so  late  as  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, "our  lande  did  yeelde  no  asses."  The  old  Chronicler, 
however,  is  probably  mistaken  in  this  matter.  They  may  have 
been  rare,  but  scarcely  non-existent,  as  they  are  mentioned  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Athelred,  and  again  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  We  doubt  not  that  a  fresh  stock  was  imported  into 
Britain  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  successor,  on  the  renewal 
of  our  intercourse  with  Spain — a  country  still  famous  for  the 
production  both  of  ass  and  mule.  The  asses  of  Britain,  and  of 
other  comparatively  northern  countries,  are  far  inferior  to  those 
of  Persia,  Syria,  the  Levant,  Northern  Africa,  and  even  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  ass  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  sultry  regions,  al- 
though as  a  dweller  in  the  uplands,  ("  the  range  of  the  mountains 
is  his  pasture,*")  it  has  the  power  of  enduring  considerable  cold. 
In  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  species,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  voluntarily  pass  beyond  the  45th  degree, 
although  in  its  southern  migrations  it  descends  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  Hindostan.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  that  it  was 
seen  by  Odoar  Barboza  among  the  mountains  of  Golconda,  and 
those  troops  of  "  wild  horses  "  mentioned  by  Turner  as  frequent- 
ing the  upland  countries  of  Bouton,  where  they  are  called 
Gourkhaws,  were  in  fact  onagers  or  wild  asses.* 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  horse  in  a  state  of  natural 
and  aboriginal  wildness  in  any  part  of  the  known  world,  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  naturalists.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  as  to  the  existence  ot  this  noble  creature,  in  an 
independent  or  unreclaimed  condition,  in  the  countries  which 
environ  Lake  Aral,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  in  the 
vast  Mongolian  deserts,  and  among  the  Kalhas  to  the  north- 
west of  China.  But  these  and  other  examples  are  viewed  by 
many  considerate  men  merely  as  cases  corresponding  to  those 
magnificent  troops  of  insurgent  horses  (alzados)  which  have 
become  wild  in  tne  plains  of  America,  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  and  which,  according  to  Azzara,  sometimes 
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amount  to  10,000  individuals.  These  latter  are  known  to  have 
descended  from  the  ancient  breed  of  Andalusia,  imported  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  the  American  world.  Their  usual  colour 
is  chestnut  bay,  there  being  scarcely  more  than  one  out  of  two 
thousand  that  is  black.  According  to  Foster,  the  dun  and  grey- 
ish-brown prevail  among  the  wild  troops  of  Central  Asia,  and  in 
these  neither  pied  nor  black  horses  are  ever  seen.  The  facility 
with  which  horses,  under  a  congenial  climate,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, relapse  into  a  state  of  nature,  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  wild  animals  alluded  to  are  really  the 
descendants  of  those  which  have  always  existed  in  an  unreclaimed 
condition,  or  are  merely  the  representatives  of  certain  emanci- 
pated tribes  which  have  originated  at  some  remote  period  from  a 
domesticated  stock.  It  is  now  known,  for  example,  that  the 
so-called  wild  horses  mentioned  by  Pallas  as  pasturing  on  the 
desert  margins  of  the  river  Don,  (not  in  Aberdeenshire,  but  near 
the  Palus  Maeotis,)  owe  their  origin  to  those  Russian  horses 
which  were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Asoph  in  1697,  and  were 
at  that  time  turned  adrift  for  want  of  forage.  Their  descendants 
have  now  assumed  an  aspect  of  great  natm^al  wildness.  If  in 
other  analogous  instances,  the  origin  has  been  similar,  then  the 
real  wild  horse,  using  the  term  as  we  apply  it  to  lions,  tigers, 
and  other  exceedingly  undomestic  animals,  is  extinct.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  ourselves  find  any  facts  in  the  works  either  of  scien- 
tific writers,  or  of  trustworthy  discriminating  travellers,  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  so.  We  shall  merely  add,  in  relation  to  this  depart- 
ment of  our  subject,  that  these  animals  in  the  state  called  wild, 
(whether  it  is  original  or  assumed,)  seem  always  to  occupy  ana- 
logous situations,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  are 
found;  for  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  Savannas  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of  Patagonia,  and  the 
Karoos  of  Southern  Africa,  all  bear  a  general  resemblance  in  the 
uniformity  of  their  level,  and  the  style  of  their  vegetation,  to  the 
Steppes  of  Asia. 

"  Even  the  climate  of  the  countries  where  the  domestic  breeds  are 
cultivated  to  the  highest  perfection,  with  the  least  trouble,  may  be  said 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  region  where  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
indigenous  stock.  The  horses  of  Arabia,  of  Barbary,  and  of  Persia, 
where  the  heavens  are  serene,  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  the  soil  light 
and  somewhat  sandy,  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  every  way  the  most 
perfect  of  their  kind ;  while  in  Europe,  the  Spanish  breed,  which  enjoy 
a  climate  less  different  from  that  of  the  East  than  most  European 
countries,  are  naturally  the  finest  on  our  continent.  Many  varieties  of 
English  origin  are  no  doubt  most  remarkable  for  strength,  beauty, 
swiftness,  and  every  other  attribute  of  a  perfect  horse  ;  but  this  is  ra- 
ther to  be  attributed  to  the  wealth,  perseverance,  and  peculiar  sporting 
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fancieH  of  the  English  natioHj 
mate,"* 


than  to  any  natural  advantages  of  cli- 
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In  regard  to  those  niuUitutUnous  races  which  have  resulted 
from  culture  under  a  vast  variety  of  outward  circmn stances,  we 
fear  we  can  liere  do  little  more  than  recommend  the  reader  to  the 
cai*efiil  study  of  Mr.  Low's  more  recent  volume,  in  which  he  will 
find  towards  200  auijjle  pages  devoted  to  tlie  subject,  beginning 
with  the  Arab,  and  ending  with  the  Suftblk  punch.  As  the 
range  of  external  form  and  proportion  is  great  amt^ng  these 
diversified  kinds,  so  is  the  difference  in  character  and  disposition. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  may  behold  the  shaggy,  almost  wool-covered 
Skdtti  of  our  misty  northern  isles,  scarcely  larger  than  a  large 
Newfomidland^on  the  other,  the  majestic  dray-horse,  '^  in  shape 
and  gesture  proudly  eminent,"  towering  over  all  surrounding 
shapes  of  man  and  beast.  In  temperamentj  also,  how  clifterent 
is  the  slow-moving  patient  drudge,  which  drags  along  a  store  of 
earthenware  of  various  uses,  stopjung  at  noisy  liostelrie  or  lonely  ^t 
liEunletj  and  he  w^hose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,  the  glory  of  ^^ 
whose  nostrils  is  tennble !  *'  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  re- 
joieeth  in  his  strengtli  j  he  goeth  out  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mockctli  at  feai',  and  is  not  affrighted ;  neither  turneth  he 
back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glit- 
tering spear,  and  the  shielcL  He  swalloweth  the  gi^ound  with 
fierceness  and  rage  ;  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  lie  saith  among  the  trnnipets,  Ha,  ha !  and  he 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  ami  the 
shouting." 

We  have  stated  in  our  introductory  observations  that  the  horse 
lias  been  less  anciently  domesticated  than  the  ox,  the  ass,  the 
camel,  and  several  other  creatures.  Although  Arabia  is  now  the 
most  celebrated  for  the  ])rodiiction  of  horses  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  East,  it  does  not  ajipear  that  that  dry  and  desert  region 
acquii'cd  those  animals  untiJ  during  the  less  remote  periods  ot  its 
history,  Tliey  were  rather  added  as  the  hahits  c*f  tlie  nation 
became  predutorj  as  well  as  pastorah  No  data  ai^e  extant  to 
define  the  precise  period  at  which  horses  came  into  use  in  Arabia, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  by  no  means  greatly  multiplied  there 
till  long  after  the  Christian  era.  According  to  Strabo,  there  w^er© 
neither  horses  nor  mules  in  Arabia-Felix  during  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius Caesar,  while  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  countrv,  that  h 
Arabia-Deserta,  their  places  w^ere  supplied  by  camels.  Although 
the  successors  of  Maliomet  J)ecame  chivalrous  warriors,  that  is 
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horsemen,  the  Prophet  himself,  on  his  advance  to  Mecca,  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  enemies  of  the  Koreish,  had  only  two  horses  m 
his  army ;  and  in  his  long  list  of  plunder,  in  which  we  read  of 
camels,  and  of  flocks  of  sheep,  of  stores  of  silver,  and  of  numerous 
human  captives,  we  have  no  account  of  horses.  But  when  once 
fairly  added  to  the  stock  of  domesticated  creatures  belonging  to 
an  active,  eager-minded,  and  nomadiail  race,  they  became  the 
object  of  unceasing  care,  and  soon  acquired  a  name  and  import- 
ance which  they  have  no  where  else  obtained.  The  individual 
figured  in  Mr.  Low's  larger  work  (plate  1  st,)  was  taken  during 
an  attack  by  an  Arab  tribe  on  a  party  of  the  Royal  family  of 
Persia,  while  they  journeyed  on  a  pilgrimage.  The  chief  of  the 
assailing  party  was  slain,  and  his  charger  running  into  the  Per- 
sian ranks  was  captured.  A  ransom,  enormous  for  so  poor  a 
tribe,  waS  offered  but  refused ;  and  the  horse  in  question  naving 
been  eventually  brought  to  Scotland  by  Sir  John  McNeill,  late 
minister  at  the  Persian  Court,  w^as  not  long  since,  we  doubt  not, 
familiar  to  the  eye  of  many  of  our  "  modern  Athenians." 

"  When  his  portrait,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "  was  in  the  course  of  being 
painted^  he  was  languid  from  the  cold  of  the  weather.  It  was  wished 
to  rouse  him  for  a  little,  and  the  idea  occurred  of  trying  the  effect  of 
some  tones  of  simple  music.  The  sounds  no  sooner  struck  his  ear  than 
his  whole  frame  was  agitated ;  his  heart  throbbed  so  violently,  that  its 
beating  could  be  seen  ;  and  so  great  was  his  excitement,  that  it  was 
necessary  instantly  to  stop  the  music.  Some  chord  of  feeling,  it  seems, 
had  been  struck ;  perchance  he  was  reminded,  for  a  moment,  of  his 
desert  home,  and  of  the  friends  from  whom  he  had  been  so  rudely 
severed."— P.  477. 

Although  the  earlier  of  the  English  race-horses  were  derived 
from  Spaniards,  Barbs,  and  Turks,  the  Arabian  blood  has  long 
been  widely  diflftised  among  our  finer  breeds.  In  the  latter  years 
of  Queen  Anne,  an  Arab  was  brought  to  England,  having  been 

Ereviously  purchased  at  Aleppo,  by  a  merchant,  brother  to  Mr. 
)arley  of  Yorkshire.  He  became  (about  1715)  the  father  of 
Flying  Childers,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  Eclipse,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  horses  ever  known.  Flying  Childers  was  a  chestnut 
horse,  with  four  white  legs,  of  noble  form  and  matchless  courage, 
and  the  swiftest  runner  that  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  Eng- 
lish turf.  Eclipse  was  bom  in  1764,  during  an  obscuration  of 
the  sun,  and  took  his  name  from  that  event.  He  had  not  the 
grandeur  of  form  of  Flying  Childers,  and,  but  for  the  accidental 
trial  of  his  stupendous  powers,  might  have  escaped  observance. 
But  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  of  his  having  possessed  in  the 
highest  perfection  all  the  external  characters  indicative  of  speed. 
His  shoulders  were  low  and  oblique,  and  so  thick  above,  that  ac- 
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cording  to  an  expression  of  the  time,  "  a  firkin  of  butter  might 
have  rested  on  tnem."  He  was  very  high  behind,  a  conforma- 
tion, of  course,  well  suited  to  his  enormous  powers  of  progression, 
but  so  thick-winded  as  to  be  heard  puffing  and  blowing  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

"  He  was  of  an  indomitable  temper,  and  his  jockeys  found  it  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  hold  him,  but  contented  themselves  with  remaining  still 
on  the  saddle,  while  he  swept  along,  his  nose  almost  touching  the 
ground.  His  full  speed  was  not  determined,  since  he  never  met  with 
an  opponent  sufficiently  fleet  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  He  not  only  was 
never  beaten,  but  he  was  able  to  distance  some  of  the  best  horses  of 
his  time ;  and  the  fleetest  could  not  keep  by  his  side  for  fifty  yards 
together."— P.  529. 

Another  famous  horse,  long  regarded  as  an  Arabian,  was  the 
Godolphin  Barb.  He  was  found  drawing  a  water  cart  in  France, 
and  was  supposed .  to  have  been  a  neglected  present  from  the 
Barbary  powers  to  the  French  Court.  He  was  brought  over  to 
England,  and  finally  became  the  property  of  Lord  Godolphin. 

6.  The  Dog. — It  was  our  intention  to  have  closed  this  Article 
with  a  brief  biography  of  that  faithful  and  accommodating  crea- 
ture, the  domestication  of  which  Baron  Cuvier  has  callea  "  the 
most  complete,  the  most  singular,  and  the  most  useful  conquest 
ever  made  by  man."  But  some  of  our  preceding  observations 
have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  we  anticipated  (or  others 
may  have  desired),  smd  we  snail  therefore  relieve  our  readers 
from  any  ftirther  consideration  of  the  subject  at  this  time,  with 
the  understanding  that  we  shall  willingly  take  up  the  history  of 
ihe  canine  races  in  a  ftiture  Number. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  God.  GuL  Leibnitii  Opera  Philosophica  quae 
extant  Latina,  Gallica,  Germanica  omnia.  Edita  recognovit 
e  temporum  rationibus  disposita  pluribus  auxit  Introductione 
Critica  atque  indicibus  instruxit  Joannes  Eduardus  Erd- 
MANN,  Phil.  Doct.  et  Prof.  Publ.  Ord.  in  Univers.  Halens. 
Pars  Prior.  Pars  Altera.     Berlin,  1839-1840. 

2.  Oeuvres^  de  Leibnitz,  Nouvdle  Edition,  CollationSe  sur  lea 
meilleurs  textes,  etprScid^e  c?'  une  introduction.  Par  M.  Amedee 
Jacques,  Professenr  de  Philosophie  au  Qollige  Royal  de 
Versailles.     Paris,  1842. 

3.  Oeuvres  de  Locke  et  Leibnitz,  contenant  FEssai  sur  FEntende- 
ment  Humain,  revu,  corrige,  et  accompagne  de  Notes,  PEloge 
de  Leibnitz,  par  Fontenelle,  le  Discours  sur  la  ConformitS  de  la 
Foi  et  de  la  Raison,  VEssai  sur  la  BontS  de  Dieu,  la  Liberte  de 
V  Homme,  et  C  Origine  du  mal,  la  co7itroverse  reduite  a  des  argu- 
mens  en  forme.  Par  M.  F.  Thurot,  Professeur  de  Philosophie 
au  College  de  France,  et  d  la  Faculte  des  Lettres.    Paris,  1839. 

4.  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Leibnitz — Eine  Biographie. 
Von  Dr.  G.  E.  Guhrauer.    Zwei  Bande.     Breslau,  1842. 

These  books  are  the  productions  of  a  species  of  thinking  that 
is  very  rare  in  this  country,  but  of  which,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  America,  the  Press  is  giving  forth  some  original  and  many 
republished  specimens.*  Containing  as  they  do  the  results, 
and  in  many  respects  splendid  results,  of  purely  abstract  think- 
ing, the  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz  are  singularly  fitted  for 
contributing  to  imbue  the  mind  of  an  ardent  student  witli  com- 
prehensive and  lofty  speculation.  While  his  writings  abound  in 
daring  hypotheses,  they  have  yet  greatly  advanced  metaphysical 
science,  by  rendering  current  a  multitude  of  new  ideas ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  circulation  of  an  amount  of  abstract  thought  so  great, 
so  peculiar  in  its  kind,  and  so  fitted  to  set  other  minds  to  work, 
as  these  books  contain,  can  never  be  unworthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  would  observe  and  study  literature  in  its  most 
solemn  relation.  Besides  their  intrinsic  value,  they  are  connected 
with  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  speculation.  This  philo- 


*  The  amount  of  republished  metaphysical  literature  of  the  higher  kind  which 
has  appeared  in  those  countries  within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  worthy  of  remark. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  any  common  catalogue  of  books  recently  issued 
from  the  Press  of  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Paris,  or  Boston.  The  labours  of  M.  Cousin  in 
this  department  are  well  known.  The  works,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Plato,  Proclus, 
Abelard,  Des  Cartes,  Andrd,  Pascal,  &c.,  have  re-appeared  mider  the  superintend- 
ence of  this  eloquent  founder  of  the  modem  eclectic  school  of  France. 
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&oj>her  IcMjins  vast  even  in  the  distanccj   at  the  entranee  of  the 
lalijrinth  of  the  recent  German  ])lulusopliy.     Thougli  a  ciiriousH 
coinbinatiun  of  cuTumstances  has  hitherto  ]*reserved  the  surface^ 
of  tlie  British  moid  ahiiost  unruffled  by  an  iiiHuence  puwei^d 
enough  to  create  so  much  commotion  on  the  continent  of  Europe, ^H 
there  are  signs  in  the  hteraiT  horizon  which  l>e token  a  change,^! 
for  which  society  in  this  country  wouhl  do  well  to  be  prepared. 
By  the  w^eli-regulated  study  of  these  unwonted  topic^Sj  we  mighty— 
not  merely  disarm  the  enemies  of  religiouj  of  what  in  otneqH 
times  has  oeen,  and  ^vill  continue  to  be,  a  favourite  weapon  of^ 
assauh,  but  we  nnght  even  convert  that  weapoji  into  an  instru- 
ment of  use  in  the  Clu'istian  service.     We  therefore  willingly 
take  occasion,  from  tlie  interest  revived  elsewhere  in  the  life  and 
labours  of  LeibnitZj  and  indicated  among  other  means  by  these 
recent  publications,  to  pass  shortly  in  review  the  leatUng  events 
recorded  in  his  biography,  accompanied  with  a  few  historicid  and 
a  few  specidative  notices,  as  an  introduction  to  that  great  theme 
on  w]iich   his  labours  were  especially  bestowed— iletaphy sic  " 
Philosophy. 

Perhaps  these  last  words  are  fitted  to  excite  sensations 
repugnance  in  the  minds  of  some  readers,  as  expressive  of  what 
IS  conceived  to  be  at  the  best  vague  and  unproductive.  The  ten- 
dencies of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  have  evidently,  for 
some  consiaerable  tmie  past,  been  altogether  averse  from  these 
speculations.  The  section  of  society  given  to  abstract  meditation, 
has  never  in  any  age  been  a  large  one  ;  and  the  recent  w  ide  ex- 
tension of  a  certain  measure  of  intelligence  has  probably  helped 
to  diminish  it,  by  |>utting  the  cuiTent  literature  more  under  the 
control  of  a  public  for  the  most  paii;  necessarily  busy  with  the 
affairs  of  practical  life.  If  we  except  the  syrn[)toms  of  a  coming 
change,  no  efforts  are  even  contemplated  which  involve  ab- 
struse, and,  thereforej  painful  research  ;  and  lnn\lly  any  con- 
cern is  manifested  for  the  philosophical  jmrsnits  of  other  na- 
tions. Metajihysical  Science  cannot,  trom  its  peculiar  nature, 
be  made  generally  popular  tdl  the  exercise  oi  reflection  hits 
become  more  common  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  sometimes  hap]>ens, 
the  science  itself  is  degraded,  so  that  (while  the  name  Metaphy- 
sic  is  retained)  those  who  profess  to  be  its  votaries  are  conversant 
exclusively,  not  with  the  most  subtile  and  evanescent,  but  with 
the  simplest  and  most  generally  seductive  class  of  the  objects  of 
thought. 

The  present  is  a  remarkable,  and,  indeed,  anomalous  historical 
epoch.  In  these  islands  it  is,  and  has  been  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cent  my,  a  period  of  rapid  jihysieal  and  social  pro- 
gress. Men  have  gained  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
processes  of  matter,  and  thus  the  world  is  becoming  a  much  ] 
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convenient  place  of  habitation.  The  principle  of  commerce  has 
been  developed  to  an  extent  quite  unknown  in  the  ancient  worid. 
The  present  revolution  in  the  means  of  social  intercourse  and 
communication  seems  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  other  changes, 
about  which  it  is  not  safe  to  speculate.  All  the  increased  "  sub- 
jection of  matter  to  mind"  which  the  world,  and  especially  this 
country,  has  witnessed  since  the  principles  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy have  become  popular,  must  be  very  gratifying  to  every 
lover  of  his  race.  And  in  the  more  sublime  departments  of 
physical  science,  the  same  progress  is  visible.  Geology  is  con- 
tributing the  details  of  the  past  history  of  the  globe  on  which  we 
live.  The  telescope  is  making  magnificent  disclosures  of  the 
distant  regions  of  the  material  creation.  Nor  is  public  interest 
confined  to  what  is  merely  physical.  Society  itself  is  undergoing 
fimdamental  changes ;  and  the  science  of  society,  under  its  two- 
fold form  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  the  theme  of  discussion 
and  controversy. 

An  age  in  which  controversy  turns  on  first  principles  needs, 
and  will  soon  demand,  a  Metaphysical  Literature.  That  state 
of  knowledge  and  of  general  opinion  is  not  a  hopeful  one,  in 
which  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  men  are  stimulated  exclu- 
sively by  physical,  economical,  or  even  social  science.  When 
the  intellect  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  bare  facts,  separated 
fi*om  principles,  usually  excite  feeble  interest.  Men  then  feel 
that  beneath  the  stir  occasioned  by  incessant  activity  among  the 
outward  events  of  this  passing  world,  there  lie  hid,  as  it  were, 
the  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  on  which  this  very  stir  and 
activity  depends  for  its  existence.  These  are  the  first  principles 
of  things.  Within  and  immediately  around  that  circle,  is  the 
domain  peculiar  to  philosophy.  The  more  deeply  thought  is 
exerted  on  any  subject,  the  further  is  it  compelled  to  go  within 
the  dominions  of  this  science  of  sciences.  The  soul  casts  about 
for  its  anchorage  in  the  ocean  of  thought. 

The  need  for  a  First  Philosophy  of  the  kind  we  have  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  is  not  indistinctly  referred  to  by 
Lord  Bacon  :-^ 

"  Because,"  says  he,  "  the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge 
are  not  like  several  lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and  so  touch  but  in  a 
point,  but  are  hke  branches  of  a  tree  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath 
a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance,  before  it  come 
to  discontinue  and  break  itself  in  arms  and  boughs ;  therefore,  it  is 
good  to  erect  and  constitute  one  universal  science  by  the  name  of 
^^philosopkia  prima,'*  primitive  or  summary  philosophy,  as  the  main 
and  common  way,  before  we  come  where  the  ways  part  and  divide 
themselves ;  which  science,  whether  I  should  report  deficient  or  no,  I 
stand  doubtful.'* 

The  Metaphysical  spirit  makes  itself  manifest  in  various  forms ; 
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and  this  passage  from  Bacon,  in  several  resjiects  illustrates  tli€ 
difterence  between  the  two  great  classes  under  which  philosophers 
may  conveniently  be  ranged,  according  as  they  employ  one  or  ™ 
other  of  two  modes  of  philosojihizing  that  diftbr  in  their  princi-H 
plesy  niethodsj  and  resitlts.  One  ehiiis  includes  those  who  would 
merely  generalize  Irom  experience,  and,  in  conscijiiencej  their 
liighest  laws  are  only  their  most  extensive  generahzations.  The 
other  class  assume  their  first  principles  as  given  in  the  very  act 
of  exercising  ob8er\'ation,  and  by  demonstration  endeavour  to 
reach  the  extreme  results  of  philosophy.*  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  nomenclature  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  yet  distinct^  tOit| 
admit  of  snitalile  implication  to  these  sclxools.  Prohaldy,  that; 
suggested  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is 
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purpose ; 
classes  we 


sufficiently  exact  for  ourl 

and  with  him  we  may  term  the  former  of  tlie   two 

have  referred  to,  Expeiimentalists,  and    the   latter,^ 

Speculatists,  or  Speculative  Idealists,  fl 

Leibnitz  is  the  type,  in  modern  times,  of  an  abstract  thinker  of 
the  purely  s]>eeulative  school.  It  is  curious  to  trace  tlie  connexion 
between  the  seel  uded  and  seennogly-inett'ecti  ve  study  of  what  Eacoiii^ 
calls  the  philosopMa  pnnujy  in  tiie  peculiar  form  in  wliicli  it  appears  S 
in  this  schcKjl,  and  the  successive  greiit  changes  in  the  world.  The 
*'  Advancement  of  the  sciences"  is  obviously  cormected  witli  the 
astronomy  of  Newton  and  Ilerschell.  The  "  Wealth  of  Nations'* 
is  an  acknowledged  cause  of  many  recent  alterations  in  itiodern 
society.  The  "Es^ay  on  Human  Understanding'  has  plainly 
influenced  the  subsequent  current  of  British  thought.  Not  less 
surely,  thougli  less  obviously,  has  the  jairely  speculative  philoso- 
phy of  that  school  J  in  which  Leibnitz  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names,  been  connected,  for  good  and  for  evil,  with  important 
modifications  of  those  minds  by  whic!h  public  ophiion  nmst  be 
Ibrmed,  The  intimate  relation  between  the  labours  of  men  of  j 
this  class,  and  that  meditative  style  of  Christianity  wMcli  is  dis-^ 
played  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  worthies  of  tlie  Christian 
Church,  is  not  unobvious.  The  use  of  IdeaJism  and  the  kigher 
Metaphysics  as  operative  forces  in  society,  becomes  more  aj)]>arent 
when  we  obsen'e  how  efficacious  their  spirit  has  been  to  neutral- 
ize a  vulgnr  sensualism. 

The  study  of  the  systems  of  ]ihjlosophy  in  all  their  vaaiety,  and  J 
of  the  lives  and  labours  of  various  pliiJosophers,  is  to  be  encour- 
aged for  many  reasons.     It  sup])lies  curious  and  useful  thoughtSj 
which  might  never  otherwise  have  been  suggested,   and  it  also 
stimulates  reflection  iu  the  student.     The  history  of  the  erratic  j 
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*  It  IB  to  bu  remarked,  that  the  modified  \*ir*ws  of  many  thinkers  who  have  beeml 
ranged  on  each  Hide,  call  otir  attention  to  tlipir  Undtmies  ratlicr  thau  to  tliuir  fully-  j 
developed  pnnciples. 
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course  which  the  human  spirit  has  taken  in  the  experience  even 
of  profound  thinkers,  is  besides  fitted  to  moderate  dogmatism. 
The  men  of  mightiest  genius  are  found  often  to  have  fallen  into 
the  most  signal  errors.  It  is  morally  useftd  to  train  the  mind  to 
the  habit  of  calmly  apprehending  and  appreciating  new  doc- 
trines, however  opposed  to  what  it  has  previously  been  accus- 
tomed to  entertain.  "  Man,"  says  Pascal,  "  is  made  for  thinking. 
To  think  as  we  ought,  is  the  sum  of  human  duty."  Habits  of 
abstract  meditation  have,  further,  a  use  additional  to  their  abso- 
lute value  to  the  individual  speculator,  for  they  accustom  men 
to  a  kind  of  exercise  which  must  always  be  closely  connected 
with  the  great  progress  epochs  of  history ;  and  by  the  lucid  and 
comprehensive  views  which  they  foster,  as  well  as  by  the  invigo- 
rating effect  of  the  act  of  self-inspection,  they  become  an  exceed- 
ingly potent  force  among  those  at  work  in  society. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher whose  name  stands^  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is  likely, 
besides  its  intrinsic  u«e  and  interest,  to  be  a  valuable  help  to  him 
who  desires  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  writings.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  most  of  the  materials  collected  by  former 
biographers,  eulogists,  and  commentators,  along  with  some  new 
information,  have  been  condensed  into  a  useful  biography  by 
Dr.  Guhrauer,  who  has  already  laboriously  edited  several  of  the 
works  of  Leibnitz,  and  contributed  to  the  revival  of  an  interest 
in  the  philosopher.  His  biography  is  well  fitted  to  bring  the 
reader  into  intercourse  with  the  great  German,  and  those  nume- 
rous contemporaries  with  whom  he  maintained  a  "  literary  com- 
merce" during  the  thinking  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  has,  how- 
ever, less  of  an  academic  cast  than  we  might  have  asked  for,  and 
relates  to  the  external  rather  than  the  internal  life  of  its  illustrious 
subject.* 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  born  in  Leipsic  on  the  21st 
of  June  1 646.  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  that  had 
gained  distinction  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  grand- 
uncle,  Paul  Leibnitz,  attracted  notice  in  the  wars  in  Hungary, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II. 

We  must  not  omit  a  special  allusion  to  the  eventful  epoch  of 
the  philosopher's  birth.  Just  a  hundred  years  before,  Luther 
had  rested  from  his  earthly  labours,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
greatest  and  most  happy  religious  and  social  change  which  the 


*  Since  the  substance  of  this  Article  was  composed,  we  have  received  a  *^  Life  of 
Leibnitz,  by  John  M,  Mackie,  Boston,  1 846."  It  is  nearly  a  reproduction,  in  Eng- 
lish, of  the  German  biography  of  Dr.  Guhrauer,  and  is  still  more  exclusively  con- 
fiued  to  the  details  of  the  exUrncU  life  of  Leibnitz. 
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wox'ld  has  witnessed  since  the  LutroductioD  of  Christianity.  But 
soon  after  the  Ktjfornier's  deatli.  Christian  doctrinej  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  tlie  want  of  Christian  organization  in  the 
Church,  becamej  especially  in  CiermanVj  gradually  separated 
more  and  more  from  the  iiearts  of  nuiuinally  Christian  men. 
The  coldness  of  mathematical  demonstration  i^^jircseated  Chiis- 
tianity  in  tlie  }julpits  and  lialls  oi'  the  country  of  the  Keformation, 
where  iu  the  seventeenth  century  the  icy  orthodoxy  of  Calixtas 
touk  the  j)]ace  of  the  fervid  sennons  of  Luther. 

Besides  that  it  was  the  era  of  a  great  evangelical  revival,  the 
period  of  the  reformation  in  religion  was  a  time  of  much  general 
excitement  and  |>rogresii  in  society.     Tlie  reformatiou  of  Philo- 
sophy was,  however,  the  work  of  a  subsequent  period.     During 
the  fifteenth   and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  recovery  and  revived 
use  of  the   remains  of  antiquity  sup[jhedj   for  the   most  part, 
sufficient  materials  for  literary  activity.     The  controversy  be- 
tween the  Aristotelians  and  the  Raniists  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had,  moreover,  ch vetted  men's  minds  from  the  production  of  a 
j)hilosophy  altogether  modern  and  reformed.     The  biitli  of  Leib- 
nitz was  just  suhsetjuent  to  the  time  when,  tlie  strength  of  the 
evangelictd  movement  liaviug  unliai>pily  abated  in  most  countries, 
a  movement  towards  a  reform  of  philosophy  had  succeeded.    The 
mind  is  not  likely  at  any  time  to  be  strongly  stirred  by  such  ^  I 
science  as  Thculog)^,  wit! i out  being  du^ected  to  ^*  the  science  of  ] 
scieoces.'"    A  new  ijliilosojdiy  had  Lreen  developed  in  England  and 
France.    Bacon's  Advancement  of  the  Sciences  appeared  in  1 605, 
and  the  Method  of  Des  Cartes  in  10H7.  In  each  country  pliilosophy  ' 
had  assumed  a  fundamentally  diderent  form.     In  England,  tlio 
practical  cliaracterof  the  people  well  haiinonized  with  the  lessons 
of  coinjirebensive  sagacity  that  were  given  forth  in  the  works  of 
Bacon  ;  and  these  naturally  led  to  the  solid  and   cautious,  yet 
withal  little  iniagmative  form,  whicli  raeta|thysical  science  has 
assumed  in  the  works  of  Locke ;  and  tlu'ough  Locke,  generally,  ^M 
in  the  British  philosophy.     In  France,  on  the  other  hand,   the  ^M 
philoso]>lncal  writings  of  Des  C/artes  had  awakened  that  style  of 
speculation   which  cannot  be   wholly  dormant  wlule  the  spirit  ^ 
of  Plato  :md   St,  Austin  atti^acts  sympathy  in   the  world,   and  ^| 
w^hich  in  France,  subsequently  to  Des  Cartes,  was  adorned  and 
elevated  by  some  of  tlie  noblest  and  worthiest  sjjirits  of  modern 
times.     Besides  the  lives  of  Malebranche  and  Fenelon,  those  ofM 
Pascal,  and  Arnauld,  and  Nicole,  and  the  other  recluses  of  Port-,  H 
Royal,  give  to  the  Cartesian  a  mure  Sticrcd  interest  than  can  be 
attached  to  any  other  modern  school  of  i>hilosophy.     Although 
this  peculiar  feature  of  its  history  is  marred  by  that  mystic  cpiiet- 
isra  wliich  the  monastic  genius  of  the  Romish  Churcn  tends  to 
foster,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  tnen  this  impeiiect  illustration  of ^ 
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the  manner  in  which   Christiaiiity   may  be  allied   to  general 
speculation. 

But  Germany  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  focus  of  Idealism, 
and  of  abstract  thinking  of  every  kind.  In  that  country,  pre- 
viously to  the  rise  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  there  had  been 
no  manifestation  of  the  new  spirit  of  reform.  The  labours  of 
Leibnitz  mark  the  commencement  of  the  very  singular  course 
which  metaphysical  philosophy  has  since  run  in  the  native 
country  of  that  celebrated  thinker.  Since  then,  the  original  dis- 
tinction between  the  schools  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  has  modified 
the  currents  of  thought  in  Britain  and  Germany,  and  is  thus 
connected  with  many  of  those  characteristics  by  which  the  Bri- 
tish is  signally  distinguished  from  the  Continental  mind.  Since 
then,  too,  Germany  has  been  the  centre  of  Eiu*opean  speculation, 
and  has  exhibited  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  human  thought.  There,  amid  the  successive  revo- 
lutions of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  every  abstract  question  has 
been  debated  that  the  mind  of  man  can  entertain ;  and  there  has 
been  added  to  preceding  ones,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
instructive  of  all  the  records  of  the  clouded  wanderings  of  human 
reason.  The  discussions  raised  by  Leibnitz  have  given  birth  to 
the  philosophical  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
and  so  to  the  now  enormously  accumulated  materials  of  the 
Teutonic  metaphysics. 

The  father  of  Leibnitz  was  Professor  of  Morals  in  the  ancient 
University  of  Leipsic.  He  died  during  the  childhood  of  his  son. 
By  his  pious  mother,  the  thoughts  of  the  young  Gottfried  Wil- 
helm  were  much  directed  to  religion ;  and  this  guidance  no  doubt 
gave  to  his  subsequent  speculations  much  of  that  theological  cast 
by  which  they  are  distinguished.  Both  his  parents  were 
Lutherans.  Leipsic  was  nearly  the  only  scene  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life.*  In  the  Nicolai  School  of  that  city,  and  also  in 
the  University,  which  he  entered  in  1661,  he  gave  early  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  his  very  extraordinary  parts.  His 
powers  of  mind  were  directed,  in  turn,  to  almost  every  object  of 
Knowledge.  He  eagerly  studied  history  and  the  ancient  classics, 
in  which  his  reading  extended  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  in 
which  the  ill-judged  exertions  of  his  narrow-minded  teachers 
would  fain  have  restrained  him.  It  was,  however,  when  he  was 
introduced  to  logic  and  philosophy,  that  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
and  the  special  direction  of  his  mind,  were  fully  shown.     He 


*  An  interesting  account  of  the  remarks^ble  self-educating  process  which  the 
mind  of  Leibnitz  underwent  during  these  years,  nearly  related  as  that  is  to  the 
subsequent  development  of  his  philosophy,  is  given  by  himself  in  the  "  Pacidii 
Introductio  Historical     See  Erdmann's  Edition,  p.  91,  and  see  also  p.  162. 
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read  Ainstotle,  Plato^  and  Plotirius,  and  revelled  in  the  subtilties 
of  tile  scholastic  metaphysics — that  stimulant  of  the  human  intel- 
lect fur  so  many  hundred  years.  In  bis  father's  ricliJy-stoi*ed 
library,  he  read,  almost  during  the  years  of  childhood,  Scotus,  and 
Fonseea,  and  Knbins,  and  Snarez,  and  Zaharella,  and  other 
scboohnenj  with  special  deliirht.  To  the  literature  of  tbeolog)^  he 
was  no  strancTer,  even  at  this  early  ]>eriod.  His  thoughts  were 
directed  to  the  deep  controversies  about  election  and  m-ace,  by 
the  works  of  St.  Austin  and  Ijuther,  the  reformed  theology,  and 
tlie  w^ritings  of  Anthony  ArnanbL  The  amount  of  learning  thns 
accinnulateJ  by  this  preccM'ious  student  before  be  entered  the 
University,  ap]>ears  to  have  been  prodigious.  Soon  after  that 
epoch  in  his  life,  Des  Cartes  fell  into  his  hands.  His  tendency 
towards  eclec'ticisnij  afterwards  more  fully  displayed,  was  shown 
in  endeavours  to  harnnmize  l*lato  and  Ai'istotle,  Des  Cartes  and 
the  schoolmen.  The  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  was  then 
donnnant  in  Leipsic,  a^  it  was  in  most  of  the  other  universitiea 
of  Gcnnany.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  teachhig  then 
generally  jirevalent  in  Germany,  ill  harmonized  with  the  fire  o1 
speculation  tfmt  w  as  already  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  the  youthful 
Leibnitz.  A  tliousand  chimeras  of  speculation  floated  througki 
his  brain-  He  started  a  thousand  dilhcuhies  to  his  teachers  and' 
associates.  Even  Bacon,  and  Des  Cai^tes,  and  the  later  {ihiloso-! 
phy,  served  to  awaken  rather  tlian  to  convince  him.  His  mind  w  as 
too  independent  to  be  moulded  by  others.  His  intellect  revolted' 
from  the  authority  of  his  teachers.  In  solitude,  he  cherished  the 
most  ardent  views  of  the  advancement  of  know  ledge  and  the  pro-, 
gress  of  man. 

The  whole  history  of  the  eaidy  years  of  Leibnitz  forms  a  pre- 
cious record  of  what  ^ve  might  call  spevulative  e.Tperience ;  it 
reveals  the  self-educating  genius  of  the  really  original  mind^  and 
shows  a  singular  development  of  abstract  thought  at  an  age  wdien 
tlie  attention  is  usually  engrossed  with  the  objects  of  sense.*  In 
his  recorded  experience,  at  the  age  of  sixteeUj  are  to  be  found  the 
dim  forms  of  those  problems  wdiicli  agitated  his  thoughts  during' 
the  most  active  years  of  his  life.  For  days  togethery  as  be  tells 
us,  lie  wus  wont  to  |>ursue  his  walks  alone  in  the  woods  of  Kosen 
thai,  nearLeipsicj  revolving  in  bis  soul  the  first  principles  of  that 
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*  It  would  be  interesting  to  collect  illaBtrationa  of  sueb  experience  out  of  thej 
iMOgrapliies  of  tinnkiii|i?  men.  A  solemn  moi-al  regard  is  due  to  the  cases  of  those 
especiallji^  (as  Psiacal)  in  whom  a  persomd  reHgious  sentiment  Is  ftnind  to  mingle 
with  the  operations  of  a  mind  engaprpd  in  the  processes  of  refltetiou,  and  which  find* 
m  the  eonsciouanoHs  of  sin  and  js^ilt  a  new  clement  of  ditfictdty  and  dietress.  Such 
in^tanee^  suggest  the  whole  Kuhject  of  the  higher  rdujions  rvrfterkticej  of  which  tli© 
phenomena  are  extremely  imjiortaot  to  ihc  student  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  human 
Bpk-ii. 
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mysterious  life,  to  a  consciousness  of  which  he  was  become  awake. 
Before  he  had  studied  mathematics,  physics,  or  morals,  he  was 
led  to  the  conception  of  the  higher  philosophy.  He  felt,  what 
can  be  felt  only  by  the  true  metaphysician,  a  need  for  that  scheme 
of  eternal  first  principles  on  which  all  knowledge  must  depend. 
This  was  the  theme  of  his  earliest  writings.  His  speculations  on 
a  universal  language,  grounded  on  what  ne  calls  the  alphabet  of 
thought,  and  his  treatise  de  principio  individ^dy  published  when 
under  twenty,  display  the  metaphysician  capable  of  going  back 
to  first  principles,  and  of  following  consequences  intrepidly  to 
their  issues.  In  th^se  labours  of  this  early  period,  we  receive  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  Leibnitz.  They 
are,  moreover,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  national  philosophy 
which  he  originated.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
subject  in  the  sequel. 

Owing  to  a  difference  with  the  University  authorities,  Leibnitz 
left  Leipsic,  and  his  native  country  of  Saxony,  and  in  1666,  went 
to  the  University- of  Altdorf.  There  he  received  his  degree  in 
law  the  same  year.  He  thus  belongs  to  that  class  of  distinguished 
philosophers  who  have  been  bred  to  the  legal  profession.  The 
philosophy  of  law  naturally  attracted  his  though tSi  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one^  he  published  a  tract  on  jurisprudence,  which  forms 
an  epoch  in  that  science.  "  There  was  only  one  man  in  the 
worla,"  says  Hallam,  "  who  could  have  left  so  noble  a  science  as 
philosophical  jurisprudence  for  pursuits  of  a  still  more  exalted 
nature,  and  for  which  he  was  still  more  gifted ;  and  that  man 
was  Leibnitz.  He  parsed  onwards  to  reap  the  golden  harvests 
of  other  fields." 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  led  a  somewhat  desultory 
life  for  several  years.  During  the  interval  between  1666  and 
1676,  he  visited  several  of  the  German  imiversities,  which  must 
have  served  to  confirm  his  academical  tendencies.  A  profes- 
sorial chair  was  soon  within  his  reach,  but  was  declined  by  one 
whose  projects  of  reform  in  philosophy  were  too  comprehensive 
to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  University.  In  1667 
he  removed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  became  Secretary  to  the 
Baron  von  Boineburg,  and  was  patronized  and  employed  by  the 
Elector  of  Mentz.  During  his  residence  in  the  Electorate,  he 
was  much  engaged  in  public,  legal,  and  diplomatic  labours,  as 
well  as  in  literary  pursuits.  Yet  nis  mind  was  all  the  while  per- 
vaded by  the  great  idea  of  his  life.  He  found  time  to  edit  the 
Antibarbarus  of  the  Italian  Nizolius,  and,  besides,  was  active  in 
theological  controversy.  The  baron,  who  was  bom  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  had  joined  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  was 
much  interested  in  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  Romish  and 
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Luthenm  Churches.     This  eclectic  scheme  was  afterwards  the  i 
gj'eat  theme  of  the  public  life  of  Leibnitz. 

His  speculations  about  this  time  are  marked  by  the  vagueness 
naturally  characteristic  of  one  who  had  east  off  the  authority  of 
others,  and  had  not  resolved  a  system  iV>r  himself  It  was  the 
ti*ansiti on-period  in  his  life,  during  which  his  recoi'ded  thoughts 
teem  with  the  germs  of  those  ideas  that  are  found  in  a  matured 
fbrniy  aud  in  such  profuse  variety,  in  the  Nouveaux  Kasau^  and 
the  Theodicee. 

These  3^ears  are  still  more  tlistingiiished  as  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  that  literary  intercourse  which  aftervvards  ac- 
cumulated so  enonnously,  and  in  %vhich  Leihnitz  always  appears  ^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  thinking  spirits  of  his  age.     It  commenced,  B 
and  was  maintained,  among  others,  %vith  the  kindrerl  minds  in  the 
Cartesian  school — with  Malebrimche,  the  recluse  author  of  the 
Recherche  de  la  Verity y  of  whom  we  have  the  interesting  records 
that  his  genius '  w^as  altogether  dormant,  till  kindled  by  contact 
w^ith  the  speculations  of  Des  Cartes,  and  that  his  controversy 
about  Idealism  with  Rerkely,  on  the  only  occasion  they  e\'er  met,  fl 
so  roused  the  ^mJom'  of  tlie  then  aged  philosopher,  that  his  death  ^ 
is  recorded  a  lew  {lays  after — and  with  Arnauld,  the  ])ious,  con- 
templative Jan  sen  ist  of  Port-Royal,  the  theological  and  philos<i-^ 
phical  antagonist  of  Maleb ranch e.     Leibnitz  visited  ^Vi*nau]d  at^| 
Paris  in  1 672,  and  remained  in  tliat  brilliant  metr*>jH)h's  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  few  to] lowing  years.     In  1073^  he  went  for  a 
short  time  to  London,  and  came  in  contact  with  many  of  the 
English  savans — among  otlicrs,  with  Collins  and  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton.*    Shortly  before  his  death,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Spi- 
noza,  til  at  t>'pe  of  the  deraonstratiFe  metaphysicians,  received  a  k 
visit   at  the   Hague  i'rom    the  Jiow  rising    Saxon    philosopher*  ■ 
From  the  extraordinaiy  higical  concatenation  of  the  system  of 
Spinoza,  his  mind  must   liave  received  a  powerful  impression. 
Prom  about  1(V74,  his  intercourse  with  Tlobbes  maybe  dated. 
The  sceptical  Bayle  seems  to  have  been  the  useful  instnmicnt  of 
the  more  fidl  development  of  his  ideas — an  indirect  benefit  which 
the  cause  of  truth  has  often  received  from  the  laboura  of  sceji-^ 
ticism.f  H 

The  year  1G76,  is  an  era  in  the  life  of  our  philosopher.  Death 
had  taken  away  his  uati^ons  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  Von  Boine- 

'- i 

*  Did  it  consist  with  tiur  desig^ii  to  make  lengthened  alluBinn  to  the  mutliemiLtJcal 
contrihntkjiif^  of  our  pliil4tSMpht>r»  we  should  find  him  holdiiifi^  the  fiTst  itink  in  these 
pursuits^  aud  *'  sharing  with  Sir  l^^tiQ  Newton  hiraKeJf  the  gh>ry  ctf  Ida  iinmortaJ 
dijHTDVtirit^j*/* 

-j-  Leilniijy,  iiunibei-ed  amoiTig  his  eoididentinl  coiirc«pondcuts  n  Scotehinan — 
Bui'iR^  i>f  Kulnuev.     See  Duteufi'  Edition,  vol.  vL 
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burg.  He  was  himself  in  Paris.  But  his  farae  was  become  illus- 
trious all  over  Germany,  and  he  now  accepted  an  offer,  tendered 
for  the  third  time,  to  reside  at  the  brilliant  literary  court  of 
Hanover.  Thus  commenced  a  connexion  which  lasted  during 
the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  held  a  suc- 
cession of  legal  and  literary  offices,  imder  the  Duke  John  Fre- 
deric and  his  successors,  the  Electors  Ernest  Augustus,  and 
George  Louis,  the  latter  of  whom  became  George  I.  of  England, 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Leibnitz.  The  additional  means 
enjoyed  by  him  at  Hanover  for  gratifying  the  peculiarities  of  his 
genius,  were  used  with  his  characteristic  araour.  The  multi- 
pUcity  of  his  aims  during  these  forty  years  is  marvellous.  The 
development  of  his  speculative  genius  continued  to  advance,  and 
his  thoughts,  stirred  from  their  lowest  depths  by  the  cycle  of  the 
sciences  during  that  whole  period,  would  present  an  exceedingly 
curious  spectacle,  if  we  could  have  these  changes  in  the  current 
of  the  soul  represented  to  the  senses.  History,  languages,  geo- 
logy, mathematics,  chemistry,  medicine,  politics,  and  theology, 
in  turn  secured  his  attention,  and  his  busy  spirit  collected  the 
various  learning  of  each  department.  His  almost  superhuman 
versatility  of  mind  secured  for  Leibnitz  the  highest  distinction  in 
most  of  the  sciences  which  come  within  the  range  of  human 
thought.  In  history  he  laboured  for  years  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  early  annals  of  Germany.  An 
experience  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  historical  researches  sug- 
gested the  comparative  anatomv  of  languages  as  an  instrument 
for  facilitating  these  efforts.  To  the  study  of  languages  he  ac- 
cordingly applied  himself  with  incredible  zeal.  He  laid  ambas- 
sadors and  Jesuit  missionaries  under  contribution  for  facts.  On 
account  of  this  single  department  he  maintained  a  vast  corres- 
pondence. Facts  gathered  from  China  and  the  Eastern  tongues 
served  to  stimulate  his  exertions,  and  added  new  materials  for 
speculation.  Not  content  with  records  and  memorials  of  the  past, 
gathered  from  the  words  and  works  of  man,  he  interrogated  the 
globe  itself.  In  his  speculations  on  the  physical  vestiges  of  its 
early  history,  we  find  very  remarkable  anticipations  of  the  hypo- 
theses of  British  geologists  of  our  own  day.  These  may  be  seen 
m  his  curious  tract  entitled  Protogea* 

Leibnitz  was  able,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  combine  the 
active  and  the  abstracted  life.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was 
busied  with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  negotiations. 
The  details  of  his  services  in  the  department  of  secular  politics 
are  of  less  use  for  illustrating  those  features  of  his  mind  which  we 


*  See  Dutens'  Edition,  vol.  v. 
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are  most  anxious  to  impress^  and  may  tlierefore  be  passed  by** 
His  corresj>otv(ieiice  upon  the  unity  ot"  the  Cluireh,  with  tlie  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Kbeinfels,  with  Airtiuuld,  with  Spinolaj  and  with 
Bossuet,  whicli  occupied  more  or  less  of  his  time  during  twenty 
yearSy  demands  a  more  distinct  notice.  The  reunion  of  the  Protes- 
tants wdtli  Rome  was  tlien  [duced  hy  Leibnitx  in  the  first  rank 
of  those  questions  on  a  settlement  of  which  his  heart  was  set. 
By  his  philosojjhic  mind  this  adjustment  was  felt  to  be  nearly  re- 
lated to  his  previously  ascertained  speculative  doctrines  of  the 
theoci^acy,  and  of  a  universul  liierarehy,  Uis  veneration  for  the 
Komish  theory  of  a  UviJiir  infallible  authority,  supplementary  to, 
and  expository  oi\,  the  written  word  of  Scripture,  was  nideed  coupled 
with  a  protest  against  the  existing  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and 
an  expression  ot  his  fear  that  a  tbrma!  adherence  to  Rome  on 
his  own  part  would,  from  the  [jractical  ij)  tolerance  of  the  Komish 
theologiansj  cramp  the  freedom  of  his  philosophical  speculations*  .H 
Tiiough  he  thus  firmly  resisted  all  solicitations  to  join  the  out- 
ward  communion  of  the  Papal  Churchj  yet  his  heart,  and  per- 
haps his  conTrictitm,  was  accorded  to  the  system  of  the  hierarchy. 
His  love  for  scholastic  learning  may  have  biassed  his  inch'nations 
in  this  direction,  and  his  comj»reliensive  geniusj  like  that  of  many 
other  kindred  spirits,  found  gi'atification  in  the  seeming  vast 
unity  and  completeness  of  the  ideul  Catholic  Church,  with  its 
ritual,  and  its  organization,  apparently  so  anited  for  all  the  various 
characters  and  circunistances  t>f  those  whom  it  desires  to  embrace 
within  its  ample  fold,  and  all  bearing  so  nuicli  the  semblance  of 
a  fitting  pictiu'e  of  that  still  vaster  organization  wherein  be  loved 
to  contemplate  the  whole  universe  rechiimed  into  the  harmony 
of  the  government  of  the  All-holy  and  the  All-wise.  We  must 
not  extend  our  notice  of  this  very  suggestive  topic.  This  part  of 
the  life  of  our  philosopher  is  iu>t  one  whiclt  occasions  unmixed 
satisfaction.  The  source  of  tliose  oscillations  of  opinion  which  are 
sometimes  the  consequence,  in  honest  and  devtmt  minds,  of  a 
many-sided  view  of  an  extremely  comprehensive  subject,  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  inconsistencies  of  Leilmitz  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  represent>atives  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

During  the  later  yeara  of  his  hfe  he  was  much  engaged  with 
another  project  of  ecclesiastical  union,  A  scheme  w^as  developed 
by  him  about  the  year  1697,  {under  the  auspices  of  the  Courts  of 
Hanover  and  Berlin,)  for  a  general  nnion  against  Rome  of  the 
Protestants,  and  especially  of  the  two  great  sections  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  Lutlieran  and  the  Reformed.  It  was  qnite  suited 
to  the  eclectic  genius  of  the  philosopher,  and  was  long  pressed 
by  him  on  the  public  attention.  He  laboured  to  destroy  w^hat 
he  called  the  "  idle  phantoms,"  by  which  tlie  Protestant  Churches 
were  separated.    But  the  same  vicious  princi|des  which  pervaded 
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his  other  scheme  of  universal  Christian  communion,  marred 
this  project  of  Protestant  union.  Both  were  essentially  merely 
poUtical  and  philosophical.  We  find  no  recognition  of  Religion 
and  of  the  Church  as  independent  powers,  whose  hberties  are 
essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  the  Christian 
society.  Even  this  philosopher  seems  not  to  have  felt,  that  when 
religion  becomes  the  slave  of  merely  human  authority,  it  ceases 
to  be  either  the  great  instrument  of  civilization,  or  the  means  of 
preparing  men  for  the  ftdl  communion  of  the  city  of  God.  The 
pious  Spener,  who  had  personally  experienced  this  supernatural 
force,  predicted  the  ill  issue  of  the  Conference  for  Union  held  in 
Hanover  in  1698,  at  which  Leibnitz,  Jablonski,  and  Molanus 
were  present.  The  result  justified  his  sagacity.  A  scheme  for 
ecclesiastical  imion  or  co-operation,  in  order  to  be  successful,  should 
be  able  to  assume  the  spirit  of  hearty  and  supreme  devotion  to 
rehgion  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  united,  and  not  the 
poKtical  arrangements  of  nations,  but  the  progress  of  a  great  spi- 
ritual commonwealth  must  be  its  ruling  principle.* 

The  general  doctrine  of  toleration,  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  attainment  of  truth,  were  frequently  the  subjects  of  incidental 
speculation  on  the  part  of  Leibnitz,  connected  as  they  are  with 
tnese  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  indeed,  with  the  discussion  of 
whatever  relates  to  the  social  or  individual  good  estate  of  man. 
His  disposition  was  naturally  tolerant.  In  his  works  we  have  re- 
peated gUmpses  of  those  doctrines  which  have  now  become  much 
more  widely  diffused  throughout  society,  and  which  were  so  ad- 
mirably enforced  by  his  great  contemporary  Locke.  He  re- 
peatedly appreciates  with  distinctness  the  value  of  the  prevalence 
of  mild  sentiments,  and  an  unsectarian  spirit,  as  means  for  the 
discovery  and  diffusion  of  truth — habits  of  mind,  which,  we  are 
glad  to  believe,  are  becoming  now  of  more  generally  recognized 
moral  obligation. 

Even  the  speculative  discussion  of  this  class  of  subjects  has  not 
yet  been  exhausted.  There  is  wide  room  for  an  investigation  into 
those  general  relations  among  men  considered  as  members  of 
society,  in  regard  to  individual  belief  or  opinion,  which  the  moral 


*  It  appears  that  an  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  sup- 
ported by  Leibnitz,  to  introduce  the  constitution  and  liturgy  of  the  English  Church 
into  Hanover  and  Prussia.  A  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  afterwards  with  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  English  liturgy 
was  translated  into  German  in  1704.  How  strangely  do  the  events  of  history  re- 
appear !  The  attempt  to  approximate  the  organization  of  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  was  unsuccessfully  revived  very  recently,  and  in  1817,  the  fondly- 
cherished  scheme  of  Leibnitz,  having  for  its  end  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed,  was  actually  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia. 
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law  demands,  aiul  wliicli  reason  and  experience  approve,  as  best 
fitted  to  secure  the  most  extensive  difftision  of  tnitli ;  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  which  all  s|>Gcial  social  organization,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, ought  to  be  regulated.  The  full  solution  of  this  great 
problem  is  still  among  those  left  to  exercise  the  minds  of  the  men 
of  this  or  of  some  future  age. 

Througliout  the  forty  years  of  Ins  connexion  with  the  Comi;  of 
Hanover,  Leibnitz  maintained,  w^ith  unabated  energy,  his  literary 
intercourse,  during  which  he  settled  and  strengthened  the  foun- 
dations of  the  literarj'rejmblic  of  Europe.  In  1()87,  he  travelled 
up  the  Rhine,  and  ransacked  the  libraries  aiul  archives  of  Ba- 
varia, Bohemia,  and  Vienna,  extending  his  acquaintance  with 
learned  men.  In  1089,  he  went  to  Itidy,  and  gamed  free  access 
to  the  Vatican  and  Barberini  libraines.  11  is  intercourse  with  the 
Jesuits  and  other  religious  Orders,  was  all  turned  to  the  account 
of  adding  to  his  stores  of  learniug*  After  visiting  Rome,  he  tra- 
velled through  most  of  Ital}',  and  returned  to  Hanover  in  1690, 
only  to  resume  Ins  labours  in  the  Royal  libraiy,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  kee))er.  In  1700,  he  was  the  means  of  founding  the 
famous  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  meant  by  him  to  be  a  centre 
of  German  litenuy  and  scientific  intercourse  and  eftbi-t.  He  was 
.unfortunately  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavom*  to  establish  at  Vienna 
another  institute  of  the  same  kind,  and  ou  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive |>lan.  He  was  much  interested  in  tlie  civilization  of  the 
rising  Russian  empire,  and  had  several  personal  conferences  ou 
the  subject  with  Peter  the  Great.  He  busied  himself  with  the 
cause  of  education  and  missionaiy  exertion  in  Russia,  and  also 
in  the  German  States,  where  lie  was  anxious  that  the  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  seminaries  of  Protestant  missions, 

Anud  all  his  diversified  projects,  and  stupendous  literary  acti- 
vity, the  metaf)hysical  tendency  ever  preserved  the  ascendency 
in  the  geuius  of  Leibnitz.  His  philosopiiical  principles  w^ere 
gradually  matm*ed  soon  after  his  settlement  in  Hanover,  The 
doctrine  of  Monads  appeared  in  a  succession  of  publications  sub- 
sequent to  1680,  Some  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to 
plulosophy  are  due  to  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  "  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,*'  which  ap]>eared  in  1G90,  and  at 
once  attracted  his  attention.  There  could  be  little  nmtual  sym- 
pathy between  two  philosophers  so  completely  antagonist  as  the 
author  of  the  Essay  and  himself-  Locke  despised  w  hat  he  called 
the  ^'  chimeras*'  of  Leibnitz-  The  Teutonic  philosopher  ac- 
corded to  his  English  contemjiorar}^  the  praise  of  perspicuity,  but 
proclaimed  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  **  demonstrative  metaphy- 
sics/* In  1703,  being  disengaged,  he  undertook  a  formal  reply 
to  Locke,  which  he  comjdetea  in  the  following  year.  The  tleath 
of  Locke  caused  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  pubUcation  of 
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this  book,  which  did  not  appear  till  long  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  In  1765,  it  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  industrious 
Raspe.  This  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Nouveaux  Essais  sur 
r Entendement  Humain^^  is  the  masterpiece  of  his  philosophical 
works,  and  contains  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  advanced 
by  him  on  behalf  of  his  speculative  system,  against  the  school  of 
Locke. 

Leibnitz'  manner  of  publication  was,  for  the  most  part,  frag- 
mentary. His  "  Systems  de  VHarmonie  Preetablie^^  is  developed 
in  various  small  treatises.  There  is,  however,  one  great  work, 
which  is  more  popular  and  practical  in  its  style,  and  therefore 
more  generally  known  than  any  of  his  other  writings,  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  occupied  much  part  of  many  years  of  his  life. 
We  refer  to  the  Tlieodicee — a  book  which  holds  a  front  rank  in  the 
very  small  class  of  works  specially  conversant  with  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  The  design  oi  the  Th^odicSe  is  to  reconcile  the  exist- 
ence and  continuance  of  evil  in  the  universe  with  the  character 
of  God — to  remove  a  difficulty  that  has  been  raised  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  religions — and  that  is  to  be  counted  the  fundamental 
metaphysical  problem  of  the  Christian  philosophy.  It  has  already 
been  indicated  that  the  thoughts  of  Leibnitz  were  directed  to,  these 
subjects  from  the  time  of  his  decided  intellectual  development. 
In  1671  he  wrote  a  tract  on  Free  Will  and  Predestination.  The 
negotiations  about  Church  union  probably  interested  him  the 
more  in  these  speculations,  as  the  circulation  of  doctrines  fitted 
to  harmonize  the  Scripture  view  of  the  character  of  God  with 
the  dark  phenomena  of  the  moral  world  might  facilitate  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  ThdodicSe  is  to  re- 
fute the  sceptical  principle  of  Bayle,  who  denied  the  consistency 
of  faith  and  reason,  and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for  universal  doubt. 
The  public  appearance  of  the  work  in  1710,  produced  a  profound 
sensation.  It  was  received  with  applause  by  most  of  the  contin- 
ental universities,  but  the  prevalence  of  Locke's  Philosophy  in 
England  prepared  the  public  mind  in  this  country  to  receive  it 
witn  distaste. 

The  current  of  speculation  continued  to  flow  during  the  later 
years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In  1714,  he  drew  up  a  scheme 
of  his  philosophy  for  the  use  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (Xa 
monadologie,)  This  period  of  his  life  was  signalized  by  his 
correspondence  with  Des  Bosses.  The  close  of  1715  is  memor- 
able as  the  commencement  of  a  still  more  interesting  correspond- 
ence. In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  assailed  the  phi- 
losophical and  religious  principles  of  the  school  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  This  called  forth  Samuel  Clarke  on  their  defence. 
The  replies  of  Leibnitz  and  the  rejoinders  of  Clarke  contain  as 
large  an  amount  of  curious  speculation  as  any  work  of  modern 
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times.  The  manner  of  Crod's  relation  to  the  universe — ^tlie  nature 
of  miracles — the  laws  c»f  the  divine  and  human  will — the  ideas  of 
space  and  time — and  tlie  character  and  limits  of  the  material 
world,  are  aaiong  the  stores  of  this  magazine  of  spet!ulative  dis- 
cussion. The  controversy  was  contiinied  with  increasing  zeal  on 
both  sides*  Inferior  fai-  in  power  of  generalization  and  originality 
to  his  antagonist,  tJie  intellect  of  Clarke  was  yet  possessed  of  an 
aciiteness  and  logical  force  wdiicli  rendered  Inm  one  oF  the  most ' 
ski  1  till  of  philosophical  disputants,  and  demtmded  a  frdl  display  of 
the  conijjrehensiveness  and  grandeur  of  mind  of  his  German 
rival,* 

But  that  mjghty  spirit  was  now  to  have  \m  connexion  with 
tliis  scene  of  existence  closed,  Leibnitz  had  suftered  from  occa- 
sional  illness  during  several  preceding  years.  Tliese  attacks, 
liowever,  passed  away^  and  the  philosopher  rei:;nmed  his  stiecula- 
tions  T\ith  renewed  energ}^  In  November  1716,  when  ne  had 
to  pi'epare  his  reply  to  Clai-ke's  fifth  letter,  his  complaint  returned 
with  great  violence.  The  closing  scene  suggests  gloomy  reflec- 
tionSj  as  the  lurid  glai-e,  which  diu-ing  his  extraordinary  life  bad 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world,  dis^appears ;  while  we  ha\'e  not 
the  record  we  could  desire,  indicating  that  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  the  Philosopher  w^ere  rightly  alive  to  the  decisive  nature  of  the 
awful  change.  His  seventy  ye^rs  are  ended,  and  the  lightning 
seems  lost  among  dark  clouds.  During  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
we  are  told  he  Wrus  husied  in  conversation  with  his  physician  on 
the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  tm  the  doctrines  of  alaiymy.  To- 
wards evening  his  servant  asked  him  if  be  would  receive  tlie 
Eucharist,  '*  Let  mo  alone/'  said  be ;  *'  1  have  done  ill  to  no 
one.  I  have  nothing  to  confess.  All  must  die,''  He  raised 
himself  on  the  bed  and  tried  to  write.  The  darkness  of  death 
w^as  gathering  around  bini.  He  found  himself  unable  to  read 
what  be  bad  written.  He  tore  the  paper,  and,  lying  down, 
covered  his  face,  and  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  November  171tJj  he  cetised  to  breathe.  It 
is  most  solemn  to  contemplate  a  human  sjiirit,  whose  course  of 
thought  throughout  life  w^as  unsurpassed  for  ] power  of  speculation, 
and  daring  range  of  mind  among  the  higher  objects  of  knowledge, 
and  which,  at  the  period  of  its  ileparture,  was  in  the  depths  o^  a 
controversy  about  tlie  mysteries  of  the  supersensible  world,— 
thiis  sumnuined  into  that  world,  to  become  conversant  in  it^  final 
relations  wdth  that  Being  who  had  intrusted  it  with  such  mental 
power,  and  whose  nature  and  attributes  had  so  often  tasked  its 
speculative  energies. 
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The  effect,  upon  most  minds,  of  the  record  of  the  life  of  this 
Philosopher,  is  likely  to  be  a  confused  amazement  at  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  continued  mental  exercises  so  unparalleled  in 
kind  and  variety.  Yet  a  vague  impression  of  this  sort  ought  not 
to  be  the  predominant  one.  A  grand  unity  pervades  the  seem- 
ing confiision.  The  reigning  idea  which  diffuses  a  community 
of  principle  through  the  whole  cycle  of  his  works,  we  have  traced 
back  to  the  earliest  operations  of  his  reflecting  powers.  Conveiv 
sant  throughout  his  life  with  those  mysteries  in  proof  of  which 
no  reason  can  be  given,  and  with  real  or  seeming  demonstrations 
based  on  the  foundation  of  these  first  principles,  we  find  in  Leib- 
nitz the  model  of  the  speculative  metaphysician.  The  present 
seems  a  fit  occasion  for  bestowing  the  notice  of  a  short  discussion 
on  this  suggested  subject,  which  is  connected  with  an  important 
contribution  made  by  Leibnitz  to  philosophy.  The  consideration 
of  it  may,  besides,  make  us  advantageously  familiar  with  some  of 
the  properties  of  that  atmosphere  in  which  has  been  gathered  the 
cloud  that  has  darkened  subsequent  German  specmations,  and 
rendered  metaphysical  science,  to  a  great  degree,  retrograde  in 
that  country. 

Des  Cartes,  the  reviver  and  reformer  of  speculative  philosophy 
in  modern  times,  commenced  his  philosopnical  career  with  the 
practice  of  universal  doubt,  as  the  means  of  reaching  the  elements 
of  knowledge.  Thus  set  loose  in  the  microcosm  of  thought,  he 
found  self-consciousness  to  be  inseparable  from  the  act  of  think- 
ing. ^^  Cogito  ergo  sum"  was,  therefore,  his  first  principle.  In- 
volved in  the  rudiments  of  self-consciousness,  he  foimd  the  idea 
of  an  all-perfect  Being,  whose  attributes  require  the  certainty  of 
all  that  IS  clearly  and  distinctly  recognised  by  us.  With  the 
help  of  these  assumptions,  he  thought  himself  prepared  to  defend 
knowledge  against  the  assaults  of  scepticism.  But  the  first  as- 
certained foundation  was  too  narrow.  The  tests  proposed  for  its 
extension  were  too  vague.  The  effects  soon  became  appai'ent. 
The  disciples  and  admirers  of  Des  Cartes  maintained  doctrines 
the  most  various.  Malebranche  could  not,  without  the  infallible 
Church,  retain  an  external  world.  Spinoza,  unable  to  argue 
himself  into  the  belief  of  created  substance,  absorbed  mind  and 
matter  into  one  all-pervading  Existence.  The  Egoists,  having  de- 
clared their  inability  to  rise  beyond  the  first  axiom  of  their 
master,  rested  there  amid  the  fluctuations  of  a  merely  subjective 
universe.  Des  Cartes  had  proposed  to  the  thinking  world  an 
^  insoluble  problem,  when  he  required  his  speculator  to  reach  the 
summit  of  knowledge,  self-consciousness  being  given. 

Leibnitz  saw  the  insufficiency  of  the  Cartesian  principle.  He 
longed  to  solve  the  hitherto  unsolved  difficulty  of  a  First  Philo- 
sophy.    Des  Cartes,  by  directing  him  to  the  mind  itself,  through 
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wliich  we  reflect,  lia<l,  for  the  first  time,  clearly  shown  the  quar^ 
ter  in  wliich  those  principles  of  which  be  was  in  quest  iu^e  to  be 
found.  The  maxim  of  the  school  of  Locke  was  '^  nihil  eat  in  iw- 
teUectit  nisi  quod  jrrius  in  sensu*^  The  very  pregnant  addi- 
tion *^  nisi  hitellectm  ipse^'  expresses  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
Leibnitz.  But  how  is  the  ''  bdelkctu£-  to  Ik^  thscrimioatcd  from 
the  ^^  tfwd  priu9  in  seusuT'  The  discovery  of  a  test  of  this  dis- 
tiiictionj  is  an  iTU]»Grtant  addition  made  by  him  to  the  common 
stock  of  philosophical  principle.  He  has  expresseil  its  nature, 
among  otlier  places,  in  a  letter  to  Bieling,  in  which^  speaking  of 
Locke,  he  asserts  that  he  has  ^'  no  idea  of  the  demonstrative 
metaphysics.  Could  he  have  made  the  distinction  between 
necessaiy  tnith,  which  %ve  obtain  by  intuition,  and  those  other 
traths  wliich  we  reach  by  experience,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  senses  teach  ns  only  what  takes  place,  not  what  must  take 
place,"  All  those  ideas  which  we  are  compelled  to  think,  accord- 
ingly, belong  to  the  very  structure  of  the  soul  itself,  and  are  to  be 
included  as  articles  of  our  original  Faith.*  The  critical  philoso- 
yjliy  of  Kant  is  an  attemj>t,  by  the  ap|>li€ation  of  this  principle,  to 
collect  the  several  truths  with  which  the  soul  is  at  first  furnished, 
and  to  view  them  in  their  rehition  to  the  added  tacts  of  experience* 
Pliilosophy  has  ever  been  a  struggle  between  the  spirit  of 
douht  and  the  spirit  of  dogmatism — of  which  the  one  declines  to 
admit  as  true  any  conclusion  that 
deduction,  and  the  otiier  assumes, 
principles  wliich  the.  sce]>tic 
been  oscilhiting  between  these 
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acute  "Treatise"  of  Hume,  the  results  of  such  shallow  meta- 
physics. A  more  profound  \iew  of  what  ig  i^svealed  to  re- 
flection, finds  an  infinity  of  things  which  the  understaoding  can- 
not solvej  and  which,  wliile  not  contrary  to  sense,  ai^e  yet  above 
sense.  A  love  for  the  mystic  obscurity  in  which  tliis  principle 
involves  tlie  higher  truths  of  Imowledge,  may  confine  an  enthu- 

♦  Faith  hoA  two  Tneaiiitigg^a  metapliyBical  utid  n  theolngipal  In  tho  former  ofl 
the»«i  BcienceB,  it  signifies  the  belief  of  principles  wliicli,  in  themselves,  are  iocotr* 
nizable  by  the  miderstamlinj^^  and  yet  are  unquestionable.  In  this  sense.  Faith  m 
the  wri^aii  of  tlie  higher  or  tnmficeiidcntal  metaplij&ina.  In  its  theological  accepta- 
tion, Faith  is  the  hearty  ludief,  on  God's  autliority^  of  wliat  God  has  declared  in 
His  Word.  Thus  undei^tood,  tlie  word  expresses  the  orgun  of  the  higher  or  sii- 
peniatnral  theology.  Throughout  this  Article,  we  uwe  tt,  nnlesd  it  is  ex])reft»]y  qua- 
lified, in  it9  philosophical  meaning.  The  nmtnal  relation  of  tiiese  two  kinds  of 
Faith,  19  tlie  object  of  the  pliilosophy  of  i^ligion — that  ranch  trf*dden  but,  r&  yet,*i 
iU-cultivHt«^  held. 
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siastic  thinker  exclusively  within  that  region  of  abstraction,  and 
conduct  him  altogether  away  from  sense  and  experience,  till,  lost 
in  the  supersensible  forms  of  thought,  he  resolves  the  actual  into 
the  ideal ;  and  thence,  in  a  different  direction,  reaches  practically 
the  very  scepticism  from  which  his  previous  course  was  a  seeming 
divergence.  Faith  is,  on  the  one  side,  lost  in  the  dark  abyss  of 
doubt.  On  the  other,  it  evaporates  in  the  sunny  haze  of  the 
empyrean  of  transcendentalism.  In  either  case,  a  pretended 
philosophy,  instead  of  guiding  the  perplexed  labourers  who  are 
pressing  on  with  their  work  below,  only  adds  to  the  fogs  which 
already  darken  their  atmosphere. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  evident  that  a  perfect  philosophy  must 
recognise  and  include  a  body  of  first  principles,  consolidated  into 
faith,  by  which  all  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human  must 
be  regulated.  As,  in  the  material  world,  the  lever  needs  a  fulr* 
crum  before  it  can  work,  so,  in  the  world  of  thought,  these  my 8" 
teries  are  the  needed  fulcrum  of  intellectual  exertion.  To  obtain 
a  refuge  from  doubt,  and  a  sure  and  rational  foundation  on  which 
knowledge  and  action  may  be  based,  must  always  be  the  aim  of 
the  higher  philosophy.  The  tendency  of  men  of  earnestness  and 
reflection  in  this  direction,  depends  on  the  maxim  involved  in  the 
very  act  of  reflecting,  in  the  consciousness  of  which  we  feel,  that 
in  all  rigorous  search  for  truth  or  decisive  controversy,  we  are 
called  to  labour  for  the  attainment  of  an  ultimate  principle  which 
shall  either  itself  explain  that  about  which  we  speculate,  or  else 
supply  a  self-evident  reason  that  to  us  it  is  inexplicable.  Reason 
would  be  interminable,  if  it  did  not  find  its  ultimate  limit  in 
truths  which  it  cannot  prove.  Every  principle  must  be  either 
resolvable  by  the  understanding,  or  else  rested  on  faith ;  and  as 
every  conceivable  question  may  be  thus  carried  down  to  faith, 
all  knowledge  runs  into  mystery.  An  adjustment  of  the  fact  of 
this  realm  of  mystery,  from  which  no  effort  can  disconnect  us, 
has  ever  been  the  profound  difficulty  with  men  of  contemplative 
minds,  which  the  labours  of  thinking  men  of  all  ages  have  ad- 
vanced only  a  very  few  steps  towards  a  solution.  Its  mal- adjust- 
ment in  the  philosophical  system,  has  already  wrought  havoc  with 
the  highest  and  most  solemn  interests  of  men.  Along  the  borders 
of  this  shaded  land,  have  arisen  the  miafimata  of  the  schools  of 
Elea  and  Alexandria,  of  Spinoza  and  the  new  German  philoso- 
phy, and  of  eastern  mysticism.  Hitherto,  Scottish  thinkers, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  tried  practically  to  sub- 
stitute an  analysis  of  mental  phenomena,  in  the  place  of  the 
real  difficulties  of  metaphysical  speculation.  But  some  effort  in 
the  direction  of  these  (fifficulties,  must  be  the  result  of  any 
exertion  of  abstract  refiection.  If  in  some  minds  the  flood- 
gates of  universal  doubt  are  thus  opened,  this  is  a  discipline  we 
cannot  avoid.    Mysteries  are  needed  as  means  to  the  attainment 
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of  knowledge.  They  are^  moreover,  suggested  to  the  soiil  by  all 
its  most  prominent  objects  of  thoiight^ — by  the  starry  heavens — 
by  the  infinite  space  in  which  w^e  and  they  are  included — by  the 
awfiil  eternity  through  which  we  are  passing— by  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  existence — ^by  the  revelation  of  lliin  "  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  beiug" — by  the  sublime  realities 
of  a  moral  law,  and  a  re^^j)onsil)ie  liecanse  personal  agency— 
and,  by  the  dark  shades  of  guilt  in  which  a  portion^  at  least,  of 
til  at  created  personal  agency  is  involved.  Of  mysteries  like  these 
we  cannot  rid  ourselves.  They  rise  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  in 
them  all  knowledge  merges.  The  tiuestion  here  reverts  to  deep 
thinking  minds,  How  are  we  to  deal  with  them,  and  dispose  to 
them  their  places  ?  We  may  still  "  report  deficient''  the  Philo- 
sophia  Prima  of  Bacon  ;  but  with  the  instructive  lesson  of  the 
extravagances  of  Continental  s|tecnlation  before  oiu^  eyes,  and 
the  sober  Christian  discipline  of  the  Scottish  mind  fi>r  an  addi- 
tional sedative,  we  may  yet  become  better  prepai^ed  for  the  calm 
discnssion  and  settlement  (as  far  as  man  can  settle  them)  of  these 
lofty  question Sj  and  for  an  encoiuiter  with  the  hydra  of  a  per- 
verted specnlation,  which  abeady  shows  signs  of  being  within 
onr  borders,  in  the  distorted  tbeofogy  of  would-be  metaphysical 
theologians,  and  in  the  atheism  and  socialism  of  our  con'upted 
masses. 

We  fear  we  may  not  have  succeeded  in  rendering  very  intelli- 
gible, and  far  less  in  rendering  attractive,  the  nature  andscopeof  the 
most  comprehensive  question  in  philosophy*  After  any  attempted 
statement  of  it,  the  consocjueot  experience  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  words  of  ordinary  language  tor  these  refined  purposes,  must 
invest  with  interest  the  splenthd  project  by  Leibnitz  himself  of  a 
universal  language,  of  which  the  alphabet  should  indicate  the 
few  onginal  itleas  with  which  all  the  rest  of  om^  knowledge  is 
connected;  wdiile  out  of  these  simple  characters  he  held  that 
formulas  might  be  constructed,  expressive  of  the  various  relations 
between  thoughts,  and  that  tlu'ongh  them  inferences  might  be 
deduced,  with  the  same  freedom  from  err<ir,  as  by  the  processes 
of  geometry  and  algebra.  But  we  must  leave  for  the  mind  of 
the  reflecting  reader  the  entire  subject,  so  inq^erfectly  touched 
upon  in  tlie  preceding  paragraphs,  and  return  to  the  books  before 
us. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz  are,  in  bulk,  only  a  small 
part  of  tlio  literary  productions  of  a  life  devoted  to  almost  the 
whole  spliere  of  possible  knowledge,*     Profe&sor  Erdmann  has 


*  Tlii>i  may  bo  seen  hj  an  inw[>ec"tion  of  the  must  ooinpreheiisive  eilitiiiii  of  liia 
>vork»,  hy  OrTENS,  (Generaj  I7(>H,  6  vob.  4ki.)  W^e  observe  tlmt  a  new  edition  of 
the  ejitlro  works  of  Leihnitz  is  just  \mw  in  com'so  of  preparatkni  at  Hanover* 
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Having  in  these  conclusions,  as  lie  conceived,  demonstratively 
refiinded  concrete  being  into  its  elements,  and  related  all  created 
elements  to  the  One  uncreated  and  supreme,  Leibnitz  would 
next  find  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  elementary  forces  of 
creation.  As  the  monads  cannot  have  either  figure  or  extension 
in  themselves,  their  co-existence  and  relations  must  sufficiently 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  extension,  duration,  and  body. 
Space  and  Time  have  thus  merely  an  ideal  and  relative  existence. 
They  result  fi'om  the  relation  of  monads,  regarded  as  co-existing 
or  in  succession.  Further,  the  elements  of  creation  being  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  parts  and  extension,  cannot  mutually  influence 
one  another*-  Inter-causation  is  thus  excluded  from  the  real 
universe,  and  is  confined  to  the  phenomenal,  which  is  governed 
by  mechanical  law.  Yet  the  universe  is  ideally  related  in  the 
mind  of  God,  and  of  each  creature,  in  proportion  as  his  ideas 
approximate  to  the  Divine.  God,  "  in  the  beginning,"  launched 
the  elements  into  being,  having  resolved  for  each  one  a  determi- 
nate history  throughout  eternity,  and  a  history  which  should 
harmonize  with  that  of<  every  other.  This  mutual  relation  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  when  we  are  told  that  from  the  given 
state  of  any  monad  at  any  time^  the  Eternal  Geometer  can  find 
the  state  of  the  universe  past,  present,  and  to  come.  In  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Uncreated  and  Supreme,  is  to  be  found  the  suffi- 
cient reason  for  a  Pre-estabhshed  Harmony  in  all  that  He  has 
made.  This  explains  the  nature  of  the  changes  of  creation. 
The  apparent  action  of  finite  monads  upon  each  other,  is  really 
the  result  of  that  original  harmonious  arrangement  of  God,  in 
virtue  of  which  He  secures,  without  fail,  those  ends  which  He 
contemplated  when  the  universe  issued  from  his  hands.  The 
phenomena  attendant  on  that  fruitful  theme  of  philosophical  dis- 
putation, the  union  of  soul  and  body, — of  the  self-conscious  monad 
and  the  related  monads  of  an  inferior  order, — are  counted  capable 
of  explanation  on  the  sanie  general  principle.  The  successive 
changes  of  the  soul  must  exactly  tally  with  those  of  the  body; 
yet  without  any  mutual  action.  They  are  related  as  two  clocks, 
of  which  the  one  points  to  the  hour  exactly  as  the  other  strikes ; 
or  as  separate  parts  of  the  same  clock,  for  Leibnitz  likens  the 
whole  universe  to  a  time-piece  which  was  wound  up  in  the  act  of 
creation,  and  which  thenceforward  pursues  its  own  movements 
harmoniously  for  ever.*  Mind  and  matter — the  realm  of  final 
causes,  and  the  realm  of  efficient  causes — are  thus  in  necessary 


*  A  comparison  of  this  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  with  the  late  Dr. 
Brown's  Theory  of  Cause  and  Effect,  illustrating  their  partial  similarity  and  par- 
tial contrast,  might  tend  to  excite  an  important  train  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
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established  hamiojiy*  The  final  end  of  creatioii,  he  re|>r©sented 
as  ail  optimism.  Let  us  ax:company  him  at  a  distance,  as  he  is 
constructing  this  system  of  a  priojH  universal  ))hUasopliy^  in  order 
to  have  before  us  a  si>ecimen  of  a  class  of  systems,  Ibrei^nj  hidetni, 
to  Britain,  but  whicti  may  be  compareti  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Elcatics,  the  Alexandrines,  or  Spinoza,  in  i\*speet  of  its  boldness 
and  comprehension. 

Through  ex|>erience,  Leibnitz  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
comt>onnd  or  material  liodies  of  amazing  \mety.  This  implies 
the  existence  of  elements,  of  which  these  conipoands  ai'e  the  re- 
sults, and  the  natm-e  of  these  elements  is  to  be  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  hiws  of  thought.  An  application  of  the  jirinciple  of 
the  SuHicient  Eeasoiiy  demonstrates  that  matter  can  C'tinsist 
neither  of  pm^ts  wliich  are  infinitely  tliTisible,  nor  of  atoms  j)os- 
sessed  of  figure  and  extension.  Its  elements  mustj  theref<ire,  be 
simple^  unexteuded  forces,  or  Monads^  in  which  we  obtain  tlie 
a  p7*wrl  idea  of  substance.  The  individuality  of  these  monads 
must  consist  in  the  different  series  of  internal  change  thmugh  which 
each  one  passes  in  the  course  of  its  existence.  In  these  series, 
each  successive  change  is  tenned  a  Perce|Jtionj  and  every  monatl 
is  a  Hving  mirror j  gi\ing  foi'th,  after  its  own  fashion,  a  pictiu'e  of 
the  universe,  which  is  thus  one  vast  collectior!  of  spiritual  forces. 
These  necessary  elements  of  all  concrete  existence  cannot  all  bo 
reduced  to  one  class  or  order,  for  they  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perception  and  active  ])ower.  Borne  are  desti* 
tute  of  conscious  perception,  and  these  are  the  elements  of  which 
the  material  world  is  the  result.  Then  there  is  tlie  animating 
principle  of  the  lower  animals.  Tliere  fire  also  the  self^onscious 
souls  of  me!i,  containing  in  themselves  the  fountains  of  necessary 
truth.  And  these  three  classes  of  created  forces  or  substances  must 
have  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  existence.  There  cannot  be  an 
infinite  series  of  contingents,  and,  if  there  could,  the  final  reason 
even  ^f  such  an  infinite  series  could  be  found  only  in  a  necessary 
substance*  Creation  must  thus  involve  the  existence  of  One 
Supreme  Infinite,  the  moit/as  inonadimi,  from  whom  all  that  is 
finite  has  been  derived,  and  in  wdiose  existence  it  all  finds  its  ex- 
planation. This  Supreme  Substance  is  God.  He  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  reality.  The  attributes  of  the  created  monads,  as  far  as 
they  are  perfect,  result  from  the  |jerfection  of  God ;  as  ftir  as  they 
are  iinpertectj  from  the  necessary  iniperi'ection  of  the  creature,* 
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♦  Tlie  Monado!i>gt€  of  Leibnitz  is  diacu98«d  in  the  pieces  presented  for  the  com- 
ptHition  (Sur  !e  SiifsUwe  dcs  21ona<its)  proposed  by  tlie  Berlin  Aeadeniy  cif  Sciences, 
and  which,  with  the  Hucceasfyl  piize  distwirution  hy  T.  H.  G.  Justi,  were  piibhshed 
sLt  Berlki  in  1748.  Each  side  in  the  controversy  has  its  Me  defenders  aujuiig  the 
writei'a  of  these  ciirionH  disc^aisitions. 
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Having  in  these  conclusions,  as  he  conceived,  demonstratively 
refiinded  concrete  being  into  its  elements,  and  related  all  created 
elements  to  the  One  uncreated  and  supreme,  Leibnitz  would 
next  find  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  elementary  forces  of 
creation.  As  the  monads  cannot  have  either  figure  or  extension 
in  themselves,  their  co-existence  and  relations  must  sufficiently 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  extension,  duration,  and  body. 
Space  and  Time  have  thus  merely  an  ideal  and  relative  existence. 
They  result  fi'om  the  relation  of  monads,  regarded  as  co-existing 
or  in  succession.  Further,  the  elements  of  creation  being  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  parts  and  extension,  cannot  mutually  influence 
one  another*-  Inter-causation  is  thus  excluded  from  the  real 
universe,  and  is  confined  to  the  phenomenal,  which  is  governed 
by  mechanical  law.  Yet  the  universe  is  ideally  related  in  the 
mind  of  God,  and  of  each  creature,  in  proportion  as  his  ideas 
approximate  to  the  Divine.  God,  "  in  the  beginning,"  launched 
the  elements  into  being,  having  resolved  for  each  one  a  determi- 
nate history  throughout  eternity,  and  a  history  which  should 
harmonize  with  that  of<  every  other.  This  mutual  relation  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  when  we  are  told  that  from  the  given 
state  of  any  monad  at  any  time^  the  Eternal  Geometer  can  find 
the  state  of  the  universe  past,  present,  and  to  come.  In  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Uncreated  and  Supreme,  is  to  be  found  the  suffi- 
cient reason  for  a  Pre-established  Harmony  in  all  that  He  has 
made.  This  explains  the  nature  of  the  changes  of  creation. 
The  apparent  action  of  finite  monads  upon  each  other,  is  really 
the  result  of  that  original  harmonious  arrangement  of  God,  in 
virtue  of  which  He  secures,  without  fail,  those  ends  which  He 
contemplated  when  the  universe  issued  from  his  hands.  The 
phenomena  attendant  on  that  fruitful  theme  of  philosophical  dis- 
putation, the  union  of  soul  and  body, — of  the  self-conscious  monad 
and  the  related  monads  of  an  inferior  order, — are  counted  capable 
of  explanation  on  the  same  general  principle.  The  successive 
changes  of  the  soul  must  exactly  tally  with  those  of  the  body ; 
yet  without  any  mutual  action.  They  are  related  as  two  clocks, 
of  which  the  one  points  to  the  hour  exactly  as  the  other  strikes ; 
or  as  separate  parts  of  the  same  clock,  for  Leibnitz  likens  the 
whole  universe  to  a  time-piece  which  was  wound  up  in  the  act  of 
creation,  and  which  thenceforward  pursues  its  own  movements 
harmoniously  for  ever.*  Mind  and  matter — the  realm  of  final 
causes,  and  the  realm  of  efficient  causes — are  thus  in  necessary 


*  A  comparison  of  this  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  with  the  late  Dr. 
Brown's  Theory  of  Cause  and  Effect,  illustrating  their  partial  similarity  and  pai*- 
tial  contrast,  might  tend  to  excite  an  important  train  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
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harmony.     Ami  a  like  liarmony  must  obtain  between  reason  and 
rcliirious  faith — ^the  kii]gdniri  of  nature,  and  the  city  uf  God. 

This  last  liarmonj  links  the  theological  with  the  merely  philo- 
sophical part  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz;  and  introduces  ns  to  his 
philosopliy  of  reliirion.  A  question  may  be  asked, — If  the  uni- 
verse— moral  as  well  as  ]>hysical — is  a  self-regulating  machine, 
is  not  the  Creator  seemingly  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment of  His  creation  ;  and,  if  not  thus  excluded,  how  is  lie 
related  to  tlie  sin  and  misery  which  it  contains?  That  the 
ap[)arent  manner  of  His  relations  to  tlie  creation  should  be 
what  it  is,  i*esiilts,  he  thinks,  from  our  relative  knowledge,  which 
must  be  implicated  witli  the  idea  of  time.  In  rcahtj,  this  pre- 
established  liarmony  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  })erfection  in 
a  scheme  of  Oiitimism,  Every  possible  universe  was,  from  eter- 
nity, conceived  in  the  mind  of  God.  One  of  these  only  can  be 
translated  from  possible  into  actual  existence,  and  that  one  must 
be  tlie  best.  There  is,  indeed,  included  in  it  moral  and  natural 
evil,^ — the  latter  the  harmonious  consequent  of  the  former,  and 
a  reaction  against  it.  But  moral  evil  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  best  of  possible  universes,  and  the  will  of  Gotl  is  not  the 
fountain  of  necessary  ti-uths.  The  niystery  of  sin  is  not  to  be  ex- 
phiined  by  the  resolution  of  evil  into  goodj  for  sin  is  essentially  evil. 
But  sin  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  this  best  of  j>ossible 
universes,  which,  notwithstanding  its  evil,  it  is  better  to  translate 
out  of  the  possible  into  the  actual,  than  to  have  no  universe  at 
all.  Thus,  the  created  universe  must  be  the  liarmony  of  one 
great  Theocracy,  expressive  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Perfect 
Being,  From  His  eternal  tlirone,  its  sevei'al  streams  of  elemen- 
tary existence  must  have  taken  their  rise.  They  have  flowed,  and 
tliej  must  continue  to  tlow%  in  the  courses  into  which  he  sent 
thera  in  the  beginning  ;  and,  notwith standing  of  the  dark  shades 
in  which  so  many  of  them  are  enveloped,  they  are  recognised  by 
His  Omniscience  as  the  only  possible  and,  therefore,  most  glorious 
illustration,  by  creation,  of  the  pure  fountain  whence  they  have 
originated. 

U  illusory,  these  are,  at  least,  splendid  speculations.  There 
are  two  modes  of  thus  rising  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hnagination 
in  a  philosophy  of  the  universe.  We  may  follow  the  course  of 
the  modern  astronomy ;  or,  w^e  may  meditate  on  the  facts  of 
metaphysics  and  speculative  theology.  He  who  studies  the  one, 
gazes  on  the  starry  heavens  and  ranges  in  thouglit  over  the 
distant  parts  of  material  creation,  till,  lost  in  what  he  observes, 
his  astronomy  seems  merged  in  idealism.  The  votary  of  specu- 
lation, on  the  other  hand,  taking  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  world,  contem]:>lates  the  Human  and  the  Divine ;  and 
with  faculties  fitted  to  judge  only  of  successive  aiul  con  tempera- 
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neous  nature,  meets  the  mysteries  of  an  objective  world,  of  per- 
sonality and  free  will,  and  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  seems, 
also,  lost  in  that  world  of  ideas,  "where  physical  and  metaphysi- 
cal science  thus  appear  to  converge. 

By  these  assumed  demonstrations,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
very  vague  outline,  Leibnitz  hoped  to  dehver  metapliysical 
science  from  future  errors  and  controversies,  and  to  lead  the  way 
to  a  universal  peace,  in  which  Reason  should  be  harmonized  with 
Religion.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
doctrines  to  which  he  attained,  we  cannot  withhold  our  homage 
of  admiration  when  we  reflect  on  such  an  amount  of  speculative 
genius  in  busy  operation  throughout  a  long  life, — on  the  amazing 
sweep  of  the  abstra^it  conceptions  which  that  genius  has  employed, 
— on  that  strong  logical  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  deduction, — 
on  the  richly  suggestive  ideas  which  this  mighty  thinker  has  con- 
tributed to  philosophy, — and,  on  the  unity  of  a  system  which 
sublimely  designs  to  harmonize  the  spiritual  with  the  sensible 
world. 

Leibnitz  formed  scholars,  rather  than  a  school.  His  system  is  es- 
sentially an  eclectic  one,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  was 
opposed  to  merely  national  and  sectarian  distinctions,  against  which 
the  extreme  comprehensiveness  of  his  genius  gave  him  an  instinc- 
tive repugnance,  while  his  own  fruitful  mind  rendered  the  most  ob- 
scure system  suggestive,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  with  favour- 
able indulgence.  His  sanguine  spirit  delights  to  discern  a  progress 
in  the  retrospect  of  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  In  tne  early 
eastern  systems,  he  finds  noble  ideas  of  God  and  the  universe. 
In  Greece  he  sees  these  reduced  to  a  dialectic  form.  The  early 
fathers  appea*  to  him  to  cast  aside  the  corruptions  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  while  the  schoolmen  employ  it  in  the  service  of 
Christianity.  In  modem  times  philosophy  has  become  more  free 
and  ardent,  and  better  directed  than  ever,  and  would,  he  thinks, 
be  more  successful  than  it  has  been,  but  for  the  evil  spirit  of 
sectarianism. 

"  There  is  only  one  permitted  sect  of  all,"  says  Leibnitz,  "  the  sect 
of  searchers  after  truth.  The  Aristotelians  and  Cartesians  fail,  not 
for  want  of  talent,  but  because  of  their  sectarianism.  The  imagina- 
tion which  has  been  long  under  the  spell  of  a  single  melody,  cannot 
readily  listen  to  another.  He  who  has  for  years  travelled  the  same 
beaten  track,  becomes  unobservant  of  the  surrounding  scenes.  Just 
so,  those  who  have  formed  a  habit  of  subordination  to  a  single  mind, 
are  disqualified  for  the  hopeful  exercise  of  their  own." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Leibnitz ;  yet,  probably  the  prevailing 
impression  on  the  minds  of  any  who  have  studied  his  writings,  is 
a  feeling  of  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  splendid  intel- 
lectual exertions  and  enormous  learning  of  this  philosopher  (com- 
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billed  as  these  are  in  liiiii  to  an  unprecedented  degree )j  and  the 
Mnall  jjositive  eoiitributicJiis  he  h-is  made  to  the  rcgi.ster  of  per- 
manently recognized  truths.  The  vastness  of  his  general  prin- 
ciples occasions  a  corresponding  vagueness  in  the  rules  for  their 
a]>|ilication.  They  extend  so  widely  as  to  comprehend  only  a  few 
yf  the  qualities  of  each  of  the  objects  that  tliey  incJnde.  The  fact 
isj  they  reached  too  far  to  liccome  at  once  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
men.  Tlie  real  spirit  of  the  Leibnitzian  nhilosophy  slumbered 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  during  which  his  nominal  scholars 
mider  W'oltf Were  starving  on  the  subtilties  of  a  severe  yet  pi*otit- 
less  dialectic,  and  were  evincing  that  dislike  for  reaEy  vigorous 
thought  which  is  indicated  by  the  pedantr}'of  an  empty  imposing;^ 
])hiloao|ihical  nomenclatnre.  In  this  period,  the  earlier  Teutonic^ 
metjiphysics  perished  as  a  System,  to  revive  as  a  S})ii'it  in  the 
later  German  philosophy,  and  then  to  develoji  fully  that  germ, 
in  tlie  earlier  system,  of  a  perverted  speculative  idealisiu,  which 
lias  shown  itself  incompetent  to  I'eaUze  in  its  expositions  an  ad-« 
justment  fur  mysteries  of  which  it  cannot  be  rid.  ■ 

It  is  inijiossible  here  to  plunge  into  the  depths  down  to  which 
a  formal  criticism  of  this  philosophy  would  conduct  us,  implying, 
as  such  a  criticism  would  dn,  a  full  deteniiinatiun  of  the  |>rovincB 
of  a  priorf  reasoning  in  its  relation  to  the  facts  oi'  experience. 
The  practised  eye  nmst  have  observed  a  connexion  %vith  many 
earlier  and  later  schemes  of  a  kindred  description^  even  in  the 
rough  outline  of  it  we  have  now  given* 

The  attentive  student,  of  the  sketch  which  we  have  atJ 
tempted,  has  perhaps  already  recognized  in  the  centra!  prin-* 
ciple  of  this  system  of  miiversal  plnlosoi>hy,  a  relation  to  one 
of  the  cardinal  questions  of  metaphysical  science,  and  a  curious 
coincidence  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  By  his  subtile  procesSM 
of  reasoning,  Leibnitz  virtually  excludes  the  possibility  of  an  ™ 
external  world.  The  last  result  of  his  analysis  is  a  created 
aggregate  of  unextended  spiritual  forces,  of  various  orders,  and 
of  w^hich  the  mutual  relations,  as  collocated  in  bodies,  originate 
the  jjhenomena  of  the  visible  creation,  ^ 

IXHule   the   avuhor  of   the  Alonadolocfie  "was  in  this  manner™ 
resolving  all  creation  into  immaterial  elements,  a  philosopher  of 
another  country,  and  of  a  different  school,   was  approaching, 
jierhaps  more  consciously,  to  a  sinular  conclusion  by  a  different 
(bourse.      Traitied  in   the  doctrines  of  Bacon  and  Locke,   but  J 
receiving  them  into  a  soul  that  delighted  to  hold  convei^se  with  J 
Plato,  and  ignorant  of  the  high  questions  agitated  in  Germany'| 
by   his  contemporary,   he  deduced  from  the  principles   of  theJ 
English  philoso))hy  a  system  of  idealism,  which,  besides  its  seduc- 
tions for  the  imagination,  is  urged  in  a  spirit  and  for  a  pui'pose'l 
that  must  ever  render  venerable  among  Christians,  as  ^vell  as 
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illustrious  among  metaphysicians,  the  name  of  Berkely,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  His  well  known  Dialogues  are,  to  most  minds,  pro- 
bably the  most  attractive  display  of  metaphysical  doctrine  which 
the  English  language  contains.  This  philosopher  is,  moreover, 
worthy  of  notice  for  more  than  even  his  elegant  fancy,  and  refined 
discussion,  and  graceful  diction.  The  scenes  and  music  of  material 
nature,  which  have  infused  so  much  poetry  into  his  writings,  and 
which  he  would  connect  with  something  less  gross  than  the  cum- 
brous apparatus  of  an  external  world,  are  all  regarded  by  Berkely 
as  direct  manifestations  of  God.  With  this  Christian  plulosopher, 
visible  nature  is  not  an  aggregate  of  merely  unconscious  sub- 
stances— the  refuge  of  atheism  and  materialism — the  veil  by 
which  God  is  concealed  from  man,  and  then  banished  from  his 
thoughts.  In  the  seeming  solitude  of  ideahsm,  he  finds  himself 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  "  Father  of  Spirits,"  in  whom 
we  thus  literally  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
were  two  philosophers,  representing  the  two  opposed  schools  of 
philosophy,  whose  speculations  conducted  them  to  immaterialism.* 
The  ''  demonstrative  metaphysic"  of  Leibnitz  has  parted  with 
body  and  extension  before  it  has  resolved  nature  into  its  elements. 
The  experimental  philosophy  of  Berkely  fails  to  extract  from  the 
phenomena  of  perception  the  evidence  of  a  substance  different 
in  kind  from  the  self-conscious  spirit  which  perceives  them. 

Since,  as  well  as  before  the  epoch  of  Leibnitz  and  Berkely, 
that  vast  group  of  phenomena  commonly  designated  material, 
and  which  are  so  nearly  connected  with  life  in  this  "  middle 
state,"  has  occasioned  much  speculation.  The  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  and  essential  distinction  of  mind  and 
matter,  has  hitherto  been  a  characteristic  of  the  national  philosophy 
of  Scotland.  That  philosophy  has  to  encounter  the  opposition 
of  three  contrary  idealistic  hypotheses,  according  to  one  of  which 
all  created  existence  is  resolved,  with  Leibnitz,  into  spiritual  sub- 
stances of  different  orders,  and  material  phenomena  are  regarded 
as  merely  resulting  from*  these  immaterial  elements — according 
to  a  second,  the  material  world  is  conceived  as  a  series  of  ideas 


*  We  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  a  writer  of  recluse  and  studious  temperament, 
who,  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a  nu'al  English  parsonage,  constructed  a  series  of 
acute  arguments  in  defence  of  an  immaterialism  similar  to  that  of  Berkely,  and  whose 
recorded  speculations  have  secured  the  respectful  mention  of  lleid  and  Stewart.  We 
refer  to  Arthur  Collier,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  from 
1704  to  173*2.  His  Clavis  V  niter  salts ,  published  in  1713,  was  seemingly  unknown, 
at  least  in  his  own  country,  till  a  short  notice  of  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Reid  in  his 
Essays.  Long  extremely  scarce,  it  is  now  generally  accessible.  Not  less  than  two 
editions  of  it  have  issued  from  the  press  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  last  of  them 
associated  with  a  curious  and  interesting  biography  of  this  metaphysician,  by  Mr. 
Benson.    London,  1837. 
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produced  immediately  and  iu  regular  order  by  God  in  the  minds 
of  men — according  to  a  tliirdj  as  a  gi'onp  of  the  phenomena  of 
our  own  minds.^  rcguhited  by  an  unknown  principle.  The  adjust^ 
ment  of  the  long-agitated  controversy  on  Idealism  is  of  practical 
importance,  cliieriy  as  it  is  connected  with  the  refutation  of  scep- 
ticism. There  smx^ly  remains  room  for  a  bettei'-delined  settle- 
ment of  the  actual  evidence  of  consciousness  with  regard  to  a 
subject  wliich,  in  all  ages,  has  tended  to  excite  speculation^,  and 
which^  since  the  time  of  Berkely,  has  been  regarded  by  acute 
minds  as,  at  least,  an  ''open  question"  in  metaphysical  science. 

The  most  important  service^  ho^ycver,  which  its  author  hoped 
to  render  by  his  System  of  Monads,  relates  to  the  refutation  of 
Pantheism,  The  jlhmadohffie,  with  the  consef|uent  doctrines,  is 
essentially  an  effort  to  indicate  the  metaphysical  and  mora!  rela- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being  with  the  miiverse.  Antagcmist  to 
the  Cartesian  hypothesis  of  occasional  causes^  the  doctrine  of  a 
pre-estabhshwl  iutrmony,  has  been  accused  of  tending  to  an 
atheistic  separaticm  of  the  ^ orld  fi^om  God,  while  the  rival  system 
has  been  counted  open  to  tlie  charge  of  an  identification  of  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  of  which  there  are  signs  in  the  system 
of  Malebranche,  and  wliich  was  fully  developed  in  the  Ethics  of 
Spinoza.  Vie  are  unable  to  undertake  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  a  subject  so  profound  and  complicated  as  the  one  suggested  by 
these  speculations — a  discussion  which  requires  a  previous  settle- 
ment of  the  limits  and  canons  of  metaphysicid  reasoning — and 
we  would  conclude  this  ratlier  desultory  fu^ticle  with  some  allusion 
to  that  awful  frontier  land,  where  religion  becomes  blended  with 
the  Ingber  nlulosophy,  and  where  objects  ha^ c  been  found  fitted 
to  attract  educated  and  uneducated  minds  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Leibnitz,  as  we  have  seen,  was  led  by  his  love  of  speculatioDj 
and  also  by  a  desire  to  repel  the  sceptical  objections  of  Bayle,  to 
consider  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  evil.  It  might 
be  made  evident,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that,  in  his  atteropt  to 
reconcile  the  dismal  phenomena  of  om*  own  actual  experience 
with  what  is  discovered  from  other  sources  of  tlie  character  of 
God,  we  have  a  fit  illustration  of  the  inapplicability,  for  puq>oseg 
of  usefid  eflect,  of  principles  so  extremely  general  as  those  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  deal.  We  fre([uently  observe  also 
an  indistinct  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher,  of  the 
Ime  by  which,  in  these  matters,  positive  is  separated  from  negative 
knowledge. 

There  must  be  mysteries  in  a  science  like  theology,  which 
includes  among  its  principal  objects,  the  natui'e  and  attributes  of 
God,  as  related  to  a  class  of  responsible  created  agents.  An 
important  step  of  progi*ess  has  been  gained,  \^hen  what  is 
incognizable   is   treated  as   an   acknowledged  mystery •     Much 
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needs  still  to  be  done  to  spread  the  spirit,  and  secure  the  right 
application  of  this  principle.  The  region  of  a  new  science,  or  at 
least  of  a  wider  and  better  application  of  metaphysical  and  also 
of  logical  science,  seems  to  open  before  us,  when  we  contemplate 
in  their  connexion  the  series  of  events  which  pervade  natural  and 
supernatural  theology,  regarded  as  the  science  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  God  and  man. 

The  primary  truth  of  theology  demands  the  exercise  of  philo- 
sophical faith.  The  finite  mind  cannot  grasp  the  fall  conception 
of  the  co-existence  of  a  responsible  creature  with  the  infinite  Cre- 
ator. The  existence  of  a  moral  creation  is  a  fact  which  man 
cannot  explain.  He  finds  in  himself  the  relics  of  a  Law  impressed 
on  him  when  he  was  created  "  in  the  image  of  God,"  which  tells 
of  duty  and  demands  obedience;  and  this  gives  evidence  that 
man  was  created  to  be  governed  by,  and  so  was  taken  into  a 
moral  relation  with,  a  personal  God.  He  finds  himself  a  depen- 
dent and  yet  a  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  manner  of  acting 
towards  Him  from  whom  he  received  the  power  to  act.  This 
combination  of  freedom  with  derived  and  dependent  agency, 
includes  something  without  the  limits  of  the  human  faculties. 
An  anchor  is  needed,  by  which  the  understanding  may  be  kept 
back,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  Pantheistic  absorption  of  the 
moral  creation  in  the  Creator,  and,  on  the  other,  fi:om  suffering 
the  universe  to  be  cast  adrift  on  the  dreary  ocean  of  Atheism ; 
and  it  is  found  in  the  faith  which  beUeves  what  it  can  neither 
question  nor  fully  comprehend. 

The  evolution  of  the  theological  system  is  a  farther  evolution 
of  the  mystery  into  which  its  first  principle  retires.  As  the 
understanding  cannot  embrace  a  reconciliation  of  the  infinity  of 
the  divine  attributes  i?vdth  the  creation  of  beings  free  to  act,  and 
therefore  responsible,  neither  can  it  devise  a  scheme  for  harmon- 
izing with  these  attributes  the  dark  history  of  a  portion  of  that 
created  agency.  We  find  that  each  member  of  our  own  race  is 
bom  into  the  world  "  alienated"  from  God,  and  we  are  told  of 
another  race  that  has  fallen,  without  hope  of  recovery,  into  the 
same  awful  habit  of  ungodliness.  The  continued  existence  of 
moral  creatures  in  the  universe  has  thus  added  another  inexpli- 
cable phenomenon  to  the  mystery  of  their  original  creation.  SiN 
has  appeared.  Responsible  creatures  have  become  rebels  against 
the  law  of  Him  firom  whom  their  responsibility  was  derived.  The 
stream  which,  in  the  creating  act,  was  seen  to  issue  fi:om  impene- 
trable recesses,  here  resumes  its  subterranean  channel,  and  when 
it  reappears,  has  become  strangely  altered. 

There  is  a  third  evolution  of  the  mystery  which  pervades 
theology,  God  Himself  has  spoken  to  us  of  an  extraordinary  plan 
of  SBSTORATION,  of  which  the  operation  becomes  apparent  to 


ns  when  the  *' alienated"  are  *^  reconciled.**  The  created  agent 
had  carried  hh  responsibility  through  the  course  of  the  original 
e.^trangement,  and  his  responsibility  is  continued  through  the 
subsequent  course  of  restoration.  Yet  the  subjective  process  of 
estrangement  commences  wth  his  birth,  and  t!ie  subjective  pro- 
cess of  reunion  is  conducted  by  the  ]:n'esent  living  agency  of  tlie 
Holy  Spii'it.  The  pbenomena  of  restoration  in  tbe  spiritual 
world,  displayed  in  the  Clnirch  uf  (rod,  tlius,  like  the  two  j>re- 
ccding  classes  of  related  phenomena,  rise  out  of  a  I'egion  into 
which  the  eye  of  the  human  untlerstanding  cannot  penetrate. 

A  series  of  strange  facts  is  nnfoldetl  in  the  history  of  this 
comer  of  tlie  universe.  Creation,  sin^  and  salvation — the  un- 
fallen,  the  tallenj  and  the  restored  moral  creature — are  i-evealed 
to  us  in  events  wliicli  we  may  know,  wliile  each  seems  to  emerge 
directly  from  an  abyss  whose  depths  we  cannot  fathom.  Their 
appearance  has  been  the  signal  for  those  controversies  of  theolo- 
giuTis  which  have  been  carried  on,  and  those  battles  of  faith  with 
scepticism  which  have  been  fought,  for  almost  six  thousand  years. 
In  the  revealed  fact  of  creation,  we  find  the  germ  of  the  questions 
of  Pantheism  and  Free  Will.  The  existence  of  sin  has  suggested 
tlie  hypotheses  of  IManiclieisni  and  Optimism,  Tlie  ijhenomena 
of  restoration  are  connected  with  the  doctiTues  of  Election  and 
Grace,  and  theu*  proposed  modifications,  and  w^ith  tlie  revealed 
prospects  of  the  moral  creation  tliroughout  eternity. 

It  is  ethically  important  that  the  mind  should  become  familiar 
with  the  general  character  of  that  associated  grouji  of  theological 
truths  whicli  dennnids  the  exercise  of  philosophical  finth^  and 
therefore  i'alls  within  tlie  rangt^  of  wdiat  has  to  be  considered,  and 
somehow^  disposed  of,  m  a  comjdete  system  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. That  religion  must  be  j>ervaded  by  tliis  series  of  mysteries 
w^hich  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  is  a  principle  of  which  the 
cordial  reception  should  moderate  our  polemical  ardour  with 
reference  to  all  in  theology  tliat  is  merely  human  opinion,  and 
conduct  us  "  as  little  chiliten''  to  that  pirtetica!  solution  of  them 
all,  which  is  ojiened  to  the  so  id  that  has  become  *^*  willing  to  do** 
the  will  of  God,  History,  wliich  lias  to  record  the  signs  of  the 
moral  disorder  of  man,  bears  the  record  of  other  in'egularitieg, 
and  in  the  series  of  the  natural  pdienomena.  It  gives  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  One  wdio  died  and  rose  tigain,  and  whose 
miracles,  insoluble  by  the  laws  of  the  ])hysical  creation,  are  con- 
nected with  the  laws  and  hannony  of  a  liigher  economy.  As  the 
grand  credentials  of  a  revelation  from  God,  addressed  to  a  fallen 
race,  and  winch  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  and  cure  of  its 
disordersj  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  stimulate  a  revi%  ing  conscience^ 
they  are  fitted  to  elevate  thoughtj  from  the  world  of  sense  in 
which  they  have  been  manifested,  to  man  and  inan's  prospects  in 
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that  moral  and  spiritual  world  which  we  here  "  see  through  a 
glass  darkly"  in  the  reflection  of  a  reality  that  is  yet  to  come. 

Thus  has  God  sufficiently  provided  us  with  a  practical  solution 
for  the  mysteries  of  theology.  Conversant,  as  we  ought  to  be, 
with  what  is  beyond  the  hmits  of  sensible  experience,  and  inca- 
pable of  comprehension  by  faculties  created  for  comprehending 
only  the  events  of  contemporaneous  and  successive  nature,  we 
may  yet  learn  through  experience  itself,  that  religious  faith  in  the 
miraculously  revealed  law  of  grace  finds  the  needed  harmony  of 
what  by  us  is  incomprehensible — a  harmony  in  which  the  con- 
science does  the  worJk  that  cannot  be  devolved  upon  the  intel- 
lect, and  in  which  the  transformation  of  the  character  is  found  a 
sure  path  to  the  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  doctrine.  The  mys- 
teries of  nature  and  reason  thus  cease  to  hinder  the  gradual 
restoration  of  the  regenerate  to  the  image  of  God. 

The  preceding  notices  and  observations  have  accumulated  so 
much  beyond  our  expectation,  that  we  must  not  extend  our  limits 
past  this  point,  from  which  we  may  look  at  a  distance,  with  awe  and 

E-ofit,  upon  the  host  of  speculative  questions  which  the  writings  of 
eibnitz  are  evidently  fitted  to  raise.  Our  end  has  been  gained,  if 
what  we  have  written  leads  any  to  benefit  by  sympathy  with  the 
comprehensive  spirit  of  a  famous  metaphysician  and  metaphysical 
theologian — to  refresh  and  elevate  their  minds  by  the  meditative 
study  of  his  works — ^and  to  be  warned  of  the  still  prevalent  illusions 
which  carried  him  captive,  and,  seeming  to  gain  strength  and 
courage  from  the  victory,  have  carried  captive  the  succeeding 
^nerations  of  German  speculators.  These  lessons  are  needed 
in  an  age  in  which  there  are  signs  that  the  revival  of  old  contro- 
versies, and  the  rise  of  new  ones,— ^many  of  them  not  remotely 
connected  with  these  illusory  habits  of  thought, — are  about  to  sur- 

Erise  a  generation  ill  fitted  to  deal  with  abstract  speculation.  We 
)ve  to  anticipate  a  fiiture  history  of  metaphysics  and  theology 
in  this  country  more  encouraging  than  these  omens  seem  to 
forebode ;  and  to  have  disclosed  before  us  in  imagination,  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  succeeding  age,  an  ethically  disciplined 
metaphysical  spirit,  operating  according  to  the  canons  of  a  well 
applied  logic,  under  the  increasing  light  of  biblical  science, 
towards  the  production  of  a  richly  intellectual  and  yet  profoundly 
scriptural  tneology,  and  for  the  attainment,  for  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  Christian  Church,  of  a  position  among;  the  forces 
at  work  in  society,  which  the  human  agency  charged  with  their 
maintenance  and  propagation,  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Correspondence  between  the  Right  Rev,  C.  H^ 
Terrot  and  the  Rev,  D,  T,  K,  Drummond.     Edinburgh,  1842. 

2.  The  Scottish  Communion  Office  Eajam,ined,  By  the  Rev.  D. 
T.  K.  Drummond.     Edinburgh,  1842, 

3.  Historical  Sketch  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  By  the  Rev. 
D.  T.  K.  Drummond.    Edinburgh,  1845. 

4.  Holiness  the  True  Reforming  Power  of  the  Church ;  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Aber^ 
deenj  in  Synod  assembled.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Cheyne.  Third 
Edition.     Aberdeen,  1845. 

5.  Charge  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  City  and  District  of 
Glasgow.  By  the  Right  Rev.  M.  Russell,  &c.  &c.  Edin- 
burgh, 1845." 

A  QUESTION  very  interesting  to  the  parties  more  immediately 
concerned,  and  of  still  greater  importance  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  principles  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  has 
lately  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the 
members  of  that  communion,  either  laymen  or  clergymen,  who 
happen  to  be  resident  in  Scotland.  The  interest  and  importance 
of  the  question  have  been  much  enhanced  by  the  view  which  has 
been  taKen  of  it  by  eminent  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. If  we  may  accept  the  judgment  of  his  Grace  the  Arcn- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter, 
given  privately  and  unofficially  indeed,  but  very  confidently, 
their  Cnurch  disclaims  the  means,  possessed  by  every  other  Chris- 
tian communion,  of  preserving  the  purity  of  its  doctrine  and 
discipline  in  the  persons  of  its  members  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  be  resident.  She  refuses,  for  instance,  they  tell 
us,  to  recognise  or  countenance  the  existence  of  faithful 
adherents  who  reside,  from  choice  or  necessity,  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  island;  her  parting  injunction,  as  they  cross 
the  border,  being  to  impose  upon  them  the  necessity  of  join- 
ing the  communion,  and  submitting  to  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  declares,  that  "  of  congregations  in  Scotland  not 
acknowledging  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  the  chapels  are  situate,  yet  calling  themselves  Epis- 
copalian, we  know  nothing.  .  .  .  Tliey  cannot  be  considered 
as  Episcopalian^^  The  Bishop  of  London  tells  us,  "  My  opinion 
as  to  the  obligation  which  binds  an  English' clergyman,  desirous 
of  officiating  in  Scotland,  to  seek  for  authority  to  do  so  at  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  within  whose  diocese  he  is  to  officiate,  and 
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to  pay  him  canonical  obedience,  has  long  beeri  made  known  in 
that  country.  I  retain  that  opinion  unchanged."  More  em- 
phatically still,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says,  "I  deem  any  priest 
or  deacon,  whether  ordained  in  England  or  Scotland,  who  pre- 
sumes to  minister  in  any  diocese  in  Scotland  in  defiance  of 
the  bishop's  authority,  as  guilty  of  most  manifest  schism,^^  In  the 
opinion  of  these  distinguished  prelates,  members  of  their  Church 
going  from  England  to  Scotland,  have  no  right  to  continue  as- 
sociated as  adherents  of  the  communion  to  which  they  are  con- 
scientiously attached.  They  must,  of  necessity,  exchange  it  for 
another  altogether  independent  Church,  very  diflFerently  consti- 
tuted in  various  respects,  and  which  many  of  them  believe  to  be 
unhappily  distinguished  from  it  by  material  variations  in  doc- 
trine and  disciphne. 

The  condition  to  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  consign  the  ab- 
sent members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  more  exposed  and 
helpless  than  has  ever  been  willingly  submitted  to  by  any  Church 
on  behalf  of  any  portion  of  its  people.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the 
Church  of  England,  while  handing  over  her  reluctant  and  pro- 
testing members  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion,  has  made 
any  terms  with  that  body  for  their  security ;  nor  does  it  seem 
possible,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  her  ecclesiastical  government,  that  she  could 
do  so.  Neither,  if  such  terms  were  made,  has  she  the  means  of 
seeing  to  their  fulfilment  by  her  dowerless,  but  far  more  inde- 
pendent and  self-motive  northern  sister. 

These  views  are  confessedly  new,  on  the  part  of  English 
churchmen.  Their  mt)st  strenuous  advocates  admit  that,  during 
the  last,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  numerous 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  exercised  their  spiritual 
Amotions  in  Scotland  unconnected  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  that  the  practice — though  latterly  less  common,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  immediately  see — ^has  continued  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  same  authorities,  while  they  admit  that 
English  prelates  have  expressly  recognised  congregations  and 
clergymen  in  Scotland  not  connected  with  the  bishops  there,* 
do  not  allege  that  those  cler^men  have  ever,  either  while  in  Scot- 
land or  on  their  return  to  England,  been  subjected  to  the  dis- 
approval of  their  own  Church. 

Certain  laymen  and  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
residing  in  Scotland — ^the  latter  holding  their  orders  from  that 
ChurcH,  the  former  adhering  to  her  doctrine  and  discipline — have 
lately  felt  themselves  conscientiously  obliged  to  disavow  all  con- 


♦  Quarterly  Review^  December  1845,  pp.  240-2. 
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nexion  with  tlie  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  in  consequence 
differences  upon  what  they  believe  to  be  points  of  essential  i 
portance,  Ihey  have  not  proposed  to  set  up  any  separate  an< 
rival  episcopal  institution  of  tlielr  own ;  hut  have  quietly  reverta 
to  the  position   of  nieuibers  of  a  foreign  Churchj  who,  liviuj 

[  Tbeyond  the  jurisdiction  of  its  ecclesiastical  authorities,  arc  necei 
Barily  cut  off  from  many  of  the  benefits  attributefl  l>y  Episc 
palians  to  their  [peculiar  form  of  goYemment.  This  is  plainl; 
not  a  desirable  concUtion  for  any  body  of  Christians,  and  it  rai 
require  good  reasons  to  justify  the  sacrifice  which  they  ha^ 
made  in  assinning  it.  But  it  seems  sufficiently  innocent  an 
void  of  offence,  both  to  the  Scottish  Episcopahans,  from  whoi 
spiritual  province  they  peaceably  retire,  and  to  the  Chni-ch 

I  liUgland,  of  which  they  are  I  oval ,  and,  it  may  be  thought,  ev« 
tenacious  aJberents.  It  is  in  relation,  however,  to  their  presei 
positioUj  that  the  Primate  and  his  right  reverend  brethren  hav^ 
stated,  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  Church  of  England  m 
repudiate  and  condemn  the  proceedings  of  her  members  in  Sc 
land ;  and  that  they  have  no  course  open  to  them  but  to  swallo^ 
down  their  scruples  of  conscience,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  diffe; 
ences  between  tlie  two  Churches,  brace  up  their  nerv^es  to  subnii 
to  any  amount  of  what  they  conscientiously  conceive  to  be  em 

'  in  doetrincj  disciplnie,  and  ritual,  forget  everj"  thing  that  is  di: 
tinctive  in  the  stand aiTls  and  liturgy  of  their  own  Church,  an 
submit,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  the  rkjht  of  the  Scottisl 
Episcopal  coumninion  to  command  their  spiritual  allegiance 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  English  prelates  have  raised  the 
question  jis  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  Churches  moi 
boldly.  Olid  have  more  unhesitatingly  decided  it  against  th* 
own  communion,  than    tlie    more  authoritative   and   mod  era 
advocates  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  in  the  nortli  seemed  inclined  to 
do,  until  their  views  were  so  unexpectedly  reinforced.  To  thisgeneral 


the^ 


question  we  propose  to  devote  the  present  Article  ;  adverting 
the  personal  share  which  individuals  have  taken  in  the  transai 


,  tions  out  of  which  it  has  arisen,  and  to  the  particular  questioi 
of  doctrine  and  Church  order  which  have  led  to  these  proceedin^ 
only  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  our  statement  intel- 
hgible. 

The  fact  that  the  exclusive  claims  of  Scottish  Episcopacy 
have  been  put  forth  with  least  reserve  by  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England,  frees  the  discussion  from  wliat  might  otherwise  have; 
been  its  most  repulsive  feature.  It  can  no  longer  have  even  tb< 
appearance  of  a  dispute  between  rival  ChurcheSj  hut  takes  em- 
phatically its  true  character  of  a  controversy  in  regard  to  those 
opposite  principles  which  at  present  divide  every  Protestant  epis- 
copal communion.     There  are  no  persons  more  interested  in  the 


H 
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arguments  that  would  restrain  the  exorbitant  claims  of  Scottish 
Emscopacy^  than  many  of  its  moderate,  but  faithful  adherents, 
who,  regarding  with  sincere  and  natural  affection  the  Church  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  valuing  highly  the  benefits 
of  episcop^  superintendence,  refuse  to  perceive,  or  willingly  explain 
away,  what  is  questionable  in  her  doctrine  and  ritual.  Sensible 
that  they  are  not  themselves  at  variance  with  the  Church  of 
England,  they  do  not  admit  any  doctrinal  difference  between 
that  Church  and  the  local  communion  to  which  they  belong,  and 
would  willingly  repress  the  efforts  of  those  of  their  own  body  who 
seek  to  make  prominent  the  s^nnbols  of  such  a  distinction.  As 
little  do  they  sytapathize  with  the  desire  of  the  same  persons  to  ex- 
aggerate the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  and  to  make  high- 
church  principles  predominant  in  their  communion.  This  neutral, 
or  rather  silent,  party  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  whose 
influence  is  extensively  felt,  if  it  is  not  much  heard  of,  are  not  con- 
cerned in  the  discussion  of  the  views  upon  which  some  of  the  English 
bishops  would  prevent  the  establishment  of  Church  of  En^and 
congregations  in  their  neighbourhood,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
views  involve  principles  which  they  are  prepared  to  resist  within 
their  own  communion. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  explain  its  present 
condition,  and  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  are  now  raised 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chiurch  imposed  by  the  Stuarts  upon  the  people  of  Scot- 
land was  without  a  Liturgy  until  1637,  when  the  want  was  sup- 
plied by  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  "  Laud's  Service- 
Book»"  It  is  stated  to  have  been  framed  "  after  the  model  of  the 
first  English  Liturgy  of  Edward  the  VI. ;"  which,  in  the  English 
Church,  was  replaced  by  the  Revised  Litui'gy  of  Edward  VI., — 
XQOTO  Protestant  in  its  language  than  the  former,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  now  in  use.  The  Scottish 
Service-book,  however,  not  only  went  back  to  the  First  Liturgy 
of  Edward,  but  beyond  it.  "  iJnfortunately,"  says  Mr.  Malcolm 
Laing,  "  in  receding  fi*om  the  English  service,  these  minute 
alterations  approached  proportionabfy  to  the  Romish  Missal."* 
Mr.  Hallam  tells  us,  "  the  English  model  was  not  closely  fol- 
lowed ;  the  variations  having  all  a  tendency  towards  the  Romish 
worship."  t  The  distinctive  mark  of  a  "  Komish  tendency"  was 
unfortunately  thus  early  put  upon  the  peculiar  ritual  of  the 
Scottish  Church. 

The  Revolution  found  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  identified 


•  Lainc^  I.,  115.  t  Hallam,  ComU  Hist.,  III., 
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ill  principles,  and  by  interest,  witli  the  Prin«3s  who  had  forfeited 
the  throne.    Their  scheme  of  a  rUvine  mdeieasible  right,  einhracecf 
equ<ally  the  Throne  and  the  Chnrch,     For  four  reigns,  the  sole 
aim  of  Government  in  Seottiind^  urged  on  by  the  personal  wishes 
of  tliQ  sovereign,   had  been  to  estabUsh  the  order  of  bishopa#J 
Htiwever  a  iMirtion  of  the  Episcopalians  might  be  opposetl    toJ 
James  in  regard  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Faith,  tucy  miist| 
have  felt  that  their  only  hope  of  continued  supremacy  wii^  iu  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.     To  a  monarch  called  to  the  throne 
by  a  Revolution  such  as  that  of  1G88,  they  could  not  look  wit 
the  expectation  that  he  would  enact  again  the  tragedy  of  the  I 
twenty-eight  years*     We  may  very  safely  admft  that  Williaml 
was  actuated  iu  this  matter  by  policy,  and  that  he  woidd  noti 
unwillmgly  have  composed  the  religious  ditlerences  of  Scotland 
by  a  measure  of  compromise — if  he  had  not  known  it  to  be  ini-^ 
practicable.     The  statements  which  have  sometimes  been  made 
that  Episcopal  govermuent  might  liave  been  retained  in  Scotlaiad 
at  the  Ke  volution  J  except  for  the  Jacobite  principlt^s  of  its  ad  he 
rents, — wheji  investigateci,  merely  imply  that  such  inijjressionfl 
of  William's  sentiments  were  circulated  among  certaui  parties." 
Considerations  so   doubtful  were  not  likely  to    weigh   againa 
the  thorough  identity  of  interest  and  feeling,  of  the  Scottis' 
Episcopalians  with  the  iStuarts.     *^  Their  most  conspicuous  ot 
ject/'  says  Mr.  Ilallam,  '*  had  been  the  maintenance  of  the  Epis 
copal  Churcli,     The  line  was  drawn  far  more  closely  than  it 
.England  *,  in  that  Church  were  the  C'ourt's  friends,  out  of  i^ 
^were  its  opponents*     Above  all,  the  j>eople  were  out  of  it,  and 
a  revolution  brought  about  by  the  peojvle,  their  voice  could  nc 
be  slighted."!    The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  ensued 
The  Episcopal  Cliurch  became  Jacobite  and  non-juring ;  it  wa 
deeply  implicated  in  both  the  Rebellions^  and  its  members  wer 


*  1 1  ha«  been  said,  though  upon  no  %*ery  sufficient  authority,  that  Williaro  offered 
i  jfetaiD  the  Scottish  Bishops,  if  they  woukl  «iipport  hioi.    Bishop  Rose  of  Edinburgl 
rsuid  to  have  heen  the  only  Scottish  Bishop  whom  he  evi-r  saw,  imiTates  tliat,  < 
Ihia  heiuf^  introduced  to  Williara,  aud  asking  the  Prince  if  hv  hail  any  commao' 
for  Scotland,  *'=  he  said,  *  I  hope  you  will   be   kind   to  me,  and  follow  tlie  exainpk 
of  England,     Wherefore,   being  soniewliat  diflicnlted  how  to  make  a  TOAUuerl; 
mid  discreet  answer,  without  entangling  myself,  I  readily  replied, '  Sir,  I  will  set 
you  so  fai'  as  law,  reason,  and  conscience  will  allow  me.'  "     He  tells  us  of  a  coi 
mnnicadon  greatly  more  to  the  purpose,  delivered  to  him,  as  from  William,  by 
Bishop  of  London.    But  the  weu'thy  Scottish  Prelate  thuR  shrewdly  ends  his  accoui 
of  the  maiter  ; — "  Whether  what  tlte  Bishop  of  London  delivered,  as  from  th© 
Prince,  wa.n  so  or  not,  1  cannot  certainly  way^ — Init  I  think  Ins  Lordship's  word  was 
good  euou^li  for  that — or  whether  tlie  Prince  would  have  stood  by  his  promise  of 
casting  off  the  Pi'cfitiyteriana,  and  protecting  us,  in  cane  we  had  come  into  his 
interest,  I  will  not  detennint',  though  thiR  geeitis  the  most  probablo  to  me,  and  that 
tur  these  reasons,''  &c. — See  Letter  by  Bishop  Rose,  written  In   1713,  in  Keith's 
Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops*  p,  41. 
f  Hy\t.LAM,  Con^L  Hut. J  iii.,  442. 
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looked  upon  as  disaffected,  and  placed  under  restrictions  in  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  their  reh'gion,  which  cannot  be  defended  even 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  times.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obsen^ed, 
as  showing  the  real  nature  of  these  enactments,  as  truly  intended 
for  the  security  of  the  reigning  family,  that  some  of  the  most 
severe  restrictions  were  imposed,  not  by  the  Scottish,  but  by  the 
British  Parliament,  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  along  with 
measures  for  "  the  more  effectual  disarming  the  Highlands,"  and 
other  defences  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  These  penal  acts 
were  never  seriously  enforced ;  but  it  was  not  until  1792  that 
they  were  repealed,  when  the  death  of  the  last  pretender  to  the 
throne  had  removed  the  cause  of  their  enactment. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.  and  the  re-establishment 
of  Episcopacy,  the  Scottish  "  Service  Book"  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use, the  English  Liturgy  having  been,  for  some  reason,  preferred. 
The  samepractice  continued  after  the  Revolution  in  1688.  The 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  was  then,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
strictions to  which  she  was  exposed,  singularly  free,  not  only 
ft'om  external  control,  but  also  from  the  internal  restraint  of  a 
standard  of  doctrine  or  authorized  ritual.  Quite  unconnected 
with  the  Church  of  England,  she  did  not  acknowledge  any 
authority  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  other  standards  of 
that  Church.  The  "  Service  Book"  might  be  held  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  while  the  introduction  of  the  English  Liturgy  was  a 
matter  of  convenience,  to  which  no  authority  was  ever  attached.* 
In  the  rightftil  exercise  of  this  spiritual  independence,  but  acting, 
as  we  think,  consistently  with  her  early  characteristic  of  a  Romish 
tendency,  the  Church  proceeded  to  frame  for  herself  a  new 
Communion  Service,  the  peculiarities  of  which  have  in  a  great 
measure  given  rise  to  the  present  controversy.  In  taking  this  step, 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergy  did  not  merely,  under  the  influence 
of  local  attachment  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  men  who  had  lately 
experienced  so  great  a  reverse,  return  to  the  early  Scottish  ritual, — 
but  they  constructed  a  new  Service,  which  they,  and  some  among 
their  successors,  as  well  as  Churchmen  with  the  same  tendencies 
elsewhere,  have  always  maintained  to  be  more  primitive  and  con- 
sistent with  sound  doctrine  than  either  the  present  English  Liturgy, 
the  first  or  second  Liturgies  of  Edward  VT.,  or  the  original  Scot- 
tish Service  Book.  It  is  also  a  notable  fact  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  this  modern  Office,  that  it  was  framed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  non-juring  clergy  of  England. 

"  It  ia  well  known,"  says  a  Scottish  Episcopal  writer,  "  that  the 


•  Skinner's  Preliminarii  Dissertation  to  the  Communion  Office,  p.  27. 
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effects  of  tbe  Revolution  were  oot  merely  confined  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  ]Many  poHtical  dilferenct^a  did, 
in  consequence  of  that  event,  take  place  in  Englaini  and  many  t;mi» 
nently  learned  divines,  refusing  allegiance  to  Kin^  WUliiimf  were  dis 
possessed  of  their  preferment.  Of  giimilar  political  principleft  with 
tlieir  Episcopal  hrethren  in  Scotland,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the| 
wouhl  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  plan  now  on  foot  there,  of  regulating 
every  thing  aflcsr  tlw primitive  model ;  and  to  this  plan,  thus  powerful! J 
seconded  by  the  most  emijient  non-juring  clergy,  does  the  Episeoj 
Church  in  Scotland  owe  her  present  strictly  Primitive  Ecclesiastic 
Service."* 

Remembering  what  were  the  political  principles  whicli  fonne 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  and  the 
Bon-jurors  in  England- — that  they  were  equally  desirous  to  restov 
a  Popish  SoYcreignj  who  had  lust  his  dominions  in  the  attempt 
establish  Poper)^^ — we  need  have  the  less  scruple  m  rccognizui^ 
the  liomisli  tendency  apparent  in  their  joint  prodnctiou.     Giviuii 
them  credit  for  a  sincere  dislike  to  Romanism  in  its  abeolute  forn 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  were  not  unwilling  to  soften  thj 
differences  between  their  ow^n  Churches  and  the  religion  of  tl 
Soverei<^n  wliom  they  sought  to  restore. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  continued^  throughout  the  last 
century^  upon  the  footing  thus  established  as  to  her  doctrine  and 
Liturgy.  But  our  English  readers  will  be  greatly  mistaken,  if 
they  suppose  that  at  the  end  of  last  centuiy  the  Scottish  Epis- 

^  copjil  Church  comi>rebended  the  whole,  or^  we  suspect,  even  th" 

lajorityj  of  the  Episcojialians  in  Scotland.     At  all  times  a  ve 

J  mi  ted  body  J  strongly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  an^ 

fflittie  prone  to  increase, — its  members,  consistluf^  of  the  Jacobite 
gentry,  were  chiefly  in  the  couiitiy  districts;  while  5n  the  large 
townSj  and  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  there  were  now  resident  a 
considerable  and  increasing  number  of  persons  connected  Tvith 
the  Church  of  England,  and  receiving  the  sen  ices  of  their  Church 
from  ministers  of  her  otvu  communion. f  The  union  of  these 
congregations  to  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  was  plainly  expedient 


rid 


*  The  Office  for  the  Sacrauient  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy  Comnninion,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotlaiul  ;  wtli  a  PrelimiimTy  Dis- 
sertation on  the  docti'iiie  of  tlie  Euebarii^tical  Sacrifice,  &c.,  by  ibe  Rev.  John 
Skinner,  A.M.,  Aberdeen,  1807 P.  27.  Th«  ft\ithor  was  son  of  the  last,  and  bro- 
ther iif  the  preaent  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Clmrch* 

fit  appeal's  that  in  the  bejonning  of  the  pveseiit  century  there  were  about  mxt^ 
eongregationH  af  the  Scottish  Kpitscnjial  Church,  with  about  fifty  clergymen.     Manjfl 
of  theee  congi-egations,  in  country  districts,  must  Jiave  Ibcco  cxlrenielj  sniay.   At  th^ 
same  time,  there  were  about  twenty -four  congregations  of  raenibers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  unconnected  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.    Among  the  latter,  were 
the  three  principal  Epigcopalian  congregations  in  Edinburgli,  as  well  as  cougrega^ 
tiong  in  Glasgow,  Lcith,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  &c, — ^See  Sklnnek's  ^wna" 
(iseoUbh  Epiropfny,  pp,  4 1 9-20, 
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for  all  parties,  if  it  was  warranted  by  unanimity  of  doctrine  in 
the  two  Churches.  In  this  matter,  however,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  at  a  singular  disadvantage.  The  natural  course,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  for  the  two  Churches  to  have  entered 
into  a  treaty  on  the  subject,  in  which  each  might  have  satisfied 
iJie  other  as  to  the  substantial  sameness  of  their  doctrines  and 
practice.  But  the  Church  of  England,  with  her  Parliamentary 
,  constitution,  had  not  this  in  her  power ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  interference  of  Parliament  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  The 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  inde- 
pendent government  and  spiritual  volition  of  her  own,  was  free 
to  act ;  and  thus  not  only  took  the  lead,  but,  in  so  far  as  a  union 
of  the  English  congregations  was  effected,  she  carried  through 
the  transaction  entui^ly  within  her  own  councils.  Individual 
English  bishops  might  express  their  approval  of  the  movement ; 
but  the  Church  of  England  could  not  be  a  party  to  it.  The 
only  persons  with  whom  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Ohurch  could 
come  into  contact  in  the  matter,  were  the  several  clergymen  and 
laymen  who  might,  from  time  to  time — each  acting  for  himself 
and  on  his  own  private  judgment,  join  her  communion. 

The  proceedings-  which  ended  in  the  gradual  connexion  of 
most  01  the  English  chapels  and  their  clergymen  with  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  are  fully  related  in  the  "  Annals  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy,"  by  the  son  of  Bishop  Skinner,  at  that  time 
Primus,  to  whose  instrumentality  the  union  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  owing.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1792,  by  an  in- 
.  fringement  of  religious  liberty,  perhaps  more  indefensible  than 
the  measures  which  it  repealed,  requires,  as  the  qualification  of 
the  relief  which  it  gives  to  Episcopal  ministers,  that  they  shall 
not  only  take  the  oaths  of  abjuration,  allegiance,  and  assurance, 
but  also  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Fortunately,  in  modem  times,  such  a  provision  may 
safely  be  treated  with  the  neglect  which  it  merits  ;  and  during 
twelve  years  not  a  single  clergyman  had  qualified  under  the  Act. 
In  1804,  however,  the  general  adoption  of  this  step  by  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  clergy,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  desired  union. 
With  this  view  a  General  Synod  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  village  of  Laurencekirk 
m  Kincardineshire,  "for  the  purpose  of  *  exhibiting  such  a 
public  testimony  of  our  agreement  in  doctrine  and  discipline  with 
the  Church  of  England,  as  may  satisfy  the  clergy  of  that  Churchy 
presently  officiating  in  Scotland^  that  they  may  safely  and  con- 
sistently join  themselves  to  our  communion."*     The  clergy  who 


*  Skinner's  Annah,  p.  334. 
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attended  the  meeting,  subscribed  the  Thirty-Tiine  Articles  in  the 
form  required  by  the  Act  of  1792,  and  the  bishops  signed  a  re- 
solution to  require  a  similar  subscription  tmm  all  future  candi- 
dates for  orders.  In  a  few  weeks  after  tliis  proceeding,  Dr 
Sandfurd,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  officiating  in 
Ediiibiirghj  set  the  example  of  joining  the  commuuion  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  ChtUTli,  and  he  was  soon  after  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Edinbiu'gh,*  In  a  year  and  a  hiil^y  thirteen  congi'©- 
gationSj  with  their  clergj^meuj  had  followed  the  same  course; 
eleven  congregations  tlieri  remaining  senaratcf 

The  subvscription  of  the  Articles  by  tfie  Scottish  clergy  at  the 
Laurencekirk  Synodj  was  coninionicated  by  the  Primus  to  the 
English  and  Irish  prelates,  and  tlie  author  of  the  "  Annals  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy/'  has  recorded  the  answers  which  several  of 
thera  retiuTied.  It  dirl  not  require  this  evidence  to  satisfy  us, 
that  no  Bishop  or  Archbisliop  of  the  Anglican  Church  could  re- 
turn an  official  and  effective  answer  to  such  a  conimunication. 
But  the  whole  correspondence  Is  singularly  polite,  general^  and 
devoid  of  any  ecclesiastical  intention  or  effect,  anrl  is  fully,  as 
welt  as  accurately  characterized^  by  the  author  of  the  Annals,  as 
**  expressing  sentiments  of  the  most  friendly  regard  for  the  Epis- 
conal  Church  in  Scotland^  aud  for  her  })rosperity.'-  It  is  remark- 
able that  neither  of  the  Primates  in  England  and  Ireland  appear 
to  have  thought  it  right  to  answer  tlie  communication  at  alb 
Those  bishops  who  did  write  in  reply^  seem  gene}*ally  to  have 
thought  that  the  subscription  intimated  to  tliem,  was  simply  a 
testimony  by  their  northern  neighbours,  to  tlie  orthodox^^  of  the 
Anglican  Church — not  quite  involuntary  under  the  Act  1 792, 
Indeedj  tlie  letter  of  the  Primus  suggests  no  other  idea,  and  does 
not  hint  at  any  practical  results  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
movement.  We  may  take  as  a  specimen  the  reply  of  Dr.  Ma- 
jendie,  Bishop  of  Chester^  which — 

"  Afler  mentioning  tlie  cominunication  made  to  him,  concludes 
thus:— 'It  will,  doubdcss,  prove  highly  gratifying  to  every  prolate  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  be  assured  of  the  decla- 
i*ation  of  conformity  to  her  excellent  doctrines  and  form  of  discipline, 
from  so  veneralde  a  body  of  men,  and  to  le^ira  that  a  similar  di^elara- 
tion  will  be  required  oF  those  wlio  may  hereafter  become  caudidatea 
among  you  for  holy  orders.    1  bave  the  honour,"  &c. — Amials^  p.  353. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Douglas,  seems,  as  a  Scotsman, 
to  have  known  more  of  the  matter.  Perhai>s  the  Scottish  origin 
of  the  octogenarian  critic  and  controversialist — 

"  The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  iiuacks," 


*  SiiLiiiTnmR*s  Afinahy  p.  3M. 
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may  also  account  for  the  cautious  terms  of  the  allusion  which  he 
alone  makes  to  the  desired  junction  of  the  English  clergy  in  Scot- 
land, very  diflPerent  from  the  emphatic  and  peremptory  tone  of 
the  three  prelates  who  have  lately  written  upon  tne  same 
subject. 

"  I  flatter  myself,"  he  says,  "  it  will  have  very  happy  consequences, 
and  be  the  means  of  inducing  all  the  ministers  of  Episcopal  congrega- 
tions in  Scotland  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Scotch  bishops." — Annals,  p.  352. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  prelates  of  the  English 
Church  should  respond  thus  distantly  ana  with  caution,  however 
courteously,  to  the  communication  from  the  Scottish  Primus. 
Many  of  them,  we  may  believe,  knew  little  of  the  past  principles 
and  nistory  of  the  sister  Church  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  certain  that 
none  of  them  could  know  the  precise  nature  and  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  the  movement  she  was  now  making.  It  now 
appears  that  there  were  points  of  diflFerence,  fully  in  the  view  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergy,  and  reserved  by  them  at  the  mo- 
ment of  subscription,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the 
Primus  to  the  English  and  Irish  bishops. 

The  Scottish  Communion  Office  was  to  be  retained  as  the 
Office  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  of  "  pritnar}/ 
authority''''  within  the  (church,  although  the  English  congrega- 
tions were  permitted  to  retain  the  use  of  the  Office  in  the  Eng- 
Ksh  Liturgy.  By  the  arrangements  then  made,  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  canons  of  the  Church  at  the  next  general  Synod, 
in  1811,  the  Scottish  Office  was  to  be  used  in  all  consecrations 
of  bishops  ;  and  every  bishop,  when  consecrated,  was  to  give  his 
full  assent  to  ity  as  being  sound  in  itself,  and  of  primary  authority 
in  Scotland.  Of  this  important  reservation,  the  English  bishops 
had  no  notice.  From  the  following  passage  in  the  address  of 
Bishop  Jolly  to  the  Laurencekirk  Convocation,  we  may  learn  the 
significancy  attributed  by  an  influential  member  of  the  Episcopal 
college  to  the  variations  in  the  Communion  Service,  and  also  the 
nature  of  the  subscription  which  was  then  made,  and  the  degree 
of  security  which  it  could  afford  to  the  Church  of  England : — 

"  Happily  we  too  in  Scotland  have  of  late  got  our  authentic  institu- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man,  in  a  Httle  book  called  '  A  Layman's  Account 
of  his  Faith  and  Practice  as  a  Member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  ;*  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishops  of  that 
Church.  In  adopting,  therefore,  the  Articles  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  we  must  be 
candidly  understood  as  taking  them  in  unison  with  that  book,  and  not  think- 
ing any  expressions,  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  least  inimical 
to  our  practice  at  the  altar,  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office, 
in  which  we  are  supported  by  the  first  reformed  Liturgy  of  England, 
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tiot  to  look  back  to  aU  the  ancient  Liturgies  which  prevailed  long  he- 
fore  the  eorrujiiions  of  Popery  bad  a  heiiig.  Sorae  of  the  greatest 
divines  of  the  Cliuri'h  of  England — ^Poinet^  Anilrews,  Laudy  liejlin, 
Mede,  Taylor,  BnU,  Johnson,  and  many  others,  have  tisserte<l  and 
maintained  the  doctrine  which  in  that  office  is  reduced  to  practice" — 
Annah,  p.  547. 

Matters  continuedj  iintih^eiy  latelyj  upon  the  footing  thus  estalj- 
lished  bj  the  Church  herself  iii  1804.  In  184(*,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  to  permit  the  bishops  and  eler^^  of  tlie  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Oh  arches,  in  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  officiate  for  two  days  in  Establishe<l  Churches  or 
Chapels  in  England  and  Irehmd,  under  a  license  from  the  bishop 
of  tne  diocese.  We  sliall  afterwards  se<j  the  unexpected  use 
which  is  now  made  of  this  very  innocent-hioking  enactment. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  that  the  cjrciiuistauces  occurred 
out  of  which  the  present  controversy  has  arisen ,  Mr.  Drumniond, 
a  clergyman  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  who  had  previously  held 
a  living  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  accepted,  a  few  years  ago, 
along  with  another  English  clergyman,  the  charge  oif  a  newly 
constituted  Episcopalian  congregation  in  Edinburgh.  While 
doing  duty  as  a  clergyman  in  England,  Mr,  Drunimond,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  public  services  of  his  congregation  and  his 
mtn-e  private  pastoral  ministrations,  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
holding  vaiions  week-day  meetings  for  special  religious  purposes. 
Placing  great  value  upon  these  as  means  of  ministerial  useful- 
nessj  he  did  not  accept  his  recent  charge  in  Edinburgh  until  he 
harl  learned  from  his  future  colleao;ae  that  they  woid<!  not  meet 
with  any  impediment  from  bim.  They  had  received  the  ex]jress 
approval  of  bis  Bishop  in  England,  Dr.  Gray,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  bis  first  Scottish  IMo^ 
cesan,  Bisliop  Walker  of  Edinburgh* 

In  October  1842,  however.  Dr.  Terrot,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  unexpectedly  coinn^ent^^d  the  correspondence  which 
fonns  one  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  bead  of  this  Article,  by  adth'ess- 
ing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drummoiid,  imposing  upon  him  the  ecclesias- 
tical censure  of  an  Episcopal  *^  Admonition,"  The  ground  of  this 
somewhat  sudden  sentence  against  a  party  who  bad  not  been 
heard  in  bis  defence,  was  Mr,  Drummond*s  uncanonical  conduct 
in  holding  his  weekly^  meeting,  where  the  service  was  conducted 
"  in  the  way  of  extempore  prayer,  without  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy.**  In  this,  and  in  all  other  respects,  the  meeting  was 
conducted  exactly  as  Mr.  Drummond  iiad  always  previously 
conducted  it  both  in  Englanrl  and  Scothuid.  This  letter  led  to 
a  coiTespondence  in  which  Mr,  Drummond  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicate his  meethig  fi*om  tltc  charge  of  irregularity,  and,  upon  his 
failure  to  set  himself  i-ight  with  the  Bishop  on  this  matter,  con- 
cluded by  resigning  his  charge. 
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Mr.  Driimmond's  offence  consisted  in  the  breach  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  28th  Canon  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  In 
the  Canons  as  revised  by  a  General  Synod  in  1828,  which  were 
those  signed  by  Mr.  Drummond  at  his  institution,  the  28th  con- 
contained  only  this  provision, — 

"  PokUmg  out  the  uniforrmty  to  be  observed  in,  all  the  parts  of  the  Mom- 
vug  and  Evening  Service. — ^As  in  all  ordinary  parts  of  Divine  service 
it  is  necessary  to  fix,  by  authority,  the  precise  form,  from  which  no 
Bishop,  Presbyter,  or  Deacon  shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart  by  his  own 
alterations  or  insertions,  lest  such  hberty  should  produce  consequences 
destructive  of  '  decency  and  ofder,'  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that,  in  the 
performance  of  morning  and  evening  Service,  the  words  of  the  English 
Liturgy  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to." 

But  in  1838,  a  clause  was  added,  which  enacts — 

"  That,  if  any  clergyman  shall  officiate  or  preach  in  any  place, 
publicly,  without  using  the  Liturgy  at  all,  he  shall,  fey  the  first  offence, 
be  admonished  by  his  Bishop,  and,  if  he  persevere  in  this  uncanonical 
practice,  shall  be  suspended,  until,  after  due  contrition,  he  be  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  functions." 

It  seems  to  us,  that  even  with  this  stringent  addition,  it  was 
only  by  a  very  severe  and  extensive  construction,  that  the  Canon 
coidd  be  made  to  reach  Mr.  Drummond's  case.  The  question 
was  made,  by  both  parties,  to  turn  upon  whether  the  meetings 
were,  in  the  meaning  of  the  Canon,  public  or  private.  It  is  clear 
that,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used,  either 
term  might  be  applied  to  them.  They  took  place,  not  in  the 
chapel,  but  in  a  room  hired  by  Mr.  Drummond  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  held,  not  for  the  public  and  ordinary  worship  of  God  by 
a  Christian  congregation,  but  for  the  special  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing a  continuous  and  prolonged  course  of  instruction,  in  the 
shape  of  a  "  Series  of  Expository  Lectures  on  a  particular  book 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,"  to  such  a  limited  and  select  body 
of  persons  as  might  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  attend.  As 
the  room  held  150  persons,  and  as  no  one  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission was  turned  away  from  the  door,  the  meetings  were  cer- 
tainly not  private,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  were  '^  parts  of  the  morning  or  evening  service" 
of  the  Church,  in  wliich  the  Canon  enacts  that  the  English  Liturgy 
shall  be  used.  The  preamble  of  the  Canon  sets  forth  the  neces- 
sity of  a  precise  form  to  be  used  "  in  all  ordinary  parts  of  Divine 
service ;"  and  it  would  certainly  be  difiScult  to  bring  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's meeting  within  the  natural  and  usual  meaning  of  these 
words,  which  seem  to  distinguish  plainly  enough  between  a  meet- 
ing for  a  special  purpose,  however  religious  in  its  character,  and 
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that  ordinary  Divine  service  at  which  is  made  the  **  common 
prayer"  of  tlie  Church,  and  for  which  the  forms  in  the  Litm'gy 
have  heen  pro^^ded. 

Mr,  Driimmond,  at  least,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  practice 
in  England,  mii^ht  well  be  excused  for  taking  such  a  distinction. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  antliontics  from  the  earliest 
Protet?tant  tiineg.  The  statutory  and  canonical  ena(?tments 
authorizing;  the  use  of  the  Litnrtry^  refer  to  **  common  and 
open  prayer^"  (2  and  B  Edw,  Vf.,  c.  1) — ^*  common  8er\nce 
ih  the  Chnrchj**  (5  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  1) — "  oublic  prayer 
and  adiniiiistration  of  the  saerainents/'  (Canons  of  lti03,  3Gth) 
— '*  public  and  common  prayer/'  (Act  of  L^niformity^  13  and 
14  (Jar.  ILy  c,  4.)  Mr.  l>ninmion<l  had  seen,  in  his  own 
case,  the  practical  effect  which  in  England  is  given  to  the 
establislimeiit  of  tlie  Litih-gy,  in  consistency,  as  we  think^ 
with  the  phraseolog\'  in  which  it  is  enforced.  When  he  sub- 
scribed the  Scottish  Canons,  they  did  not  contain  the  enactment 
imder  which  tlTesc  meetings  ai*e  now  prohibited.  If  they  had 
done  soj  and  its  meaning,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  Bishop  I'errot, 
had  been  ex]>lained  to  himj  w^e  must  presume,  from  the  steps 
which  he  actually  took  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  liis  colleague 
on  the  sobject,  that  he  would  have  reiused  a  charge  in  connexion 
with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Chmx!h.  When  he  now  learned  the 
change  which  had  been  mafle  upon  the  Canon,  and  the  stringent 
effect  which  it  wiis  to  ivccivcj  the  very  same  question  arose  for 
his  consideration — whether  he  ought  to  ix*  volantanly  connected 
with  a  Church  practically  differing  from  his  own  on  this  matter, 
and  J  as  he  conceived,  materially  Hmiting  his  useful  ness»  He 
decided  the  question  in  1842,  as  we  cannot  doubt  he  would  have 
decided  it  when  he  came  to  Scotland  a  few  years  before,  if  the 
circumstances  had  been  then  the  same.  He  resigneJ  his  charge, 
jnst  as,  in  the  other  case,  he  would  nfidoubtedly  have  refused  to 
undertake  it ;  and  the  one  proceeding  Icit  him,  exactly  as  the 
other  would  have  done,  in  the  ]xisition  of  an  ordained  minister  of 
tlie  Church  of  England  who  happens  to  be  resident  in  Scotland, 
The  Archbishop,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter,  have 
raised,  witldn  their  own  Church,  the  question  as  to  what  that 
position  truly  is. 

Mr.  Drunimond's  resignation,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  took  place,  naturally  led,  not  him  only,  hut  many  other  persons 
in  Scotlnnd  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  reconsider  tlieir  position,  as  lia\dng  ccmnected  themselves  with 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Chnrch.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Scottish  Commnniou  Office,  and  the  state  of  the  Canons  in 
regard  to  it,  became  a  subject  of  inqui^ry.  The  times  were  no 
longer  the  same  as  in  ]  804,  when  English  clergymen  fir^t  joined 
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the  Scottish  Episcopal  Chui'ch.  At  the  former  period,  the  appre- 
hension of  a  Romish  tendency  in  any  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Britain,  would  have  been  almost  universally  treated 
as  a  fantastical  delusion.  In  1842,  the  alarm  on  the  subject  was 
neither  slight  nor  affected.  Can  we  yet  say  that  it  was  excessive  t 
Some  of  the  instructors  who  were  then  most  effectively  impressing 
the  character  of  their  teaching  upon  the  Church  of  England,  have 
already  justified  the  apprehension  of  their  opponents,  by  going 
over  to  Romanism.  There  were  circumstances  in  the  past  history 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  to  call  forth  still  stronger  fears 
as  to  the  reception  which  such  views  might  meet  with,  and  the 
disadvantage  at  which  they  must  be  opposed,  in  that  communion. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  that  the  Scottish  Communion  Office 
became  the  subject  of  general  discussion,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Church  had  received  the  accession  of  most  of  the  English 
clergy  and  congregations  in  Scotland.  It  presented  itself  with 
somewhat  of  the  air  of  a  discovery  ;  for  the  Office  having  been 
long  generally  disused  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  its  very  existence 
was  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  Episcopalians  there. 

At  the  outset,  however,  this  controversy,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Drummond  in  regard  to  the  Liturgy,  got  a  practical  and  personal 
character,  from  proceedings  taken  by  Bishop  Skinner  of  Aber- 
deen against  a  clergyman  in  his  diocese. 

Until  1840,  St.  Paid's  Chapel,  in  Aberdeen,  had  continued 
separate  firora  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  At  that  time  it 
became  united,  but  under  very  special  articles  of  union,  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  preservation,  to  the  congregation,  of  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  English  Liturgy, — "  none  of  which  rights 
and  privileges,"  it  was  declared,  "  shall  be  infringed  upon  without 
incurring  the  dissolution  of  the  said  voluntary  union."  In  1842, 
Sir  William  Dunbar,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  called  to  the  charge  of  this  congregation.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  being  present  at  an  ordination,  he  declined  to  receive 
the  communion  according  to  the  Scottish  Office,  to  which  he  en- 
tertained conscientious  objections,  and  firom  the  use  of  which  he 
had  believed  himself  to  be  protected  by  the  recognised  constitu- 
tion of  his  congregation.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop,  however, 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  tenderness  of  lay  consciences 
only,  and  the  saving  clause  in  the  articles  of  union  protected  the 
congr^ation,  but  not  their  minister.  Sir  William  Dunbar  was 
accordingly  reproved  by  his  diocesan  for  this  offence,  and  informed 
that^  if  it  were  repeated,  it  would  be  made  the  subject  of  more 
severe  ecclesiastical  censure.  In  consequence  of  this  and  other 
points,  on  which  he  conceived  the  religious  rights  of  his  congre- 
ration,  as  they  had  been  reserved  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Church,  to  be  invaded,  and  his  own  character  as  an  ordained 
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minister  of  the  Church  uf  England  to  be  compromisedj  Sir 
William  Dunbar  resignetl  his  connexion  with  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal (Jhurchj  witlidrawing  his  subscription  to  the  Canons^  and 
sun^eudering,  by  the  desire  of  the  Bishops  his  Deed  of  Institutjon 
into  his  hands.  The  congregation,  however,  took  tlie  same  view 
of  the  matter  aa  their  minister;  they  declared  their  conditional 
union  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  also  at  an  eud,  and 
called  u])on  Sir  William  Dunhar  to  condnne  ids  ministry  among 
them.  In  consequcjice  of  hU  acceptance  of  the  call.  Bishop 
Skinner  has  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him  as  a  schismatic. 

Mr,  itilesy  another  Enghsh  clergj-man^  in  Glasgow,  has,  \dtli 
similar  i^aews,  adopted  the  same  com^se  as  Mr,  Drummond  and 
Sir  AVilliam  Dunbar,  and  we  believe  it  has  been  followed  in 
several  otlier  instances. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  part  which  a  numerous 
body  of  the  Episcopalian  laity  in  Scotland  have  in  tliis  movement* 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland  is  not  of  native  growth.     A  very  large 

Ei^jportion  of  its  adherents  are  either  persons  from  England,  who 
ave  been  led  to  Scotland  by  trade,  niihtary  service,  government 
empIu>Tiient,  connexions  tliey  have  formed  there,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  causes, — and  their  immediate  descendants ;  or  they  are 
Scotsmen  wlui,  liaving  piisstnl  paii  of  their  hves  in  England  or 
the  colonies,  have  there  become  attached  to  the  English  Church. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  must  be  especially  the  case  in  the  large 
towns,  where,  if  we  except  a  limited  district  in  the  north^  the 
great  majority  of  Episcopalians  are  to  be  tbuud*  This  is  the 
class  of  j>crsons — many  of  them  resident  in  Scotland  only  for  a 
timcj  and  i'rom  necessity — who  are  now  called  upon  to  say 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  submit  themselves  implicitly  to  tlie 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Cliurch,  even  when 
they  believe  it  to  be  departing  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  their  own  communion* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  paiticular  disputes  out 
of  which  this  question  has  arisen.  As  we  nave  already  intimated, 
we  tliiuk  that  the  disseiitieiUs  were  throughout  in  the  right. 
The  attempt  to  twist  the  Liturg>^ — contrarj'  to  its  whole  meaning, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  framed — into  a  mere  obstruc- 
tion to  religious  meetings,  is^  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  most 
serious  Christians^  eminently  wrong  and  unchristian,  but  it  is 
also  ojiposed  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  framing  her  ritual.  Such  a  use  of  it,  is  not  to  adopt  the 
English  Liturgy,  but  to  pervert  it ;  and  the  taithfid  adlierent  to 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  use  of  a  form  of  Common  Prayer,  may  well  resist 
so  injmious  an  abuse  of  it.  He  has  upon  his  side  tlje  principles 
and  rules  of  his  own  Church.     We  have  not  seen  it  alleged  tliat 
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on  this  point  antiquity  is  against  him,  and  prescribes  the  use  of 
one  nnbendinff  formulary  for  every  act  of  social  worship,  how- 
ever occasional.  He  is  only  referred  to  one  of  the  most  modem 
of  ecclesiastical  constitutions — the  Canons  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  1838,  which,  in  this  instance,  are  contrary 
to  the  Canons  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  con- 
trary to  the  former  Scottish  Canons,  and — what  is  of  more  im- 
portance— inconsistent  with  the  title  and  rubrical  directions  of 
the  Liturgy  itself. 

We  think  the  dissentients  equally  right  in  their  objections  to 
the  Scottish  Communion  Service.  Without  venturing  to  discuss 
a  subject  so  solemn  and  unsuited  for  these  pages,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  such  a  statement  of  one  or  two  of  the  objectionable 
passages,  and  of  the  changes  which  the  Service  has  undergone  in 
the  Scottish  and  English  Episcopal  Churches  respectively,  since 
a  Protestant  Communion  Office  was  first  compiled  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  as  may  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  objections,  and  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  they  are 
sincere,  and  compulsory  on  the  consciences  of  those  who  hold 
them.  The  first  and  most  material  question  is — not  what  we  or 
our  readers  may  think  of  the  Office — but,  what  is  the  conscientious 
opinion  entertained  of  it  by  persons  who  are  called  upon  either 
to  abide  by,  or  leave  a  Church,  in  which  it  is  of  "primary  autho^ 
rit\f^ — by  Sir  William  Dunbar,  for  instance,  who  must  either 
receive  the  Communion  according  to  this  Office,  or  resign  his 
charge  and  be  excommunicated  I 

We  shall  give,  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  one  of 
the  leading  objections  to  the  Scottish  Office,  with  the  opinion  of 
that  prelate  as  to  its  validity : — 

"Your  Prayer-book  goes  back  towards  Popery  in  a  degree  for 
which  she  has  no  precedent  in  the  formularies  of  any  Reformed  Church. 
hi  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  Archbishop  Laud's 
Prayer-book  of  1637,  in  the  prayer  of  Consecration,  we  find  these 
words : — *  With  thy  Holy  Spirit  and  Word  vouchsafe  to  bless  and 
sanctify  these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may 
be  unto  us  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son  Jesus 
Christ.'  But  in  your  communion  office,  which  I  now  have  before 
me,  you  have  these  words : — '  Vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify  with 
thy  Word  and  Holy  Spirit  these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine,  that  they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most  dearly 
beloved  Son.' 

"I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  these 
words  into  the  prayer  of  Consecration  more  than  justifies  the  separation 
from  the  Episcopal  Scotch  Church,  of  any  person  who  has  signed,  and 
ex  ofMmo  assents  to,  the  twenty-eighth  Article  of  our  Church." — {Letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  to  Bishop  Low,  From,  the  "  Edinburgh  Adver^ 
tiser,'"  leth  December  1845.) 
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in  this  part  of  the  service  (the  ohlation  and  the  invocntion)  which 
are  miixle  prominent  in  this  way.  Two  very  opjMisite  defencA?8  oi' 
tills  passage  are  set  up.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is»  said  that  the 
words  only  mean  that  the  elements  are  sanctified  or  set  aside  to 
a  holy  use,  and  that  they  imply  no  more  than  what  some  personi 
understand  by  the  nse  of  the  term  oblatiqns  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prayer  tor  tlie  Church  Militant  in  the  English  Servici 
If  this  wa.s  all  that  was  intended,  the  wonls  are  strangely  adapt 
to  conceal  the  real  meaning  and  suggest  another ;  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  they  are  pnnted  so  prominently  as  to  lead  uniii- 
formed  persons  naturally  to  believe  that  they  embody  the  prim* 
pa!  "  action"  of  this  part  of  the  service.  But  the  more  decidi 
and  genuine  advocates  of  the  Scottish  Office  repudiate  this  vie' 
of  the  "  eucbaristic  sacrifice*'  which  it  imports.  Mr.  Skinnei 
in  his  Prelimiaiary  Dissertation  to  the  Office,  thus  states  tb 
doctrine  which  it  contains : — 

"  As  the  legal  sacrifices  prefigured  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  so  does  ih^ 
Eucharist  cornmemoraie  that  sacrifice;  but,  as  the  legal  sacrifices  vFer 
not  kns  sac H flees  because  tliey  were  fig:iire8  of  the  grand  sacrifice, 
neither  can  the  Eucharist  be  less  a  sacrifice^  because  it  is  &Jtgitr€ 
rej^ruentaiian  of  the  gi^and  mcrifice/*^ 

To  the  same  purpose,  an  able  opponent  of  the  Scottish  Dig 
BentientSy  wlio,  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  come 
forward  to  vinthcate  the  orthodoxy  and  tiie  hierarchical  rights  € 
the  sister  Church,  tells  us  tliat  he  is  "  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceiv^ 
how  the  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice,  not  by  an  arbitrarj^  tokec 
but  by  acts  intrinsically  resembling  it,  can  "be  less  than  a  cora 
memorative   sacrifice— how    its    commemoration,    through    th^ 
sijccifie  means  of  material  elements,  is  other  than  a  commemora 
tne   material   sacrifice,"t      We  really  think  the  ^^ew  of  thes 
two  writers  is  entiitjly  consistent  with  the  most  natural  and  oh 
vious  meaning  of  the  passage.     It  refers,  not  to  a  spiritual  sacrH 
fice  of  *^  praise  and  thanksgiving,''  or  of  the  '*  souls  and  bodies 
of  believers,  as  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Service,  nor  to  the  mer^ 
setting  aside  of  the  elements  for  a  holy  use ;  neither  does  it  merelj 
commemorate  the  great  sacrifice  of  our  Kudeemer,  but  it  make" 
a  new  aacnjice  of  tlie  material  elements,  in  commemoration 
the '^  one  great  offering,"  just  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  i^ 
anticipation  of  it. 

It  is  in  the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  at  some  pains 
fiiUy  to  explain,  that  the  English  Primate  and  the  other  tw<^ 
ptrelates  have  given  their  imjjosing  sanction  to  the  opinion,  tha' 
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now  the  point  of  divergence  between  the  two  Churches.  The 
more  recent  Scottish  Communion  Office  departs  from  the  words 
adopted  in  the  Service  Book  from  the  first  Hturgy  of  Edward  VI. ; 
retaining  every  thing  in  them  that  could  be  objected*  to  by 
Protestants,  and  excluding  both  the  pleas  on  which  they  might  be 
defended.  These  are  the  new  words : — "  Vouchsafe  to  bless  and 
sanctify,  with  thy  Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  gifts  and 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  become  the  body 
and  blood  of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son."  There  are  just  two 
changes  here,  each  having  reference  to  one  of  the  two  grounds 
upon  which  the  older  form  might  be  thought  defensible.  The 
words  "  UNTO  us,"  which  might  be  held  to  be  exclusive  of  a  false 
meaning,  are  left  out,  and  the  words  of  divine  institution,  con- 
verted into  a  prayer,  are  no  longer  used  ;  it  having  been  thought 
right,  for  some  reason,  to  adopt  a  different  language,  and  to  pray 
that  the  elements  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord. 
There  is  here,  then,  not  accidental  difference,  but  intentional 
change,  both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  the  change,  however, 
tending  opposite  ways  in  the  two  Churches.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  the  omission  made  in  the  new  Office  is  obvious.  Its  de- 
fenders have  not  merely  to  maintain  that  Edward's  Liturgy 
would  not  have  been  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine,  even  if  it 
had  wanted  the  qualifying  expression,  "  unto  us  ;"  for  the  ques- 
tion now  is — ^what  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Scottish 
Communion  Office  in  leaving  out  those  words?  The  only  excul- 
patory answer  that  can  be  made  is,  that  it  was  done  without  any 
mtention  at  all ;  which  no  intelligent  person  will  believe. 

Another  objection  which  the  dissentients  take  to  the  Scottish 
Communion  Office  is,  that  it  contains  language  importing  a 
sacrifice  made^n  the  act  of  communion,  characterized  by  Mr. 
Drummond  as  "a  commemorative  material  sacrifice."  Here, 
again,  we  have,  in  the  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  Laud's 
Service  Book,  the  common  point  from  which  the  two  Churches 
have  diverged.  They  both  contain  these  words  : — "  We,  thy 
humble  ser\"ants,  do  celebrate  and  make  here,  before  thy  Divine 
Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  the  memorial  which  thy  Son 
hath  willed  us  to  make,"  &c.  In  the  present  English  Liturgy, 
this  passage  is  omitted  altogether.  In  the  Scottish  Office  it  is 
retained,  with  an  addition  which  introduces  the  objectionable 
doctrine — "  We,  thy  humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  make 
here,  before  thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  which 
WE  NOW  offer  unto  Thee,  the  memorial,"  &c.  In  the  edition 
of  the  Office  now  before  us,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1842,  as 
well  as  in  that  published,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  these  additional  words — which  we  now  offer 
unto  Thee,  are  printed  in  capital  letters,  being  the  only  words 
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in  this  part  of  the  service  (the  ablation  and  the  invoc^-ation)  which 
are  made  prominent  in  this  way.  Two  very  opposite  defences  of 
this  passage  ai^  set  np.  On  the  one  handj  it  is  said  that  the 
words  only  mean  that  the  elements  are  sanctified  or  set  aside  to 
a  holy  nse,  and  that  they  imply  no  more  than  what  some  persons 
understand  hv  the  nse  of  the  term  oblations  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prayer  for  the  Chnrch  Militant  in  the  English  Service, 
if  tliis  wuA  all  tliat  was  intended,  the  words  are  striuigcly  adajited 
to  conceal  the  real  meaning  and  snggest  another ;  and  it  is  un-* 
fortunate  tliat  they  are  pnnted  so  ]>romi!iently  as  to  lead  unin- 
formed j>ersons  natumlly  to  believe  that  they  emliody  the  princi- 
pal ^^  action"  of  this  part  of  the  service.  But  the  more  decided 
and  genuine  advocates  of  the  Scottish  Office  repudiate  this  view 
of  the  '^  encharistic  sacrifice''  wliich  it  imports.  Mr,  Skinner, 
in  his  Pi-elinunary  Dissertation  to  the  Office^  thus  states  the 
doctrine  which  it  contains : — 

"  As  the  legal  saenjices  prejigured  the  sacrifice  of  Christj  so  does  tlie  i 
Eucharist  commemorate  that  sacrifice ;  but,  as  the  legal  mcri/ices  were 
not  less  sacrijkes  because  they  were  figures  of  the  grand  sacrifice,  so  ^ 
neither  can  the  Eucharist  be  less  a  sacrijicey  because  it  is  Skjigure  and  ' 
representation  of  the  grand  sacrifice  J^* 

To  the  same  pnrpose,  an  able  opponent  of  the  Scottisli  Dis- 
sentientSj  who^  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  comes 
forward  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  and  tlie  hierarchical  rights  of 
the  sister  Churchj  tells  ns  that  lie  is  *'  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  the  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice,  not  by  an  arbitrar)^  token ^ 
but  by  acts  intrinsically  resembhng  it,  can  be  less  than  a  com- 
memorative sacrifice — how  its  commemoratioiij  through  the 
s{>ecific  means  of  material  elements,  is  other  than  a  comnieniora- 
tive  niateriid  sacrifice.*'!  We  really  think  the  view  of  these 
two  writers  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  most  natural  and  ob- 
vious meanmg  of  the  passage.  It  refers^  not  to  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice of  ^^  praise  and  thanksgivingj"  or  of  tlie  "  souls  and  bodies" 
of  believers,  as  occurs  elsewhere  m  the  Service j  nor  to  the  mere 
setting  aside  of  the  elements  for  a  holy  use ;  neither  does  it  merely 
commemorate  the  great  sacrifice  of  our  Kcdcemerj  but  it  makes 
a  new  sucrijice  of  the  material  elements,  in  commemoration  of 
the  *^  one  great  offering,"  just  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  w^ere  in 
anticipation  of  it. 

It  is  in  the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  at  some  paina  i 
fully  to  explain,  that  the  English  Primate  and  the  other  two 
prelates  have  given  their  imposing  sanction  to  the  opinion,  that 
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the  position  assumed  by  the  adherents  of  their  Church  in  Scot- 
land is  untenable.  The  views  of  his  Grace  the  Primate  are 
thus  expressed : — 

"  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  in  communion  with  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  through  the  medium  of  her 
bishops,  as,  without  referring  farther  back,  will  appear  from  a  recent 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  3  and  4  Vic,  c.  33. 

"  Of  congregations  in  Scotland  not  acknowledging  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  chapels  are  situate,  yet 
calling  themselves  Episcopalian,  we  know  nothing.  In  order  to  prove 
their  right  to  this  designation,  they  should  be  able  to  show  what  bishop 
in  England  has  authority,  by  law  or  by  custom,  to  regulate  their  wor- 
ship, and  to  direct  or  control  their  ministers  in  respect  of  discipHne  or 
doctrine. 

"  In  default  of  such  proof  they  cannot  be  considered  as  Episcopa- 
lian, though  the  service  of  then*  chapels  be  performed  by  clergymen 
who  have  been  regularly  ordained  by  a  bishop." 

The  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  sentence  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  says — 

"  My  opinion  as  to  the  obligation  which  binds  an  English  clergy- 
man desirous  of  officiating  in  Scotland,  to  seek  for  authority  to  do  so 
at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  within  whose  diocese  he  is  to  officiate,  and 
to  pay  him  canonical  obedience,  has  long  been  made  known  in  that 
country.     I  retain  that  opinion  unchanged." 

The  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  yet  stronger — 

"  The  bishops  in  England  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  out  of  their 
own  dioceses  respectively.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  as  independent 
as  that  of  England ;  and  I  deem  any  priest  or  deacon,  whetiier  or- 
dained in  England  or  Scotland,  who  presumes  to  minister  in  any  dio- 
cese in  Scotland  in  defiance  of  the  bishop's  authority,  as  guilty  of  most 
manifest  schism.  The  notion  of  a  chapel  at  Nairn  being  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  unless  tlurough  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  is 
monstrous." 

All  this  is  hard  enough  upon  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are 
thus  thrust,  against  their  will  and  their  conscience,  into  the  com- 
munion of  a  Church  to  whose  doctrines  and  ritual  they  cannot 
assent.  But  they  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  reposing  upon 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  bishops  of  the  Churcn  by  whose 
standards  they  would  hold.  For  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  having 
been  asked  by  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
to  give  his  opinion,  denies  "  either  the  canonical  or  the  legal 
ground  of  communion  between  the  two  Churches ;"  and  says, 
moreover, — 

"  I  know  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  holding,  as  well  as  in  expressing, 
the  opinion  I  have  put  forward.    I  know  th^re  are  others,  who,  if  ap- 
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pealed  to,  could  not  In  conscience  give  nny  othcT  opinion,  but  such  HA 
I  have  ^ven,  aod  who  do  think  that  the  doctrinal  en*or  of  the  Seott*ll| 
Communion  Office,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  hohiitig  communion 
with  that  Church,  even  though  separation  from  her  should  involve  the 
uudesiruhle  absence  of  Ejiiscopa,!  superintendence  and  control," 

The  letter  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Cashel  difFei'S  from  those  of  hii] 
^rethren  in  England,  in  giving  the  reasons  of  his  opinion,  audi 
also  in  examining  and  disposing  of  the  objections  entertained  by  j 
the  dissentients  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Chnrch  and  her  doc- 
trines.    In   so  far  as  appears,  the  Enghsh   fuxdates  may  have] 
written  in  ignorance  that  any  snch  conscientious  difficulties  ex- 
isted, and  perliLips  they  only  meant  to  intimate  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  reason   to   the  contrary,   English  E])isco]^ahuns   ought, 
while  in  Scotland,  to  submit  to  the  Ruthonty  of  the  Scottish 
bishops.     But  they  have  unhap]nly  committed  themselves  to  one 
side  in  a  controversy  whicli  involves  greatly  more  than  this,  and] 
Intve  announced  propositions  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  bishops  I 
in  Scotland,  winch  ae]u4ve  the  members  of  tlie  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
lami  of  the  right  to  vindicate  the  principles  in  which  they  have  | 
been  brought  up.     What  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  says  most  truly  j 
of  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  is  as  applicable 
to  the  admissions  made  by  the  English  prelates. 

*'  But  the  claiTTi  which  appears  to  be  put  forward  by  you  on  the  , 
part  of  the  Scotch  E[>iscopal  Church  is,  that  her  Bishops  have  a  riglit, 
an  absolute  right,  ialicrent  in  the  very  ntvtin'e  of  Epi.'**opacy,  to  the 
subordination  of  all  persons  who  pro  less  ICpiscopaey  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict. It  is  a  very  important  principle  thiit  is  invohed  in  this  question, 
aiul  impugns  the  whole  principle  of  the  liclbrmation/- 

Because  certain  ministeirs  and  membei^  of  the  Church  ot 
England,  residing  in  ScothuuU  claim  to  be  independent  of  the 
Bisho]>s  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbur}^  declares,  not  merely  that  the  Church  of  Erjgland 
will  take  no  account  of  them,  but  that  **  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  Episcopalian.'*  That  is,  if  we  rightly  undersUnid  his 
Grace's  view,  he  considers  it  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  Ejuscopal 
thetn;)'  of  Church  govei^nment,  as  held  by  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
land, that  there  is  one  universally  ditl'used  Ejn'scopacy  thrrmghont 
the  world,  wliose  bishops  liave  each  a  sole  and  absolute  claim  to 
allegiance  watbin  his  tcrntoiy.  This  opinion  is  not  supported 
or  in  any  way  aflected  by  the  canonical  rule,  that  a  Bisliop  lum 
no  jurisdiction  out  of  his  diocese,  which,  much  misunderstood 
and  grossly  misapplied,  has  been  made  ample  use  of  in  this  con- 
troversy. For  tlie  question  is  not  as  to  the  rights  of  English 
bishops  in  Scotland,  but  as  to  the  (Uities  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  residing  there.     As  little  is  it  supported  by 
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the  analogy  of  civil  government,  which,  like  most  analogies  of 
the  kind,  is  more  dangerous  than  usefiil  in  such  a  controversy. 
The  grounds  and  objects  of  civil,  are  so  different  from  those  of 
church  government,  that  the  community  of  terms  used  in  regard 
to  them  is  really  a  deception.  The  principle  of  self-protection 
gives  every  state  the  right  to  exercise  authority  over  all  persons, 
mreigners  as  well  as  citizens,  within  its  territory ;  the  same  prin- 
ciple can  give  to  a  Church  only  the  right  to  exclude  from  her 
membership  those  who  do  not  satisfy  her  terms  of  communion. 
This,  indeed,  was  not  the  notion  entertained  in  a  former  age, 
when  the  presence  of  a  sectary  was  thought  to  endanger  the 
Church,  as  that  of  a  traitor  would  endanger  the  state;  so  that  they 
were  treated  alike,  upon  the  same  imiversal  principle  of  self-pro- 
tection. If  the  analogy  could  hold  at  all,  it  is  plain  that  it 
must  go  this  length,  and  that  it  would  leave  no  room  for  main- 
taining the  right  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  allegiance  of 
Christians  who  maintain  Episcopacy,  and  setting  it  aside  as  to 
those  who  deny  it ;  just  as  if  we  should  hold  Frenchmen  subject 
to  our  government  while  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  their  own  institutions,  and  Americans  free  from 
it,  on  the  score  of  their  republicanism.  But,  after  all,  when  did 
any  civil  government  ever  require  the  absolute  allegiance  of 
foreigners  resident  within  its  territory;  compelling,  not  admitting, 
them  to  naturalization  ?  Britain  never  absolves  any  of  her  citi- 
zens from  their  duty  as  subjects,  and  no  foreign  state  where  they 
may  reside  forces  them  to  abandon  it ;  each  country  being  con- 
tented with  its  own  absolute  power  to  enforce  its  laws  and  govern- 
ment over  strangers  within  its  territory,  altogether  independently 
of  allegiance. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  upon  principles  so  obvious,  if 
we  had  not  seen  the  Scottish  dissentients  accused  of  "  anarchy," 
and  of  setting  aside  all  principles  of  government.  Upon  the 
analogy  of  civil  government,  if  that  analogy  were  admissible, 
the  charge  would  be  ludicrous.  We  can  nave  no  difficulty 
in  discerning  the  only  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  upon 
which  it  can  be  maintained.  Those  who  make  it,  dissociate 
church  government  from  voluntary  allegiance,  and  conscientious 
assent,  and  the  spiritual  connexion  of  the  members  of  a  Church 
with  one  another  and  with  the  general  body,  and  make  it  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  absolute  right  of  each  bishop,  defined  arbi- 
trarily by  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  territory  which  he 
claims,  to  the  utter  demolition  of  all  more  spiritual  distinctions. 
It  is  true  that  these  persons  seem  to  suppose  at  present,  as  Mr. 
Newman  may  have  aone  last  year,  that  tney  have  some  unknown 
test,  by  which  to  detect  bishops  who  are  orthodox  in  the  sense  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  worthy  of  her  communion ;  and  they 
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are  only  their  claiinsj  which  are  admitted.  Her  members  must  not 
exercise  in  this  matter  their  ]>nvate  judgment.  They  must  look  to 
their  Church  and  her  bishops  for  guidance — a  good  illustration, 
bj  the  way,  of  the  mistaken  notion,  made  so  much  of  in  this  con- 
troversy, tliat  bishops  liave  no  kind  of  function  or  jurisdiction 
out  of  their  diocese ;  it  being  necessai^ily  assumed  that  the  Kng- 
hsli  bishops  liave  already  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  iloctrine  and 
disc![)lirie  of  the  8cottish  Kpiscopai  Church.  But  have  they 
really  done  so  ? 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  tells  his  Scottish  correspondent^ 
that  ^^  the  Episeojial  Church  in  Scotland  u  in  communmi  with 
the  United  Cliurch  of  England  ^nd  Ireland,  through  the  medium 
of  her  Bishops.-'  We  confes  that  this  sentence  is  to  ns  some- 
what enigmaticah  We  are  at  a  loss  as  to  which  of  the  Churches 
it  is  whose  bishops  have  become  the  medium  of  this  communion  ; 
and  we  really  have  no  idea  wliat  prt  those  reverend  persons  are 
supposed  to  have  acted  on  the  occasion.  But  we  are  more  con- 
cerned to  know  what  is  the  precise  meaning  attached  by  the 
Primate  to  the  conimunion  which  he  dechires  to  exist  between 
the  Churcdies,  In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  much  has  been 
made  to  turn  upon  this  matter  of  communion.  It  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  '^  not  only  material  to  the  point  at  issue,  but  decisive.'* 
Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as  *'  communion  ;"  sometimes 
it  is  called,  in  more  imposing  phrase,  *'  full  communion/'  These 
expressions  have  a  definite  an<l  well  understood  meaning  in  re- 
ference to  tlie  standing  of  individual  Christians  in  the  Cliurch  of 
which  they  are  members, — -^^  communion,"  signifying  tliat  they 
have  been  received  into,  and  continue  to  belong  to  it^ — *^  lull 
conmi union,"  that,  lying  under  no  ecclesiastical  scandal,  they  are 
in  entire  iKisscssion  of  its  Church  privileges.  It  is  clear,  that  in 
neither  ot  these  senses,  nor  in  any  strictly  analogous  sense,  can 
the  phrase  apply  to  the  connexion  of  one  Church  with  another. 
Such  a  use  of  it  would  imply,  not  the  communion  of  Churches, 
but  their  incorporation  and  identity,*  If,  theuy  any  of  the  read- 
ei^  of  the  Primate's  letter,  or  of  the  numerous  pamijldets  in  which 
the  communion  of  the  two  Churches  is  asserted  and  founded  on, 
have  been  led  to  suj)pose  that  the  statement  has  a  precise  and 
recognised  meaning,  and  that  it  involves  distinct  and  well-under- 


*  A  more  definit'e  and  mtelli|spib!e  expreFsion,  and  one  more  applicnble  to  tJie 
fads  of  the  case,  though  manifestly  quite  num vailing  to  its  argument,  h  "  ministe- 
rial pommvmion,*'  a  specitie  and  well  deBnerl  jiitercmirfie  bt'tweeo  Clmrchr'S,  imply- 
ing no  surrender  by  either  of  its  eccle*iiastinil  nutliorlty  over  any  portion  of  its 
members,  smd  rc^qinring  no  BnbmiRsion  by  any  of  the  adheitftits  of  tlie  one  to  the 
ritual,  or  disci pliiu',  or  spiritual  duTninion  uf  tlie  nther,  Ihit  the  rxi-tencr  of  mi- 
niaierittl  conrnmnioii  gives  no  plausibility  to  the  cluim  met  np  on  behalf  of  the  Scot- 
tish hiahfjpa,  which  is  made  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  more  vague  and  aweeping 
asscrtimiB  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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stood  consequences,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  misled  by 
the  use  of  a  plu'ase,  in  one  sense,  which  is  very  familiar  to  them 
in  another  and  different  one. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  communion  of  one  Church  with  another 
is  just  that  kind  and  degree  of  connexion  which,  in  each  parti- 
cular case,  has  been  established  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  two 
communities;  and  it  may  vary,  from  the  slightest  and  most  guarded 
recognition,  to  the  most  unrestrained  intercourse  compatible  with 
the  entire  identity  and  independence  of  each  body,  in  this  view, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  existence,  of  the 
alleged  communion  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  with  that 
of  England,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  when  and  how  it  was  con- 
stituted. 

We  seem  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Primate  upon  this  point 
also,  when  his  Grace  states  that ''  the  Episcopal  Church  in  bcot« 
land  is  in  communion  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  through  the  medium  of  her  bishops,  asy  without  referring 
farther  back,  will  appear  from  a  recent  A  ct  of  the  Legislature^  the 
3  and  4  Vict^  c,  33."  As  the  Archbishop  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  further  back,  he  is,  we  presume,  satisfied  with 
this  statute,  as  validly  constituting  and  proving  the  communion 
which  he  alleges  to  exist.  But  here  there  seems  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  English  supporters  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  The  latest  of  these  writers  whom  we  happen 
to  have  consulted,  quotes  at  length  the  letter  of  the  Primate, 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  decision  in  his  favour  from  so  high  a 

rrter ;  but  he  fairly  stops  short,  and  refuses  to  follow  even  the 
hbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  reference  to  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  establishing  communion  between  two  Churches.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  passage  which  we  have  just  given — "  as, 
without  referring  farther  back,  will  appear  from  a  recent  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  33,"  are  silently  omitted, 
and  four  modest  points  (....)  hardly  mark  the  absence  of  an 
unpalatable  sentence.*  We  are  not  surprised,  for  the  writer 
haa  just  been  accusing  the  parties  against  whom  he  writes,  of 
'^  an  Erastianism  so  grovelling  and  reckless,"  as  to  seek  for  the 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  Churches  in  the  Statutes  at  large. 

We,  however,  are  not  entitled  to  dispose  so  easily  of  so  autho- 
ritative a  reference  to  the  statute,  as  establishing  the  point  in 
question.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this  is  the  Act  of  1840, 
already  mentioned,  which  permits  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Scotland  and  America  to  officiate  for  two  days  in 
an  established  place  of  worship  in  England.     This  is  the  single 


*  Quarterli/  Review,  December  1845,  p.  244. 
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purpose  of  the  Act^  under  which  a  clergyinau  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Cliurch  maj  now  officiate  iti  a  climx-h  or  chapel  in 
Enghindj  witlioiit  incumng  the  civil  penalties  to  which  he  %vDtilti 
formerly  have  been  subjected — provided  he  has  the  leave  of  the 
incumbent,  and  a  license  from  the  Bishop.  The  mere  per- 
mission of  an  intercourse  so  limited  and  guarded,  is  certainly,  at 
first  sigljt,  not  favourable  to  the  idea  of  such  a  communion  as 
would  avail  for  the  |mrpose  of  the  present  argument.  The  Act 
is  only  permissivcj  and  imposes  no  necessity  of  holding  inter- 
course with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Clnu-di,  even  in  England, 
where  alone  it  is  to  recei\  e  effect.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it 
should  have  a  more  compulsor}^  furce  in  Scotland. 

As  the  Primate^  who  himself  brought,  this  measure  into  Par- 
liament, has  i'efen*ed  to  it  as  establisliing  his  statement  as  to  the 
communion  between  the  Churches,  we  have  been  led  to  turn  to 
the  usual  sources  of  information,  to  see  how  far  this  indirect  effect, 
nuw  attributed  to  the  Act  by  its  promoter,  was  in  the  view  of 
Parliament  when  it  was  passed.  No  measure  could  have  passed 
with  less  explanation  J  anil,  certainlvi  wliat  did  take  jdace  was  not 
calculated  to  create  the  belief  that,  while  [jrofessijig  by  its  terms 
to  affect  merely  the  standing  of  Scottish  Episcopal  clergymen  in 
England,  it  was  really  to  have  an  effect  far  more  important  upon 
the  standing  of  English  clergymen  and  laymen  in  Scotland.  The 
only  statement  in  regard  to  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  speech  of  the  Primate : — 

"  My  Ix^rdSj  I  now  move  that  your  Lordships  go  into  committee  on 
this  hill,  to  whicli,  I  apprehend,  there  is  no  objcetion.  As  m  known 
to  your  Lords! lips,  the  Estabh^^hed  Episcopid  Churt-h  has  bi^eti  for  a 
long  time  abolished  in  Scotland ;  and  the  object  «f  Una  Bill — which 
relates  to  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church  in  England  and 
Wales  more  particularly — js^  not  to  enahle  them  to  hold  beneficeSj  or 
officiate  as  eunites^  bntj  witli  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
to  officiate,  where  it  may  appear  to  be  desiral>le,  for  a  tei'm  not  ex- 
ceeding two  Sim  days.  In  oriler  to  shew  your  T^irdslujis  the  gi^ounds 
upon  which  the  Bill  is  considered  desiralile  by  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  I  shall  read  to  your  Lordships  an  extiiuit 
from  the  Begister  of  the  Episcopal  College  of  that  Church.  It  is 
this  ; — '  The  ijroposed  modilicatiou  of  the  statute  of  1792  would  prove 
beneficial  to  Scottish  Episcopid  mi nislBrfi,  inasmuch  li^iit  would  remove 
a  ground  of  misapprehension,  fiom  which  inferences  are  sometimes 
dmwn  very  much  to  their  disadvanta]:^e.  From  their  not  being  allowed 
to  ofRciate  in  England,  it  is  eoniduded  by  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen,  and  sus^pected,  it  may  he,  by  some  of  their  own  persua- 
sion, that  there  must  be  a  defect  in  their  clerical  authority  ;  that  their 
orders  are  not  valid  :  that  they  are  not  clergyraen  in  the  projier  sense.* 
I  wish  also,  my  Lords,  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  letter  lately  addressed  to  me  by  a  Scottish  Bishop, 
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for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  Bill  is  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
his  brethren.  He  says: — '  My  Lord  Archbishop, — ^Permit  me  to 
offer  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  great  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  by  bringing  forward  the  Bill 
which  your  Grace  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Our  object  was,  rather  to  establish  the  important  prin- 
ciple of  Catholicity  among  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  than  to 
gratify  any  vain  or  aspiring  feeling  in  reference  to  our  personal  im- 
portance in  being  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Established  Churches  of 
the  south.  We,  therefore,  consider  the  permission  as  sufficiently 
ample.  Two  Sundays,  with  the  power  of  renewing  the  permission, 
will  meet  all  the  occasions  of  any  clergyman  from  Scotland.  Our 
interesting  duties  keep  us  at  home,  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
that  our  labour,  joined  to  our  peaceable  habits,  our  sound  doctrines, 
and  our  admirable  Liturgy,  are  not  in  vain.  The  boon  about  to  be 
conferred  on  us  will  add  to  our  strength,  while  it  will  increase  our 
respectability ;  for  it  will  remove  a  cloud  which  seemed  to  darken  the 
countenance  of  our  mother  Church,  and  will  place  us  in  a  position 
more  advantageous  than  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  years  1715  and 
1745,  when  attachment  to  a  failing  cause  brought  on  our  fathers  the 
ban  of  an  angry  law.'  Your  Lordships  will  perceive,  from  these 
opinions,  that  this  Bill  is  highly  approved  of  where  approval  is  most 
to  be  desired,  and  I  therefore  anticipate  that  it  will  meet  with  your 
your  Lordships'  concufrence." — Mirror  of  Parliament^  Session  1840, 
p.  4010. 

The  only  proceedings  which  we  find  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  still  more  brief  :— 

"  On  the  motion  of  Doctor  Nicholl,  order  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  committee  read-»- 

"  Mr.  F.  Maule. — ^I  wish  to  know  whether  this  Bill  recognises 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  Established  Church  ? 

"  Doctor  Nicholl. — rit  does  not ;  its  object  is  merely  a  matter  of 
internal  regulation,  and  the  words  used  are  'Church  in  Scotland,' 
and  not  '  Church  of  Scotland.' 

"  The  House  resolved  itself  into  committee,"  (Spc. — Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment.  Session  1840,  p.  4340. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  if  it  had  been  explained  to 
the  House  that  the  bill  was  to  affect  the  ecclesiastical  condition 
of  three-fourths  of  its  members,  so  often  as  they  may  have  occa- 
sion to  go  to  Scotland,  and  that  it  would  be  referred  to  by  the 
Primate  as  establishing  the  communion  of  the  Churches,  with  all 
the  consequences  which  he  deduces  from  it,  there  would  have 
been  other  parties  to  the  discussion  besides  Dr.  Nicholl  and  a 
Presbyterian  member  from  Scotland.  If  the  use  now  sought  to 
be  made  of  this  measure  of  "  internal  regulation"  be  legitimate, 
then,  simple  as  it  looks,  and  silently  as  it  was  allowed  to  go 
hrough  both  Houses,  it  materially  affects  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
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clition  and  riglits  of  every  member  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  whom  j 
business,  or  relaxation,  or  inilitary  service,  or  the  search  of  the  [ 
picturesque,  may  lead  to  the  iiortb  ;  "the  important  principle  of] 
Catholicity  among  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches"  iinplyiiirr^  that-f 
they  nni^t  change  tlieir  Church  because  they  have  changed  their 
place  of  abode.     Such  a  transference  of  spiritual  connexion,  ef- 
fected by  Act  of  I^arliament,  savours  to  us  quite  as  much  of  Ei-as- 
tixtnisoi  as  of  Catholicity. 

Yet,  if  the  alleged  couununion  does  not  rest  upon  the  Act 
of  }840,  we  are  driven  to  ask,  when  and  how  it  did  take 
place  !  We  presume  it  was  not  during  last  century,  while  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  continued  iji  her  **  attachment  to  a 
failing  cause,"  and  fraternized  with  the  non-jurors  in  England. 
Was  it  the  single  act  of  Dr.  Sandt'ord  that  introduced  the  change, 
when  he  first  set  the  example  of  joining  the  Scottish  Church  in 
18041  Or  the  civil  and  cautious  letters  of  several  English  and 
Irish  bishops,  in  reply  to  the  coinmunication  by  the  Scottish 
Primus,  that  the  clerg;y'  of  his  Chnrch  had  subscribed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles?  Orj  again,  did  it  take  ]>lace  in  1806,  when  thir- 
teen English  and  Irish  clergymen  bat!  joined  l>y  their  own  volun- 
taiy  act  ?  Or  at  some  later  period  when  the  junction  was  more 
nearly  xinanimous?  AVben  it  is  remembered  what  is  the  only 
kind  and  extent  of  commnnion  between  the  Churches,  w^hich 
would  be  of  any  avail  in  tliis  matter,  and  about  wdiich  it  would 
not  be  useless  to  dispute,  we  presume  it  will  hardly  be  reien-ed 
to  any  of  these  sources.  And  yet,  tliey  constitute  the  wliole 
history  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  Churches.  We  are 
thus  thrown  back  upon  "the  princii>le  of  Catholicity,"  as  the 
sole  groundwork  of  the  claim  set  up  tor  the  Scottish  bisbops  by 
their  brother  bishops  in  the  south. 

This  ]>rinciple,  in  the  no\^el  shape  in  which  it  is  now  contend- 
ed for,  is  repudiated  by  all  protessmg  Christendom.  It  does  not 
even  find  countenance  in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome;  which,  if  she 
imposes  subjection  to  a  tem'torial  ejiiscopacy  in  every  countiy, 
only  main  til  ins  the  authority  of  her  own  bishops,  who  are  subject 
to  her  contiT>l,  and  for  whom  she  is  responsible.  No  other  Church, 
of  any  form  or  polity  whatsoever,  refuses  to  vindicate  her  mem- 
bers, or  to  allow  them  to  vindicate  tliemselves,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  doctrine,  and  iliscipline,  and  ritmil,  wheresoever  they  may 
be.  The  assertion  of  an  inlierent  authority  in  the  bishojj,  not  ia 
his  Chnrch  but  over  his  territoiy,  which  necessai*i!y  unchurches 
every  other  communion,  and  treats  all  who  do  not  submit  to  it 
as  schismatics  and  ontcasts,  is  ihe  highest  form  of  priestly  usur- 
pation. The  rise  of  the  Papacy  was  its  natural  fnnt ;  for  the 
Churches,  in  thus  each  adnntting  the  exclusive  clinms  of  the 
others,  niight  reasonaldy  wish  ibr  a  conunon  and  jmramount  au- 
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thority  to  which  they  might  all  appeal.  A  similar  congeries  of 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  each  possessed  of  supreme  and 
exclusive  authority  within  a  certain  district,  would  soon  feel  the 
same  necessity. 

As  a  system  of  antagonism  to  Rome,  "  the  Cathohc  principle" 
does  not,  like  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  enter  a  universal  pro- 
test against  the  papal  heresy,  and  call  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
account  for  her  doctrine.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  this  school,  knows  that  their  denunciations  of  Popery  are 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  aggressions  of  "  the  Italian  bishop,"  and  his 
breach  of  that  universal  Church  neutrality,  which  is  the  key-stone 
of  the  system.  The  antagonist  forces  are  "  the  Roman  obe- 
dience," and  "  the  independent  British  Episcopacy."  "  Rome  is 
no  more  qualified  to  judge  for  England  in  such  matters,  than 
England  is  for  Rome."  Manifest  truth  as  there  is  in  such  state- 
ments, it  is  but  half  the  truth  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  it  is  a  feeble 
protest  against  the  system  of  false  doctrine,  and  spiritual  usurpa- 
tion at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  religious  fraud,  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  the  advocates  of  the  new  Catholic  system  cannot 
well  use  bolder  language  in  regard  to  an  '^  independent  Episco- 
pacy." The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are,  in  England,  schisma^- 
tical  intruders.  In  the  Papal  States,  there  is  no  ground,  on  the 
Catholic  principle,  for  the  same  charge. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  other  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churches  presents,  however,  still  greater  difficulties 
to  the  supporters  of  this  system.  It  may  be  said  that  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  formally  taken  up  by  the  An- 
glican Church  and  disposed  of,  no  matter  whether  in  strict  con- 
tormity  with  the  Catholic  principle  or  not.  The  knot  has  been 
cut,  if  it  could  not  be  untied.  But  other  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  have  never  been  subjected  to  such  a  judgment,  and 
the  Catholic  principle  seems  in  their  case  an  insuperable  bar  to 
its  being  entered  upon.  If  the  recent  secession  from  the  Romish 
Church  in  Germany  shall  finally  take  the  form  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  claims  of  its  "independent  episcopacy" 
will  submit  to  no  scrutiny.  England  is  not  entitled  to  judge  for 
Germany ;  and  if  the  Teutonic  bishops  shall  be  clothed  with  the 
one  essential  title  of  a  pure  descent,  and  are  free  from  the  recog- 
nised Roman  heresy,  another  principle  than  the  Catholic  one 
must  be  invented,  before  any  lesser  defects  of  doctrine  or  disci- 

Eline  can  be  inquired  into,  either  by  the  Church  of  England  or 
er  members,  as  a  preliminary  to  submitting  in  Germany  to  the 
authority  of  the  New  German  Catholic  Church.  Just  so,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  in  America  and  Scotland  are 
each  of  them  an  "  independent  episcopacy,"  upon  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  Church  of  England  will  not  and  dare  not  intrude,  by 
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investigating  their  doctrine  or  criticizing  their  ritual,  even  for 
the  sake  of"  ^TJiclicating  her  own  mornbers  fi*om  the  charge  of 
'*  manifest  schism,"  fur  refusing  to  receive  the  one,  or  to  worship 
according  to  tlie  other. 

But  neither  the  fact  of  actually  existing  connnnnion,  nor  the 
Catholic  theory,  are  entirely  relied  on  by  the  opponents  of  the 
dissentients  in  Scotland,  It  is  said  tliat  their  objoctions,  even  if 
the  objectors  were  ecclesiastically  free  to  m-ge  theinj  are  exagge- 
rated and  un timely ;  the  differences  upon  which  so  lonch  stress 
is  laid,  never  having  formerly  been  considered  of  im[>ortaiice^ 
and  there  being  nothing  in  the  present  time  to  excite  a  shieere 
apprehension  in  i*egard  to  them.  Tliis  is,  at  least,  a  more  intel- 
ligible ground  of  opposition  ;  but  is  it  better  founded?  Are  the 
times  in  no  respect  changed  I  And  w  ill  any  intehigent  person^ 
be  his  opinions  what  they  may,  say  that  there  is  now  no  more 
reasfjn  to  apprehend  the  growth  of  Popish  or  semi-]JO[iish  ojunions 
in  this  country,  than  there  was  thought  to  be  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  Dr.  Sandford  and  other  JKnglSsh  elerg}inen 
Joined  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  ?  It  is  notorious  that  at 
that  time,  and  until  very  recently,  the  fear  of  Popery  wtis  thought 
to  be  at  least  in  abeyance,  if  not  at  an  end.  Tlie  ^^  Errors  of 
Komanism'^  have  unex]>ectedly  presented  themselves  in  a  new- 
form  j  and  as  intimately  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
Episcopal  Churehes.  The  danger,  which  a  few  years  ago  ap- 
peared tf^  be  external  and  distant,  if  not  visionary,  is  now  unmi- 
nently  threatening  everj^  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion  from 
within.  Even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  tljc  Cat liolic  principle 
havo  felt  this  danger,  as  they  have  seen  its  supporters,  on  whom 
they  most  relied,  hdling  off  to  tlie  Church  of  Eome*  Evangelical 
E])tsco|>alians  have  not  thought  the  open  deserters  of  their  com- 
mimion  tlie  old}'  victims  of  the  false  system  of  the  Romish  Chuaxh 
lias  Episcojjalianism  in  Scotland  been  exempted  from  this  crisis  ? 
We  confess  we  have  been  not  a  little  surprisecl  by  statements  which 
we  have  lately  read,  as  if  the  Tweed  were  the  Lethe  of  polemical 
discussion,  over  whose  stream  the  northward  passenger  never 
carried  the  strifes  and  dissensions  of  the  disputatious  world  be 
left  behind  him.  We  are  told  that,  for  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Chmxdi,  the  Tractiirian  controversy  "  appeared  to  have  no  exist* 
ence  f  and  severe  ai"e  tlie  denunciations  upon  the  sowei*s  of  dis- 
sension who  imported  it  into  her  peaceful  borders.  This,  if  it 
were  true,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  would  be,  at  the  best,  an 
equivocal  statement.  The  absence  of  the  controversy  might  de- 
pend upon  the  unanimity  of  the  Church  in  an  unsound  view  of 
the  controverted  points;  in  which  case,  the  first  advocates  of 
better  opinions  would  be  sure  to  be  accused  of  importing  the  con- 
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troversy.  The  real  question  is  as  to  the  existence,  not  of  the 
Tractarian  controversy,  but  of  Tractarian  opinions  and  practices. 
If  these  existed  without  controversy  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  the  alarm  of  Evangehcal  Episcopalians  was  only  on  that 
account  the  more  natural.  Let  us  hear  a  Scottish  Bishop  on 
this  subject. 

"  Such  being  the  circumstances  of  our  ecclesiastical  body,  we  are  not 
open  to  the  influence  of  any  temporary  movement  from  without.  The 
waves  of  that  sea  which  has  been  put  in  motion  elsewhere  do  not  reach 
us ;  and  therefore,  all  insinuations,  that  we  have  adopted  views,  or 
admitted  impressions  from  learned  persons  in  another  section  of  the 
Church,  are  totally  without  foundation.  Such  teaching  was  not  needed 
here :  our  native  clergy  required  not  the  light  which  it  is  meant  to 
convey  ;  and  our  people,  generally  speaking,  had  not  so  far  forgotten 
the  instruction  received  in  their  youth  as  to  render  a  rmvaZ  necessary 
from  any  other  quarter,  however  respectable. 

"  As  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  revived  or  recommended  in 
the  south,  it  becomes  me  not  to  give  any  opinion.  Considered  simply 
as  principles  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  I  find  not  that  they  have  been 
condemned  by  any  who,  by  learning  and  research,  have  qualified 
themselves  to  pronounce  a  judgment.  Some  strange  opinions  have,  no 
doubt,  been  associated  with  the  elucidation  of  orthodox  views.     .     . 

.  .  But  still  I  am  satisfied  that,  under  the  overruling  providence 
of  God,  real  and  substantial  good  will  result  from  this  apparent  eviL" 
— Bishop  EusselVs  Charge,  1842,  quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  CasheL 

According  to  this  rather  sweeping  representation  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergy,  they  were  already  far 
advanced  upon  the  path  on  which  the  Tractarians  were  only 
entering.  Tractarian  theology  was  no  new  science  to  them,  and 
ia  it  they  were  not  liable  to  the  errors  of  novices.  This  might 
be  very  satisfactory  to  Bishop  Russell ;  but  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  alarming  to  persons  of  evangelical  opinions  from  the 
south.  They  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  and  their  views — 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  views  of  their  own  Communion — 
were  altogether  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  Even  though  her  ministers  and  members  are,  we  trust, 
not  so  universally  beyond  the  teaching  of  the  Tractarians  as 
Bishop  Russell  believes,  still,  undoubtedly,  the  highest  Church 
principles — the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  in  its  most  un- 
scriptural  and  schismatical  form,  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  epis- 
copate, the  specific  efiScacy  of  the  sacraments,  incorrect  notions  in 
regard  to  the  Eucharist,  the  disposition  to  magnify  church  order 
and  ritual  to  the  disparagement  of  purity  of  doctrine  and  Christian 
exertion^  and,  finally,  the  fantastical  observances  with  which  the 
system  amuses  and  gains  its  more  weak-minded  converts — have 
in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  their  supporters,  neither  few  nor  unin- 
fiuential.     If  some  of  these  errors  are  indigenous,  and  of  mature 
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growth,  in  the  northern  Churchj  so  much  the  worse.     It  is  still 
more  material^  that  there  the  controversy  must  be  maintained 
ui>on  otht'r  grounds  tlian   in   tlie  Church  of  England.     In  tliel 
Scottish  Communion,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  of  Recondaryl 
^nd  undefined  authority ;  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  England,! 

peaking  eitJier  by  her  legitimate  organs  or  in  the  writings  of  herJ 
most  approved  divines,  is  of  no  authority  at  all.  The  Liturgy'',  J 
though  Jts  use  is  sanctioned,  is  in  regard  to  its  doctnnal  eftecU 
postponed  to  the  symbuls  of  the  Scottish  Churchj  giving^l 
forth  a  ditferent  utterance*  The  Canons  of  the  Church  oti 
England  are,  of  course,  of  no  force  in  any  other  Communion. 
The  Scottish  EjascopaJ  Church  revised^  or  rather  remodelled,  { 
her  Canons  so  lately  as  1838,  and  they  bear  traces,  too  \daible,  ofl 
the  inauspicious  season  in  whirh  they  were  composed,*  It  iai 
plahi  that  an  a|}peal  on  behalf  of  evangelical  doctrine  against -^ 
prevailing  error,  must,  within  that  Church,  be  made  to  autho- 
rities quite  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  CIiuitIi  of  ^ 
England — to  a.  Communion  Service,  for  example,  contahiingj 
doctrine  which  the  Church  of  England  long  ago  distinctly* 
rejected,  and  to  Canons  whose  tenor,  as  shown  more  cleai*ly  on  J 
every  reviaal,  is  unfavoiu-able. 

But  the  appeal  against  a  doubtfiil  state  of  things  was  already  I 
being  taken  by  the  other  party.     If  the  Tractarian  controversy 
had  no  existence  for  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  Trac-j 
tariim  movement  was  abmidantly  energetic.     For  reasons  which 
have  already  ex]>1ained,  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  Epis-j 

apacy  have  long   hardly  existed  in  Edinburgh,   wliere  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Episcopal  laity  have  been  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England^  and  where  almost  all  the. 
clergy  have  derived  their  orders  from  thence.     In  this  rcspectyl 
however,  a  change  appears  to  be  in  progress.   The  modeni  Scot-  j 
tish  Communion  Office  had  been  long  unknown,  except  in  edi- 
tions printed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for  local  use.     But  the  i 
copy  now  before  us  is  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1842,  (its  ai>- 
pearance  sufficiently  betokening  the  school  to  which  it  l>elongs,) 
and  we  believe  it  is  now  used  in  one  of  tlm  Edinburgh  chapels. 

In  1844,  IVIr.  Cheyne,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Aberdeen,  ^ 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese,  j 


*  ThiB  is  a,  part  of  the  subject  on  wliich  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  In  tli© 
Canons  of  1 038,  was  first  introduced  th«  distinct  and  absolute  assertion  of  the  pri- 
mary authority  of  the  Scottish  Cominuiiioti  Office.  Th«  Bishop  of  Cash«-I  i^tates 
that  the  word  **  Protestant,"  whicli  oeciirs  seventeen  fioies  iu  the  Canons  as  they 
had  been  last  drawn  up  iu  I828j  is  earefully  expunged  in  the  edition  of  1830,  in 
which  it  du€«  not  occur  onee.  And  yet  we  are  teld  that  the  Traeiai'iun  controvei^y 
had  no  existence  for  the  S(x>ttiEjli  Episcopal  Coniniuniou,  until  it  was  iniiparted  by  i 
Mr»  Drummond  in  1042^iiot  too  soon^  flome  of  our  readeits  may  think.  | 
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in  Synod  assembled,  and  published  it  at  their  unanimous  request. 
It  does  not  fall  within  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the  pecu- 
liar  views  set  forth  in  this  discourse,  and  in  the  notes  and  pre- 
faces by  which  the  different  editions  have  been  accomj)anied. 
The  whole  publication  is  marked  by  the  frankness  and  boldness, 
as  well  as  obvious  sincerity,  with  which  all  the  most  extreme 
views  of  the  avowedly  anti-protastant  party*  in  the  Episcopal 
churches  are  maintained.  Tne  ^^Titer  evidently  feels  that,  within 
his  own  church,  he  combats  on  advantageous  ground,  and  he 
neither  waived  nor  conceals,  but  triumphantly  advances,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  standards  of  the  Scottish  and  English  communions. 
He  thus  appeals  to  the  authorities  which  his  Church  regards, 
against  "the  discordant  utterances  of  a  mixed  theology,"  in 
which  she  has  hitherto  indulged  weak  consciences  trained  up  in 
the  doctrines  of  th^  Church  of  England : — 

'*  Though  in  one  grand  point  of  catholic  doctrine  she  has  kept  and 
witnessed  the  truth,  in  other  respects  she  has  been  contented  with  the 
discordant  utterances  of  a  mixed  theology,  and  perhaps  boasted  of  the 
comprehensive  laxity  which  tolerated  the  extremes  of  CathoHc  truth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestant  heresy  on  the  other." — {Sermon^  p.  25.) 

In  a  note  upon  the  passage,  he  says — 

"The  Church  has  been  involved  in  inextricable  embarrassments 
by  the  vacillating  course  adopted  in  this  matter.  Not  the  least 
of  these  embarrassments  is  the  admission  oi  inconsistent  doctrines 
upon  this,  the  most  awful  of  all  subjects.  Yet  is  it  not  so  ?  Are 
not  inconsistent  doctrines  taught  and  tolerated  among  us  ?  No  doc- 
trines can  be  conceived  more  inconsistent  than  that  which  incul- 
cates belief  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that 
which  rejects  it  as  Popery,  and  teaches  us  that  He  is  no  more  present 
there  than  he  is  anywhere  else,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  for  prayer.  Or  again,  what  can  be  more  inconsistent  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrijice  and  the  direct  denial  ofitf  or  the  belief  of  its 
propitiatory  nature,  and  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  it  f  Yet  these 
'  discordant  utterances'  are  heard  on  every  side  ;  and  though,  one  set 
of  these  doctrines  is  plainly  and  confessedly  anti-Catholic,  it  takes 
refuge  under  the  indefinite  and  halting  testimony  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
and  there  finds  it;  and  is  not  this  to  speak  with  '  stammering  Kps.' 

"  And  can  the  Church  which  has  not  vigour  to  suppress  doctrines 
inconsistent  with  her  own  holiest  service,  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the 
truth  ?  Is  it  not  too  plain  that  she  succumbs  to  that  fundamental  posi^ 
Hon  ofaU  heresy — that  every  one  has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  according 
to  what  he  thinks  to  be  in  Scripture  f    There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  form  of 


*  •*  As  it  stands  revealed  in  its  modern  development,"  says  Mr.  Cheyne,  •*  /  am 
unabie  to  diatinauish  Protestantism  from  the  rankest  heresy — it  stands  as  the  antago- 
nist of  Catholicity."    Preface,  p.  8. 
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discordant  teiicbing  prevalent  in  the  Church  of  Enghind  which 
not  find  a  place  among  iis,  though,  perhaps,  we  have  hardly  yet  attained 
the  same  intensity  of  Lutherjuiism  which  reigns  triumphant  in  oni 
numerous  section  of  that  Church,  We  do  not  the  lesa  thankfully 
acknowledge  our  deep  indehtedness  to  that  Church,  thaugh  we  im 
trace  many  of  the  evils  under  which  we  labour  to  ket*  injluence" — P,  35, 

The  Diisfortune  in  resjard  to  all  tliis^  mu\  much  more  of  a  simn 
lar  nattire,  that  is  said  uy  Mr.  Cheyiie  and  those  members  of  hi 
church  who  hold  the  same  views,  is,  that  unlmpj>ily  they  have 
I  much  to  rely  upon  in  the  authorities  of  their  chnreh,  and  also,  it 
[Biay  be  feared,  in  the  traditional  sentiments  whicli  prevail  in  tha 
[smaller,   but   othcially   influential,   circle,   which  is  chiefly  per 
"  vaded  by  the  idiosyiicracies  of  Scottish   Episcopacy ;    w^hile 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  by  joining  the  Scottisl] 
Episcopal  communion,  necessarily  deprived  of  great  part  of  the 
cx)nstitutional  defences  to  wliicli  ne  would  trust  m  the  same  conJ 
troversy  in  his  own  eliureb.     Persons  so  situated,  may  well  feol 
that  they  ouo;bt  not,  by  a  voluntary'  junction  with  the  Scottisl 
.Episcopal  commmiion,  to  compromise  the  doctrines  they  ha\ 
received  from  their  own  church,  and  place  themselves  at  so  great 
a  disadvantage  for  maintaining  the  truth* 

It  is  witli  these  views  that  the  Chiu-eh  of  England  dissentients  j 
have  receded  from  connexion  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Com-j 
mnnion.     They  have  taken    this  step   upon  gi'ounds  of  scnj 
turai  authority,  and  Christian  expediency,  atid  genuine  catlic 
lieity,  and   we  would  warn   them  not  to  defend  their  position 
upon  any  lower  grounds,  or  allow  their  case  to  be  complicated 
and  obscured  by  a  discussion  of  statute  Ia%v  and  civil  right.     I| 
is  true,  the  ai^guments  and  representations  of  their  opponents  pr 
voke  such  an  encounter,  the  result  of  which  w  ouM  be  to  demoa^ 
strate  that  the  pretensions  by  whicli  their  religious  freedom  ana 
ecclesiastical  standing  are  threatened,  find  no  countenance  in  th« 
law  of  the  land,   fr'om   tlie    Revolution  down    to    the    present 
time.     But  this  is  not  the  vindication  which  they  are  interestea 
to  seek.     Their  case  rests  upon  the  fundamental   and  universa 
principles  of  Christian    polity.      It  asks    and    can    receive  nfl 
remedy  from  the  legislature  or  the  law, 

Oiu*  readers  may  now  judge  whether  the  position  of  the  adhe 
rents  of  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  residing  in  Scotland,  is  so  ur 
tenahle  as  it  has  been  called.   To  us  it  seems  clear  that  they  nre  not 
bound  to  an  involuntary  association  wdtli  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  upon  the  ground  of  a  communion  between  the  cnarche 
which  has  certainly  never  taken  place  in  any  sense  that  can 
all  affect  the  question ;  while  the  only  other  ground  for  such 
invohmtary  union,  is  the  false  church  tlieory  of  the  Tractari 
party,  in  its  most  repulsi\'e  and  unscriptural  tbnn.     This  theor 
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of  catholicity,  to  avail  at  all  iu  the  present  argument,  must  pur- 
sue no  via  media — ^it  must  distinctly  set  aside  all  considerations 
of  doctrine  and  conscientious  difference,  in  order  to  assert  with- 
out Qualification  the  indefeasible  and  exclusive  rights  of  the 
Scx)ttish  Episcopate.  It  must  make  soundness  of  creed,  and 
purity  of  ntual,  and  conscientious  assent,  nothing;  and  the 
Church,  or  rather  (for  that  would  involve  a  very  false  assump- 
tion) church  order,  every  thing,  in  its  construction  and  interpre- 
tation of  an  ecclesiastical  institute.  It  must  acknowledge  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  over  the  conscience 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  want  of  right, 
as  well  as  incapacity,  of  that  Church  to  countenance  them  in 
adhering  to  her  doctrines  and  ritual. 

Nothing  short  of  this  can  make  ffood  the  claims  which  are  set  up 
for  Scottisn  Episcppacy  over  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Even  the  denial  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  will  not  avail 
in  this  instance.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
"  church  system,"  that  the  English  bishops  must  cast  off  their  too 
zealous  acmerents.     It  cannot  be  pretended  that  their  Church  has 

fiven  a  synodical  judgment,  or  any  ecclesiastical  decision  at  all, 
owever  informal,  upon  the  points  at  issue  between  the  dissentients 
and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion.  The  most  vehement 
opponent  of  private  judgment  cannot  complain  that  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  exercise  their  own  reason  and  conscience, 
upon  matters  on  which  their  Church  has  pronounced  no  judg- 
ment. Even  if  they  are  wrong,  she  can  give  them  no  guidance, 
because  she  has  formed  no  opinion  upon  the  points  in  dispute.  If 
the  Church  of  England  (and  this  is  the  issue  to  which  we  wish 
to  bring  the  argument)  would  be  entitled  to  judge  for  her- 
self of  the  doctrine,  and  ritual,  and  practice  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  as  a  preliminary  to  full  and  entire  communion, 
or  rather — for  that  is  nearer  the  case — to  absolute  identification, 
then,  clearly,  her  members  must  individually  possess  the  same 
right,  at  least  xmtil  she  shall  relieve  them  of  the  responsibility 
by  taking  it  upon  herself.  If  they,  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
have  not  this  right,  we  know  not  how  it  can  be  asserted  for  their 
Church  when  she  shall  see  fit  to  exercise  it.  It  is  proper  that  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  aware  that,  in  this  Scot- 
tish question,  uttle  likely  to  attract  attention  elsewhere,  it  is  not 
the  ecclesiastical  standing  of  a  few  adherents  in  Scotland  only  that 
is  compromised,  but  the  rights  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity,-^and  that  the 
claims  now  made  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Episcopate  qan  only 
be  sanctioned  by  the  tadt  admission^  in  this  foreign  guestionj  of 
the  loftiest  of  those  assertions  of  the  supremacy  of  Church  ord^r,; 
which  are  still  the  subject  of  arduous  contest  within  their  o\nr: 
communion.  "'  • 
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Aht.  IV. — Lives  of  the  Lard  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  tfie 
Great  Seal  of  England^  from  the  Earliest  Ihng^  till  the  Reign 
of  King  George  IV*  Fii-st  Series.  3  vols.  8vo.  By  JoHN 
LrORD  Campbell,  A.M.,  F.ll.S.E,     LondoD,  1845, 

This  is  a  wonderful  and  an  admirable  book.  It  is  proper  to 
clear  from  all  ambiguity  the  laugua^je  intended  to  express  very 
large  and  hearty  commendation.  We  look  upon  the  present 
work  as  a  wonderful  one,  not,  indeed,  l>ecause  Lord  Campbell 
has  written  it,  but  because  a  vast  and  varied  report oi*y  of  infor- 
mation and  thought,  embracing  a  broad  field  of  inqiiir}^  traversed 
with  a  minute  particularity  ot  research^  exhibiting  at  once  such 
a  discursive  ana  critical  survey  of  men,  and  books,  and  events, 
and  abounding  in  so  much  clearness,  vigoiu-,  and  justice  of  senti- 
ment and  reflection,  has  been  arranged  so  accturately  and  so 
agreeably  in  an  astonishingly  brief  penod  of  time. 

"  When  suddenly  freed,"  says  the  noble  author,  "  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  irom  professional  aed  official  occupations,  I  revelled  for  a  while 
in  the  resumption  of  my  classical  studies,  and  in  the  raiscelJaueous 
pertiaal  of  modern  authors.  By  degrees  I  began  to  perceive  the  want 
of  a  definite  object.  I  recollected  what  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon* 
say  of  the  debt  due  from  every  successful  lawyer  to  his  profession, 
and  I  felt  within  me  a  revival  of  the  aspiration  after  Hterary  fame, 
which,  in  my  most  busy  days,  I  was  never  able  entirely  to  extinguish. 
Having  amused  myself  with  revising  for  the  press  '  a  Selection  of  ray 
Speeches  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House  of  Coniraons,'  I  resolved  to 
write  '  The  Lrv'Eg  of  tue  Ch.'vkcellohs/  '* — Preface^  p.  i. 

The  bold  and  happy  resolution  has  been  prosecuted  with 
singular  energ}^  The  collection  simply,  within  four  years,  of 
meagre  and  superficial  bio^ra])hies,  the  mere  stringing  of  the 
beads,  might  have  sufficiently  occupied  many ;  but  in  the  hours 
available  diu^ing  so  short  a  siiace,  to  a  leisui^e  which  w^as  not  by 
any  means  othcrmse  "  a  cnarlered  libertine/'  to  be  able  to 
fashion,  and  bind  in  rich  and  gi^aceful  setting,  a  brilliant 
chaplet,  from  materials  of  which  some  were  to  be  acquired  with 
diligence  and  labom*,  and  some  to  lie  culled  and  sorted  with  dis- 
criminating taste,  is  an  intellectual  and  literary  effort  of  rare 
occurrence  and  unusual  strength.  But  the  whole  career  of  Lord 
Campbell  is  an  exaniple  of  felicitous  industry*  Ills  reputation 
at  the  Bar  was  reared  gradually  and  firmly  on  a  solid  basis.  In 
\i  front  ranks  of  an  emulous  and  a  laborious  profession,  his 
rgy^  [mrseverance,  and  judgment  advanced  him  to  an  eminent 
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position.  The  secret  of  his  success,  no  doubt,  as  in  many  other 
notable  instances,  is  to  be  traced  primarily  to  his  resolute  main- 
tenance of  a  resolute  will  to  succeed.  Having  chosen  the  path 
which  should  lead  him  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  proverbially 
so  hard  to  climb,  his  subsequent  progress  has  been  undeviat- 
ingly  onwards  and  upwards.  The  intrepidity  and  tact  of  the 
advocate,  the  authority  and  force  of  the  lawyer,  the  admirable 
discretion  and  firmness  of  the  Attorney-General,  are  acknow- 
ledged beyond  controversy.  These  excellent  qualities  we  shall 
fearlessly  assert  to  have  resulted  directly  from  the  discipline 
and  exercise  in  which  he  trained  and  kept  all  the  capabilities 
of  his  intellect  and  mind,  rather  than  from  any  splendid  na- 
tural gifts.  He  must  have  seasonably  learned  two  good  lessons 
— ^the  value  of  time  and  the  value  of  knowledge,  an  alliance 
stronger  in  the  world's  warfare  than  wit,  imagination,  or  elo- 
quence. Thus,  the  practice  which  is  said  to  make  perfect  lost 
none  of  its  efficacy  in  his  hands ;  and  thus,  as  it  will  ever  be — 
with  the  habit  grew  the  enviable  power  of  despatching  immense 
masses  of  business  rapidly  and  well.  The  volumes  before  us, 
composed  with  so  much  facility,  and  characterized  by  a  charming 
pellucidness  of  style,  strikingly  attest  what  marvels  may  be  ac- 
complished by  this  healthful  and  bracing  nurture  of  the  raculties. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  by  these  observations  to 
indicate  a  beUef,  that  Lord  Campbell,  when  he  entered  on  his 
self-imposed  labour  of  love,  had  selected  at  random,  a  subject  of 
which  he  was  then  entirely  ignorant ;  and  that  we  are  now  reap- 
ing a  harvest  of  which  his  mind  did  not  contain  any  of  the  seeds 
a  tew  years  ago.  So  preposterous  a  notion  we  could  not  enter- 
tain. The  zealous  student  whose  restless  curiosity — the  practi- 
cal lawyer  whose  daily  expanding  and  accumulating  business, 
carried  him  again  and  again  in  every  direction  through  the  sin- 
uous regions  of  English  jurisprudence,  was,  of  course,  not  only 
familiar  with  the  names  of  illustrious  Lord  Chancellors,  but  con- 
versant with  the  general  outlines  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  with 
the  recorded  wisdom  or  folly  of  their  maxims  and  opinions,  and 
with  a  thousand  traditionary  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  scan- 
dalous or  creditable  to  their  fame,  which  people  everywhere  the 
garrulous  sanctuaries  of  Themis.  It  would  be  hazardous,  be- 
sides, we  imagne,  to  doubt  anybody's  acquaintance,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  Thomas  k  Beckett  or  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Wolsey 
or  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Bacon  or  Lord  Clarendon,  Shaftes- 
bury or  Jeffreys.  But  the  law,  particularly  in  England,  is  a 
jealous  monopolist,  never  indulging  with  impunity  its  favourites 
in  any  protracted  pilgrimage  beyond  its  own  domains,  although 
obliging  them  to  visit,  witli  a  tantalizing  frequency  and  hurry^ 
almost  every  other  province  of  human  knowledge.     It  is  the  good 
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fortune  of  men  like  Loi-d  Campbell,  who  have  nobly  exonerated 
them  selves  from  an  engrossing  servitude,  at  last  to  oe  allowed  to 
waken  tlic  dormant  longings,  and  stir  the  smouldering  fires,  to 
whicli  air  and  room  were  hitherto  denied.     It  was,  perhaps,  la  1 
the  din  and  dust  of  ibrensic  strife,  that  the  idea  of  writing  thai 
**  Lives  of  the  Chancellors"  first  occurred  to  his  mind,  whicJi| 
would  then  wander  over  a  gallery  of  many  indistinct  and  strange] 

fjortraits,  mingled,  but  hardly  blending,  with  some  well-knownJ 
eatures.     Of  all  of  them  it  may  now  be  his  pleasant  boast 
say, 

*' datur  ora  tueri, 

Et  notas  audire  et  redder©  voces," 

Nobody,  we  presume,  can  doubt  that  Lord  Campbell,  in  re*] 
solving  to  write  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  of  England,  appro- 
priated a  great  theme.     We  remember  no  other  country  where 
the  biography  of  a  Judge  involves  so  often  and  so  intimately  the 
entire  political  history^  of  the  realm,  nor  any  other  monarchy  in  1 
which,  from  such  an  early  period  as  the  ne^irest  and  chief  coun^ 
seller  of  the  Crown,  the  sc4iolar  in  the  robes  of  peace  has  been  I 
preferred  to  the  warrior  in  his  coat  of  mail.     This  fiict  is,  in  truth, 
a  type  of  the  constitution  of  England.     The  equitable  and  pure  i 
administration  of  justice  has  been  for  ages  a  peculiar  object  of] 
national  solicitude,  which  has  watched^  and  guarded,  and  vindi- 
cated, with  a  keen  eye  and  a  strong  hand,  this  gi'and  foundation  I 
of  order,  pTOsperity,  and  freedom*     The  pi-edominating  influ- 
ence among  Englishmen,  from  remotest  times,  has  ever  been  a  | 
f>roud  reverential  affection  for  the  laws  of  the  land ;  because 
or   them    the    majesty   of  justice   has,   on    the  whole,   alwavs  i 
canopied  and  shielded,  not  stifled  and  fettered,  the  liberty  of  tlie 
individual  and  the  dignity  of  tlie  citizen.     The  most  violent  con-  | 
viilsions    which    have    shaken    England,    were  generated    by  * 
attempts  to  disturb  the  secmity  of  this  principle*     The  tendency  ' 
to  assert  and  broaden  its  operation  is  every  where  \dsible,  from 
Magna  Charta  to  the  great  rebellion,  and  continues  to  be  as  con- 
spicuous at  the  present  hour,  we  need  not  observe,  as  it  ever  was 
formerly.     The  very  wars  of  the  Roses  indirectly,  but  power- 
fully, promoted  its  extension  and  stability ;  for  the  body  of  the 
people   took   little   interest  in  these   internecine  feuds  of  the 
nobility.     The  barons,  with  their  immediate  retainers,  house  by  , 
house,  and  race  by  race,  disappeared  beneath  the  mutual  havoc. 
The  burghers  and    the  commonalty,   pursuing   their   tenor   of  1 

Ijeaceful  industry,  multiplied  and  fiourished,  until,  their  wealth 
jecoming  useful,  and  their  favour  consequently  important,  each 
fresh  usur])er  filled  the  blots  of  his  doubtful  title,  and  cemented 
the  pillars  of  his  tottering  throne,  by  the  concession  of  those 
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privileges,  and  the  confirmation  of  those  rights,  which,  under 
enterprising  and  faithful  guardianship,  made  the  Towns  and  the 
Corporations  the  cradles  of  the  intelligence,  opulence,  and  inde- 
pendence of  England.  The  struggle  tor  supremacy  which  raged 
through  many  reigns  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  includ- 
ing, as  a  momentous  branch  of  the  contest,  the  ascendancy  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  canons  over  the  civil  tribunals  and 
the  common  law,  is  only  another  phasis  of  the  same  indomitable 
predilection  for  tihe  diflPusion  and  prevalence  of  plain,  evenhanded 
English  justice.  Emblematical,  therefore,  we  repeat  it  to  be  of 
the  magnificent  system  of  government,  which,  swelling  beyond 
its  original  purpose  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of 
the  half  of  one  island,  now  safely  upholds  the  enormous  Empire 
of  Britain,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  head  ot  the 
highest  Court  of  law  and  equity,  has  been,  under  Saxon  and 
Norman,  Plantagenet  and  Tudor,  Stuart  and  Guelph,  the  keeper 
of  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign.  And  we  go  back  far  enough 
when  we  know  that  "the  first  English  Chancellor  with  whom 
we  can  be  said  to  be  really  acquainted'*  was  the  grandson  of 
Alfbed. 

Having  fix)m  the  Conquest  downwards,  with  few  interruptions, 
a  complete  series  of  Chancellors,  we  are  prepared  to  find  there 
some  of  the  most  memorable  and  glorious  names  in  the  English 
annals.  Nor  will  such  an  ample  catalogue  fail  to  disclose 
characters  as  vicious,  feeble,  ana  despicable  as  the  others  are 
virtuous  and  bright.  Men  holding  every  variety  of  opinion, 
actuated  by  the  most  contrary  motives,  and  essentially  differing 
in  temperament,  endowments,  and  accomplishments — the  wise 
and  we^,  the  bigot  and  the  enthusiast,  the  staunch  patriot  and 
the  versatile  courtier,  the  high-priest  of  loftv  science  and  the 
votary  of  grovelling  sensuality,  the  subtle  politician  and  the  arro- 
gant churchman,  tne  able  but  corrupt,  as  well  as  the  able  and 
honest  judge,  and  many  others,  all  playing  in  their  time  the  same 
part  so  discordantly,  were  necessarily  to  be  described  and  judged 
by  their  common  biographer.  The  duties  of  the  earlier  Chan- 
cellors, too,  were  not  always  very  consistent  with  our  circum- 
scribed notions  of  the  sedate  and  pacific  avocations  of  these 
dimiified  functionaries.  We  should  hear  with  surprise,  possibly, 
of  Liord  Lyndhurst  having  started  abruptly,  during  the  hearing 
of  a  cause,  for  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  to  lead  our  gallant  Indian 
army  to  the  capture  of  Lahore,  or  of  Lord  Cottenham  eageriy 
accepting  the  command  of  a  naval  squadron  destined  to  solve 
the  puzzle  of  Oregon  by  the  bombardment  of  New  York.  The 
noble  author  himself,  whose  bloodless  laurels  are  now  cheerfully 
accorded  to  hrm,  would  more,  willingly,  we  imagine,  replace  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  than  Sir  Edward  Blakeney.     But  Turkulet, 
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Al&DdTs  grandaoiii  to  whom  we  hape  alidad y  aUuded,  pfovecl  at 
the  head  uf  the  cilizeitt  of  LcMidoiiy  cm  a  atoiit  battle  tield^  that 
the  swonl  af  justice,  in  ike  hands  cif  the  Chaooellor,  may  not  rust 
in  the  scabhujrd.  And  m  did  serend  of  his  suocessaors.  One  of 
them,  in  fiict.  Sir  John  fiourchier,  the  first  Uy  Chancellor,  was  a 
aoldier,  who,  ^  on  gin»t  occason^'*  Lord  Campbell  writes  sUly^ 
^  notwithstanding  hb  inexperienoe^  attended  in  peraon,  and  de- 
cided according  to  his  own  notioiis  of  law  and  emiit^ /'  But 
when  we  ar^  t^d  that  he^  having  been  appwiied  by  £dwaxd  lU. 
as  a  kind  of  confhdttat  to  coih  eechiia^tical  ambition,  was  also 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  actrrely  £schaiged  the  duties  of  the 
f  oragn  SecretaiT,  there  is  iiresBsAh-  smiled  the  image  of  a 
greater  C^ptain^  wbo«  fer  a  short  white  wmun  the  memory  of  all, 
held  the  ofiicud  seals  of  a  whok  Cahinet.  The  Talorons  Bour* 
elder,  howerert  aat  uneasily  on  the  wnohacfcy  and  about  ten 
months  after  h»  elevation  was  disniisaed  firasa  theoflke  of  Chan- 
oeUor,  which  was  then  eonfefred  on  the  fiisl  ngoluly  brod  com- 
mon-lawyer who  e^^r  attained  that  enunence  in  England.  The 
Qvesai  Seal,  it  seems,  was  likewise  oecasknally  cons^ned  to  the 
cnslody  of  gentler  and  fidrer  hands,  the  cominission  by  Henry 
HL  in  finxmr  of  Qneen  Eleanor  as  Lady  Keeper  dnring  Im 
abaenee  in  Gascogny  being  still  extant*  Her  judMsal  demeanour 
iMeara  to  be  little  &fiou»ble  to  the  lepctitiop  of  such  an  expe- 
nmewt.  Thus  Loird  Campbeirs  cooE^mKoisiTe  and  inquisitive 
plan  opens  to,  and  farces  upon  him  e^^r^*  thin^— however  vast 
or  trivial,  however  erave  or  goesiptng-^which  ddineates  or  illos- 
tiates  the  lives  of  thuae  who  bave  k^  CfaanceUors  of  England* 
The  legendary  renown  of  St,  Swithin,  and  the  sxn^  immortality 
of  the  philosopher  of  Yeralam,  the  vencmaible  integrity  of  For- 
toficnei  and  tli^  vile  syoonhancy  of  North,  require  and  receive 
alike  fiom  him  consid^ation  and  discnsaon.  It  is  a  lung  chain 
to  link  in  a  continuous  narmtive^which  shall  be  correct,  instruc- 
tive, and  £iiscinating. 

There  was,  besufes,  another  ven*  interesting  topic,  obviously 
enoompassed  by  hb  general  subject,  upon  whi3i  a  writer,  qualt- 
fiediu  Lord  CampbeU  was  ta  speak  of  it,  conld  not  help  being 
fUl  and  distinct.  The  merits  or  &nlt5  of  the  consec^ntive  tThan- 
oeDora  from  Alfined  to  the  Revolution  in  168$,  would  scarcelv  be 
inletligible  without  a  reference  repeatedly  to  the  court  over  which 
Aej  presided,  the  junsdiction  they  exercised,  and  the  law  they 
admmtsterod.  No  beHer  opportunity  could  offer  itself  of  giving 
a  oorapendioos  and  luminous  account  of  the  institution  and  nature 
of  the  office  of  Chancellor,  of  the  imperceptible  growtli  of  his 
power  Inr  the  proneasive  development  ot  the  [laramouut  influence 
of  the  Ckmrt  of  Oianeerv,  imtil  httle  %v»s  lell  not  amenable  to 
itsinteifimAce,  and  \}f  the  practical  con;suhdattou  *jf  those  vague 
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and  somewhat  arbitrary  principles,  from  which  this  overshadowing 
tribunal  emerged,  into  the  definite  and  regular  science  and  sys- 
tem, fortified  by  stable  rules  and  authoritative  precedents,  which 
now  permeates,  modifies,  and  controls  such  an  immense  propor- 
tion of  all  the  aflFairs  and  transactions  in  which  an  Englishman 
in  any  relation  of  life  or  business  can  be  engaged  or  implicated. 
Accordingly,  by  classing  the  Chancellors  under  the  reigns  of  the 
Sovereigns  whom  they  served,  convenient  pauses  and  breaks  are 
commanded,  which,  without  complicating  trie  simplicity,  or  inter- 
rupting the  unity  of  the  author's  design  in  forming  a  series  of 
biographies  concurrent  with  the  actual  order  of  history,  admit 
and  justify  such  retrospective  or  prefatory  reflections  and  dis- 
quisitions, as  may  be  apphcable  to  the  combined  events  of  many 
years  and  many  Kves,  or  be  elicited  by  the  sohtary  splendour  of 
one  dazzling  character  or  career.  At  useful  intervals,  hkewise, 
our  attention  may  be  so  arrested  on  memorable  epochs,  which 
point  to  the  commencement  of  some  material  improvement,  or 
fix  the  extinction  of  a  worthless  antiquity.  It  is  in  one  of  such 
reviews,  for  example,  of  the  state  oi  the  law  under  Edward  I. 
that  we  read — 

"  Although  we  have  no  trace  of  the  decisions  of  the  Chancellors  of 
Edward  I.,  we  know,  from  recent  discoveries  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
that  they  exercised  important  judicial  functions  both  in  the  King's 
council  and  in  their  own  court,  where  they  sometimes  had  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  and  sometimes  sat  alone.  No  case  of  importance  was 
heard  in  the  Council  when  the  Chancellor  was  absent ;  and  cases  were 
referred  by  the  council  for  his  consideration  in  Chancery,  either  by 
himself,  or  with  the  advice  of  specified  persons  whom  he  was  to  summon 
to  assist  him.  Sometimes  the  subject  of  these  suits  was  such  as  would 
now  only  be  taken  cognisance  of  in  courts  of  common  law, — as  disturb- 
ance of  right  of  pasture  ; — ^but  others  were  of  a  nature  that  would  now 
be  properly  considered  in  a  court  of  equity, — as  assignment  of  dower,  a 
discovery  of  facts  by  the  examination  of  the  defendant,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  visitatorial  power  of  the  Chancellor  representing  the  Sove- 
reign. 

"  All  writers  who  have  touched  upon  our  juridical  history  have 
highly  extolled  the  legal  improvements  which  distinguished  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  without  giving  the  slightest  credit  for  them  to  any  one 
except  the  King  himself;  but  if  he  is  to  be  denominated  the  English 
Justinian,  it  should  be  made  known  who  were  the  Trebonians  who 
were  employed  by  him :  and  the  English  nation  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Chancellors,  who  must  have  framed  and  revised  the  statutes 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  judicial  system, — who  must,  by  expla- 
nation and  argument,  have  obtained  for  them  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment,— and  who  must  have  watched  over  their  construction  and  opera- 
tion when  they  first  passed  into  law.  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  succeed  in 
doing  tardy  justice  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Burnel,  decidedly  the 
first  iu  this  class, ^and  if  I  attract  notice  to  his  successors,  who  walked 
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in  ItiB  footsteps.  To  tlieni,  too,  we  are  probably  indebted  for  tbe  trea- 
tises entitled  '  Fleta*  and  *  Brit  ton/  wliicb  are  said  to  bave  lieen 
written  at  the  re(|nest  of  tbe  King,  and  wbicb,  tbongb  inferior  in  style 
and  arrange  me  I]  I  to  Bracton,  are  wonderful  performances  for  sacb  an 
agfli  and  make  tbe  practitioners  of  tbe  present  day»  wbo  are  bewildered 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  legal  library,  envy  the  good  furttine  of  their 
predecessors  who*  in  a  few  manuscript  volumes,  eopied  by  their  own 
hand,  and  constautly  accompatiyiug  tbem,  could  speedily  andj^clearly 
discover  all  that  was  known  on  every  point  that  migbt^ariao." — VoL 
i,,  pp.  18.5-G. 

It  may  occur  to  the  iiiiinitiated  and  presumiitoous  tliat  if  this 
commendalde  ardour  for  legal  reform  had  steaclily  animated  each 
individual  in  the  long  line  of  CbancellorR,  we  ought  lohave  been 
saved  the  fijroans  of  modern  lawyers,  and^  let  us  addj  the  linger- 
ing anguish  of  modern  suitors,  ^^Tithincr  under  tbe  terrible  accu- 
mulation which  makes  even  Lord  Caraphel!  sigh  for  the  pristine 
comforts  of  manuscripts  and  manuals,  and  "  overwhelmed,"  to  i 
use  the  w^ords  of  Gibbon,  embodying  the  Roman  agony  in  a 
species  of  similar  distress,  "  by  the  ^veight  and  variety  of  new 
laws,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance 
more  intolerable  than  the  \dces  of  the  city/'  The  old  giant, 
Codification,  in  spite  of  the  outlandish  cacophony  of  his  name, 
may  yet  be,  though  we  do  not  think  he  is,  destined  to  strangle 
tljc  hydra  of  British  laws ;  but  even  then,  we  fear,  the  c^il  of  I 
"  an  immense  legal  library"  w'ould  he  neither  cm-ed  nor  much 
abated.  The  "  brevid  libelhis'  of  Hadrian  will  always  be  an 
impossibilit}^  for  us.  In  the  meantime,  the  hourly  publication 
of  multitudinous  volumes  of  "  Decisions," 


^'  larger  far 


Than  civil  codes,  with  all  their  glasses  are'* — 
is  the  fruitful  parent  of  indecision. 

In  another  of  those  epitomes  of  the  state  of  the  law  under 
Edward  III.,  and  not  quite  seventy  years  later  than  the  period 
to  which  our  former  quotation  relates,  it  is  agreeable  to  be  in- 
formed that 

"  The  Chancellors  in  tbe  latter  part  of  this  reign,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  distinguiBhed  pbilobiblist  De  Bnry,  prided  tbeiuaelves  on 
tbeir  attainments  in  literature,  and  their  protection  of  literary  men,  and 
they  niuist  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  the  puranita  and 
developing  tho  genius  of  Cliaucer  and  Gower,  They  encouraged  th© 
use  of  the  Engliali  language,  not  only  by  the  statute  against  the  nee  of  | 
French  in  the  conrtB  of  law,  hut  by  their  own  example  on  the  mosk 
jnihlic  oecaisions.  In  the  36  Edward  III*  we  find  the  earliest  reeordof 
the  use  of  English  in  any  parliamentary  proceeding,  Tbe  roll  of  that 
year  is  found  in  French,  a^  nmial,  but  it  expressly  states  that  the  causes 
of  .sunnnoning  parliament  were  declared  '^  en  Eng/ois.**  Tho  precmlent 
then  set  by  Lord  t'bancellor  Edington  was  followed  in  tbe  two  succeed- 
ing yeai*8  hy  Lord  Chanrelbtr  Langham,  anrl  from  this  time  viva  voce 
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proceedings  in  Pajrliament  were  generally  in  English^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  although  the  entry  of  some  6f 
these  proceedings  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is  still  in  Norman 
French/'— Vol.  i.,  pp.  272-3. 

The  honourable  pride  in  literary  glory  which  fired  Chancellors 
of  old,  still  bums,  as  we  see,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  with  an 
undiminished  flame  in  the  bosoms  of  their  successors. 

Having  cursorily  glanced  at  the  subject  selected  by  Lord 
Campbell,  we  can  proceed  more  satisfactorily  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it.  And  we  do  not  think  that 
the  inquiry  can  be  more  becomingly  or  truthftiUy  commenced 
than  by  sincerely  complimenting  tne  biographer  upon  the  de- 
lightful spirit  of  generous  impartiality  and  unexaggerating  justice 
which  pervades  his  volumes.  It  is  the  magnanimity,  not  the 
equanimity,  of  his  mood  which  is  so  remarkable.  He  lauds  with- 
out flattery,  and  censures  without  malignity.  But  he  stints  nei- 
ther his  praise  nor  his  blame,  where  he  is  convinced  of  their 
being  deserved.  The  frank,  fearless  honesty  with  which  he  hurls 
indignant  disdain  at  meanness  and  profligacy,  is  exactly  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  manly  and  unreservea  admiration  of  great  and  good 
Jualities  and  actions.  We  have  not,  however,  literally  speaking, 
etected  a  single  instance  in  which  his  judgment,  however  strong, 
his  feelings,  however  deep,  have  been  improperly  warped  by  pre- 
judice, or  driven  into  excess  by  passion.  No  man  living,  pro- 
bably, holds  more  decided  views  regarding  the  large  questions 
which  may  occupy  and  agitate  the  mind  of  a  free  country, — ^more 
uncompromisingly  urges  the  realization  of  those  doctrines  and 
principles,  whicn,  as  ne  deems,  constitute  the  sound  creed  of  a 
patriotic  and  constitutional  politician,  or  wages  keener  hostility 
against  the  measures  and  their  advocates,  opposing  and  counter- 
acting his  views.  In  Parliament  the  Whigs  have  not  a  bolder 
or  a  stauncher  partizan.  But  no  man  who,  as  Lord  Campbell 
does  in  writing  these  biographies,  has  placed  himself  in  the  chair 
of  the  censor,  ever  was  more  cautious,  more  indulgent,  and 
more  fair  in  estimating  and  determining  the  character  of 
others.  You  may  gather  from  every  page  of  his  book  the  ten- 
dency of  his  opinions  and  the  bias  of  his  predilections,  but  will 
fail  from  them  to  predicate  correctly  of  tne  standard  by  which 
he  means  to  test,  m  individual  cases,  the  good  or  the  bad,  the 
noble  or  the  vile.  Never  forgetting  nor  conceaUng  the  real 
worth,  or  the  positive  depravity  of  the  character,  he  neglects  and 
hides  as  little  the  circumstances  and  the  times,  the  difliculties  or 
the  temptations  in  which  and  through  which  each  is  exhibited. 
The  darkness,  or  rudeness,  or  universal  conniption  of  the  age  in 
which  he  appeared,  the  prevalent  and  contagious  manners  of  the 
society  of  the  day,  the  recognized  although  equivocal  morality 
according  to  which,  at  different  eras  in  our  history,  the  states- 
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Tuaii  without  contemporary  reproach  has  steered  his  flexile  course, 
the  conflictiiiiT  interests  which  unavoidablj  dividedj  in  the  same 
breast,  tlie  iiffections  and  duties  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secu- 
lar champion,  with  a  throng  of  other  accidents  inseparable  from 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  are  all 
scrupulously  taken  into  account  to  presene  the  equihbrium  of 
jud^uient,  when  the  sctdes  are  rapidly  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  deeds  repugnant  to,  and  condemned  by,  t!ie  code  of  a  moi*e 
eidightened  and  lofty  rectitude.  The  splendoui*  of  talent,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  glare  of  genius,  the  gorgeous  schemes  of  a  tower- 
ing andiition  like  Wolsey's,  the  colossal  monuments  of  transcen- 
dant  knowledge  and  wisdom  erected  by  Bacon,  do  not  palliate 
error^  or  sanctity  crime.  The  ver>^  atrocities  of  the  brutal  Jef- 
freys cannot  overwhelm  and  silence  the  meed  of  approbation  to 
which  some  parts  of  his  judicial  excellence  are  entitled;  and  we 
may,  perhaps,  enforce  our  remarks,  by  citing  here  Lord  Camp- 
belFs  summary  of  tlie  character  of  the  monster,  whose  blood- 
boltered  image, — 

**  As  they  had  aecn  him  with  these  bangman^a  h&udB,*' 

is  not  yet  faded  from  the  west  of  England. 

*'  Little  remains  to  be  said  nf  hi  in  a^  a  statesman  or  as  a  criminal 
Judge.  His  act^j,  which  I  liiive  detailed,  show  him  in  bath  capacities  to 
deserve  reprobation  such  as  no  language  could  adet^uately  exjircsiS,  He 
camiot,  like  his  predecessors  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Nottingham,  he 
aecused  of  bigotry,  for  all  religious  creoda  as  well  as  all  political  opi- 
nions seem  to  have  been  really  indifferent  to  him,  and  in  his  choice  of 
those  which  he  professed  he  was  guided  only  by  his  '  dosiro  to  climb/ 
Even  the  strong  hatred  against  Dissenters  which  he  affected  when  he 
had  changed  sides,  he  could  (as  in  RosewelJ  s  case,)  to  please  the  Govern- 
ment, entirely  lay  aside  or  saspend.  From  his  daring  and  resolute  cha- 
racter he  probably  lelt  a  genuine  contempt  for  *a  Trimmer,*  and  hav- 
ing no  personal  antipathy  to  an  opponent  who  boldly  went  into  extremes 
like  himself,  bis  bile  was  excited  by  w^atchtng  a  struggle  between  cou- 
seience  and  convenience.  The  revival  of  the  Court  of  High  Commisision 
is  the  only  great  unconstitutional  measure  which  he  baa  the  credit  of 
having  originated ;  hut  there  were  no  measures,  however  illegal  or  per- 
niciouBj  proposed  by  Cbarles  or  James,  to  the  execution  of  which  he  did 
not  devotedly  and  recklessly  abandon  himself.  England,  happy  in  the 
integrity  and  mildness  of  her  Judges  in  the  18th  century  and  in  our  own 
times, — during  the  Stuart  reigns  was  cursed  by  a  succession  of  ruffians 
in  ermincj  who,  for  the  sake  of  court  favour,  violated  the  principle©  of 
law,  the  precepts  of  religioKj  and  the  dictates  of  humanity; — but  they 
were  alJ  greatly  outstripped  by  Jeffreys,  and  though  the  infamous  Scroggs 
with  whom  his  name  is  generally  coupled,  w^as  next  to  him^  there  was  a 
long  interval  betw^een  them. 

^*  As  a  civil  Judge  be  was  hy  no  means  without  high  qualifications, 
and  in  tbe  absence  of  any  motiv^e  to  do  wrong,  be  was  willing  to  do 
riglit^     He  had  a  very  (juick  perception^  a  vigorous  and  logical  under- 
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standing,  and  an  impressive  eloquence.  He  mnst  at  the  bar  have 
severely  felt  his  imperfect  legal  education  and  his  want  of  experience 
in  civil  cases.  When  appointed  Chief  Justice  he  was  quite  young 
enough  by  industry  to  have  in  a  great  measure  supplied  these  defects ; 
but  instead  of  sitting  down  to  pore  over  MS.  treatises  on  Equity  prac- 
tice then  in  circulation,  he  spent  his  afternoons  and  evenings  in  intrigu- 
ing against  the  Lord  Keeper,  or  in  carousing  with  his  boon  companions. 
WTben  he  had  to  decide  questions  respecting  fines  and  recoveries,  exe- 
cutory devises  and  contingent  remainders,  he  could  not  resort,  as  on  trials 
for  treason,  to  the  ^  fashionable  doctrine  of  supporting  the  King's  pre- 
rogative in  its  full  extent,  and  without  restriction  or  limitation,  which 
rendered  to  such  as  espoused  it  all  that  branch  of  the  law  called  consti- 
tutional^  extremely  easy  and  simple.'  Though  not  learned  in  his  pro- 
fession^ what  was  wanting  in  knowledge  he  made  up  by  positiveness, 
and  he  was  very  imperious  with  his  colleagues  as  well  as  with  the  bar. 

'*  We  find  a  number  of  his  common  law  judgments  in  Shower,  Skin^ 
ner,  and  3  Modem ;  but  law  reporters  give  an  inadequate  notion  of  the 
demeanonr  of  a  Chief  Justice,  as  they  do  not  tell  us  what  was  furnished 
to  him  by  the  puisnies,  and  they  generally  suppress  what  falls  from  him 
that  is  inconsiderate.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Jeffreys'  judicial 
powers  is  his  argument  in  the  case  of  the  East  India  Company  against 
Sandys,  in  which  the  question  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the  charter 
giving  to  the  plain tifi's  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  all  countries  to 
the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Contrary  to  our  notions  on  the 
subject^  he  insisted  very  elaborately  and  ingeniously  that  such  a  charter 
might  be  granted  by  the  Crown,  so  as  to  create  a  monopoly,  without 
any  confirmation  by  parliament,  and  that  the  defendant  by  trading 
within  the  prescribed  limits  was  liable  to  the  action.  Thus  he  concluded : 
— *  The  King  by  his  charter  makes  the  plaintiffs  as  it  were  his  ambas- 
sadors to  concert  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Sandys  has  com- 
plained that  he  is  not  one  of  them.  Because  the  King  may  pardon 
every  offender,  but  will  not  pardon  any  highwayman  now  in  Newgate, 
most  these  gaol-birds  therefore  think  themselves  injured  in  their  liberty 
and  property  ?  The  Company  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  discovering 
places,  of  erecting  forts,  of  keeping  forces,  of  settling  factories,  and  of 
making  leagues  and  treaties  ;  and  it  would  be, against  natural  equity  to 
wrest  the  benefits  from  them  which  they  have  thus  earned.  Let  there 
be  judgment  for  the  plaintifib.' 

**  When  quite  sober,  he  was  particularly  good  as  a  Nisi  Prius  Judge. 
His  summing  up,  in  what  is  called  '  the  Lady  Ivy's  case,'  an  eject- 
ment between  her  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  recover 
a  large  estate  at  Shadwell,  is  most  masterly.  The  evidence  was  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  and  he  gives  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  whole,  both 
documentary  and  parol ;  and,  without  taking  the  case  from  the  Jury, 
he  makes  some  admirable  observations  on  certain  deeds  produced  by  the 
Lady  Ivy,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  forged,  and  to  a 
vercfict  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

•'  Considering  the  systematic  form  which  Equity  jurisprudence  had 
assumed  under  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Jefi*reys  must  have  been 
very  poorly  furnished  for  presiding  in  Chancery.  He  had  practised 
fittle  before  these  Judges,  and  none  of  their  decisions  were  yet  in  print ; 
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►  that  if  ho  had  been  so  inclined,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to  make 
nimflelf  familiar  with  the  established  practice  and  doctrioeaofthe  Cotirt. 
Roger  North  says,  '  he  tame  to  the  Seal  without  any  coucerii  at  the 
weight  of  tlie  daty  iucunihont  upon  him  ;  for  at  the  tirat,  bein*^  merry 
over  a  bottle  with  some  of  his  old  friends,  one  of  them  told  him  that  he 
would  find  the  business  heavy.     '  No^'  aaid  he,  *  FU  nutka  it  light/ 

*^  Although  ho  must  often  have  betrayer]  his  ignorance,  yet  with  his 
characteristic  boldiiesii  and  energy  he  contrived  to  get  through  the  busi- 
nesa  without  any  signal  disgrace,  and  among  all  the  invectives,  satires, 
and  lampoons  by  which  his  memory  m  blackened,  I  tind  little  said 
against  his  decrees.  He  did  not  promulgate  any  body  of  new  orders 
accoriling  to  recent  custom,  but,  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  he  issued 
separate  orders  from  timo  to  time,  some  of  which  were  very  useful.  Ho 
first  put  an  end  to  a  very  opptesaive  practice,  by  which  a  plaintiff  hav- 
ing filed  a  frivoloua  auil  voxatioua  bill,  nught  disuiiss  it  on  paying  merely 
20s.  coflt><,  and  he  directed  that  the  defendant  should  be  allowed  all  the 
costg  he  hatJ  incurred,  to  be  (iroperly  ascert^iined  by  an  otlicer  of  the 
Court.  He  then  checked  the  abuse  of  staying  actions  at  law  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  abroad,  by  requiring,  before  a  commission  to 
examine  tliem  issued,  an  affidavit  specifying  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
and  the  facts  they  were  expected  to  prove.  \^y  subsequent  orders  wlach 
he  framed,  vexatious  applications  for  re  hearings  were  guarded  against, 
and  an  attempt  was  ma<ie  to  get  rid  of  what  has  ever  been  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  Court,— controversies  about  settling  the  minutes  of  a  de- 
cree after  it  has  been  pronounced/'  *  *  *  * — Vol.  iii.^  pp.  580-83, 
"  I  have  discovered  one  benevolent  opinion  of  this  cruel  Chancellor, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  humane  magis- 
trates who  liave  adorned  Westminster  Hall  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
*  The  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill'  was  condemned  and  opposed  by  almost 
all  the  Judges  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  yet  even  Jeffreys  was  struck 
with  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the  law  which,  allowing  the  accused 
to  defend  himself  by  counsel,  '  for  a  twopenny  trespass,*  refuses  that 
aid  '  whore  life,  estate,  honour,  and  all  are  concerned/  and  lamented  its 
existonco  while  he  declared  himself  bound  to  adhere  to  it.  The  vener- 
able sages  who  apprehended  such  multiplied  evils  from  altering  the 
practice,  must  have  been  greatly  relieved  by  finding  that  their  objections 
have  proved  as  nnfounde<l  as  those  w  hich  were  urged  against  the  abolition 
of  ^ peinsfortB  et  dure,'  and  the  alarming  innovation  so  long  resisted  of 
allowing  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  to  bo  examined  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath.'* — Ibid,  p.  588. 

There  is  no  greater  contrast  in  the  morals  of  literature  than 
the  temper  whitdi  sways  the  composition  of  these  Biographies, 
and  the  spirit  which  inflected  the  pen  of  Hume  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  his  flistory.  The  opposite  prepossessions  of  eitlier  writer 
are  apparent  in,  and  avo\Yed  by  hothj  but  stand  even  more  bluntly 
enunciated  in  the  pages  of  Campbell.  They  have  only  embol- 
denedj  without  mastering  the  Biographer;  they  absorbed  and 
enslaved  the  Historian ,  who  was  forced  to  be  artful,  wary,  eva- 
sive^  ineompletej  and  inevitably  partial  either  as  an  encomiast  or 
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a  censurer,  in  order  to  fit  the  proportions  of  his  figures,  and 
secure  the  congruity  of  his  colouring,  to  a  dominant  design.  It 
may  be  very  true  that  Lord  Campbell's  work  has  not  legitimately 
any  claims  to  the  method  and  consistency  of  plan  which  may  pro- 
perly influence  a  great  History  in  its  widest  scope.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  what  we  say  is,  that  with  political  propensities  and  con- 
victions quite  as  ardent  and  deep-rooted  as  those  of  Hume,  the  Bio- 
grapher invariably  and  successfully  prevents  their  intermeddlmg 
with  the  conclusions  to  which  he  comes,  and  with  the  sentences 
which  he  pronounces,  in  reference  to  friend  or  to  antagonist. 
This  is  the  temper  in  which  the  book  is  written ;  and  having 
perused  it  with  scrupulous  care,  we  deliberately  believe  that  no 
author  could  more  safely  indulge  the  hope,  which  he  breathes  in 
his  Preface — 

"  That  I  have  shown  myself  free  from  any  party  or  sectarian  bias ; 
the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  I  ever  wish  boldly  to 
avow,  and  resolutely  to  maintain,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  fairly 
appreciated  the  acts  and  characters  of  those  whose  Lives  I  have  had 
in  hand,  without  being  swayed  by  the  consideration  whether  they  were 
Boman  Catholics  or  Protestants — ^Whigs  or  Tories." — Preface,  p.  x. 

If  our  observations  have  had  too  much  the  sound  of  an  unqua- 
lified panegyric,  we  shall  leave  it  to  time  to  substantiate  them. 
The  extended  study  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors" — of  which 
a  second  edition,  we  hear  v^ith  pleasure  and  without  wonder,  is 
on  the  eve  of  publication — will  infallibly  confirm  our  attestation 
that  we  cannot  remember  any  writer  who,  giving  a  free  rein  to 
the  assertion  and  vindication  of  his  own  opinions  and  feeUngs, 
has  been  more  "  clear  in  his  great  oflSce  "  oi  judging  the  merits 
and  failings  of  his  fellows.  The  "  First  Series"  in  our  hands, 
bringing  us  down  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  certainly  harbingers 
auspiciously  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  then 
come  nearer  home,  and  touch  us  with  more  tangible  interest 
than  the  men  or  events  can  do  anterior  to  that  Second  Founda- 
tion of  the  British  Monarchy. 

For  the  success  of  his  book,  Lord  Campbell,  we  are  convinced, 
is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  indebted  to  the  perspicuity  of  his 
style,  the  sure  reflection  of  perspicuity  of  thought*  No  distinctive 
peculiarity  is  impressed  on  his  writing.  His  sentences  are  not 
sharpened  by  any  idiomatic  raciness,  or  pointed  with  graphic 
brevity ;  but  they  are  not  tumid  and  rounded  with  a  redunaant 
amplitude  of  words.  Not  sublime,  nor  pathetic,  he  is  guiltless  of 
declaiming  or  drivelling.  He  deals  not  at  all  in  oracular 
apothegms,  or  sparkling  epigrams ;  but  is  full  of  shrewd  and 
sound  observation,  and  never  dull.  Without  melting,  or  strongly 
stirring  the  reader,  his  narrations  unouestionably  rivet  our 
attention  and  captivate  our  sympathy.     While  borne  along  by  it. 
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we  do  not  rightly  estimate 'the  swiftness  and  the  power  of  the 
transparent  equable  stream  of  his  language*  It  is  only  when, 
with  unexhausted  intereist,  the  third  volume  is  closed,  that  we 
stait  to  recollect  how  far  we  have  travelled  in  one  journey,  or  at 
least  by  very  l*)ng  stages j  without  fatigue.  The  fasciiiatiou  of 
the  *' Lives  of  the  Chaneellors"  has  been  thus  acknowledged,  we 
can  testify,  by  many  [>eople;  a  fact  jjrobably  more  gratifying  to 
the  nobk?  author  than  any  encomiiun  of  an  approving  cntic. 
Let  U8  here,  however,  quarrel  amicably,  but  very  decidedly,  with 
Lord  CampbelL  Tlie  utmost  liveliness  nnd  fluency  in  composi-* 
tion  is  attainable,  and  perfectly  c-oinpatihle  with  a  classical  pi'o- 
priety  and  elegance  of  diction.  There  is  an  abandon  in  style 
whicli,  devoid  of  all  affectation,  and  excluding  the  notion  of  any 
effort  or  toil  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  enchants  us  when  we  feel 
it  to  be  natural  But  this  gracefully  seeming  negligence  is  alto- 
gether distinct  from  carelessness,  and  loses  its  whole  attraction  if 
we  meet  it  rioting  even  once  in  a  dishevelled  phraseology.  The 
promiscuous  vocabulary  of  conversation  is  not  open,  iu  its  unlaced 
profusion,  either  to  Historian  or  Biugrapiier, 

**  TJt  grataa  inter  menaas  symplionia  discors, 
Et  crassum  ungnefttum^  et  sardo  cum  melle  papaver, 
Offendunt ;  potercU  duct  quia  avna  sine  istis.^^ 
Now,  bad  spices  will  not,  to  our  taste,  so  acridly  embitter  honey, 
as  the  intermixture  of  terms  or  words,  wliich  are  vulgarly  kno\Mi 
as  ^'  cant  terms,"  or  '^  slang  words,"  must  taint  sweet  tliscourse 
w^tli  an  incurable  ill  flavom\  Some  of  these  words  are  the  very 
foundlings  of  the  language  ;  of  an  occult  pai^entage,  picked  uj> 
from  the  gutter  it  is  never  known  by  whom,  bandiea  from  mouto 
to  mouth  during  their  ephemeral  existence,  and  ]>erishing  as 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  they  started  into  \itality,  to  make 
room  ibr  others  of  their  kind,  tbe  offspring  of  darlaiess  and 
vagrnncy.  For  them  we  trust  that  the  dictionaries  of  '*  English 
imdefiled"  will  not  be  converted  into  hospitals.  There  are  others 
of  the  same  species,  howe^-er,  enveloped  in  a  like  dusky  origin, 
whicl),  without  enjoying  such  a  flashy  notoriety,  survive  longer, 
and,  under  the  lax  inspection  of  social  intercourse,  mingle  ulti- 
matefy  in  the  currency  of  sterling  coin*  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
correct  writer  to  reject  them,  as  the  honest  dealer,  in  making  a 

Sayment,  should  fling  aside  a  bad  shilling.  In  the  reigu  of 
ames  L,  the  Lord  ICeeper  Williams,  upon  going  to  take  his  seat 
in  Chancery  for  the  first  time,  ought  to  have  rode  to  West- 
minster Hall  in  grand  procession.  **  Out  of  affected  humility/' 
Lord  Campbell  informs  us,  "he  dechned  this  pomp,  perhaps 
having  a  certain  misgiving  that  the  lawyers  from  the  Inns  of 
Cornet  woidd  not  very  eagerly  join  it,  and  tliat  the  nobility  might 
not  very  willingly  follow  i«  the  train  of  a  parvenu  a&  yet  so  little 
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distinguished.  Some  supposed  that,  from  being  so  severe  a 
student,  he  was  not  an  expert  horseman,  and  that  he  had  appre- 
hensions of  being  spilt  by  the  way."  A  chancellor  "  spilt"  in 
the  course  of  a  solemn  procession  to  Westminster  Hall !  The 
phrase,  intolerable  where  it  is,  would  he  of  questionable  propriety 
even  in  describing  the  vagaries  of  an  ex-chancellor  of  our  own 
day,  a  vision  of  whom,  arrayed  in  scarlet  that  Wolsey  might  have 
envied,  is  reported  to  have 

**  Fiam'd  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky," 

on  the  lawns  of  Badminton  or  Belvoir.  We  are  inclined  also  to 
advise  Lord  Campbell  for  the  future  to  regard  as  '\  pabulum 
Acherontis^^  such  an  expression  as  **Lane  resolved  to  gO  to 
Oxford,  where,  although  there  was  not  likely  to  be  m.\x(^  pabulum 
for  barristers,  he  should,  at  least,  testify  his  respect  for  the  King's 

Eilamation,  and  his  devotion  to  the  royal  cause."  It  is  grati- 
g  to  hear  that  fees  flowed  in  upon  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  sq' 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  dispose  of  them.  But  surely 
every  grace  of  composition  is  buried  in  oblivion  in  the  two  short 
sentences — 

"  At  one  time  he  had  had  a  fancy,  for  his  health,  to  wear  a  sort  of 
skullcaps.  He  now  routed  out  three  of  these,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  into  these  he  distributed  the  cash  as  it  was  paid 
to  him."— Vol.  iii.,  p.  449. 

In  a  similar  "  disengaged"  strain,  which  even  the  coarseness  of 
the  subject  does  not  excuse,  he  writes  of  Jeffreys  : — 

"  Never  had  a  young  lawyer  risen  so  rapidly  into  practice.  But 
he  cut  out  a  new  line  for  himself.  Instead  of  attending  in  Westminster 
Hall,  to  take  notes,  in  law  French,  of  the  long-winded  arguments  of 
Serjeants  and  eminent  counsel,  where  he  would  have  had  little  chance 
of  emplojrment  in  actions  real,  and  trials  at  bar,  as  he  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  *  Fitzherbert's  Naiura  Brevium,*  or  the  '  Doctrina 
Placitandi,'  He  did  not  go  near  any  of  the  Superior  Courts  for  some 
years,  but  confined  himself  to  the  Old  Bailey,  the  London  Sessions,  and 
Hick's  Hall.    There  he  was  soon  '  the  cock  of  the  walk.' " — Ibid,  p.  505. 

And  when,  in  the  next  page,  we  find  Jeffreys  spoken  of  as 
"  Greorge,  omr  hero,"  it  is  plain  that  Lord  Campbell  was  over* 
whelmingly  engrossed  by  his  project  of  inditing  a  story  "  to  ex- 
cite the  young  student  of  the  law.'^  A  reference  to  Lord  Bacon 
as  "  our  friend  Francis,"  is  a  specimen  of  vivacious  familiarity  of 
style  which  has  been  prudently  domiciled  in  a  foot  note.  But, 
after  all,  these  transgressions  and  irregularities  are  not  flagrant 
nor  numerous,  and  may  be  easily  avoided.  We  detest,  as  much 
as  Lord  Campbell  can  do,  a  prim  and  starched  formality  in 
writing ;  but,  because  we  will  not  case  ourselves  in  buckram,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  slipshod  or  slatternly. 

VOL.  Y.      NO.  IX.  H 
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And  now  we  may  turn  to  the  matter  of  the  book.  Upon  the 
incorrect  assumption  that  these  volumes  are  really  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  many  biographies,  which,  although  without 
novelty,  are  now^  far  the  first  time,  gathered  together,  and  pre- 
sented en  rnas»e  to  the  puhlicj  we  should  feel  ourselves  entitled, 
to  welcome  them  as  a  boon.  A  mechanical  collector  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors  of  England  would  "  have  done  the  state  some 
service."  But  Lord  Campbell  has  not  been  in  this  narrow  sense 
a  mere  handicraftsman,  the  stitclier  and  binder  of  the  lucubra- 
tions of  others  ;  he  has  woven  bis  own  tissue.  We  mean,  iu, 
saying  so,  to  affirm  thatj  supposing  him,  for  example,  to  have 
excavated  no  new  facts  in  the  career,  and  disclosed  no  new  views 
of  the  character  of  Wolsey  or  of  Bacon,  yet  his  narrative  has  the 
freshness  wbicJi  a  thrice'-told  tale  wiJl  wear  in  spite  of  itera- 
tion, when  the  iian'ator  is  bold  enough  to  ti.41  it  after  his  owu 
fashion,  lie  can  only  tell  it,  however,  after  a  fashion  of  his  ot?vti, 
by  becoming  tborougldy  nuister  of  it^  whole  circumstances  in  all 
their  bearingSj  before  he  ventures  to  give  utterance  to  his  version 
of  them.  Ihe  plagifunst  fi'oni  iireceding  autliors,  who  tacks  the 
plunder  of  to-day  to  the  depredation  of  yesterday,  just  as  he  can 
filch  it,  and  whose  fragmentary  knowledge  of  his  subject  keeps 
pace  with  his  piecemeal  thefts,  is  always  liable  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  clumsiness  of  the  patchwork,  from  which  tha  * 
victims  of  his  spoliation  may  at  once  reclaim  their  property.  But^ 
he  who,  before  dipping  his  pen  into  ink,  has  carefully  digested 
the  accumulated  learning,  and  scrutinizetl  by  the  light  of  his  own 
judgment  the  multifarious  speculations  of  earlier  writers,  may  so 
mould  the  product  of  his  research  and  meditation  as  to  aiTesti 
any  disposition  to  cavil  at  the  alisence  of  originality.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  present  work  that  its  author  has  every 
where  adhered,  and  subjected  his  mind,  to  this  useful  and  Inlvorious 
preparatoiy  process,  in  the  results  of  which  we  contemplate  the 
trophies  of  Lord  Campbelfs  activity,  industrj^,  and  sagacity. 
None  of  his  biogi'aphies,  we  think,  exemplify  our  genei'al  theory 
of  their  composition  so  irrefragably  as  the  life  of  Bacon.  It  is  in 
itself  a  "Magnum  Opus;"  and  although  the  candid  humility  of  j 
the  \iTiter  does  not  permit  him  to  believe  that  a  blank  too  long 
existing  in  our  literatm*e  has  been  at  last  adequately  filled  up,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  assure  him  that,  by  his  mode  of  indicating, 
he  has  gone  far  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

'*  It  will  easily  he  believed  tkat  1  enter  with  fear  and  trembling  on  ' 
the  arduous  undertaking  of  attempting  to  narrate  the  history,  and  to 
delineate  the  character,  of 

'  The  wiseat,  brighteat,  mcuncet  of  m&nkind.* 
I  must  say,  that  I  conflider  a  life  of  Lord  Bacon  still  a  desideratum  in  | 
English  litemturo.     He   haa  often  been  eulogised   aad  vituperated] 
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tliere  have  been  admirable  expositions  of  his  philosophy  and  criticisms 
on  hie  writings ;  we  have  very  lively  sketches  of  some  of  his  more 
striking  actions ;  and  we  are  dazzled  by  brilliant  contrasts  between  his 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  between  the  vicissitudes  of  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortune  which  he  experienced.  But  no  writer  has  yet  presented 
him  to  us  familiarly  and  naturally,  from  boyhood  to  old  age — shown  us 
how  his  character  was  formed  and  developed — explained  his  motives 
and  feelings  at  the  different  stages  of  his  eventful  career — or  made  us 
acquainted  with  him  as  if  we  had  lived  with  him,  and  had  actually 
seen  him  taught  his  alphabet  by  his  mother — patted  on  the  head  by 
Queen  Elizabeth — mocking  the  worshippers  of  Aristotle  at  Cambridge 
—catching  the  first  glimpses  of  his  great  discoveries,  and  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  light  was  from  heaven — associating  with  the  learned  and 
the  gay  at  the  Court  of  France— devoting  himself  to  Bracton  and  the 
Year  Books  in  Gray's  Inn — throwing  aside  the  musty  folios  of  the  law 
to  write  a  moral  essay,  to  make  an  experiment  in  natural  philosophy, 
or  to  detect  the  fallacies  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  the  progress  of 
useful  truth — contented  for  a  time  with  taking  *  all  knowledge  for  his 
province' — ^roused  from  these  speculations  by  the  stings  of  vulgar  am- 
bition— ^plying  all  the  arts  of  flattery  to  gain  oflScial  advancement  by 
royal  and  courtly  favour — entering  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dis- 
playing powers  of  oratory  of  which  he  had  been  unconscious — being 
seduced  by  the  love  of  popular  applause,  for  a  brief  space  becoming  a 
patriot — ^making  amends,  by  defending  all  the  worst  excesses  of  prero- 
gative— publishing  to  the  world  lucubrations  on  morals  which  show  the 
nicest  perception  of  what  is  honourable  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  prudent, 
in  the  conduct  of  life— yet,  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  the  nephew  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  a  Queen's  counsel,  with  the  first  practice  at  the 
bar,  arrested  for  debt,  and  languishing  in  a  spunging-house — tired  with 
vain  solicitations  to  hisown  kindred  for  promotion,  joining  the  party  of  their 
opponent,  and,  after  experiencing  the  most  generous  kindness  from  the 
young  and  chivalrous  head  of  it,  assisting  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold, 
and  to  blacken  his  memory — seeking,  by  a  mercenary  marriage,  to 
repair  his  broken  fortunes — on  the  accession  of  a  net^  Sovereign,  offer- 
ing up  the  most  servile  adulation  to  a  pedant  whom  he  utterly  despised 
— infinitely  gratified  by  being  permitted  to  kneel  down,  with  230  others, 
to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood — ^truckling  to  a  worthless  favour- 
ite with  the  most  slavish  subserviency,  that  he  might  be  appointed  a 
law-oflScer  of  the  Crown — then  giving  the  most  admirable  advice  for 
the  compilation  and  emendation  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  helping  to 
inflict  torture  on  a  poor  parson  whom  he  wished  to  hang  as  a  traitor, 
for  writing  an  unpublished  andunpreached  sermon- — ^attracting  the  notice 
of  all  Europe  by  his  philosophical  works,  which  established  a  new  era 
in  the  mode  of  investigating  the  phenomena  both  of  matter  and  mind — 
basely  intriguing,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  further  promotion,  and  writing 
secret  letters  to  his  Sovereign  to  disparage  his  rivals — ^riding  proudly 
between  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  preceded  by 
his  mace-bearer  and  purse-bearer,  and  followed  by  a  long  line  of  nobles 
and  Judges,  to  be  installed  in  the  oflSce  of  Lord  High  Chancellor — ^by- 
and-bye,  settling  with  his  servants  the  account  of  the  bribes  they  had 
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received  for  him — a  little  eiiibnrrftssed  by  being  obliged,  out  of  iieoency,' 
tbo  case  being  so  clear,  U>  deeide  aguinst  tbe  party  wlioae  money  be 
bad  pocketeil,  but  stifling  tbe  niisgivingeof  ct»nBeionep  by  the  spleodoar 
aod  flattery  wbicb  bo  now"  eoinnminled— struck  to  the  eartb  by  tbe  di«-| 
cuvery  lif  bis  eorruptiou^taking  to  Lw  bed,  nod  refusing  snbtonaace— J 
confessijig  the  trntli  of  tlie  charges  brcni;}<lit  against  iiiai,  and  abject!} 
imploring  mercy— nobly  rally ing  fiom  bis  dUgmce,  and.  engaging  in 
new  literary  andertakinga,  which  have  added  to  tbo  splcndoar  of  hi 
name — still  exhil)iting  a  tonch  of  his  ancient  vanity,  and  In  tbo  mid/ 
of  pecuniary  cnibarrassmentj  refyaing  to  '  be  stripped  of  his  feathers*^! 
-inspirecl^  aevcrtbeless->  with  »11  \m  youthful  zeal  for  science  in  conduct-l 
»in*^  his  last  experiment  of  *  stnlVinji^  a  fowl  with  snow  to  preserve  it^*l 
which  succeeded  *  excellently  well,  but  brought  him  to  bisgra^'e^— aml^l 
as  tbo  closing  act  of  a  life  yo  checkered,  making  his  willj  -whereby,! 
consciona  of  the  shame  he  had  incurred  among  hi^  contemporaries^  but] 
impressed  with  a  swelling  conviction  of  what  he  had  achieved  for  mjiu-J 
kiml,  he  bequeathed  his  *  name  and  memory  tomen*fl  charitable  epeecbes,.} 
to  foreign  nationn,  and  the  next  age.s/ 

"  I  am  very  l,^  from  pre.HUuiing  to  think  that  I  nm  about  to  snpplyJ 
the  deficiencies  of  his  former  biographers*     My  plan  and  my  space  arol 
fJimited  ;  and  thongli  it  is  not  possible,  in  writing  the  life  of  Bacon,  tai 
^'-forget  that  he  was  a  philosopher  and  a  fine  writer^  I  must  chiefly  con- 
sider him  as  a  law^yer  and  a  stateenian.     But  I  am  not  without  soniel 
advantnges  for  the  task-^from  my  familiarity  with  the  scenes  tbri>ugli| 
which  he  pajssed  us  an  advocate,  as  a  law-oflicer  of  the  Crown,  as  i 
Judge,  as  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  nB  a  supporter! 
of  legal  reform.     Others,  from  greater  leijsure,  are  better  acquainted  I 
with  bis  philosophy ;  but  I  too  have  been  a  diligent  student  of  all  hiij 
works;  and  while  in  his  Letters,  his  Speeches^  hia  Essays,  and  his  Ilis-I 
lytorieSj  I  have  tried  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  human  alTairs  and  of  man  aa  j 
lie  is, — from  daily  and  nightly  perusal  of  bis  'Advancement  of  Learn- j 
^t  bis  *  De  Angmentis  Seieufinrum,'  and  his  *  Novum  Organ um,'  if 
bave  humbly  striven  to  initiate  myself  in  the  methods  of  observation  j 
"and  induction  by  which  he  has  opened  to  our  species  a  career  of  bound- 
less improvement.'* — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  2(>ti-G8, 

A  marginal  rubrick  to  this  remarkable  passage  rims  thus  :— 1 
"  Difficulty  of  wtiting  life  of  Lord  Bacon."     The  sense  of  tlieJ 
difficulty  IS  already  a  triumph  over  it.     Such  an  iutroductiorij 
n(j\  er  cuuld  emanate  from  a  superficial  transcriber  of,  and  com- 
piler from,  previous  meoioirs  and  essays  by  otlier  hands;  and! 
while  it  stunds  like  a  striking  and  elaborately  cbiselled  vestibule,! 
exhibiting  in  consolidated  miniatm^e  not  only  the  external  mag- 
nitude, but  also  with  it«  spacious  illuminated  halls  and  narrow  1 
dingy  recesseSj  its  gorgeous  furnishings  and  it-s  heaps  of  dirt,  the] 
iuterior  economy  of  the  mighty  edifice  into  which  it  leads,  it  is] 
cleai'  that  not  a  stone  of  the  portico  could  be  laid  imtil  the  plan,  1 
in  its  outer  and  inner  extent  and  complieationj  of  the  entire  mass 
of  superstructure,  had  been  vividly  patent  and  perfectly  intelli" 
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'gible  to  the  builder.  Iii  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages, 
•Lord  Campbell^  siiBbing  every  thing  with  his  usual  distinctness, 
weighing  every  thing  with  inflexible  impartiality,  discusses  his 
ample  text,  and,  keeping  in  the  main  the  path  beaten  by  many  l>e- 
fore  him,  has  written  more  completely  and  truly,  immeasurably 
better,  we  repeat,  in  every  respect  than  there  ever  yet  was  writ- 
ten, the  marvellous  history  of  that  soaring  genius  and  grovelling 
spirit,  whose  head  struck  the  pure  stars,  wnile  his  feet  were  en- 
tangled in  the  mire  of  earth. 

Starting  with  the  advantages  of  so  comprehensive  a  grasp  of 
his  subject,  every  page  demonstrates  with  wnat  an  agile  vigilance 
'^  A  dragon-watch,  with  unenchanted  eye" 

he  pursues  its  details.  The  sayings  and  doings  of  each  individual 
Chancellor — his  legal  acquirements  and  his  judicial  acts — the 
judgments  he  pronounced — the  rules  and  orders  he  promulgated 
— the  reforms  of  law  which  he  attempted  or  accomplished — the 
oppression  and  malversation  which  he  committed  or  allowed — 
his  habits  and  manners  on  the  bench — decorous  or  licentious — 
his  "  wise  saws,"  and  his  "  right  merry  conceits" — (the  quantity 
of  heavy  facetiousness  which  has  exuded  since  Alfrecvs  time 
fix)m  the  marble  chair  of  Chancery  makes  us  shudder  !) — are  all 
precisely  recorded.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  sketches  and 
abridgements  of  the  general  state  of  the  law  at  different  epochs, 
which  are  aptly  interspersed  throughout  the  volumes,  these 
Biographies  enable  us  either  to  embrace  in  one  survey  the  whole 
sweep  from  its  fountains  hitherwards  of  the  grandest  branch  of 
English  jurisprudence,  or  to  ascertain  definitively  its  particular 
condition  or  progress  at  any  intermediate  point.  The  lawyer, 
at  least,  must  gratefully  confess  that  his  library  is  seldom  en- 
riched by  an  addition  of  combined  instruction  and  entertainment 
like  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors — a  work,  v/hich  lays  even  the 
historical  inquirer  under  weighty  obligations  to  Lord  Campbell. 

The  Aula  Regia  was,  in  days  of  yore,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
England,  where  the  Chief  Justiciary,  the  greatest  subject  of  the 
realm  in  power  and  rank,  presided.  The  origin  of  tlie  different 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  we  are  informed,  is  traceable  to  the 
disruption  of  this  tribunal,  "  like  the  formation  of  the  planetary 
system  from  the  nebulous  matter  of  which  some  philosophers  tell 
us  it  is  composed."  The  simile  is  not  apposite,  without  a  slander 
j^inst  the  unquestionably  solid  constitution  of  the  Aula  Regia. 
Hie  ^probable  formation  of  the  asteroids,  by  the  disruption  of  a 
va«t  ^lestral  body,  furnishes  a  fitter  comparison.  But,  without 
involving 'ourselves  in  a  misty  controversy,  the  Chancellor  always 
Bttt  as  a  mcjmber  of  the  Auh  Regia,  and,  from  his  usual  duties 
and  occnpiAtibns,  was  its  chief  legal  adviser.  His  subsequent 
graidual  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  a  separate  supreme  and 
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important  jurisdiction,  justifies  the  suggestion  of  a  reseroblanee 
between  the  steps  of  his  lise  and  those  ot  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
in  Scotlaiul,  who  not  two  centuries  ago  sat  as  assessor  to  the 
Court,  of  wliich  he  is  now  practically  the  head.  Lord  Camt^bell 
declines  to  settle  the  dispute  respecting  the  etymology  or  the 
word  "  Chancellor,"  or  in  Latin  "  Cancellarius/*  We  subscribe, 
without  any  difficulty,  to  the  authority  of  Gibbon,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  graver  sins,  reproaches  the  profligate  Carinus  for  having 
entrusted  "  one  of  his  doorkeepers^^  with  the  govemment  of  tlie 
city  of  Home,  and  concur  with  his  observation  on  the  "  singular 
fortune"  by  wliich  the  term  "  Cancellarius**  "  so  humble  in  its 
origin,  has  risen  intx>  the  title  of  the  first  great  office  of  State  in 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,^'  Nor  can  we  wholly  dissever,  how- 
ever whimsical  the  connexion  may  appciir,  the  pristine  vocation 
of  the  menial,  from  the  loftier  appellation  which  greeted  the  con- 
fidential minister  oi  the  sovereign,  by  wdiose  immeiliate  instru- 
mentality the  royal  clemency  and  justice  opetied  and  shut,  as  the 
*'  Keeper  of  the  King's  C;onscience/*  The  sarcasm  of  a  jealous 
laity  against  an  intriguing  and  monopolizing  priesthood  may 
have  founded  one  of  trie  proudest  distinctions  to  which  a  British 
subject  can  aspii*e.  The  necessities  and  ser\^iccs  out  of  which  the 
office  and  the  functions  of  the  Chancellor  had  their  beginning, 
are  cleai'ly  explained. 

"  With  us  tbeKing  has  ever  been  considered  tlie  fonntain  of  justice. 
In  very  early  times,  as  he  could  not  himself  in  person  decide  all  con- 
troversies and  remedy  all  wrongs,  tribunals  were  constituted,  over 
which  depiite<l  judges  presided^  to  carry  the  law  into  execution.  Stilly 
applications  were  made  to  liirn  personally  hy  injured  parties  for  redress ; 
these  were  to  he  referred  to  tlie  proper  forum,  and  process  was  to  be 
made  out  for  sununoning  the  adversary,  and  directing  tliat  Jifter  both 
aides  bad  been  heard,  the  apjiropriate  relief  should  he  administered. 
To  aasist  bim  in  this  department  t!ie  King  caiphiyed  a  secretary,  on 
whom  by  degrees  it  was  entirely  devolved,  and  this  officer^  on  a  state- 
ment of  facts  by  the  complainant^  framed  writs  or  letters,  in  the  King's 
name,  to  the  judges,  by  which  suits  were  instituted.  Forms  were 
adopted,  to  be  always  followed  under  similar  circumstances,  and  a  place 
was  named  to  which  all  suitors  might  resort  to  be  furnished  with  the 
1  nesma  of  o l)tain i o g  j u at i c e .  This  was  t lie  ojficin a  just ititT  called  C n an- 
CEUY,  and  tlio  otlicer  who  presided  river  it  was  called  Chancellor. 

*^  Again,  grants  of  dignities,  of  offices^  and  of  lands,  were  made  by 
tiio  liing.  It  was  necessary  that  these  grants  should  be  framed  and 
autlicntieatcd  by  an  officer  well  versed  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  tiie 
liingdom  ;  and  it  was  found  convenient  to  employ  fur  this  purpose  the 
same  perison  who  tjuperintended  tlie  commencement  of  suits  between 
subject  and  8td>ject.  llQm  we  have  the  other  groat  bmucii  of  the  pris- 
tine duties  of  Chau cello r. 

'*  These  writs  and  gnints  in  the  etu-liest  times  were  verified  mej 
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by  sigoatiire.  From  the  art  of  writing  being  little  known,  seals  b^ 
came  common;  and  the  king,  according  to  the  fashion  of  "the  age, 
adopted  a  seal  with  which  writs  and  grants  were  sealed.  This  was 
called  the  Great  Seal^  and  the  custody  of  it  was  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor." — ^Vol.  i.,  pp»  2,  3. 

Lord  Campbell,  moreover,  plausibly  conjectures  that  in  tlie 
Aula  Regia — 

**  the  different  branches  of  judicial  business  which  came  before  it  were 
allotted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  members  most  conyersant 
with  them ;  and  while  matters  of  chivalry  might  be  decided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  constable  and  mareschal,  the  validity  of  the  king's  grants 
would  be  referted  to  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  authenticate  them,  and 
proceedings  by  virtue  of  mandatory  writs  or  commissions,  under  the 
Great  Seal,  could  best  be  judged  of  by  the  same  person  who  had  issued 
them.  So,  questions  arising  out  of  '  petitions  of  right,'  '  monstrans 
de  droits'  and  '  traverses  of  office,' — where  a  complaint  was  made  that 
the  King  had  been  advised  to  do  any  act,  or  was  put  in  possession  of 
any  lands  or  goods,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  subject,  would  be  naturally 
referred  to  '  the  Keeper  of  his  Conscience/ 

"  The  officer  to  whom  such  references  were  made  by  degrees  became 
a  separate  judge ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  what  is  considered  the  com- 
mon-law jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor." — Ibid,  p.  5. 

After  much  investigation,  Lord  Campbell  expresses  a  clear 
conviction  "  that  the  Chancellor's  equitable  is  as  indubitable  and 
as  ancient  as  his  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  may  be 
traced  in  a  manner  equally  satisractory." 

"  By  '  equitable  jurisdiction'  must  be  understood  the  extraordinary 
interference  of  the  Chancellor,  without  common-law  process,  or  regard 
to  the  common-law  rules  of  proceeding,  upon  the  petition  of  a  party 
grieved,  who  was  without  adequate  remedy  in  a  court  of  common-kw  ; 
whereupon  the  opposite  party  was  compelled  to  appear  and  to  be  ex- 
amined, either  personally  or  upon  written  interrogatories  ;  and  evidence 
being  beard  on  both  sides,  without  the  interposition  of  a  jury,  an  order 
was  made  secundum  cequum  et  honuin,  which  was  enforced  by  imprison- 
ment. Such  a  jurisdiction  had  belonged  to  the  Aula  Regia>  and  was 
long  exercised  by  Parliament ;  and  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting, 
by  the  king's  ordinary  council.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  Regia 
many  petitions,  which  Parliament  or  the  council  could  not  conveniently 
dispose  of,  were  referred  to  the  Chancellor,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  assessors.  To  avoid  the  circuity  of  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Council,  the  petition  was  very  soon,  in  many  instances,, 
addressed  originally  to  the  Chancellor  himself.  For  some  ages  thesQi 
extraordinary  applications  for  redress  were  received  by  the  Parliament, 
by  the  Council,  and  by  the  Chancellor  concurrently.  The  Parliament 
by  degrees  abandoned  all  original  equitable  jurisdiction,,  acting  only  ael 
a  court  of  appeal  in  civil  cases,  and  taking  original  cognizance  of  cri- 
minal cases  on  impeachment  by  the  Commons;  but  it  will  be  found 
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that  the  Gouneil  and  tlie  Chancellor  long  eontinued  e<|uitably  to  adljif- 
(licato  ou  the  same  matters,  and  tbat  tbere  were  the  eanie  complaints 
and  statutes  directed  against  both. 

**  From  various  <muBe8,  however,  the  equitaible  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council  gradually  declineiL  The  proper  and  imtueniorial  buatnesi  of 
tlie  Chancellor  being  the  preparation  of  writs,  where  a  case  occnrreil 
to  which  no  kaown  wjnt  was  properly  applicable,  and  in  wh^ch  the 
common-law  courts  couJd  not  grant  redreaa,  lie  took  it  Into  his  own 
hands,  and,  baring  heard  both  partieSj  gave  relief.  Again,  whc^re  the 
proceeditigs  in  tlie  courts  of  law  under  writs  which  he  bad  issued  were 
grossly  defective  and  iDequi table,  be  was  natDrally  called  ujwn  to  re- 
view theai,  awl  to  prevent  judgements  which  bad  been  fraudulently  ob- 
tained from  being  carried  into  efleet." — Vol.  i,,  pp,  7-9- 

Without  denpnf^  tlie  bitter  and  violent  CDllision  occasionally 
of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justices^  from  personal  and  un- 
worthy motives,  it  wouM  rather  seem  that,  instead  of  an  unre- 
mitting struggle  between  the  jurisdictions  of  cominon  law  and 
equity,  "  the  common  law  judges  cooperated  liaroioniously  with 
the  Chancellor  J  and  recognized  the  distinction  between  what 
might  be  fitly  done  in  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  eouity  \* 
while  the  Chancellorsj  in  their  turn,  have  been  in  the  habit j  from 
the  earliest  times,  of  asking,  In  {|uestions  of  extmordiuiuy  moment, 
the  assistance  of  tlie  twelve  Judges. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  I  may  here  ho  permitted  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  Chancel lor'a  supposed  prepiorian 
power,  or  nob  lit*  offkium.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  English  equity 
consifite  in  the  judge  acting  upon  his  own  notions  of  what  is  right,  always 
softening  tho  rigour  of  the  common  law  when  he  disapproves  of  it,  and 
dispensing  with  the  application  to  particLLlar  cases  of  common-law  rules 
allowed  to  be  generally  wise — so  that  he  may  reach  justice  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggeation 
of  Lord  Bacon — ^  Habeaot  Curite  Praetoriai  potestatem  tum  aubveniendi 
contra  rigorem  legis  quarn  supplendi  defectum  legis/  Jiut  with  us  there 
j£i  no  scope  for  judicial  caprice  in  a  court  of  equity,  more  than  elsewhere. 
Our  equitable  system  has  chiefly  arisen  from  sappiying  the  defects  of 
the  common  law,  by  giving  a  remedy  in  classes  of  cases  for  which  the 
common  law  had  provided  none,  and  from  a  universal  disreganl  by  the 
equity  judge  of  certain  absard  rules  of  the  conimon  law,  whicb  he  con- 
eiders  inapplicable  to  the  whole  category  to  which  the  individual  case 
nn  der  j  ud  gmen  t  belongs .  In  former  ti  me3  u  iicon^  ie  n  t  w  us  Chan  col  1  ors, 
talking  perpetually  of  their  cowsclcncii^  have  decidefl  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner,  and  have  exposed  their  jurisdiction  to  much  odium  and  many 
sarcasms*  But  the  preference  of  individual  opinion  to  rules  and  prece- 
dents has  long  ceased :  *  the  doctrine  of  the  court'  is  to  bo  diligently 
found  out  and  strictly  followed ;  and  the  Chancellor  sitting  in  equity 
is  only  to  be  cousidered  a  niagistrate,  to  whose  tribunal  are  assignee! 
certain  portions  of  forensic  business,  to  which  he  is  to  apply  a  well- 
defined  system  of  Jurisprudence — being   under  the  control  of  fixed 
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iQAI(ijn8  aiiidjrriQrauthoeHies,  as  much  a»  tfae  judges  of  the  courts  of 
o0mQ>oii«law,  .  Qq  decides  ^  secpndum  arbitriuia  boni  yiri ;  but  when 
it  is  asked,  *  Vir  bonus  est  quisf  the  Answer  i^  *  Qui  consul^  patrupii 
qui  leges  juraqu)a.serT9tr''',^Yoh  i.,  pp«.l],  12. 

^''  Tli^ 'ii6w  kibsblete  criminal  ^jurisdiction  of  the  Ghaticelli^, 
ivTficJv  toxveven  was  extensive  and  dangerous  while  the  aarbitraiy 
§ter^c£apnlber  hung  its  unwholeik)me  nmbrage  ovet  the  consti- 
tuti9p^Kis  still  floiirishing  ahd  wide-reachipg*  civil  authority 
over  the  persons,  and  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  lieges,  as  jii 
bankruptcy,  lunacy,  and  the  guardianship  of  infants — ^his  general 
superintendence,  as  the  representative  of  the  monarch,  of  all 
charitable  uses — his  enormous  patronage  and  his  pre-eminent 
dignity — have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  during  the  tempestuous 
darkness  of  civil  war,  not  less  than  under  the  quiet  sunshine  of 
national  prosperity ;  by  ambitious  audacity  for  mischievous  ends, 
as  much  as  by  patriotic  wisdom  for  salutary  purposes  ;  under  the 
compulsion  of  intolerable  wrongs,  as  often  as  in  the  calm  acknow- 
ledgment of  justice ;  by  chance  far  more  frequently  than  fi\)m 
prescience ;  and  finally,  by  the  accumulative  and  expansive  prin- 
ciple latent  in  all  human  power,  been  difiused  around,  concen- 
trated and  settled  upon,  the  stately  successors  of  the  humble 
doorkeeper.  And  this  great  office  has,  for  many  ages,  been 
conferred  simply  by  the  sovereign  delivering  the  Great  Seal  to 
the  person  who  is  to  hold  it,  verbally  addressing  him  by  the  title 
ivhich  he  is  to  bear.  The  Great  Seal  itself,  besides  being  the 
emblem  and  warrant  of  honour  and  authority,  is  sometimes  acci- 
dentally one  of  the  most  highly  prized  emoluments  of  office ;  and 
we  shsJl  enliven  our  pages  with  a  pleasant  illustration  of  the 
occurrence,  which,  from  tne  familiar  renown  of  the  contending 
suitors,  will  be  acceptable  to  all  our  readers.  Upon  the  accession 
of  a  new  sovereign,  an  order  being  made  for  using  a  new  Gre^t 
Seal,  the  old  one  is  publicly  broken,  and  its  fragments  become 
the  fee  of  the  Chancellor. 

"  This  being  the  general  rule,  an  amicable  contest  honoris  catisd^ 
arose  upon  the  subject  between  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who 
have  ever  held  the  oflSce.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  Chancellor  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  IV.,  when  by  an  order  in  council  a  new  Great  Seal 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  his  Majesty's  chief  engraver,  but  when 
it  was  finished  and  an  order  was.  made  for  using  it,  Lord  Brougham 
was  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst  claimed  the  old  Great  Seal  on  the 
ground  that  the  transaction  must  be  referred  back  to  the  date  of  the 
first  order,  and  that  the  fruit  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having 
fiiUen  in  his  time ;  while  Lord  Brougham  insisted  that  the  point  of  time 
to  be  regarded  was  the  moment  when  the  old  Great  Seal  ceased  to  be 
the  '  clavis  regni^*  and  that  there  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  matter  being  submitted  to  the  King  as  supreme  judge  in  such 
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^08068,  bis  Majosty  equitably  adjutl^ed  that  the  old  Great  Seal  ebcmld 
be  diviUetl  l>etwccn  tlio  two  noble  and  learned  litrgants,  and  as  it  con- 
siated  of  two  parts  far  making  an  impression  on  both  sides  of  tbe  war 
ajipen ded  to  letteria  patent — ^oiio  re | ►resenting  the  vSovereign  on  tbe  I 
throne,  and  the  other  on  horseback — tbe  destiny  of  tbe  two  parts  re- 
qwutively  should  be  determined  by  loL  Hia  Majesty  s  jndgraent  waa 
niueh  applauded,  and  lie  graciouisly  ordered  caeh  part  to  bo  aet  iu  a 
splendid  sliver  ealver  with  appropriate  dcviees  and  ornaments,  which 
he  presented  to  the  late  and  present  Keeper  of  bis  Conscience  as  a  mark  ] 
of  \m  perMinal  respect  for  tlicm,  Tbe  ceremony  of  breaking  or  *  da- 
masking' the  old  Great  Seal  consists  ia  tbe  Sovei-eign  giving  it  a  gentle 
blow  with  a  hammer,  after  which  it  ia  snpposed  to  ho  broken,  and  has 
lost  all  it5  virtue*" — Vol*  i.ijmt-notey  p.  26. 

In  tbe  early  Roman  republic,  the  occult  science  of  the  words  ! 
and  actiojis  of  law  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs ;  and  iii  i 
England,  for  oOO  years,  fixjni  iVlfred  to  the  third  Edward,  eccle- 
siastics exclusively  were  apjiolnted  Lord  ChancellorSj  who,  in- 
deed, souglit  and  used  the  Woolsack,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  tins 
episcopal  chair,  the  Great  Seal,  as  a  pledge  for  the  mitro.  Nor 
can  we  he  astonished,  that  the  Church  should  have  been  thus 
decorated  with  all  the  honours  of  the  Law,  if  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
of  no  mean  parts  and  reputation,  who  flouricihed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  cheered  the  mellow  evening  of  a 
laborious  life  hy  intertwining,  in  lively  language,  the  thiits  of  ^ 
shrewd  experience  with  the  flowers  of  a  phv\ful  fancy,  was  a3 
veracious  as  he  is  amusing  in  declaring  that,  in  his  day,  '^  laymen, 
to  whom  it  mattei's  not  whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned 
wrong  Side  upwards,  or  spread  before  them  in  its  natural  order, 
are  altogether  on  worthy  of  any  communion  with  books.  Let 
the  clerk  also  take  order,  that  the  dirty  scullion,  stinking  from 
the  pots,  do  not  touch  tlie  leaves  of  hooks,  unwashed/*  The 
esoteric  doctrine,  embodied  in  tlie  last  sentence,  long  survived 
the  dissolution  of  the  learned  and  elegant  Richard  De  Bmy ; 
and  only  the  present  generation  can  he  truly  said  to  have  van- 
ished and  eradicated  for  ever  the  groundless  repugnance  to 
How  the  ''  un^vashed"  any  access  to  knowledge.  \\'ould  that 
the  more  liberal  and  sensible  policy  of  our  age  might  be  carried 
still  farther,  and  practically  refute,  on  another  point,  the  scruples, 
with  winch  we  have  too  obstitiately  s>^n path  i zed,  of  our  over- 
sensitive ancestor  1  Would  that  we  might  see  the  "  unwasjied'' 
come  also  "  stinldug  from  tlie  pots,"  to  touch  the  leaves  of  books ! 
Let  the  people  pass  to  the  library  through  the  buttery,  Thei*e 
is  a  countiy — a  sister-island — heiore  whose  gaunt,  care-fui-rowed, 
agony-stricken,  and  bloody  aspect,  British  legislation  may  cower 
in  shame,  and  cry  out  with  the  desperate  and  vain  self-delusion 
of  Macbeth — 
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"  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it ;  never  shak^ 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me ;" 

which  might  teach,  and,  with  a  bitter  vehemence,  is  teaching  the 
statesman,  tliat  the  erudition  flowing  from  three,  or  four,  or 
twenty  universities  cannot  satisfy  the  Dodily  hunger  of  millions, 
and  that  the  thirst  of  pure  knowledge,  and  pure  truth,  cannot 
be  felt  by  those  in  whose  writhing  frames  the  physical  fever-thirst 
of  famine  burns  with  unquenehed  fury.  Persecute  it  with  vic- 
tuals— oppress  it  with  meal-  -coerce  it  with  corn,  and  then,  but 
not  till  tnen,  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  lot  has  not  forbidden 
him 

"  To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes," 

may  hope  that  Ireland,  in  the  docile  hour  of  sleek  comfort,  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  schoolmaster. 

As  it  is  not  our  province  to  write  over  again  Lord  CampbelPs 
book,  we  mention,  only  to  recommend  as  another  example  of  the 
Biographer's  imperturbable  and  fearless  equity  and  good  sense, 
the  Life  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  But  we  linger  wilhngly  to  do 
"tardy  justice"  to  the  character  of  one  of  his  less  famous,  be- 
cause less  turbulent,  successors,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
Robert  Eurnel. 

*'  He  is  a  striking  example  of  the  unequal  measure  with  which  his- 
torical fame  has  been  meted  out  to  English  statesmen.  Although  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Wales ; — although 
he  conducted  Edward's  claim  to  the  superiority  over  Scotland,  and 
pronounced  the  sentence  by  which  the  crown  of  that  country  was  dis- 
posed of  to  be  held  under  an  English  liege  lord  ;— although  he  devised 
a  system  for  the  government  of  Ireland  upon  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles ; — although  he  took  the  chief  part  in  the  greatest  reforms  of 
the  law  of  England  recorded  in  her  annals, — and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  public  eye  during  his  own 
age,— his  name  has  since  been  known  only  to  a  few  dry  antiquaries 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  merits. 

Robert  Burnel  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  de  Burnel,  of  a  power- 
ful family  settled  from  time  immemorial  at  Acton  Burnel,  in  the  county 
of  Salop.  Here  the  future  Chancellor  was  born  ;  here  he  afterwards, 
by  the  King's  license,  erected  a  fortified  castle ;  and  here,  to  illustrate 
his  native  place,  he  prevailed  on  the  King  to  hold  a  Parliament,  at 
which  was  passed  the  famous  law,  *  De  Mercatoribits/  called  *  the 
Statute  of  Acton  Burnel.' — Vol.  i.,  p.  163. 

*'  He  presided  at  the  Parliament  which  met  in  May  1275,  and  passed 
'  the  Statute  op  Westminster  the  First,'  deserving  the  name  of  a 
Code  rather  than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  From  this  chiefly,  EdwarJ 
I.  has  obtained  the  name  of  '  the  English  Justiniaa — ^absurdly  enough, 
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m  ihe  Roman  Emperor  inereiy  caused  a  compilation  t«  be  made  of 
ejtiating  lawSj— wiiereaa  tlic  object  now  wa«  to  correct  abuses,  to  supply  [ 
defects,  and  to  remodel  tlie  aduiiuiat  ration  of  justice,     Edw^ard  dcsorvei  | 
infinite  praise  for  tbe  sanction  be  gave  to  tbe  utidcrtaking" ;  and  fronj 
tlie  observations  be  bail  made  in  France,  Sicily,  and  tbe  East,  iio  mayi 
like  Napoleon^  bave  been  personaUy  uaeful  in  tbe  cotiBultations  for  tlie  , 
formation  of  tbe  now  Code ;  but  tbe  execution  of  tbe  plan  must  bave 
been  left  to  others  profesmonally  skilled  in  jurispradencej  and  tbe  chief  I 
merit  of  it  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  Lord-CbancelJor  Burnol,  wba 
brought  it  forward  in  Parliament. 

^*'  Tbe  Statute  is  methodically  divided  into  fifty-one  cbai>ter9.  Without 
extending  tbe  exemption  of  cburcbmeii  from  civil  jurisdiction,  it  protects 
the  property  of  the  Church  from  the  violence  and  Hpoliatiou  of  tbe  KiD|;  j 
ami  the  nodlcs,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  It  provides  for  freedom  | 
of  popular  elections,  then  a  matter  of  much  moment,  aa  sheriffs,  coroners, 
and  conservatofs  of  tbe  peace  were  stiJi  chosen  by  tbe  freeholders  in 
the  county  Courts  and  attempts  bad  l>cen  made  unduly  to  iu^uence  tho 
election  of  knights  of  the  Bhirct  almost  from  tbe  time  ^^'hitu  the  order 
was  instituted.  It  contains  a  strong  declaration  to  enforce  the  enact- 
nient  of  ^fAG^A  Chart  a  against  excessive  fines  which  might  operate 
as  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  enumenites  and  corrects  the  great  abuses 
of  tenures,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  wards.  It  regu- 
lates tbe  levying  of  tolls,  which  were  imposed  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
not  only  by  the  barons,  but  by  cities  and  boroughs.  It  corrects  and 
restrains  tbe  powers  of  the  King's  esclieator  and  other  otlicers  under 
the  Crown.  It  amends  tbe  criminal  law,  putting  tbo  crime  of  rape  on 
the  footing  to  which  it  Inui  been  lately  restored^  as  a  most  grievous  but 
not  a  capital  offence.  It  embraces  tbe  subject  of  '  Proeedure'  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  introducing  many  regulations  with  a  view  to  render 
it  cheaper,  more  simple,  and  more  expeditious.*' — ^VoL  i.,  pp*  l(;4'f>5. 

"  As  long  as  Burnel  continoed  in  office,  the  improvement  of  the  law 
rapidly  advanced,^ — there  having  been  passed,  in  the  sixth  year  of  tlrn 
King's  reign,  the  '  Statute  of  Gloucester  ;*  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
King's  reign,  the  '  Statute  of  Mortmain  ;*  in  the  tiiirteentb  year  of  tbe 
King's  reign,  the  *  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,*  the  *  Statute  of 
Winchester,'  and  tbe  'Statute  of  Vlrcwaupecte  agulh ;^  and  in  tbe 
eighteenth  year  of  the  King's  reign,  the  *  Statute  of  Quo  Warranto^* 
and  the  *  Statute  of  Quia  Empiore^.^  With  the  exception  of  tho 
establishment  of  estates  tail,  which  proved  such  aa  obstacle  to  tho 
alienation  of  land  till  defeated  by  the  fiction  of  Fines  and  Common 
Recover ieaj-^th esc  laws  were  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  legisJation, 
and  admirably  accommodated  the  law  to  tlie  changed  circumstanccii  of 
tbe  social  system^^wbicb  otight  to  bo  tbe  object  of  every  wise  legisla- 
tor. The  provisions  for  checking  tbe  accuninlation  of  property  in  the 
possession  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  for  defining  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  preventing  eubinfendation,  by  enacting 
that,  on  every  transfer  of  land,  it  shall  be  held  of  the  chief  lord  of  the 
fee,  and  for  the  appointment  of  tbe  circuits  of  tbe  Judges*,  such  as  we 
now  bave  thcm»  deserve  particular  commendiition.  Bnt  we  must  not 
conctude  tho  brief  notice  of  the  legisJation  of  this  perioflj  under  i 
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ftQi^6to  of  the  Chancellw,  without  mientionlng  the  'Ordinatlo  pro 
Sfcat^  Hiberhije/  for  efibctually  introducing  the  English  law  into  Ire- 
land,=  and'  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  from  the  rapacity  and  op- 
]^i?^9Biofi  of  the  fong^s  blficers ; — a  statute  framed  in  the  spirit  of  justice 
attd  wiBdt)m,  which,  if  steadily  enforced,  wonld  have  saved  Ireland  from 
te'flch  suflferrug,  and  England  from  much  disgrace." — Vol.  i;,  pp.  167-66. 

•  ,;It  isv  odd  that  the  Chancellor  D^  Bury,  eyen  while  he  wa? 
jjwliijig  jbi9  digdm;(>v:er;  tto  illiterM^  incapacity  of  th^;  laity>  he^ 
held,  before  he  died,  the  installation  not  only  of  the  first  laynmn^ 
Sir  John  Bourchier,  but  likewise  of  the  first  regularly  bred  com- 
mon-lawyer, Sir  Robert  Pamynge,  who  ever  held  the  Great  Seal. 
Pamynge,  dyinff  suddenly,  was  followed  by  Sadyngton,  also  a 
lawyer,  but  an  meflScient  judge,  who  would  not  deserve  to  be 
named,  if  the  record  of  the  ceremony  of  his  appointment  by  Ed- 
ward in.  did  not  show,  what  is  historically  curious,  that  "  the 
Chancellor  now  regularly  sat  in  his  Court  in  Westminster  Hall, 
surrounded  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery  as  his  assessors,"  After 
his  resignation,  the  Chancellors,  for  thirty  years,  were  once  more 
churchmen,  including  the  celebrated  W  illiam  of  Wickam,  of 
whose  chief  fame  the  enduring  monument  is  still  extant  in  Wind- 
sor Castle,  for  which  he  ftu^nished  the  designs  "  such  neadv 
as  we  now  behold  it,"  This  feeble  Chancellor  and  noble  archt* 
tect,  was  succeeded  by  the  virtuous  and  diligent  Thorpe,  and  by 
Knyvett,  ^  famous  in  his  profession,"  both  of  whom,  taken  from 
the  common-law  courts,  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  with  Lord 
Campbell,  "we  mky  wonder  that  the  Great  S6al  should  ever 
have  l)een  delivered  to  men  of  any  other  class ;  yet  the  next  re- 
gularly bred  lawyer  appointed  Chancellor  was  Sir  Thomas  More,^ 
u^  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  an  interval  of  above» 
150  years." 

The  popular  belief  in  the  misbegotten  deformity  of  the  body^ 
andi  in  ithe  native  ferocity  of  the  soul,  of  "  crook-back'd  Richara'/ 
will  be  shaken,  when  the  magic  of  Shakspeare  is  powerless.  The 
English  language,  therefore,  must  perish,  before  the  memory  of 
tlie  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  is  unassociated  with  hor- 
rors, whose  tears  blind  the  eye  to  the  unobtrusive  figure,  and 
whose  groans  choke  the  ear  against  the  gentle  whisper,  of  useful 
and  beneficent  legislation.  Then  it  was,  however,  that  raider 
the  guidance  of  Lord  Chancellor  John  Russell,'  whose  name 
is  redolent  to  us  of  Constitutional  ireedoin,  the  Parliament  of 
England  worked  in  such  good  earnest  to  reform  the  law  and  to 
improve  the  constitutions  of  the  country  as  to  elicit  firom  Lord 
Campbell  the  emphatic  avowal,  in  which  we  deliberately  coincide 
that  "  looking  to  the  results  of  its  deliberations  as  exhibited  in 
the  Statute  !mK)k,  we  have  no  di£Siculty  in  pronouncing  it  the 
most  meritorious  national  council  for  protecting  the  liberty  of  the 
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subjct?tj  and  putting  down  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice^ 
which  hatl  sat  since  the  time  of  Edward  I."'  Then,  too,  it  wa^ 
thatj  for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest,  tlie  laws  were  given  t^i 
the  people  of  England  in  their  own  umgnage;  and  in  tins  rei|] 
Acts  of  Parliament  were,  for  the  first  time,  p]*iiite(L  It  luia  been 
often  SO-  "Under  the  weakest  and  mostvieious  reign/-  Gibbon  \\i\i 
commemorated  that  ^^  tlic  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the  wisdon 
and  integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpiiin ;  and  the  purest  materiali 
of  the  Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Cara^ 
calla  and  liis  ministers/'  And  we  shall  avail  oiu'selves  of  thil 
opportunity  for  remarking  that^  througli  the  alteniations  of 
tional  tumult  and  national  repose,  of  individual  turpitude  and 
individual  integrityj  no  jmisdiction  and  no  system  of  law,  suet 
as  England  is  proud  of  possessing  in  its  Court  of  Chancciw,  could 
have  been  constantly  advancing  until  it  acrpiired  and  estaldished 
on  immoveable  foundations  its  }>redoiniiiant  influence  with  iwxU 
versal  apjirobation,  unless,  in  the  long  run,  tlie  good  Lord  (^han-J 
cellors  had  excessively  preponderated  over  tlie  bad,  and  luiless 
in  truth,  the  bad  judge  had  been  a  rare  exception  among  hia 
brethren. 

It  is  sad  J  certainly,  to  [^erceiv^e  that  some  of  the  most  distin^^ 
guished  men  in  the  illustrious  catalogue  are  branded  by  the  con-J 
viction,  or  obnoxious  to  the  imputation,  of  judicial  iniq 
But  the  depravit}^  and  ser\ility  of  an  And  ley  or  a  Rich  have  lef 
no  baneful  wrecks  j  while  Wolsey,  inflated  with  inordinate  powei! 
—  Bacon,  bhickcned  by  tlie  meanest  corruption — Nottuigham^ 
infuriated  by  an  almost  frantic  loyalty — have  reversed  the  com-i 
mon  maxim,  and  ])roved  that  the  good,  rather  than  the  evil  men 
doj  lives  after  them.  Wolsey  gi^eatly  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  Chancery,  permanently  influenced  the  whole  juridical  institu-ii 
tions  of  England,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  ^dgour  with  whicli 
he  repressed  perjury  and  chicanery  in  his  own  Court.  The 
"  Orders"  of  Bacon  *'  remain  a  monument  of  his  fame  as  a  great! 
Judge.  They  m'e  wisely  conceived,  and  exprv^ssetl  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  perspicuity.  They  are  the  foundation 
the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  arc  still  cited  as  an 
authority.""  And,  lastly,  Nottingham  reduced  equity,  as  contrtw^ 
distinguished  iroin  the  common  law  of  England,  into  a  scientific 
system,  and  is  hailed  as  "The  Eather  of  Equity"  Remember 
ing  how  much  the  system,  which  we  now  regard  vni\\  admira'*! 
tiou  in  its  consistent  and  symmetrical  maturity,  was  liable  in  it 
progress  to  the  impress  of  indi\adual  force,  to  the  gusts  of  ba 
passions,  and  to  the  neglectof  ignorance,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  its  founders  and  builders  have  nobly  co-operated  to  erect 
Temple  to  Justice,  worthy  of  our  well-ordered  and  free  Common** 
wealth. 
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It  was  a  vaunt  of  Chief-Justice  Pemberton,  that  "in  making 
law  he  had  outdone  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,"  And  the 
strictures  of  Lord  Campbell  on  the  conduct  of  James  I.,  who, 
"  to  the  dismay  of  Westminster  HaU,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
public,"  delivered  to  an  ecclesiastical  keeper  the  Great  Seal, 
which  had  been  held  for  sixty-three  years  previously  by  succes- 
sive lawyers,  reveal  the  immense  plastic  power  of  the  Chancellors 
in  moulding  the  law.  The  appointment  of  Bishop  Williams,  he 
says — 

"  has  not  been  sufficiently  censured  by  historians.  It  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  arbitrary  principles  on  which  the  Government  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  total  disregard  of  the  public  interest  and  of  public 
opinion  which  was  manifested  in  furtherance  of  any  scheme  or  whim  of 
the  King  or  the  minister.  Equity  had  become  a  branch  of  jurisprudence 
applicable  to  a  great  portion  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  (asT 
Lord  Bacon's  *  Orders'  demonstrate)  the  practice  and  doctrines  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  assumed  a  systematic  form.  No  one  was  fit  to 
preside  there  till  after  legal  lucubrations  of  twenty  years — and  a  Cam-* 
bridge  scholastic  divine,  although,  when  chaplain  to  a  Lord-Chancellor, 
he  had  affected  to  read  and  talk  a  little  law,  must  have  been  as  igno- 
rant of  the  questions  coming  before  him  as  the  door-keepers  of  his 
Court.  He  was  to  superintend  the  general  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  realm,  who  had  never  acted  as  a  judge,  except  at  the 
Waldegrave  Petty  Sessions,  in  making  an  order  of  bastardy,  or  allow- 
ing a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  parish  poor.  The  case  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  elevation  of  such  men  as  Warham,  Morton,  or  Wolsey, 
who  had  regularly  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  who  lived  in  times 
when  the  Chancellor  was  expected  to  act  according  to  his  own  notions 
of  justice,  without  regard  to  rule  or  precedent." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  446-47. 

But  Bacon's  Orders  also  demonstrate  exactly  by  what  means 
and  what  hands  the  systematic  form  of  procedure  and  principle 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  originated,  continued,  and  conso- 
lidated. In  the  time  of  Williams,  the  cases  in  Chancery  were 
not  reported,  anjj  precedents  were  not  considered  binding  there 
as  in  other  courts;  and  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  deciding  the  merits  of  a  cause,  was  less  expected,  or  less 
able  then  to  act  according  to  his  own  notions  than  were  Warham 
or  Wolsey.  The  suitors  were  in  fetters,  forged  for  and  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Judge, — who,  on  the  other  hand,  roved,  as  far 
as  we  can  discern,  in  the  latitude  of  a  very  unrestrained  freedom, 
until  die  methodical  intellect,  and  disinterested  love  of  justice  of 
Chancellor  Nottingham,  the  Father  of  Equity,  assigned  those 
boundaries  to,  and  reared  those  walls  around,  the  practice  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  raised  the  administra- 
tion and  the  study  alike  of  its  laws  to  the  unwavering  security 
and  stable  dignity  of  a  science.    The  orbits  of  jtmsprudence  and 
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jurisdiction  were  then  prescribed;  and  from  the  era  of  that  ^reaj 
and  inestimable  Chanccllorj — although  the  cunning  of  Guilfor 
and  the  violence  of  JefiVeys  intervened — "  we  scent  the  moniinj 
air"  of  better  days. 

Upon  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  uniting  in  the  persoB 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  higli  political  and  judicial  functions, 
considerable  diflerence  of  o]>iiHon  exists*     These  biographies  ^vil 
l*e8uscitate  tlie  disputed  question  in  the  tninds  of  many  readers 
Our  own  decided  opinion  is,  tliat  an  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  the  office  is  neither  desirable  nor  advisable.     We  think  so,  in 
the  tace  oi*  much  which  appai'cntly  directs  and  compels  us  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.    The  Chancel  lor,  as  the  confidential  advisei 
J  of  the  monarch,   the  door-keeper  to  the   cabinet  of  his  seerel 
[tlioughts  and  real  intentions,  was  a  politician  before  he  was 
!  judge.     In  the  eyes  of  a  despot  ical  king,  the  success  of  liis  owi 
policy,  and  the  unscrupulous  exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative 
naturally  found  more  favour  than  the  welfare  of  the  law,  or  th€ 
righteous  administration  of  justice.     The  stalwart  soldier,  the 
wary  diplomatist,  the  obsequious  courtier,  were  recommended  bj 
more  cogent  qualifications  than  legal  lore ;  first  of  all,  becaua 
the  minister  of  the  Cmwn  was  more  important  than  the  ma 
trate  of  the  peoi>lej  and  likewise,  because,  according  to  the  tem-^ 
I  per  of  the  sovereign  and  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  force,  or  crafty 
or  pliancy,  might  so  break  or  bend  the  law  itself,  *is  to  turn  the 
rampart  and  charter  of  freedom  into  the  gateway  and  wai'mnt  of, 
tyranny.    To  that  office,  whose  immaculate  whiteness  should  not! 
be  sullied  even  by  the  bodiless  shadow  of  suspicion j  bad  men,,^ 
actuated  by  bad  motives,  perpetrating  bad  deeds,  were  raisetl ; 
and  from  that  office  good  raen^  stubborn  in  honoui*,  and  active  ia 
integiity  were  deposed,  in  order  that  virtue  might  not  obstructi 
and  that  profligacy  might  facilit^ite  the  commission  of  iiidefen^ 
sihle  oppressions  and  crimes.     The  willow  was  fostered :  the 
was  uprooted,    l^aulet,  whose  age  almost  spanned  a  century,  die^ 
placidly  in  his  bed ;  More,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  fell  by 
stroke  of  the  headsman  on  the  scaffi:>ld.     We  see  1 
long  luie  of  Enghsh  Chancellors,  and  in  thejn,  the  ^  .. 

less  vividly  than  the  majesty  of  which  himianit^  >    VTi 

see  further  that  their  position  as  Jlinisters  o^ 
wdielming  majority  of  instances,  influenced 
t ion,  and  coloured  their  judicial  ca     ir,     ' 
us.     The  progi^ss  of  the  strnorrfl*       ixr 
rui^tion  and  honesty, — the  •- 

supremacy  of  justice,  has  btx 
At  the  period  when  Lord 
prospect,  we  are  only  c 
if  in  the  worst  tim<. 
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iheoherent  and  infirm,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  union  of 
functions,  hetei?ogeneous  in  themselves,  and  abstractly  dangerous 
in  their  amalgamation,  have  practically  accelerated,  instead  of  re- 
tarding— hardened  instead  of  weakening — the  incomparable  con- 
stitution which  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  we  shall  deprecate  and  op- 
pose their  disjunction  now.   Ever  since  the  Revolution,  the  star  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  judge  has  been  permanently  in  the  ascendant. 
A  titular  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  while  he  delegates  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  is  in  reality  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  or  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  is  an  extinct  monster,  whose  skeleton  may 
be  reinvested  with  all  its  incongruous  attributes  on  the  glowing 
canvass  of  the  biographer,  but  which  will  never  again,  in  ani- 
mated absurdity,  range  the  domains  of  Westminster  Hall.     A 
Lyndhurst  and  a  Cottenham,  we  fancy,  mingle  in  the  resplendent 
festivities  of  Buckingham  Palace  without  the  dread  of  encounter- 
ing a  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  shall  supplant  them  "  by  the 
excellent  constitution  of  his  leg,"  or  of  forfeiting  the  approbation 
of  a  greater  and  happier  queen  than  Elizabeth,  because  they  do 
not  *^  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto." 
The  facts  which  our  forefathers  witnessed  sound  to  us  like  fables. 
But  why  should  the  ebb  and  flow  of  political  parties  in  the  state 
strand  or  float  a  public  officer,  whose  legal  acquirements  and 
abilities  alone  justify  his  promotion?     Our  answer  is,  on  this 
very  account — because  we  are  sure  that  his  appointment  must 
rest  upon  his  thorough  suitableness  for  the  judicial  office — do  we 
seriously  maintain  that  there  is  no  inconvenience  and  no  danger' 
in  the  occasional  change  in  the  individual  officer,  which  is  not 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefit  of  his  active  presence 
in,  and  cordial  co-operation  with,  the  Ministry  which  for  the  time 
rules  the  destinies  of  the  empire.     We  should  hear  with  less 
alarm  of  the  elevation  of  the  most  furious  partizan  to  the  wool- 
sack, than  of  the  formation  of  a  British  Cabinet  which  design- 
edly shut  its  door  against  the  Lord  Chancellor.     The  constitu- 
tion gains  more,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  practical  recognition,  in 
its  daily  working,  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  the  Head  of  the  Law,  than  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice will  ever  suffer  from  a  casual  contamination  of  political 
prejudice. 

Reluctantly  we  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  wander  leisurely 
througk  these  volumes ;  but  an  index  of  their  contents  is  as 
superfluous  as  an  abridgement  would  be  hopeless.  The  biographies 
of  such  men  as  Fortescue,  Ellesmere,  Bridgeman,  and  Notting- 
ham, nsust  have  been  more  congegwal  to  the  author  than  those  of 
Ridh,  01*  JFinch,  or  even  Shaftesbury*  But  equal  diligence, 
every  where  animates  his  researches ;  equal  fitirness  ^eryivheip  : 

VOL.  V.      NO.  IX.  I  -./ 
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guides  his  decisions.  The  same  lines  of  undaunted  truth  arc 
salient  in  the  portraits  of  Wbiteluck  and  of  Clarendon  ;  and  ir 
the  character  of  the  illustriou.s  Chancellor  of  Charles  IL  we  shtiJ' 
recall,  for  the  last  time  to  the  observation  of  our  readers,  thos 
merits  which  characterize  the  work.| 

'*  He  l)im.s^lf  lias  left  us  more  litsting  memorials  of  his  existence  than 
marble  or  brass  could  furnish  ;  aod  he  certainly  is  a  memorable  per^un-i 
age  in  our  annals,  both  by  his  ac!tion3  and  his  writings.     Without  tki 
original  genius  and  comprchGnsive  grasp  of  intellect  wliich  di!:stingni8he 
hia  predecessor,  Bacon,  he  had  an  acute  and  vigorous  nnderstandin^ 
which^  united  svitli  unwearied  industry,  made  him  a  man  of  most  re-5 
spcctablo   acquirements;,   ami   admirably  adapted   him  for   the  scene 
through  wliieli  ho  was  to  pass,     I  a  ordinary  times  lie  would  have  been 
known  during  his  life  merely  to  I  lis  own  family^  his  personal  friends 
and  his  profession,  and  would  liave  been  forgotten  so  soon  as  the  t^jiiil 
liad  closed  oyer  him  ;  but  amid  civil  strife  and  revolutions,  he  was  qaai 
liHed  to  take  a  Icadiug  part,  and  to  influence  the  opinions  and  tha 
conduct  of  raankind.     For  delicacy  of  observation  and  felicity  of  deli-^ 
neation  of  the  character  of  contemporaries,  he  is  almost  without  a  rivak 

'*  In  his  conduct  wo  have  mucli  more  to  conmiend  than  to  censure 
riis  early  career  was  without  a  blemisli ;  and  it  is  only  in  considering 
how  few  would  have  done  the  same,  tliat  we  can  properly  appreciate  hii 
merit  in  seeking  to  gain  distinction  by  tlie  liberal  practice  of  his  pro 
fession,  instead  of  retiring  to  obscure  indolence  upon  the  competenc 
left  him  by  his  father, — and  in  readily  renounei ug  that  profession  whe5 
it  had  become  to  him  a  source  of  large  emolumeut,  that  he  might  be  fre 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  the  great  crisia 
of  his  country's  fate.     His  eflbrts  at  the  opening  of  t!ie  Long  Parlia 
nient  for  the  punishinent  of  the  Judges,  and  the  correction  of  abuses 
showed  him   to  ho  a  sincere  friend  of  constitutional  freedom;  and 
ho  went  too  far  in  supporting  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  he  might  well 
be  excused,  from  the  general  enthusiasm  then  prevailing,  and  the  coun-« 
ten  an  CO  of  the  virtuoun  men  with  whom  he  aeted.     He  went  over  to  ihi 
King  at  a  time  when  the  disinterestedness  of  his  motives  wa*^  above  sdl 
snspicion  ;  and  the  sound  advice  which  he  then  gave,  if  it  had  been  fol-J 
lowed,  would  either  have  warded  off' a  rupture,  or  would  probably  hav« 
insured  success  to  the  royal  cause.     We  shall  nowhere  find  better  illua 
t rated,  than  in  the  st^te  papers  he  then  wrote,  the  souud  principles  ( 
representative  government  and  limited  monarchy.     In  his  first  exile  wej 
are  called  upon  to  forgive  the  jealousy  and  hatred  he  displayed  towards 
his  rival.  Lord  Keeper  Herbert — which  we  can  do,  while  we  admire  hij 
fidelity,  hi**  industry,  and  his  fortitude. 

"  We  see  him  cm  a  more  trying  scene,  when  in  possession  of  suprenifl 
power ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  defend  or  much  to  palliate  thi 
gross  breach  of  his  solemn  engagements  to  the  Presbyterians — his  ex4 
treme  illiberality  in  matters  of  church  discipline — his  long-continue'' 
neg^otiation  with  the  Queen  to  induce  lier  to  take  the  King's  mistrea 
,iilto  her  establishment  as  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour— his  earnest  dis 
'at'owals  of  h a viog  counteracted  the  King's  designs  on  Miss  Stuart — hii 
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affected  indignation  at  the  announcement  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  pretended  wish  that  she  were  his  mis- 
tress— his  encouraging  the  King  to  receive  money  privately  from  France 
— his  sale  of  an  important  fortress,  added  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
dominions  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  expense 
of  the  King's  profligate  pleasures — his  repeal  of  the  triennial  act,  with- 
out any  effectual  provision  to  limit  the  duration  or  to  prevent  the  inter- 
mission of  parliaments — or  his  violent  opposition  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  supplies,  and  the  revision  by  parliament  of  the  public  expenditure. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  his  steady  adherence  to 
the  promise  of  indemnity,  notwithstanding  the  odium  he  thereby  incurred 
with  the  dominant  party — his  opposition  to  the  plan  of  rendering  the 
crown  independent  of  parliament  by  the  grant  of  a  large  permanent 
revenue — ^his  confirmation  of  the  abolition  of  military  tenures  and  re- 
enactment  of  other  good  laws  of  the  Commonwealth — his  opposition  to 
the  Dutch  war — his  steady  support  of  the  reformed  religion,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  the  favour  of  the  King — and  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  open 
immorality,  which,  flowing  from  the  court,  was  threatening  to  corrupt 
the  manners  of  the  whole  nation.  If  disposed  to  blame  him  very 
severely  for  remaining  in  oflfice  when  his  advice  was  not  followed,  and 
he  disapproved  of  the  measures  of  the  Government,  we  should  remember 
that  then  a  unanimous  cabinet  was  not  considered  by  any  means  neces- 
sary,— ^persons  once  appointed  to  the  oflices  of  Treasurer,  or  Chancellor, 
or  Secretary  of  State,  no  more  thought  of  voluntarily  resigning  than  a 
common-law  judge, — and,  till  the  King  dismissed  them,  they  went  on 
doing  the  duties  of  their  departments  and  giv^ing  their  opinions  at  the 
council  table  when  required  to  do  so,  leaving  the  sovereign  to  decide 
when  his  ministers  were  divided.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  Clarendon's 
administration,  we  must  likewise  always  bear  in  mind  what  a  character 
he  had  to  manage  in  Charles  II., — and  we  should  look  to  that  King's 
subsequent  conduct  under  other  counsellors." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  258-260. 

We  well  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  the  loud  cheering  which  rung  through  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  thus  addressed  Lord  Camp- 
bell : — "  My  noble  and  learned  friend  knows  well  how  to  employ 
his  leisure.  He  has  lately  favoured  us  with  a  book  full  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction,  by  which  he  has  greatly  enhanced  his 
own  reputation,  and  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity ;  and  if  he  continues  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  similar 
labours,  the  public  will  certainly  not  have  much  cause  to  regret 
his  want  of  other  employment."  It  was  a  just  eulogy,  and  a 
graceful  compliment. 
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Art.  Y.— 'Annals  of  the  English  Bible,     By  the  Rev.  CiiBISTO-*^ 
PHER  A^DEESQN.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     Londorij  1845. 

The  noontide  of  Papal  do  in  in  ion  extends  throaph  the  thirteenth  I 
century,     liome  was  then  once  more  mistress  of  the  world,  ami 
kings  were  her  vassals,     "  The   superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to  I 
temporal  j)owerj  or,   at  least,,  the  absolute  independence  of  the  ' 
former,  may  be  considered/'  says  liallam,  "  as  the  key-note  which 
regulates  every  passage  in  the  canon  law/"*     No  bond,  however 
sacretlj  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  Church  power. 
Promissory   oaths   were   frequently   annulled^    especially  when  ! 
made  by  sovereigns  to  their  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  with  reference  to  the  Great  Charter.     Dispensations  i 
from  the  marriage  vows  rentlerctl  divorce  and  even  [>olygaoiy  i 
matters  of  ordinary  occuiTence  in  high  life.     Unreasonable  re-| 
strictions  led  indirectly  to  unbounded  laxity  and  demorahzation- 
Marriages  were  forbidden  not  mei'ely  within  the  limits  which  j 
Nature  prescribes,   but  as  far  as   the  seventh  degree  of  colla- 
teral consangnhiity ;  and  in  addition  to  tins  came  innumerable] 
degrees  of  affinity,  arising  out  of  the   sacraments  of  baptism 
and  matrimony,     lleiice  **  histoiy  is  full  of  dissolutions  of  mar- 
riage, obtained  by  fickle  passion  or  cold-hearted  ambition^  to  [ 
which  the  Churcli  has  not  scnipled  to  pander  on  some  sugges-^j 
tion  of  relationship/' 

Not  only  the  appointment  of  bishops,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  1 
the  patronage  of  interior  benefices,  was  assumed  by  the  Pope,  till  J 
*' as  in  the  history  of  all  usurping  govern  men  t^,  time  changed  J 
anomaly  into  system,  and  injury  into  ricrht."     Provisions,  re- 
serves, taxation  of  the   clerg>',  enormously  swelled   the   coffers] 
of  the  Eonian  court.     Gregory  IX,  preached  a  crusade  against] 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  in  u  quarrel  which  only  concerned  his 
temporal  principality,  and  the  Uhureli  of  England  was  taxed  by] 
his  authority  to  carry  on  this  holy  war.     After  that,  no  bounda 
were  set  to  such  exactions.     "  The  usurers  of  Caliors  and  Loni- 
hardy,  residing  in  London,  took  u|>  the  trade  of  agency  for  the 
Pope,  and  in  a  few  years  he  is  said,  partly  by  levies  of  money, 
partly  by  the  revenues  of  benefices,  to  have  plundered  the  king- 
dom of  no  less  than  £l5,000j000  sterling  of  our  money.  Pillaged 
on  every  slight  occasion,  without  law  and  without  redress ;  even 
the  clerg}'  came  to  regard  their  once  paternal   monarch  as  an 
.arbitrary  oppressor.     All  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  following 
:ctntaries  complain  in  terms  of  the  most  unmeasured  indignation, 
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and  seem  almost  ready  to  reform  the  general  abuses  of  the 
Church." 

At  length  the  nations  beean  to  feel  restive  under  the  galling 
yoke.  None  had  been  so  heavily  burdened  as  England,  "  ob- 
sequious beyond  all  other  countries  to  the  arrogance  of  her 
hierarchy ;  especially  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  when  the 
nation  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and  eflFeminate  superstition."  This 
characteristic  she  retained  for  ages  after  the  Conquest. 

Excommunication  was  the  lever  by  which  the  clergy  moved 
the  world.  Monarchs  were  dethroned — dynasties  changed — 
kingdoms  given  away — and  national  rights  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Invasions  were  encouraged,  and  the  banner  of  conquest  was 
formally  and  solemnly  blessed,  as  in  the  memorable  cases  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  11.  of  England,  on  condition 
that  the  Pope  should  share  the  spoil ;  and  for  this  even  the  ancient 
national  saints  and  their  holiest  shrines  were  desecrated, — their 
names,  whether  Saxon  or  Celtic,  cast  out  as  evil  and  profane  I 

"  There  is  a  spell  wrought  by  uninterrupted  good  fortune,  which 
captivates  men's  understanding,  and  persuades  them  against  reasoning 
and  analogy,  that  violent  power  is  immortal  and  irresistible.  The 
spell  is  broken  by  the  first  change  of  success.  We  have  seen  the 
working  and  the  dissipation  of  this  charm  with  a  rapidity  to  which 
the  events  of  former  times  bear  as  remote  a  relation  as  the  gradual 
processes  of  nature  to  her  deluges  and  volcanoes.  In  tracing  the 
Papal  empire  over  mankind,  we  have  no  such  marked  and  definite 
crises  of  revolution.  But  slowly,  like  the  retreat  of  waters,  or  the 
stealthy  pace  of  old  age,  that  extraordinary  power  over  human  opinion 
has  been  subsiding  for  five  centuries." 

There  grew  up,  by  slow  degrees,  a  conviction  of  "  that  sacred 
truth,  which  superstition  and  sophistry  have  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  from  the  heart  of  man — that  no  tyrannical  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  a  Divine  commission  Literature, 
too  long  the  passive  handmaid  of  spiritual  despotism,  began  to 
assert  her  nobler  birthright  of  ministering  to  liberty  and  truth." 
And  when  she  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  joint  triumph 
at  the  Reformation,  the  Art  of  Printing  appeared,  to  add  an  hun- 
dred fold  to  her  power. 

But  long  before  the  Reformation,  the  Papacy  had  to  contend 
with  a  foe  far  mightier  and  more  unrelenting ;  for  literature  might 
be  bribed,  and  learning  might  be  set  up  against  learning.  It 
had  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  conscience  roused  and  guided 
by  the  Word  of  God. 

During  many  ages  of  profound  ignorance,  our  forefathers 
"  slept  the  sleep  of  orthodoxy,"  seldom  disturbed  by  the  lights  of 
reason,  or  the  sounds  of  dissent.  But  from  the  twelfth  century 
this  was  no  longer  the  case.     "  An  inundation  of  heresy  broke 
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siibjectj  and  putting  down  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  bad  sat  since  the  time  of  Edward  I;*  Then,  too,  it  was 
that,  for  the  first  time  sinee  the  Conquest,  the  law^s  w^cre  given  to 
the  peopk  of  England  in  their  own  langnage;  and  in  this  reign 
Acts  of  Parliament  w  ere,  lor  the  first  time^  printed.  It  has  been 
often  so.  '^  Under  the  weakest  and  mostvieious  !*ejgn/'  Gibbon  has 
commemorated  that  '^  the  seat  of  jnstice  w^as  filled  by  the  wisdom 
and  integi'ity  of  Papinian  and  UJpian ;  and  the  pm^est  materials 
of  tlie  Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  w  ith  the  names  of  Cara- 
calla  and  bis  ministers/'  And  wc  shall  avail  oiu-selves  of  tliis 
opportunity  for  remarking  that,  through  the  alternations  of  na- 
tional tumnlt  and  national  repose,  of  individual  turpitude  and 
indi'vidual  integrity,  no  jurisdiction  and  no  system  of  law,  such 
as  England  is  proud  of  [jossessing  in  its  Court  of  Chancery,  could 
have  been  constantly  advancing  until  it  acquired  aiKl  estalilished 
on  immoveable  fomidations  its  predominant  inHuence  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  unless,  in  the  lon^^  run,  the  good  Lord  (Chan- 
cellors had  excessively  pre]ion(ierate<.l  over  the  bad,  and  unless, 
in  truth,  the  bad  judge  had  been  a  rare  exception  among  his 
brethren. 

It  is  sad,  certainly,  to  perceive  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  tlie  illustrious  catalogue  are  branded  by  the  con- 
victioB;,  or  obnoxious  to  the  imputation,  of  judicial  iniquitj% 
But  the  depravity  and  servility  of  an  Audlej  or  a  Kich  have  left 
no  baneful  wrecKs ;  while  Wolsey,  inflated  with  inorcUnate  power 
— ^  Bacon,  blackened  by  the  meanest  corruption— Nottmgham, 
infuriated  by  an  almost  frantic  loyalty— have  reversed  the  com- 
mon maxim,  and  proved  that  the  good,  leather  than  the  evil  raen 
doj  lives  after  them.  Wolsey  greatly  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  Chancery,  permanently  influenced  the  whole  juridical  institu- 
tions of  England,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  vigour  with  which 
he  repressed  perjury  and  cliiamery  in  Ins  own  Couit.  The 
^^  Orders"  of  Bacon  '^  remain  a  nionument  of  bis  fame  as  a  great 
Judge,  They  are  wisely  conceived,  and  exj^ressed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  perspicuity.  They  are  the  foundation  of 
the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  arc  still  cited  as  an 
authority."'  And,  h^stly,  Nottingham  reduced  equity,  as  contra- 
distinguished  from  the  common  law^  of  England,  into  a  scientific 
system,  and  is  hailed  as  **  The  Father  of  Kquity,'*  Renicmber- 
ing  how  much  the  system,  which  we  now^  regard  with  adinira- 
tion  in  its  consistent  and  symmetrical  maturity,  was  liable  in  its 
progress  to  tlie  impress  of  indi\idual  force,  to  the  gusts  of  bad 
passions,  and  to  the  neglect  of  ignorance,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  its  Ibnnders  and  builders  have  nobly  co-operated  to  erect  a 
Temple  to  Justice,  worthy  of  our  well-ordered  and  free  Common- 
wealth, 
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It  was  a  vaunt  of  Chief-Justice  Pemberton,  that  "in  making 
law  he  had  outdone  King,  Lords,  and  Commons."  And  the 
Strictures  of  Lord  Campbell  on  the  conduct  of  James  I.,  who, 
"  to  the  dismay  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
public,"  delivered  to  an  ecclesiastical  keeper  the  Great  Seal, 
which  had  been  held  for  sixty-three  years  previously  by  succes- 
sive lawyers,  reveal  the  immense  plastic  power  of  the  Chancellors 
in  moulding  the  law.  The  appointment  of  Bishop  Williams,  he 
says — 

"  has  not  been  sufficiently  censured  by  historians.  It  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  arbitrary  principles  on  which  the  Government  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  total  disregard  of  the  public  interest  and  of  public 
opinion  which  was  manifested  in  furtherance  of  any  scheme  or  whim  of 
the  King  or  the  minister.  Equity  had  become  a  branch  of  jurisprudence 
applicable  to  a  great  portion  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  (asT 
Lord  Bacon's  *  Orders'  demonstrate)  the  practice  and  doctrines  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  assumed  a  systematic  form.  No  one  was  fit  to 
preside  there  till  after  legal  lucubrations  of  twenty  years — and  a  Cam- 
bridge scholastic  divine,  although,  when  chaplain  to  a  Lord-Chancellor, 
he  had  affected  to  read  and  talk  a  little  law,  must  have  been  as  igno- 
rant of  the  questions  coming  before  him  as  the  door-keepers  of  his 
Court.  Ife  was  to  superintend  the  general  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  realm,  who  had  never  acted  as  a  judge,  except  at  the 
Waldegrave  Petty  Sessions,  in  making  an  order  of  bastardy,  or  allow- 
ing a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  parish  poor.  The  case  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  elevation  of  such  men  as  Warham,  Morton,  or  Wolsey, 
who  had  regularly  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  who  lived  in  times 
when  the  Chancellor  was  expected  to  act  according  to  his  own  notions 
of  justice,  without  regard  to  rule  or  precedent." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  446-47. 

But  Bacon's  Orders  also  demonstrate  exactly  by  what  means 
and  what  hands  the  systematic  form  of  procedure  and  principle 
in  the  Court  of  Chancenr  was  originated,  continued,  and  conso- 
lidated. In  the  time  of  Williams,  the  cases  in  Chancery  were 
not  reported,  anjj  precedents  were  not  considered  binding  there 
as  in  other  courts;  and  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  deciding  the  merits  of  a  cause,  was  less  expected,  or  less 
able  then  to  act  according  to  his  own  notions  than  were  Warham 
or  Wolsey.  The  suitors  were  in  fetters,  forged  for  and  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Judge, — who,  on  the  other  hand,  roved,  as  far 
as  we  can  discern,  in  the  latitude  of  a  very  unrestrained  ilreedom, 
until  the  methodical  intellect,  and  disinterested  love  of  justice  of 
Chancellor  Nottingham,  the  Father  of  Equity,  assigned  those 
boundaries  to,  and  reared  those  walls  around,  the  practice  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  raised  the  administra- 
tion and  the  study  alike  of  its  laws  to  the  unwavering  security 
and  stable  dignity  of  a  science.    The  orbits  of  jurisprudence  and 
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jurisdiction  were  tlicn  prescribed ;  and  from  the  era  of  that  gre:4|| 

and  ill  estimable  Chancellor, — altlioogh  tho  cminiiig  of  Giiilfbrdl 
and  the  Yiolence  of  Jeffin^ys  intervened—"  we  scent  the  morning 
air"  of  better  days. 

Upon  the  ]>ropriety  and  experlieney  of  uniting  in  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  higli  poUtical  and  jodiend  functions, 
.considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists.     These  biographies  wi I 
*  resuscitate  the  disputed  question  in  the  minds  of  many  readera^i 
Om'  ow n  decided  opinion  is,  that  an  alteration  in  the  eonstitutjoi] 
of  the  office  is  neitlier  desirable  nor  advisable.     We  think  so,  ittj 
ie  face  of  much  which  apparently  directs  and  compels  us  to  an  I 
opposite  conclusion.    The  Chancellor,  as  the  confidential  adviseif I 
of  the  monarchy  the  door-keeper  to  tlie   cabinet  of  his  secret j 
tlioughts  and  real  intentions,  was  a  politician  l)efore  he  was  ^ 
judge.     In  the  eyes  of  a  despoticid  king,  the  success  of  his  ow^n;! 
pohcy,  and  the  unscru]>ulous  exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative 
naturally  found  more  favour  than  the  welfare  of  tlie  law,  or  thai 
righteous  administration  of  justice.     The  stalwart  soldier,  thej 
wary  diplomatist,  the  obsequious  courtier,  were  recommended  byJ 
more  cogent  qualifications  than  legal  lore ;  first  of  all,  becaii 
the  minister  of  the  CiXJivn  was  more  important  than  tlie  magis-«^ 
trate  of  the  people,  and  likew^ise,  because,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  sovereign  and  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  force,  (»r  craft,  \ 
or  pliancy,  might  so  break  or  bend  the  law  itself,  as  to  turn  the . 
rampart  and  charter  of  freedom  into  the  gateway  and  wairant  of  | 
tyranny*    To  that  office,  whose  immaculate  whiteness  should  not 
he  sullied  even  by  the  bodiless  shadow  of  suspicion,  bad  men, 
actuated  by  bad  motives,  perpetrating  bad  deeds,  w^ere  raised  ; 
and  from  that  office  good  men,  stubborn  in  honom^,  and  active  m  , 
integrity  were  deposed,  in  order  that  virtue  might  not  obstruct, 
and  that  profligacy  might  facilitate  the  commission  of  indefen-  j 
sible  op]>ress!ons  and  crimes.     The  willow  was  fostered:  the  oak, 
was  uprooted,    Paulet,  whose  age  almost  spanned  a  century,  tiled  | 
placidly  in   his  bed ;  More,  in   his   fifty-fifth  year,  fell   by  the 
stroke  of  the  headsman  on  the  scaffohh     We  see  before  us  the  ^ 
long  line  of  Enghsh  Chancellors,  and  in  them,  the  meanness  no^'i 
less  vividly  than  the  majesty  of  w^hich  humanity  is  capable.    We 
see  fuither  that  their  position  as  Ministers  of  State,  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  instances,  influenced  their  jinlicial  promo- 
tion, and  coloured  their  jutlicial  career.    All  this  does  not  dismay 
us.     The  progress  of  the  struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  cor- 
ruption and  honesty, — the  pernicious   abuse,   and  the  healthy 
supremacy  of  justice,  has  been  steadily  true  to  the  worthier  issue* 
At  the  period  when  Lord  Campbell,  for  the  pi-esent,  closes  the 
prospect,  we  are  only  coming  out  of  darkness  into  the  light.  And 
if  in  thew^orst  times,  when  om*  political  system  w^as  un proportioned, , 
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iiieoherent  and  infirm,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  union  of 
ftinctions,  hetei^ogeneous  in  themselves,  and  abstractly  dangerous 
in  their  amalgamation,  have  practically  accelerated,  instead  of  re- 
tarding— hardened  instead  of  weakening — the  incomparable  con- 
stitution which  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  we  shall  deprecate  and  op- 
pose their  disjunction  now.  Ever  since  the  Revolution,  the  star  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  judge  has  been  permanently  in  the  ascendant. 
A  titular  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  wnile  he  delegates  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  is  in  reality  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  or  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  is  an  extinct  monster,  whose  skeleton  may 
be  reinvested  with  all  its  incongruous  attributes  on  the  glowing 
canvass  of  the  biographer,  but  which  will  never  again,  in  ani- 
mated absurdity,  range  the  domains  of  Westminster  Hall.  A 
Lyndhurst  and  a  Cottenham,  we  fancy,  mingle  in  the  resplendent 
festivities  of  Buckingham  Palace  without  the  dread  of  encounter- 
ing a  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  shall  supplant  them  "  by  the 
excellent  constitution  of  his  leg,"  or  of  forfeiting  the  approbation 
of  a  greater  and  happier  queen  than  Elizabeth,  because  they  do 
not  *^  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto." 
The  facts  which  our  forefathers  witnessed  sound  to  us  like  fables. 
But  why  should  the  ebb  and  flow  of  political  parties  in  the  state 
strsmd  or  float  a  public  officer,  whose  legal  acquirements  and 
abilities  alone  justify  his  promotion?  Our  answer  is,  on  this 
very  account — because  we  are  sure  that  his  appointment  must 
rest  upon  his  thorough  suitableness  for  the  judicial  office — do  we 
seriously  maintain  that  there  is  no  inconvenience  and  no  danger' 
in  the  occasional  change  in  the  individual  officer,  which  is  not 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefit  of  his  active  presence 
in,  and  cordial  co-operation  with,  the  Ministry  which  for  the  time 
rules  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  We  should  hear  with  less 
alarm  of  the  elevation  of  the  most  furious  partizan  to  the  wool- 
sack, than  of  the  formation  of  a  British  Cabinet  which  design- 
edly shut  its  door  against  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  constitu- 
tion gains  more,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  practical  recognition,  in 
its  daily  working,  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  the  Head  of  the  Law,  than  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice will  ever  sufler  from  a  casual  contamination  of  political 
prejudice. 

Keluctantly  we  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  wander  leisurely 
througk  these  volumes;  but  an  index  of  their  contents  is  as 
superfluous  as  an  abridgement  would  be  hopeless.  The  biographies 
of  such  men  as  Fortescue,  Ellesmere,  Bridgeman,  and  Notting- 
ham, nsust'have  been  niore  congeawal  to  the  author  than  those  of 
Ril5h,  or*  JFihch,  or  even  Shaftesbury*  Biit  equal  diligence  ^ 
every  where  aoriimates  his  researches ;  equal  feirnesS  ^etj^hem  : 
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guides  bis  decisions.     The  same  lines  of  iirKlaunted  truth 
salient  in  ilie  portraits  of  Wliiteluck  and  of  Clarendon ;  and 
tJie  chai-acter  of  the  illustrious  Chancellor  of  Charles  II.  we  shalll 
recall,  for  the  last  time  to  the  observation  of  our  readei's^  thos 
merits  vvhieh  chamcterizc  the  work,] 

''  He  himself  bas  left  us  move  Itustiiig  raemoriaJa  of  his  existence  tlinia 
marble  or  brass  could  furtiiab  ;  and  be  certaiiily  is  a  memorahle  j>erson4 
age  in  our  annals,  both  by  hia  actions  and  bis  writiugs^  AVitbtnit  tli 
original  genius  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  intellect  which  distinguifilie 
bis  pre*teceas(}r,  liacon,  he  had  an  acute  aad  vigorous  aiiderstauding^j 
which,  united  with  unwearied  industry,  made  liim  a  man  of  luost  re-i 
spectablo  actjuirementSj  and  admiriihly  atlapted  him  for  the  seeue 
through  wbieb  be  was  to  pass.  In  ordin:u'y  times  he  would  Lave  been 
known  during  bis  hfe  merely  to  bis  own  fanilJy,  bi^  personal  frienda 
and  bia  profession,  and  would  bave  been  forgotten  so  soon  as  the  tuml 
had  closed  over  him  ;  Inii  timid  eivii  strife  and  revolutions,  he  wm  iiua^ 
lified  to  take  a  leatling  part,  and  to  inllyence  the  opinions  and  t!i0 
conduct  of  mankind.  For  deheacy  of  observation  and  felicity  of  deli^ 
neation  of  the  character  of  con  tempo  riuies,  be  is  almost  without  a  rival.'' 

'^  In  bis  conduct  we  have  much  more  to  commen<l  than  to  censure 
His  early  career  was  without  a  blemish  ;  and  it  is  only  in  cousideriuj 
Low  few  wMmld  have  done  the  same,  that  we  can  projicrly  appreciate  bii 
merit  in  seeking  to  gain  distinction  by  the  liWraL  practice  of  bis  pro 
fession,  instoail  of  retiring  to  obscure  indolence  upon  the  eompetenc 
left  bini  by  his  fattier, — and  in  readily  renouncing  that  professien  wben 
it  bad  become  to  bira  a  source  of  large  emolument,  that  he  might  he  free 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  the  great  crisii 
of  his  country's  fate*     His  efforts  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parlia-J 
meat  for  the  punishment  of  the  Judges^  and  the  correction  of  abuses 
showed  him   to  be  a  sincere  friend  of  constitutional  freedom ;  and  il 
ho  went  too  Air  in  suppoiiiug  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  he  might  well 
be  excused,  from  the  genenil  enthusiasm  then  prevailing,  and  the  coun'* 
tenance  of  the  virtuous  men  w^ith  whom  he  acted*     He  went  over  to  tb^ 
King  at  a  time  when  the  disinterestedness  of  his  motives  was  above  all 
suspicion  ;  and  the  sound  advice  which  he  then  gave,  if  it  bad  been  fol^ 
lowed,  would  either  bave  warded  oflVa  ruj^ture,  or  would  probably  Iniv^ 
insured  success  to  the  royal  cause.     Wc shall  nowhere  find  better  illua 
traterl,  than  in  the  state  papers  he  then  wrote,  the  sound  principles 
representative  government  and  limited  monarchy.    In  bia  first  exile  w0 
are  called  upon  to  forgive  the  jealousy  and  batmd  he  displayed  toward^ 
his  rival,  Lord  Keeper  Herbert — which  we  can  do,  while  we  admire  bi^ 
fidelity,  his  industry,  and  bis  fortitude. 

'^  We  see  him  on  a  more  trying  scene,  when  in  possession  of  supremfl 
power;  and  I  tbink  it  is  impossible  to  defend  or  mucb  to  palliate  thfl 
gross  breach  of  his  solemn  engagements  to  the  Presbyterians — bis  ex-^ 
treme  illiberality  in  matters  of  cburcb  discipline — bis  long-continue" 
negotiation  with  the  Queen  to  induce  her  to  t^ike  the  King's  mistrea 
,iuto  her  establishment  as  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour — bis  earnest  ilia 
►  t avowals  of  having  counteracted  the  King's  designs  on  Miss  Btuart—-^ 
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affected  indignation  at  the  announcement  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  pretended  wish  that  she  were  his  mis- 
tress— his  encouraging  the  King  to  receive  money  privately  from  France 
— his  sale  of  an  important  fortress,  added  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
dominions  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  expense 
of  the  King's  profligate  pleasures — his  repeal  of  the  triennial  act,  with- 
out any  effectual  provision  to  limit  the  duration  or  to  prevent  the  inter- 
mission of  parliaments — or  his  violent  opposition  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  supplies,  and  the  revision  by  parliament  of  the  public  expenditure. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  his  steady  adherence  to 
the  promise  of  indemnity,  notwithstanding  the  odium  he  thereby  incurred 
with  the  dominant  party — his  opposition  to  the  plan  of  rendering  the 
crown  independent  of  parliament  by  the  grant  of  a  large  permanent 
revenue — his  confirmation  of  the  abolition  of  military  tenures  and  re- 
enactment  of  other  good  laws  of  the  Commonwealth — his  opposition  to 
the  Dutch  war — his  steady  support  of  the  reformed  religion,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  the  favour  of  the  King — and  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  open 
immorality,  which,  flowing  from  the  court,  was  threatening  to  corrupt 
the  manners  of  the  whole  nation.  If  disposed  to  blame  him  very 
severely  for  remaining  in  office  when  his  advice  was  not  followed,  and 
he  disapproved  of  the  measures  of  the  Government^  we  should  remember 
that  then  a  unanimous  cabinet  was  not  considered  by  any  means  neces- 
sary,— ^persons  once  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Treasurer,  or  Chancellor, 
or  Secretary  of  State,  no  more  thought  of  voluntarily  resigning  than  a 
common-law  judge, — and,  till  the  King  dismissed  them,  they  went  on 
doing  the  duties  of  their  departments  and  giving  their  opinions  at  the 
council  table  when  required  to  do  so,  leaving  the  sovereign  to  decide 
when  his  ministers  were  divided.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  Clarendon's 
administration,  we  must  likewise  always  bear  in  mind  what  a  character 
he  had  to  manage  in  Charles  II., — and  we  should  look  to  that  King's 
subsequent  conduct  under  other  counsellors." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  258-260. 

We  well  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  the  loud  cheering  wiich  rung  through  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  thus  addressed  Lord  Camp- 
bell : — "  My  noble  and  learned  friend  knows  well  how  to  employ 
his  leisure.  He  has  lately  favoured  us  with  a  book  full  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction,  by  which  he  has  greatly  enhanced  his 
own  reputation,  and  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity ;  and  if  he  continues  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  similar 
labours,  the  public  will  certainly  not  have  much  cause  to  regret 
his  want  of  other  employment."  It  was  a  just  eulogy,  and  a 
graceful  compliment. 
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Art.  V. — Annak  of  the  Eiigluh  Bible,     By  the  Eev.  CuRlSTO-1 
FHER  Anderson.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     LonJoii,  1^45. 

The  noontide  of  Papal  dominion  extends  tlirongh  the  thirteenth 
century.     Kome  was  then  once  more  mistress  of  the  world,  and  j 
kings  were  her  vassals.     "  The   superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to ' 
tem]x>ral  power^  or,   at  least^  tlie  absolute  independence  of  the  j 
former,  may  be  considered,"  says  Hal  lam,  *'  as  the  key-note  which 
regulates  every  passage  in  the  canon  law."     No  bond,  however] 
sacred,  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  Church  power. 
Promissory   oaths   were    frequently   annulled,    especially  when! 
made  by  sovereigns  to  their  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Enc 
lisli  kings,  with  reference  to  the  Great  Charter.     Dispensations  J 
from  the  raaiTiage  vows  rendered  divorce  and  even  polygamy  j 
matters  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  lii^h  life.     Unreasonable  re-^l 
strictions  led  indirectly  to  mibounded  laxity  and  demoralization*! 
Marriages  were  forbidden  not  merely  within  the  limits  wliich^ 
Nature  prescribes,  but  as  far  as  the  seventh  degree  of  colla- 
teral consanguhiity ;  and  in  addition  to  this  came  innumerabli^l 
det^rees   of  affinity,  arising  out  of  the   sacraments   of  baptisni  | 
and  matrimony.     Hence  '^  history  is  full  of  dissolutions  of  mar- 
riage,  obtained  by  lickte  passion  or  cold-hearted  and^ifeion,  to| 
which  the  Church  has  not  scrujjled  to  ]>ander  on  some  sngges-*] 
tion  of  relationship." 

Not  only  the  appointment  of  bishops,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 

the  patronage  of  inferior  benefices,  was  assumed  by  the  Pope,  till 

"  as  in  the  history  of  all   usur|nng  governments,  time  changed^ 

anomaly  into  system,  and  injury  into  right,"     Provisions,   re-- J 

senses,  taxation   of  the  clergy^  enormously  swelled  the   cofiers 

of  the  Roman  court.     Gregory  IX.  preached  a  crusade  against  1 

the  Emperor  FredcTick,  in  a  quarrel  whi<'h  only  concerned  hisl 

temporal  principality^  and  the  Church  of  England  was  taxed  by] 

his  autliority  to  carry  on  tins  holy  war.     After  that^  no  hounds] 

were  set  to  such  exactions,     "  The  usurers  of  Cahors  and  Lom- 

bardy,  residing  in  London,  took  up  the  trade  of  agency  for  the] 

Pope,  and  in  a  few  years  he  is  said,  partly  by  levies  of  money,  ] 

partly  by  the  revenues  of  benefices,  to  have  plundered  the  khig* 

dom  of  no  less  than  £15,000,000  sterling  of  our  money.  Pillaged 

on  every  slight  occasion,  without  law  and  without  redress ;  even 

the  clerg}^  came  to  regard  their  once  paternal  monarch  as  an 

.arbitrary  oppressor.     All  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  following 

:V;: centuries  complain  in  terms  of  the  most  unmeasured  indignatioUj 
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and  seem  almost  ready  to  reform  the  general  abuses  of  the 
Church." 

At  length  the  nations  began  to  feel  restive  under  the  galling 
yoke.  None  had  been  so  heavily  burdened  as  England,  "  ob- 
sequious beyond  all  other  countries  to  the  arrogance  of  her 
hierarchy ;  especially  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  when  the 
nation  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and  effeminate  superstition,"  This 
characteristic  she  retained  for  ages  after  the  Conquest. 

Excommunication  was  the  lever  by  which  the  clergy  moved 
the  world.  Monarchs  were  dethroned — dynasties  changed — 
kingdoms  given  away — and  national  rights  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Invasions  were  encouraged,  and  the  banner  of  conquest  was 
formally  and  solemnly  blessed,  as  in  the  memorable  cases  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  on  condition 
that  the  Pope  should  share  the  spoil ;  and  for  this  even  the  ancient 
national  saints  and  their  holiest  shrines  were  desecrated, — ^their 
names,  whether  Saxon  or  Celtic,  cast  out  as  evil  and  profane  I 

"  There  is  a  spell  wrought  by  uninterrupted  good  fortune,  which 
captivates  men's  understanding,  and  persuades  them  against  reasoning 
and  analogy,  that  violent  power  is  immortal  and  irresistible.  The 
spell  is  broken  by  the  first  change  of  success.  We  have  seen  the 
working  and  the  dissipation  of  this  charm  with  a  rapidity  to  which 
the  events  of  former  times  bear  as  remote  a  relation  as  the  gradual 
processes  of  nature  to  her  deluges  and  volcanoes.  In  tracing  the 
Papal  empire  over  mankind,  we  have  no  such  marked  and  definite 
crises  of  revolution.  But  slowly,  like  the  retreat  of  waters,  or  the 
stealthy  pace  of  old  age,  that  extraordinary  power  over  human  opinion 
has  been  subsiding  for  five  centuries." 

There  grew  up,  by  slow  degrees,  a  conviction  of  "  that  sacred 
truth,  which  superstition  and  sophistry  have  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  from  the  heart  of  man — that  no  tyrannical  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  a  Divine  commission  Literature, 
too  long  the  passive  handmaid  of  spiritual  despotism,  began  to 
assert  her  nobler  birthright  of  ministering  to  liberty  and  truth." 
And  when  she  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  joint  triumph 
at  the  Reformation,  the  Art  of  Printing  appeared,  to  add  an  hun- 
dred fold  to  her  power. 

But  long  before  the  Reformation,  the  Papacy  had  to  contend 
with  a  foe  far  mightier  and  more  unrelenting ;  for  literature  might 
be  bribed,,  and  learning  might  be  set  up  against  learning.  It 
had  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  conscience  roused  and  guided 
by  the  Word  of  God. 

During  many  ages  of  profound  ignorance,  our  forefathers 
"  slept  the  sleep  of  orthodoxy,"  seldom  disturbed  by  the  lights  of 
reason,  or  the  sounds  of  dissent.  But  from  the  twelfth  century 
this  was  no  longer  the  case.     "  An  inundation  of  heresy  broke 
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in  that  age  upon  the  Church,  which  no  persecution  was  able 
thoroughly  to  re[>ress,  till  it  finally  overspread  half  the  sur- 
face of  EuiNipe/*  This  "  heresy,"  so  railed^  was  intimately  con- 
nectetl  with  the  readieg  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures,  As  on 
this  point  the  testimony  of  a  learned  and  liberal  layninn  will  be  , 
accepted  by  somcj  nioro  readily  than  that  of  an  ecclesiastical 
writer,  we  shall  quote  a  few  more  sentences  from  Mr.  Ilnllam, 
who  deals  with  religious  movements  in  those  times^  merely  in 
their  relation  to  the  progress  of  society. 

"  The  ecclesinstical  history  of  the  tliirteeath  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries teems  with  now  scetaries  or  schiBiniitiesj  various  in  their  alierra- 
tions  of  opinion,  but  M  concurring  in  detestation  of  the  Established 
Church,  They  ciiclDred  severe  persecution  with  n  sincerity  and  firm- 
ness, which  in  finy  cause  ought  tn  coinniiind  respect 

Considered  in  its  effect  on  taannert?,  the  preaching  of  this  new  sect 
(the  Loliards)  certainly  produced  an  eatemive  rejbnmiiinn, 
Foi*tered  by  the  general  ill-will  towards  the  Ch^ircdi,  Wycliffe's 
principles  made  vmt  profp^esi^^  in  England ;  and  urdike  those  of  etirlier  ; 
sectaries,  were  emhraced  by  men  of  rank  aad  inttuence.  Notwith- 
standing the  check  they  snotained  by  the  saaguinary  law  of  Henry  lY., 
it  is  highly  probat)lc  that  midtitudes  secretly  cherished  them  down  to 
tlie  era  of  the  Kc formation,^'* 

It  is  to  this  era  chiefly  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  devoted  his  I 
investigations  in  tlie  volumes  before  us.     He  has  had  the  rare 
^ood  fortune  to  p)rodnce  a  work  that  was  much  wanted  on  a  most 
important  subject,  and  just  at  the  right  time.     It  evinces  great] 
learning  and  indnstry,  and  must  have  cost  him  vast  labour.     It  I 
contdns  an  interesting  and  most  insbnictive  portion  of  English  I 
history,  never  before  so  fully  or  so  clearly  wiitten ^  casting  fight 
on  many  obscurities,  and  developing  some  principles  of  vital  mt> 
ment  in  the  present  day — all  going  to  prove,  in  a  very  remarkable  I 
mannerj  that  the  Book  of  God  is  not  only  the  book  of  truth  and! 
salvation^  but  alsoj  preeminently,  the  Book  of  Freedom;    and] 
that  it  has  won  its  victories^  nut  by  the  power  or  patronage  of  I 

?rinces  and  pjr elates,  but  by  the  zeal,  energy,  and  fidelity  of  thef 
*eople,  whom  they  always  persecuted,  unless  when  some  selfish  I 
policy  withheld  their  hand.  Such  is  the  great  and  encoiu-aging  I 
lesson  which  this  book  teaches. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  this  important  work,     Out»  ] 
is  the  more  grateful,  though  more  difficult,  task  of  presenting  as 
far  as  possible  in  so  brief  a  sketch,  the  results  of  the  learned  and 
philanthrojiic  author's  elaborate   investigations^   and  thus    pro- 
moting t!ie  object  w^hich  he  has  most  at  lieart. 
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ever,  that  many  of  our  readers  may  be  led  to  seek  for  themselves 
more  ample  information  in  Mr.  Anderson's  own  pages. 

In  very  early  times,  portions  of  Scripture  had  been  translated 
into  the  Saxon  language.  But  before  the  thirteenth  century 
nothing  effectual  was  done  for  the  English  people  in  this  depart- 
ment. John  Wycliffe,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  born  in 
1324,  and  came  into  public  view  as  a  reformer  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  maintaining  a  conspicuous  position  for  twenty-four 
years,  which  were  devoted  to  incessant  labour  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  learning,  and  godliness,  of  which  he  was  the  brightest 
example  in  that  age.  We  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  his  translation  of  the  Bible  told  powerfully  on  the  commu- 
nity, and  was  the  principal  cause  of  that  "  extensive  reformation" 
of  manners  spoken  of  by  Mr.  HaJlam. 

Knighton,  a  contemporary,  complained  bitterly  that  "  this 
Master  John  Wycliffe  translated  the  Gospel  out  of  Latin  into 
English,  and  thus  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women 
who  could  read,  than  it  had  been  formerly  even  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  clergy."  The  jewel  of  the  church,  said  he,  "  is 
turned  into  the  sport  of  the  people,  and  what  was  hitherto  the 
principal  gift  of  tne  clergy  and  divines,  is  made  for  ever  common 
to  the  laity J^  Animated  by  similar  feelings,  an  English  council, 
in  1408,  decreed  that  "  the  translation  of  tne  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture out  of  one  tongue  into  another  is  a  dangerous  thing."  There- 
fore, translation  was  forbidden  by  them  "  under  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication." 

Notwithstanding  such  threats,  the  word  of  God  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied. The  term  "  Lollard,"  indeed,  was  applied  to  many  who 
did  not  embrace  all  the  doctrines  of  WycUffe,  though  they  echoed 
his  complaints  against  the  hierarchy.  In  the  year  1382,  Knight- 
ton  states  that  their  number  had  very  much  increased,  and  that 
"  every  second  man  in  the  country  was  a  Lollard,"  L  e.  Protestant. 
He  states,  moreover,  that  their  teachers  always  pretended  to  have 
a  great  respect  for  "  Goddis  Law,"  to  which  they  declared  them- 
selves strictly  conformed  both  in  their  opinions  and  their  conduct. 
They  were  also  "  mighty  in  words,"  and  both  men  and  women 
were  distinguished  by  the  same  modes  of  speech,  and  "  by  a 
wonderful  agreement  in  the  same  opinions." 

It  was  not  by  books  only  that  the  reformed  doctrines  were  then 
propagated.  There  was  a  body  of  itinerant  preachers  called 
"  Poor  PriestSy^  who  proclaimed  the  Gospel  throughout  the  land 
in  churches  and  churchyards,  in  the  midst  of  fairs  and  markets, 
or  wherever  multitudes  were  convened.  They  were  denounced 
by  the  authorities,  and  cited  to  the  tribunals,  because,  "  by  their 
subtle  and  ingenious  words,  they  contrived  to  draw  the  people  to 
their  sermons,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  errors."     Supported 
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in  their  home  mission  by  the  liberality  of  the  faithfiil,  they  were 
free  to  %  from  city  to  city  when  persecuted  '*  by  the  clerks  of 
Antichrisij  as  Christ  biddeth  and  the  Gosper' — "  coming   and 
going  after  tlie  moving  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  not  being  hin-*| 
aered  fi'oni  doing  what  is  best  by  the  jurisdiction  of  sinful  men."  [ 
These  prcaehing  priests  wotild  not  take  benefices,  lest  they  should  1 
thereby  countenance  the  inifjuity  of  patronagCj  commit  the  sin  of  j 
simony,  or  bo   tempted  to  live  in  idlencssy  misspending  honest] 
folk's  money** 

As  to  the  translation  of  Wydiffej  it  is  tiTie  that  he  was  jgno-»l 
rant  of  Gr€?€k  and  Hebrew,  which  some  of  the  priests,  150  yeararj 
after,  regarded  as  languages  newly  invented  by  the  Reformers,  f 
or  by  the  devil.     Such  being  the  utter  ignorance,  in  those  ages,  ^ 
of  the  originals  of  Scripture,  Mi\  Anderson  thinks   that  a  trans- 
lation, in  the  first  instance,  from  Greek  and  Helu'ewj  would  not 
have  harmonized  with  the  intentions  of  divine  Providence-  Latin 
was  the  language  of  learning,  of  the  Chinrch,  and  of  the  authorized 
Bible,     Against  what  was  nianift'stly  contained  in  the  Vulgate  I 
not! ling  could  be  said.     It  was  therefore  fitting  that,  as  a  preH-j 
minaiy  step,  the  translation  should  be  made  from  that  standard] 
version.     For  this  task  WyclifFe  was  eminently  qualified. 

He  did  not  perform  it  in  vain.     The  ]>eople,  even  the  soldiers, ' 
read  it  with  avidity,     *^  Dukes  and  earls,"  also,  "  his  powerful 
defenders   and  invincible   protectors,"  were  busily  engaged  in 
transcribing  and  studying  its  precious  contents.     The  translator,  I 
conscious  that  he  had  done  a  great  work^  frequently  expressed 
himself  in  the  boldest  terms.     "  The  autliority  of  Scripture," 
said  he,  "  is  independent  on  any  other  authority,  and  preferable 
to  every  other  writing."     "  Among  liis  hitest  acts,"  says  Dr, 
Vanghan,  "  was  a  defence  in  Parliament  of  the  translation  of  the  I 
Scriptures  into  English,     These  he  declared  to  be  tlie  property  j 
of  the  petyple,  and  one  which  no  party  should  be  allowed  to  wrest 
from  them." 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this  translation  has  never  I 
been  printed  I  The  New  Testament,  it  is  tnie,  was  printed  30O 
yeai^s  after  it  was  finished;  but  the  entire  Bible,  now  464  years  J 
old,  has  never  been  committed  to  the  press.  That  it  was  extexi- 
sively  read,  however,  is  evident  from  the  virident  opposition  it  I 
excited.  "Mere  gleams  of  light,  obtained  fi^om  the  Sacred  Word,  I 
were  sufficient,"  says  our  author,  "  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  I 
the  oppressor.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  various  cases  of  | 
abjuration  and  burning  for  heresy  had  occurred.  Particular  | 
periods  are  then  to  be  marked  as  seasojis  of  persecution." 
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It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  there  can 
be  no  greater  mistake  than  that  so  generally  committed,  of 
ascribine  the  British  Keformation  to  continental  influences.  It 
sprung  from  the  seeds  of  truth,  sown  in  the  native  soil  long  be- 
fore Luther  was  heard  of.  The  written  {i,  e,  manuscript)  Word 
of  God  in  Enghsh  was  the  grand  instrumentality  employed.  In 
this  respect,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  England  and  Scotland 
owed  even  less  to  their  rulers  than  to  the  German  reformers. 

At  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Europe  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  literary  mania.  Crowds 
of  learned  Greeks,  bearing  with  them  the  classical  treasures  of 
antiquity,  settled  in  Italy,  which  became  the  chief  point  of  at- 
traction ifi  all  the  learned  of  the  west.  The  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  were  so  enthusiastic,  that  the  discovery  of  an  un- 
known manuscript  was  regarded  almost  as  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom.  Rome  was  then  little  aware  that  she  was  ftirnishing 
to  Europe  polished  weapons  for  the  warfare  which  was  to  issue 
in  the  destruction  of  her  own  power,  and  which  would  be  first 
wielded  efiectually  by  one  of  her  own  most  celebrated  sons — 
Erasmus. 

While  Constantinople  was  being  stormed,  and  while  the  "  brief- 
men"  of  Italy  were  busy  with  their  pens  transcribing  the  classics, 
Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  aided  by  John  Fust,  a  gold- 
smith, who  advanced  the  money,  finished  at  Mentz,  the  first 
great  work  of  the  Press — the  Latin  Bible.  Thus  the  earliest 
homage  of  this  art — the  parent  of  so  many  bloodless  revolutions 
— ^was  paid  to  the  Sacred  Volume.  This  Bible,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
consisted  of  1282  pages,  finely  executed,  by  a  process  that  was  a 
profound  secret  to  all  except  the  artists  employed  in  the  work. 
While  the  wise  men  of  Paris  were  ascribing  it  to  the  operation 
of  magic  and  the  black  art,  it  found  the  warmest  welcome  in  the 
city  of  the  Indeo!  Expurgatoriusj  and  its  most  admiring  patron 
in  the  Pope.  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tne  dif- 
ferent works,  published  in  Rome  alone,  amounted  to  1000. 
Other  cities  in  Italy  and  Germany  were  equally  busy.  Panzer 
has  reckoned  up  198  printers  in  Venice,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  century  they  had  put  forth  2980  distinct  publications, 
among  which  were  more  than  twenty  editions  of  the  Latin 
Bible.  Thirty  years  after  this  glorious  invention,  there  were 
more  than  1000  printing-presses  at  work  in  220  different  places 
throughout  Europe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  William  Tyndale,  the 
first  translator  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  languages  into 
English,  commenced  his  labours.  The  parentage  of  illustrious 
characters  is  sometimes  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  baffles  all 
research  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  biographers  puzzle  their 
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brains  to  connect  their  heroes  with  some  respectable  genealogy, 
iVIr*  AndersoDy  with  all  his  Christian  philosophjj  is  not  free  from 
this — shall  we  call  it — weakness '{  And,  accordingly,  he  searches 
diligently  and  vninly  in  Gloucestershii*e  for  the  patemal  mansion 
of  the  martyr — T^^idale* 

T}Tidalej  however^  was  the  name  of  a  good  old  stock  ;  and  our 
translator  was  prohahly  the  son  of  Thomas  Tyndale,  by  Alicia 
Hunt,  of  North  Nihly  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  bom  in 
1484-5  or  6.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  whei-e  he  was  flis- 
tuifi^uislied  by  his  attainments  in  the  classics  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  hibom*ed  to  incnlcate  on  the  minds 
uf  his  fellovv-studeiits.  This  zeal  was  ofl'ensive  to  his  superiors  ; 
and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  was  exj^plled,  yet 
says  Foxe,  *'  spying  liis  time,  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  likemse  made  his  abode  a  certain  space." 
About  1520  he  used  often  to  preach  in  Bristol,  and  in  various 
towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Little  Sodbury 
Manor,  whci*e  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Walsli, 

There  he  had  debates  with  abbots  and  otlier  clergj^  who  fre- 
rpicnted  the  house  ;  for  Sir  John  **  kept  a  good  ordinary ;"  and 
the  tutor  had  an  op|>ortnnity  of  occasionally  discussmg  ''  God's 
matters'  with  well-beneficed  dignitaries.  Once  Sir  John  and 
his  lady  were  at  a  banquet,  given  by  those  great  doctors,  "  where 
they  talked  at  will  and  pleasure,  uttering  their  blindness  and  ig- 
norance without  resistance  or  gain-saymg/'  Tlieh- 
being  repeated  to  T^Tidale,  he  refuted  them  from  Scripture. 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Walsh,  *^  there  was  such  a  doctor  there  as  may 
dispeiid  £100  a-year,  nnd  another  £200,  and  another  .£300;  and 
what !  were  it  rea-^on,  think  you,  that  we  should  believe  you  before 
them?** 

It  ivas  in  this  house  that  Tyndale  conceived  the  purpose  of 
translating  the  Serij) tares. 

"  As  long,''  said  he,  "  as  the  clergy  ean  keep  the  Scripture  down, 
they  will  go  darken  the  right  way  with  the  mist  of  iheir  sophistry- 
wit  h  arguments  of  philosophy ,  and  with  worldly  similitudes,  and  ap- 
parent reasons  of  natural  msdom.  and  with  wresting  the  Scriptures 
unto  their  puq>osie^ — that  though  thou  feel  in  thine  heart,  and  art  sure 
how  that  all  \n  tklsc  that  they  sayj  yet  eould'st  thou  not  solve  their 
subtle  riddles.  Which  thing  only  moved  me  to  tramlate  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment.  Because  that  I  hiid  perceived,  by  experience,  how  that  it  is  im- 
posf*ihle  to  ewHtahlish  the  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  Scripture  Wei's 
plainly  set  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother  tongue*'* 

A  rumour  soon  spread  abroad  that  lie  was  tainted  w4th  heresy, 
and  owing  to  secret  accusations,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese^  *^  who  threatened  iiim  grievonslyy 
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viled  him,  and  rated  him  as  though  he  had  been  a  dog."  Hav- 
ing escaped  from  the  hands  of  this  man,  he  was  soon  after  in  dis- 
cussion with  a  learned  divine,  who,  when  forced  into  dilemma, 
exclaimed,  "  we  were  better  without  God's  law  than  the  Pope's." 
To  this  ebullition,  so  characteristic  of  the  times,  Tyndale  replied, 
"  I  deiy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws,  and  if  God  spare  my  life,  ere 
many  years,  I  will  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough^  to  know 
more  of  Scripture  than  you  doP 

Finding  the  Italian  diocese  of  Worcester  too  hot  for  him,  and 
fearing  that  he  should  fall  into  the  unmerciful  hands  of  the  spiritu- 
ality, he  set  out  for  the  Metropolis,  bringing  with  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London,  the  future  burner  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  his  first  and  last  attempt  to  procure  a  patron, 
for  his  whole  life  was  distinguished  by  a  love  of  independence,  very 
rare  in  those  days  even  among  Reformers.  No  public  character 
ever  evinced  more  noble  self-reliance — none  ever  trusted  princes 
less,  or  providence  more.  •  He  was  told  by  the  great  man  that  his 
house  was  fiill — he  had  more  than  he  could  well  find.  Tyndale 
abode  almost  a  year  in  the  city,  stud3?ing  the  church  and  the 
world  at  head-quarters.  "  I  understood,"  sai(|,  he,  "  at  the  last, 
not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lord  of  London's  palace, 
to  translate  the  New  Testament,  but  also,  that  there  was  no  place 
to  do  it  in  all  England^ 

He  therefore  embarked  for  the  Continent,  and  remained  in 
Hamburgh  about  a  year,  busy  at  his  translation,  being  support- 
ed chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  a  London  merchant.  It  has  been 
{generally  supposed,  that  he  went  at  once  to  Luther,  and  was 
eagued  with  him  in  this  work.  But  this  is  a  mistake — he  never 
set  foot  in  Saxony  before  the  publication  of  his  New  Testament. 
From  Hamburgh  he  removed  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  in  1525, 
accompanied  by  his  amanuensis,  William  Rove.  There  he  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  the  New  Testament,  in  tbe  form  of  a  quarto 
volume.  But  the  printers  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  work 
was  interdicted.  They  managed,  however,  to  secure  the  printed 
sheets,  and  sailed  with  them  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms,  where  they 
resumed  their  task  in  safety,  and  with  renewed  zeal.  When 
Cochlaeus,  an  indefatigable  defender  of  the  "  Old  Learning,"  dis- 
covered, by  intoxicating  the  printers,  that  the  "  two  apostate  Eng- 
lishmen, learned,  skilftil  in  languages,  and  fluent,"  were  actually- 
printing  3000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  with  the 
design  of  '^  making  all  England  Lutheran,"  he  was  "  moved  with 
fear  and  wonder,"  and  induced  the  authorities  to  interpose.  He 
also  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  "  that  they 
might,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  take  care,  lest  that  most  per- 
nicious article  of  merchandise  should  be  conveyed  into  all  the 
ports  of  England." 
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Mr.  Anderson  lias  shown  clearly,  that  "  the  undivided  honour 
of  translating  the  New  Testament  remains  with  Tpidale  alone;** 
hut  on  the  vahie  of  the  work  as  a  version,  he  has  not  said  so  much  I 
as  we  conld  have  wished — having  noticed  it,  indeed,  but  sligJitly,  ( 
and  only  inp^xssing.     Yet  a  critical  examination  of  alt  our  Eng- 
lish translations,  as  thej  have  heen  printed  side  by  side  by  Mi\ 
Baxter^  so  as  to  trace  to  its  sources  the  language  of  our  venerabl©  I 
standard  Biblej  would  be  interesting  and  instructive ;  Iiowever| 
the  theme  is  too  large  to  be  even  touched  on  by  us  at  present. 

"  The  incontrovciiible  proof  of  Tyndale's  erwdition,  whctlier  tm  a  i 
Greek   or  Hebrew  scholar,  is  to  be  foond  in  the  present  version  of  | 
our  Bible,  as  read  by  milhons.     The  circumstance  of  it^s  being  a  re* 
visioTi^  five  times  derived,  is  an  advanta«?e  alioofether  jjeciiliar  to  itselff  | 
wliile,  notwitlislanding  this  fivefold  revision  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  | 
ongiiii|i,  ltu*ge  portions  of  Tyndale*s  translation  remain  uiitQUched,  or 
verbally  as  the  translator  first  gave  them  to  his  eomitry.     It  is  indeed, 
exti'iiordinarj,  tliiit  so  many  of  Tyndale^s  correct  and  happy  render- 
ings, should  have  heen  left  to  adorn  our  version,  while  the  terms  suh- 
stituted  in  other  instimces  still  leave  him   the  palm   of  scliolarship. 
When  the  incorrect^  not  to  say  injurious  sense  in  which  certain  terms  ' 
had  been  long  employed,  '^  duly  considered,  the  substitution  of  charity 
for  love,   as  Tjndale  translated,  of  grace  for  favour,  and  church  for 
congregation,  certainly  cannot  he  adduced  as  proofs  of  superior  attain- 
ment in  the  original  Greek/* — Annah,  i.  p.  27. 

**  Tyndale's  prose  has  been  read  in  Britain  ever  since,  and  that,  too,  ' 
*  every  Sahbat!i-day  ;'  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  confessed  improve- 
ments made  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  large  portions  in  almost  J 
eveiy  chapter  still  remain  verbally  the  same  as  he  first  gave  them  to  1 
his  eoinitry.     In  this,  it  is  true,  he  was  merely  a  translator,  but  then 
the  sti/k  of  his  translation  has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  ten  generations. 
It  has  been  their  admiration  all  along,  and  it  will  continue  to  he 
admired  while  the  language  endureg.*^ — I*.  245. 

The  New  Testament  arrived  in  England  in  Januarr  152  6 J 
The  history  of  this  importation  of  ''  pernicions  merchandise"'  is 
full  of  romantic  incidentSj  and  *'  if  oidy  tlie  half  were  told,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  p^aphic  stories"  in  our  annals.  ^'  No  siege 
by  sapping  and  mining  wliich  England  has  ever  since  achieved, 
could  ftirnish  a  tentli  part  of  the  incident,  or  evince  half  the  j 
cornea ge  by  which  she  was  herself  assailed," — Annals,  i*  p»  88. 

Thjidt  of  the  tremeinioiis  forces  tliat  were  acting  in  combina-  j 
tion  against  the  introdoction  of  the  j^rioted  Scriptures  into ' 
EnglanLl  in  the  native  language.  Henrrs  royal  honour  was  I 
staked  to  vindicate  Ids  proud  title  of  Defejider  of  the  Faith,  which  ] 
he  had  won  in  controversy  against  Lutherams7n^  the  oppi*obrious 
designation  now  employed  towanis  all  the  friends  of  the  English 
Testament.  His  chancellorj  Wolsey,  was  next  to  him  in  power,  , 
— a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  inordinate  ambition, — an  intriguing 
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aspirant  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  virtually  Pope  of  England,  both 
from  his  political  influence,  which  enabled  him  to  dictate  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  his  new  office  as  Vicar.  He  had  just 
established  Cardinal  College  in  Oxford,  designed  to  make  that 
University  the  most  glorious  in  the  world;  which  college  he 
amply  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  several  small  monasteries, 
ana  filled  with  the  most  talented  young  men  he  could  find,  in 
order  expressly  to  counteract  the  new  learning,  and  maintain  the 
old  faith  in  its  integrity. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  high-fljdng 
schemes.  His  diplomacy  about  the  Popedom,  enforced  by 
immense  sums  of  money,  utterly  failed,  and  injured  his  influence  ; 
his  office  of  Vicar-General  (as  well  as  his  college  and  his  splen- 
did brazen  statue)  was  assumed  by  the  king,  and  became  the 
origin  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  which  has  ever  since  attached 
to  the  English  crown.  He  also  gave  Henry  the  fatal  precedent 
of  the  confiscation  of  small  monasteries,  which  led  the  way  to  the 
seizure  of  them  all.  And  moreover,  many  of  the  well-selected 
advocates  of  the  "  old  learning"  in  Cardinal  College  became  the 
most  devoted  champions  of  the  new. 

Wolsey,  roused  by  a  personal  satire  against  himself,  com- 
menced the  work  of  persecution  by  instituting  a  secret  search  for 
hooks.  It  was  found  that  Garret,  a  curate  in  London,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  conveying  large  quantities  to  "  a  Uttle  flock"  in 
Oxford,  He  and  all  suspected  of  receiving  the  books  were  cast 
into  prison.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  the  students  of 
Wolsey's  own  college.  They  were  immure^  in  a  dungeon, 
where,  getting  no  food  but  salt  fish  for  five  months,  four  of 
them  died. 

Dr.  Barnes  having,  in  a  sermon,  ridiculed  the  cardinal's 
golden  shoes,  golden  cushions,  and  red  gloves,  was  called  upon 
to  "  abjure  or  bum."  After  painful  suspense,  he  was  persuaded 
to  abjure,  and  Wolsey  had  triumphant  revenge.  In  St.  Paul's, 
on  Sabbath-day,  he  sat  enthroned  in  state,  and  clothed  in  purple, 
surrounded  by  thirty  abbots,  mitred  priors,  and  bishops,  while 
Fisher  preached  against  the  "  heretics,"  and  then  baskets  full  of 
books  were  thrown  into  a  fire  kindled  without.  Barnes  and 
his  fellow-abjurers  were  obhged  to  carry  faggots  round  the  fire 
three  times  before  they  cast  them  in,  and  the  whole  ended  by 
proclaiming  an  Indulgence  to  the  spectators. 

Thus  the  work  of  exterminating  the  Scriptures  went  on  ;  but 
it  was  not  confined  to  England.  In  obedience  to  Wolsey's 
instructions,  the  English  ambassador  not  only  visited  Antwerp, 
Barrow,  Zealand,  and  other  places  for  this  purpose,  but  he  made 
"  privy  inquisitions"  after  books  at  Ghent  and  Bruges,  Louvaine, 
&c.     He  made  some  "  good  fires"  of  the  New  Testaments  ;  but 
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in  an  attempt  to  punish  the  ]>riiUer  of  theni  at  Aiitwerj>,  he 
received  an   efiectual  check  from  the  free  |*overnment  of  thafe, 
place,   wliich   presented   a    ha]>py   contrast    to   tlie   slavery   oS' 
England.     It  was  this  ambassador,  Hacketj  wlio  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  buying  up  tiie  New  Testament  in  i)rder  to  bum  it^ 
So  greatly  were   the   bisho|)s   alamied   at   the   prospect  of  its 
circnhitionj    that    Warham,  Archbishop   of  Canterbury,   spent 
.£^(164  thus,  on  part  of  lyn dale's  first  edition,  and  called  on  tho 
bi$ho|)s  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  moneyj  which  they  didf 
and  thanked  him  cordially  for  this  '^  ghjrious  and  blessetl  deetL*' 
In   1528,  i>ersecution  ragctl  fiercely  againi^t  the  readers  and 
venders  of  tne  Scrij^tures,  till  it  was  providentially  interrupted 
by  the  feaiful  epidemic^  called  by  foreigners,    *^  Sudor  Ajigh- 
canus/'   as  it  attacked  only  the  EnghsC,  and  seized  on  them 
wherevei*  it  found  them. 

"  It  seemed  the  genial  air, 
Fr-om  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  ttic  East, 
Was  then  at  enmity  willi  Englii^li  bk>otl ; 
For,  but  the  race  of  England,  all  were  safe 
In  foreign  climes  ;  nnr  did  this  fnry  taste 
Theforeiffti  blood  that  England  then  containod 

In  two  months  40^000  were  aiiected  in  London  alone,  of 
whom  4000  died.  Both  the  king  and  his  chancellor  made  their 
wills,  and  confessed  daily,  tliat  they  might  he  ready  for  this 
terrible  visitant. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Wolseyand  Bishop  Gardiner  were 
the  zealous  agents  of  Henrys  VI I L  in  trying  to  procure  the  divorce 
fi^om  Queen  Catherine ;  and  from  what  we  have  already  stated 
about  Dispensations,  it  is  easy  to  hifcr,  that  whatever  stood  in  the 
way  at  Eonie,  it  certainly  had  notliing  to  do  with  scruples  about 
the  legality  of  the  p^roceedinip;  The  Pope  would  liave  gratified 
Henry's  wish — for  a  due  considenitionj  of  course, — without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  only  that  Charles  V,,  whom  he  dared  not 
otfeinl,  was  the  Queen's  nephew. 

In  January  1529,  Wolsey  despatched  Gardiner  to  Rome 
secretly,  vdth  orders,  if  necessary,  to  threaten  that  England 
would  withdraw  her  obedience  unless  the  Holy  See  consented  to 
be  the  instiaiment  of  cutting  the  knot  that  could  not  be  untied^ 
To  this  new  idea  of  the  King's  supremacy  in  spiritual  mattei^, 
the  Cardinal  was  quickly  sacrificed  on  the  pretext  that  he  had 
obt^uncd  Buils  from  Rome  without  tlie  royal  hcense.  He  had 
raised  himself  by  talentSj  judgment^  and  policy  from  humble  rank 
to  the  highest  degree  of  wealth,  power,  ami  dignity  ever  enjoyed 
hy  an  English  suliject.  In  an  age  of  pewter^  liis  tables  wei'e 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  plate, — the  liighest  iiobility  were  his 
household  servants^  waiting  upon  hun  in  white  l^Jbes,  as  in  tlie 


I 
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King^s  palace.  His  master  cook  was  arrayed  in  damask  satin, 
with  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.  There  were  one  hundred  in- 
dividuals daily  in  attendance  on  the  person  of  this  successor  of 
the  apostles.  In  his  "  poor  house  of  Westminster/'  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  style  his  gorgeous  palace,  "  there  was  of  all  sorts 
of  arras,  velvets,  carpets,  &c.  &c.,  enough  to  have  set  up  many 
a  substantial  tradesman,  besides  completing  a  nobleman's  palace ! 
He  had  ruled  England,  and  powerfully  influenced  the  politics  of 
Europe  for  twenty  years,  during  which  he  had  been  courted  and 
caressed  by  the  kings  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  in  one  day  all  this  glory  vanished !  The  King  frowned,  and 
the  honours  which  were  so  thick  upon  him  withered  in  a  moment. 
"  I  have  been  to  see  the  Lord  Cardinal,"  said  the  French  ambas- 
sador, Bellay,  on  that  very  day, — "  and  he  has  shown  me  his 
case  with  the  most  deplorable  rhetoric  I  ever  saw ;  for  both  his 
heart  and  his  spirit  entirely  failed  him.  I  can  say  nothing  more 
striking  than  his  face^  which  has  lost  half  its  proper  size."  Upon 
his  departure  to  the  country  by  water,  a  thousand  boats  were  on 
the  river,  crowded  with  people,  expecting  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  going  to  the  Tower.  "He  died  not  merely  in  obscurity, 
but  in  disgrace ;  and  though  the  charge  of  high  treason  hung 
over  him  unrefuted,  with  his  last  breath  ne  enforced  persecution." 
Yet  on  this  point  he  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  not  as  bad  as  his  prosecutors ;  for  one 
count  of  the  indictment  against  him,  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  Lords  of  Parliament,  with  Sir  Thomas  More  at  their  head, 
was,  that  he  had  been  "  the  impeacher  and  disturber  of  the  due 
and  direct  correction  of  heresies^ 

There  lived  in  Wolsey's  household  a  man  who  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  at  Putney,  near  London.  He  had  resided 
on  the  Continent,  visited  Rome,  had  gathered  wisdom  from  tra- 
vel, and  was  now  one  of  the  Cardinal's  confidential  servants.  Two 
days  before  the  Parliament  met  that  was  to  ruin  his  master,  he 
said  to  a  fellow-servant,  "  I  intend,  God  willing,  this  afternoon, 
when  my  Lord  hath  dined,  to  ride  up  to  London,  and  so  to  the 
Court,  where  I  shall  either  make  or  mar,  or  I  come  again." 
This  was  Thomas  Crumwell,  the  aboUsher  of  the  monasteries. 
He  advised  Henry  to  become  himself  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  by 
which  means  he  could  at  once  rescue  his  "  Princely  authority" 
from  the  "  spirituality" — "  accumulate  to  himself  great  riches," 
and — get  married.  Thus  he  cleverly  appealed  to  Henry's  three 
dominant  passions,  the  love  of  power,  of  money,  and  of  Ann 
Boleyn.  The  spiritual  authority  now  transferred  to  the  King's 
person,  was  delegated  to  this  creature,  for  a  season,  and  Crum- 
well became  President  of  the  Convocation,  as  Vicar-General  of 
England.     Lodge  human  power  over  the  conscience  where  you 
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wiUj  it  is  the  aboTiiioation  that  maketh  desolate  set  np  in  the 
holy  place ;  and  so  Britain  found  to  her  cost  during  all  the  time* 
of  the  Tndoi^  and  the  Stuaits  I 

Who  does  not  mourn  over  the  weakness  of  onr  nature  when 
he  finds  the  ilhistrioiis  author  of  Utopia  the  ahettor  of  persecu-. 
tioUj  extorting  confessions  of  hercsj  hy  torture^  and  consigning:! 
men  to  the  stake  for  their  conseientious  opiiiitius,  adding  the  hit*  J 
terness  of  a  defeated  controversialist  to  the  higutry  of  a  preroga- J 
tive  lawyer!   How  few  havo  had  sufficient  virtue  to  rise  up  from' 
the  woolsack  the  sanie  men  1 

**  As  soon,*'  says  Bni'net*,  "  as  More  came  into  favour^  he ' 
pressed  the  king  mucli  to  put  the  laws  against  heretics  in  execn- ' 


tion,"  as  the   beat  mode  of 


conciliating 


the  Court  of  Kome. 


Therefore,   a   proclamation    was   issued,   the   penal   laws   were « 
ordered  to  be  executed,  books  were  seized,  and  reformers  were  i 
cast  into  prison.     Thus  utdiappily  advised,  Ilenrj^  made  Iwrest/i 
and  treason  convertible  ternis^a  pernicious  confusion  of  things  ( 
civil  and  things  sacred j  wlmse  effects  remain  to  the  present  day.  i 
It  was  now  ordained  that  no  roan  should  pi-each,  teach,  or  keep 
a  school,  "  contrary  to  the  determination  of  Holy  Church."     Tho  | 
bishop  was  authorized  to  iuijirisoii  aU  such  offenders  at  his  dis-j 
cretion ;  all  secular  officers  were  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  hia  5 
sentence,  and  all  state  functionaries  were  sworn  to  "*  give  their 
whole  power  and  diligence  to  put  away,  and  make  utterly  cease,  j 
and  destroy^  all  errors  and  heresies  commonly  called  LQllardleaJ'^ 
The  importation  of  religious  books  was  also  torbidden,  and  among 
these  was,  first  and  chief,  Tyndale's  New  Testament. 

In  his  Utopia,  More  had  spoken  against  capital  punishment, 
and  inculcated  perfect  toleration— now,  as  Lord  Cnancelior  of  1 
England,  he  wrote  thus  concerning  *^  heretics :" — "  The  prelates  < 
ought  temporal  It/  to  destroy  those  ravenous  wolves  !"     They  were 
to  be  visited  with  *^  grievous  punishment^'"  and  the  ^*  spai-kle'* 
was  to  be  "  well  quenched," 

The  notion  common  among  Catholics,  that  Henry  YIII,  be- 
came a  ProteMant  when  he  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  Po[>e, 
and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Keformation  in  England,  is 
founded  on  the  grossest  ignorance  of  histor}%  Reform  was,  from 
first  to  last,  the  work  of  the  people,  carried  on  in  the  face  of  J 
royal  persecution.  The  best  thing  that  Henry,  or  any  of  his 
successors,  ever  fli(.l,  even  for  the  Bidle,  was  to  cease  to  hinder- — ' 
to  let  it  alone.  How  well  it  was  doing  its  work  in  1530,  is 
shown  in  a  letter  from  the  aged  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

"  If/*  paid  hct  "  these  en-oaeoua opinirvng  continue  anytime,  I  thmk 
they  shall  undo  cs  all.  Ttie  jL^eutlemen  mid  the  commonality  be  not 
grejitlv  infected,  but  mei-cbanta,  and  such  that  hath  their  abiding  not 
far  from  Ike  sea." 
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Now,  therefore,  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  arid  here  is 
their  determination.  Having  selected  upwards  of*  a  hundred 
"  errors"  out  of  "  Tyndale  and  Fryth,"  tliey  say : — 

"  All  which  great  errors  and  pestilent  heresies  being  contagious 
and  damnable,  with  all  the  books  containing  the  same,  with  the 
translation  also  of  Scripture  corrupted  by  William  Tyndal,  as  well  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New,  and  aU  other  books  in  JEnglish  con- 
taining such  errors — the  King^s  Highness  present  in  person — ^by  one 
whole  advice  and  assent  of  the  prelates  and  clerks,  as  well  of  the 
Universities  as  of  all  other  assembled  together,  determined  utterly  to 
be  repelled,  rejected,  and  put  away  out  of  the  hands  of  his  people, 
and  not  to  be  suffered  to  get  abroad  among  his  subjects." 

But  they  could  not  bind  the  word  of  God.  They  might  bum 
the  books  in  which  it  was  written,  and  even  the  hearts  on  wh'ch 
it  was  engraved ;  but  truth  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  flames — 
it  "  endures  for  ever."  When  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  May 
this  year,  had  the  New  Testaments  which  he  had  bought  piled 
up  and  burned  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  people  were  in- 
dignant, and  filled  with  a  greater  love  for  the  Scriptures  and 
hatred  to  the  clergy  than  ever.  Afterwards,  the  New  Testa- 
ments printed  with  the  money  got  for  those  now  burned,  "  came 
thick  and  threefold  into  England ;"  so  that  the  bishops  were  in- 
formed that,  if  they  wished  to  stop  the  supply,  they  must  buy 
the  stamps  too  I 

While  Tyndale  was  diligently  labouring  for  the  salvation  of 
his  country,  he  was  in  constant  apprehension  of  his  life  from  her 
ungratefiil  rulers,  whose  spies  were  dogging  his  steps,  intruding 
into  his  privacy,  and  worming  themselves  into  his  confidence,  in 
order  to  betray  him.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  secret  interview 
with  our  ambassador,  Vaughan,  whom  he  almost  converted  to 
his  opinions,  he  uttered  an  emphatic  sentence,  which  aflectingly 
betrays  at  once  the  heart  of  an  exile  and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr : — 

"  As  I  now  am^^  said  he,  "  very  death  were  more  pleasant  to  me 
than  life,  considering  men's  nature  to  be  such  as  can  bear  no  truth." 

It  was  first  an  object  with  Crumwell  to  have  him  inveigled 
into  England,  in  the  hope  of  getting  him  to.  abjure  in  view  of 
the  faggots ;  but  finding,  from  Vaughan's  reports,  that  this  was 
a  vain  hope,  he  instructed  the  latter  not  to  try  to  bring  him  over, 
"  because,"  said  Crumwell,  "  if  he  were  present,  by  all  likeliliood 
he  would  shortly  do  as  much  as  in  him  were,  to  infect  and  corrupt 
the  whole  realms  Strange  that  this  poor  exile  should  so  trouble 
the  realm  of  England  1  What  gave  him  all  this  power  ?  Truth  1 
He  had  ably  exposed  the  Practice  of  Prelatesy  and  triumphantly 
answered  the  controversial  writings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
all  lovers  of  freedom  were  on  his  side. 
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Yet  was  he  a  loyal  m«ii  uiid  a  true  patiiotj  tidl  of  yearning 
affection  for  his  native  hind,  wliitdi  ho  wai*  never  to  see  again. 
Vaiifrhan  thus  describes  the  eftect  on  him  of  some  false  assuranc 
of  Henry's  pity  and  goodness  i- — 

**  I  perceived  (be  man  to  be  exceedingly  altered j  and  to  txike  tb 
same  very  near  to  bis  Iieart,  in  such  wi&e  tljat  water  stood  in  bis  eyes 
and  be  said,  "^  Wbwtgi^aoioiis  wordn  are  these  !     I  assure  you/ said  he^-^ 
'  if  it  woidd  stand  witli  tbe  King*8  most  jin'!W'if>us  plejisure  to  grant  onl 
a  biire  text  of  tbe  Scripture  to  be  put  fortb  among  tbe  people,  like 
is  put  forth  among  tbe  subjects  ef  tbe  Em])eror  in  tbepe  part**,  and 
other  Christian  princes,  I  sliall  ini mediately  nnike  promise  never  taj 
write  more,  but  most  humbly  submit  myself  at  the  teet  of  bis  lioy 
Majesty,  otleriiig  my  body  to  sutler  whatever  pain  or  torlin-e,  yeaj 
what  clefith  Ids  Grace  will,  so  that  this  be  ohtuinexL     And  till  that  tima 
1 1  will  obide  the  asijerity  of  all  chances,  and  endure  my  lite  in  ais  mucll 
pain  as  it  is  able  to  bear  and  snf!er/  *' 

Inflneiiced,  no  doubt,  by  this  noble  spirit,  Vaughan  remon-i 
atrated  against  the  cruel  pohcy  of  tlie  English  Court  with  muc^j 
earnestness. 

"  Let  bis  Majesty,"  said  be,  "  be  furtber  assured  that  he  can,  wit 
no  policy,  nor  w^itti  no  tbreatenings  of  tortures  and  punishments,  take! 
away  the  opinions  of  bis  people,  till  his  Grace  shall  fiitherly  andj 
lovingly  refonn  the  clergy  of  bis  realm.  For  there  springetb  the  opinioi|l 
— ^from  thence  riseth  the  grudge  of  Ids  people," 

But  neither  Henry  nor  his  viear  thought  of  anything  but  theinl 
own  power  and  profit.  Truly  has  Mr,  Anderson  observed,  thai! 
"  in  tlie  persons  of  her  rulers  at  this  perifvd,  no  nation  upon  earth  1 
had  auq>assed  Britain  in  her  oppositit*n  to  divine  tii;th."  (i.,  314.)  | 

Queen  Anne  was  favourable  to  Tyndale  and  his  cause.     In  j 
1534    he  presented  her  with   a   copy  of  the  New  Testament|j 
beautifully  printed  on  velhmij  with  illuminations,  bound  in  WueJ 
morocco,  and  the  naniej^l?/?m  Reifina  Angliwj  m  large  red  letters 
outside  on  tlie  niargins,  but  without  any  dedication  or  compli- 
ment;  for  Tyndale,  an  honest  and  a  true  many  knew  too  well] 
what  was  due  to  the  sacred  volume  and  its  Divine  Author,  to 
flatter  any  mortal  mthin  its  covers.     At  this  time  the  Scriptures 
came  freely  into  England,  and  were  eagerly  read  by  many  -with-* 
out  any  molestation  from  the  auttiorities,  • 

At  length,  in  1535,  the  translator  was  betrayed  by  twTi  hireti  I 
spies  from  England,  and  cast  into  a  prison  at  Vihorde,  wdiere he  ' 
laboured  on  till  the  day  of  his  niartyrdoin,  which  he  en<lured  I 
with  a  calm  heroism  ;  lus  last  words^  uttered  from  the  flames  J 
with  fervent  zeal  and  a  loud  voice,  being — "  Lord^  open  the  eyed 
of  the  King  of  England  I"— a  prayer  \vliichj  alas,  seems  to  have  | 
been  never  answered.     Thus  died  "William  Tyndale. 

Cranmer  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  tiic  Bishops  to  pre 
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The  fluctuations  of  State  policy  and  royal  caprice  gave  the  old 
learning  party  the  ascendancy  in  the  king^s  councils  once  more ; 
and  it  being  expedient  that  Henry  should  retain  on  the  Continent 
his  character  for  orthodoxy,  he  listened  to  the  abettors  of  perse- 
cution. Having  decided,  infaUibly  of  course,  that  baptism  was 
necessary  to  salvation, — and  being  informed  that  there  were  some 
Germans  in  the  country  who  did  not  believe  this  dogma,  and  who 
had  come  hither  to  escape  persecution,  he  resolved  to  seize  on  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  zeal.  A  commission  was 
appointed  "  to  execute  the  premises,  notwithstanding  part  of  them 
might  be  contrary  to  the  customary  course  and  lorm  of  law." 
The  result  was,  that  two  men  and  a  woman  were  obliged  to  bear 
faggots  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  two  others  were  burned  at 
Smithfield. 

Another  man  who  had  committed  himself  by  writing  against 
Transubstantiation,  appealed  to  the  king, — when  Grarcliner  art- 
fiilly  suggested  that  ne  might  win  golden  opinions  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  silence  all  insinuations  as  to  his  being  a  favourer  of 
"  heretics,"  by  proceeding,  in  this  case,  "  solemnly  and  severely." 
Accordingly  he  summoned  bis  nobles  and  prelates  to  London. 
Seated  on  his  throne,  the  Bishops  on  his  rignt,  and  the  Peers  on 
his  left,  the  lawyers  in  scarlet  robes  behind,  the  Royal  Head  of 
the  Church  was  arrayed  in  white,  as  the  emblem  of  spotless 
orthodoxy  and  unsullied  sanctity.  Several  Bishops  in  succession 
liiboared  in  vain  to  convince  Lambert,  the  confessor,  that  Christ 
is  corporeally  present  in  the  sacrament.  He  was  burned  to 
ashes,  amidst  circumstances  of  pecuhar  barbarity,  exclaiming  at 
the  stake — "  None  but  Christ !  none  but  Christ  1" 

Gnimwell,  describing  this  scene  to  the  English  ambassador  in 
Spsin,  spoke  of  the  princely  and  excellent  gravity  in  which 
Heniy  discharged  *'  the  very  office  of  supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  declaring  that  the  bloatea  and  blood-stained  tyrant, 
who  knew  no  law  human  or  divine  but  his  own  foul  and  furious 
will,  was  ^^  the  very  mirror  and  light  of  all  the  other  kings  and 
princes  of  Christendom !" 

At  this  time  printing  was  executed  much  better  at  Paris  than 

L<mdon ;  and  owing  to  a  singular  conjunction  of  circumstances, 

Cromwell  got  a  license  for  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print  the 

TKWL    *.^  ,     Little  could  Tyndale,  with  all  his  faith,  foresee  that 

'*»nty  years  ms  translation  should  be  reprinted  at 

06,  at  the  request  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  with 

the  persecuting  French  king  himself  I     The  work 

mtemipted  by  the  Inquisition,  when  not  only  the 

•--3  types  and  printers  were  carried  to  England,  to 

.provement  of  the  art  there.     The  Bible  was  soon 

K  a  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  every  Church 
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approached  as  nearly  to  tbe  idea)  standard  of  perfect  wickedness  as  tliQl 
infirmities  of  human  natui*e  would  allow/  "  (| 

Such  was  the  holy  prelude  to  the  royal  Po{>e'8  first  council  on 
convocation,  in  which  Crumwell,  as  Vicar-General,  was  seate 
above  all  the  bishops.     In  this  assembly  there  arose  much  di 
cussion  and  confusion  between  the  parties  of  the  old  learning  and 
of  the  new,  the  hitter  being  led  by  Ciiirawell  and  Cranmerj  who 
was  generally  willing  to  do  right  when  ho  flared,  for  he  labou 
under  great  constitutional  timidity,  which  had  been  beaten  int 
him  by   his  first  schoolmaster.     When  the   tumult  was  at  it 
height,    down   came    certain    '^  articles''    from    the    king, 
establish  Christian  quietnes,^  and  unity  among  us,  and  to  avoid 
contentious  opinions/*     These  articles  were  subscnbed  by  Crnniii 
well,  the   two  archbishops,  sixteen   bishops,   foity  abbots  andj 
priors,  and  fifty  archdeacons  and  proctors. 

While  Henry  was  thus  asserting  his  headship,  the  Word 
God  was  spreading  among  the  people.  From  1525  to  1530^1 
there  had  Ibeen  six  impressions  of  the  Scriptures  in  EnglishiJ 
From  that  to  the  year  of  Tyn dale's  mart\Tdoni,  there  had  been] 
seven  or  eight  editions  ;  and  dnring  that  year  nine  or  ten  morel 
issued  fiTim  the  press,  all  opposition  pro\dng  confessedly  futile,] 
The  martyr  had  not  finished  the  Old  Testament  when  lie  dietl^J 
but  it  was  completed  by  his  friend  John  Rogers,  and  pnblishe<i  j 
under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthews. 

And  moreover,  4n  1535,  there  was  a  complete  translation  ofl 

rthe  Bible  published  by  Miles  CovEiiDi\XE,  employed  for  the] 

purpose   by  persona  in  authority,  who  bore  tbe  expense.     Ho 

was  a  competent  scholar,  and  did  his  work  respectably,  but  h«  I 

followed  too  much  the  Latin  version,  retaining  penance  for  r«*j 

pentance^  &c.     It  was  printed  with  the  king's  license,  to  whom] 

,  there  was  a  flattering  dedication,  in  which  Queen  Anne  alsoTvasj 

*^ mentioned  with  honour, — an  awkward  circumstance;  for  after] 

the  printing,  and  before  the  publishing,  she  had  been  beheaded] 

as  a  traitor.     In  some  copies  they  altered  her  name  with  the  pen  j 

into  J  A  ne. 

Although  the  existing  circumstances  in  high  places  were  sol 
favourable  to  this  version,  it  was  soon  superseded  by  Tynd ale's,] 
I  the  name  of  the  translator  being  snppressetl,  as  obnoxious  to  the] 
jknthorities.  Cranmer  was  much  pleased  with  this  Biblo^J 
l-^fatthewa',  so-called)  and  used  his  influence  earnestly,  tlirougb] 
ICramwell,  to  get  the  royal  license  for  the  printing  of  it,— which  J 
^ras  obtained,  and  which,  he  said,  gi-atified  him  more  than  if  he  I 
Itiad  ^ot  a  thousand  pounds.  Thus  Providence  unexpectedly  and] 
Fonderfnlly  overruled  all  parties,— the  King,  Crumwell,  and  th«  j 
Bishops, — to  adopt  the  work  of  the  man  whom  they  had  so  hated,  J 
denounced,  and  persecuted ! 
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The  fluctnations  of  State  policy  and  royal  caprice  gave  the  old 
learning  party  the  ascendancy  in  the  king^s  councils  once  more ; 
and  it  being  expedient  that  Henry  should  retain  on  the  Continent 
his  character  for  orthodoxy,  he  listened  to  the  abettors  of  perse- 
cution. Having  decided,  infallibly  of  course,  that  baptism  was 
necessary  to  salvation, — and  being  informed  that  there  were  some 
Grermans  in  the  country  who  did  not  believe  this  dogma,  and  who 
had  come  hither  to  escape  persecution,  he  resolved  to  seize  on  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  zeal.  A  conmiission  was 
appointed  "  to  execute  the  premises,  notwithstanding  part  of  them 
might  be  contrary  to  the  customary  course  and  lorm  of  law." 
The  result  was,  that  two  men  and  a  woman  were  obliged  to  bear 
faggots  at  St,  Paul's  Cross,  and  two  others  were  burned  at 
Smithfield. 

Another  man  who  had  committed  himself  by  writing  against 
Transubstantiation,  appealed  to  the  king, — when  Grarmner  art- 
fully suggested  that  ne  might  win  golden  opinions  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  silence  all  insinuations  as  to  his  being  a  favourer  of 
"  heretics,"  by  proceeding,  in  this  case,  "  solemnly  and  severely." 
Accordingly  he  summoned  bis  nobles  and  prelates  to  London. 
Seated  on  his  throne,  the  Bishops  on  his  right,  and  the  Peers  on 
his  lefit,  the  lawyers  in  scarlet  robes  behind,  the  Royal  Head  of 
the  Church  was  arrayed  in  white,  as  the  emblem  of  spotless 
orthodoxy  and  unsullied  sanctity.  Several  Bishops  in  succession 
laboured  in  vain  to  convince  Lambert,  the  confessor,  that  Christ 
is  corporeally  present  in  the  sacrament.  He  was  burned  to 
ashes,  amidst  circumstances  of  pecuUar  barbarity,  exclaiming  at 
the  stake — "  None  but  Christ !  none  but  Christ  1" 

Crumwell,  describing  this  scene  to  the  English  ambassador  in 
Spain,  spoke  of  the  princely  and  excellent  gravity  in  which 
Heniy  discharged  ^'  the  verj/  office  of  supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  declaring  that  the  bloatea  and  blood-stained  tyrant, 
who  knew  no  law  human  or  divine  but  his  own  foul  and  furious 
will,  was  "  the  very  mirror  and  light  of  all  the  other  kings  and 
princes  of  Christendom  I" 

At  this  time  printing  was  executed  much  better  at  Paris  than 
London ;  and  owing  to  a  singular  conjunction  of  circumstanceS| 
Crumwell  got  a  license  for  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print  the 
Bible  there.  Little  could  Tyndale,  with  all  his  faith,  foresee  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  ms  translation  should  be  reprinted  at 
a  Parisian  press,  at  the  request  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  with 
Hie  sanction  of  the  persecuting  French  king  himself  I  The  work 
was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  Inquiidtion,  when  not  only  the 
sheets,  but  the  types  and  printers  were  carried  to  England,  to 
the  great  improvement  of  the  art  there.  The  Bible  was  8oo|i 
finished,  and  a  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  every  Church 
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in  the  kingdom ;  and  tlic  priests  were  forbidden  to  hinder  the  ] 
people  from  reading  it  there,  on  pain  of  dej)rivation.     Thus  did 
God  bring  to  nonght  the  counsels  of  the  wicked^    and  thus 
inightilr  did  the  word  of  (iod  [>revaih     And  thus  were  fulfilled ) 
the  words  of  Tyndale  the  niartyT,  when  he  said,  "  If  <Tod  spare  | 
my  life,  ere  many  years,  /  will  cause  a  hoif  that  dHves  the  plou<}h 
to  knoio  more  of  the  Serlptures  than  you  dor 

"  It  was  wondeiful/'  says  Stiypej  "  to  see  with  what  joy  thi»| 
Book  of  God  was  reeeivedj  not  only  among  the  leanieder  soit,  bnt-J 
generally  all  Enghnid  over,  among  all  the  vulgar  and  common 
people  ;  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  w^as  read,  and  i 
wliat  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  wa.s  !     Every  body 
that  could,  bought  the  book,  or  busily  read  it,  or  got  others  to 
read  it  to  them,  if  they  could  not  themselves.     Divers  mor^j 
elderly  people  learned  to  read  on  purpose:  and  even  little  boy  a] 
flocked^  among  the  rest,  to  hear  portions  of  the  Holv  Scriptures  [ 
i^ad." 

]VIr,  Anderson  judiciously  adds,— 

"  The  modern  reader  may  now  very  iiotiirally  exclaim — *•  Oh,  could  | 
these  men  m  powertlien  have  only  been  persuaded  to  have  let  such  people  | 
alone  I  Could  tli^y  have  only  nntlerstood  the  doctrine  of  Noninterference/  j 
Yes^  and  instead  of  enciiraberiag  a  willing  people  with  help*  or  tor* 
menting  them  by  interposition,  have  steod  aloof  in  silence,  and  per-] 
mitted  these  groups  or  gatherings  to  have  heard  the  ununibiguous  voice  I 
of  their  Gtxl,  and  to  have  gazed  upon  the  majesty  and  the  meaning  of 
Divine  Truth  r — Annuls^  Jc-,  ii.  41. 

Since  the  edition  of  1539j  partly  printed  in  Paris^  there  w^ere] 
four  others  of  the  large  Biblcj  printed  at  an  expense  of  £30,000] 
of  our  money,  which  \\  as  advanced  by  Antony  ilarler^  a  citizen  [ 
of  London,  who  obtained  an  order  to  have  them  set  up  in  the] 
churches.  The  price  was  fixed  by  authority  at  £7y  10s.,  and] 
for  the  bound  copies  £1).  The  king,  however,  advanced  noi 
money,  but  rather  made  some  by  the  fines  which  w^ere  levied  oni 
those  who  neglected  to  have  them  in  the  churches. 

In  1543j  the  parliament  enacted  a  preposterous  law,  forbidi 
ding  all  w^omen,  except  gentle^-viomi^w — all  artificers,  appi-entices,! 
journeymen,  yeomen,  husbandmen,  or  labourers,  to  I'ead   tliej 
Bible  or  New  Testament  to  themselves  or  any  other^  on  pain  of 
one  month's  imprisoninent.     But  the  fierce  despot  died  at  last,] 
and  the  nation  began  to  breathe  freely*     The  brief  reign 
Edward  w^as  marked  by  non-interference  with  the  Bible,  the  \ 
pie  were  left  to  themselves,  and  the  demand  for  the  Scriptureaj 
greatly  increased ;  and  ^vith  it  floTirished  the  art  of  printing.     It 
wa^s,  of  course,  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  this  business, 
supply  the  popular  demand,  and  that  demand  emphatically  ex- 
pressed itscn  in  favour  of  the  work  of  the  poor  liunted  exilcii 
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During  this  reign,  Tyndale's  Bible  was  printed  more  than  thirty 
times,  while  of  that  with  Cranmer^s  revision,  only  half  the  num- 
ber was  called  for. 

Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  hastened  to  undo  the  work  of 
reformation  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  and  had  it  been  the  work  of  her 
predecessors,  she  might  have  succeeded.  But  it  was  divinely 
planted,  and  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  any  changes  of  earthly  sovereigns  or  dynasties.  The  storm 
of  persecution,  however,  blew  fiercely.  From  800  to  1000 
learned  Englishmen,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  others,  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  Continent.  A'Lasco,  with  157  Poles  and  Germans, 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  French  and  Scotch,  all  of  one  faith,  left 
the  Thames,  and  arrived  off  the  Danish  Coast ;  but  they  were 
not  suffered  to  land,  though  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  be- 
cause they  had  not  signed  the  Lutheran  Confession  of  Faith  ! 

At  home,  the  new  Queen,  unchastened  by  adversity,  let  slip 
Bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who  began  to  lap  blood  greedily. 
"Men  and  women,  of  whatever  character  or  condition,  even 
the  lame  and  bUnd,  from  the  child  to  the  aged  man,  who 
had  any  conscientious  opinions,  not  in  harmony  with  the  old 
learning — all  were  appointed  unto  death.'''  In  less  than  four 
years,  it  is  calculated,  that  318  persons  perished  either  by 
fire,  or  starvation,  or  slow  torture,  or  confinement  in  noisome 
dungeons.  This  mortahty  was  greatest  in  places  where  the 
Scriptures  were  most  read.  Sometimes  a  ht  of  human  beings, 
in  one  instance  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  was  consumed  on  the 
same  pile!  The  surrounding  population  assembled  in  thou- 
sands "  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  exhort  and  comfort  those  who  were  to  die."  Any  per- 
sons having  books  containing  "heresy,  sedition,  or  treason," 
and  not  immediately  burning  them,  were,  "  without  delay,  to  be 
executed  according  to  martial  lawV  At  a  burning  in  London, 
when  proclamation  had  been  made,  strictly  commanding  that  no 
one  should  speak  to,  or  pray  for  the  martyrs,  or  say,  "  God  help 
them,"  a  heroic  minister  cried  out, — "Almighty  God  I  for  Christ's 
sake,  strengthen  them  I"  Immediately  with  one  voice,  the  whole 
multitude  loudly  responded,  "  Amen  !  Amen  !" 

Such  dreadful  deeds  passed  not  without  retribution,  even  iii 
this  life.  During  Mary's  reign  the  Bench  of  Bishops  had  put  to 
death  five  of  their  own  number,  including  Cranmer.  But,  in 
Uttle  more  than  the  same  time,  thirty  of  themselves  died  "  by  the 
visitation  of  God ;"  and  such  was  the  mortality  among  the  priests 
generally,  that  "  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  no  curates  could  be 
gotten  for  money." 

In  1568,  the  tenth  of  Elizabeth,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible,  superintended  by  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
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It  wafl  revised  firom  the  preceding  rersioiis  bj  ItiiHi:  | 
m  eonjimctioQ  wilh  oeruln  brethren  of  the  Bench  ami  others, 
and  hence  called  "  the  Bishops'  Bible."     "  It  was  a  decided  Lm- 
pfovement  on  the  whole.     The  copy  predated  to  the  Queen 
was  bjr  far  the  most  splendid  that  had  ever  been  published/ 
It  is  quite  dear,  from  tlie  circumstances  connected  with  this 
pabUcation,  that  it  was  not  undertaken  bv  royal  command,  and 
tliat  Elizabeth  had  no  property  in  it  whatever.     It  did  not  cost  I 
her  a  shUling,  nor  was  the  printing  of  the  sacred  volume  any  ex*-  J 
elusive  privilege  in  the  crown  printer  for  the  time  being. 

The  history  of  the  Bible-printing  patent  is  not  the  least  carious  | 
or  valuable  part  of  Mr,  Anaerson's  work. 

Ehzabeth  was  economical  in  her  exijenditnre,  and  unwilling  to 
call  often  on  the  Commons  for  supplies ;  but,  in  order  to  have 
money  to  reward  her  favourites,  or  rather  to  put  them  in  tlie  way 
of  getting  it  themeelvei?,  she  hit  u}x>n  the  unfortunate  expedient 
of  grantmg  monopolies  by  patent  to  certain  parties,  who  then 
farmed  or  sold  them.  This  evil  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
Parliament  w^as  obliged  to  interfere.  Salt,  coal,  leather,  cloth, 
steel  J  lead,  tin,  glass,  Spanish  wool,  and  Irish  yarn,  were  thus  ' 
converted  into  monopolies  for  the  benefit  of  indi\-iduals.  Sir 
Thomas  Wilks  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  patent  as  Queen'g 
**  Printer  of  the  English  tongue." 

This  naturally  alarmed  the  Stationers'  Company,  who  com* 
plained,  ^^  that  it  would  be  the  overthrow  of  tlie  printers  and 
stationers  within  the  city,  in  nmnber  175,  besides  their  wives, 
children,"  <&c*,  causing  "  an  excessive  price  of  boriks,  and  false 
printing  of  the  same  f^  and  farther,  "John  Jugge,  besides  the 
being  her  Maje^t/s  printer,  hath  gotten  the  privilege  fur  the 
printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  the  which  was  cotnnwH  to  all 
the  printersr 

On  the  28th  September  1577,  one  Barker  obtained  the  exten- 
sive privilege  of  printing  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  what^ 
ever  translation,  with  all  notes  and  comments !  In  eighteen 
months,  this  gentleman  expended  i?30,000  on  issues  of  the 
Scriptures,  so  great  ^vas  the  demand.  From  15  GO  to  IGOS,  there 
%vere  130  distinct  editions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  All  this 
time,  the  Crow^n  did  nothing  except  impose  a  heavy  tiix  on  the 
purchaser  of  the  Word  of  God. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  accession  of  James,  who  became 
the  first  king  of  *'  Great  Britain  "  iiefore  noticmg  his  connex- 
ion with  tlie  English  Bible,  we  may  as  well  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  progi'ess  of  the  cause  in  Scotland. 

This  conntiy  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  early  importation  of 
Tyiirlale*8  New  Testament,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
^^  divers  merchants."     As  usual,  the  printed  word  was  soon  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  living  voiee.  Nowhere  were  the  laity  more  ready 
to  i^ceive  the  truth,  and  nowhere  was  the  hierarchy  more  embit- 
tered against  it.  Hence  a  series  of  persecutions,  whose  history 
is  fall  of  liie  deepest  interest,  but  so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
attempt  to  detail  any  portion  of  it  here,  even  if  our  space  allowed. 
The  last  words  of  Patrick  Hamilton  at  the  stake  were — "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  !  How  long  wilt 
Thou  sufler  this  tyranny  of  man !" — He  did  not  suflFer  it  long. 
In  1535,  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  act,  requiring  all  per- 
sons having  the  Scriptures  to  give  them  up  to  their  ordinary, 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment.  The  pro- 
hibition was  renewed  by  proclamation  in  May  1536.  But  Paiv 
liaments,  however  chosen,  must  ultimately  obey  the  popular 
voice.     A  few  more  martyrdoms,  and  Scotland  will  be  free. 

On  the  1st  of  March  1539,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife  and  Mid- 
Lothian  saw  a  large  fire  blazing  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh.  Five  of  the  best  subjects  in  Scotland  were  then 
consumed  in  that  fire,  in  the  presence  of  their  king,  solely  be- 
cause they  had  read  "  the  book  of  heresy,"  which,  as  one  of  their 
executioners  said,  had  "  made  all  the  din  in  the  Kirk."  But 
Beaton  and  his  party  laboured  in  vain  that  '^  the  New  Testament 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  should  not  go  abroad;" — for  in  1543,  the 
Parliament  enacted  "  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  read  by  all, 
without  any  limitation,  the  prelates,  of  course,  protesting,  since 
they  could  do  no  more. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  "  no  Bible  even  so  convenient  as  that  of 
an  octavo  size,  had  been  printed  in  Scotland  till  107  years  after 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  had  been  first  imported."  The  Bible, 
printed  on  Scottish  ground,  was  not  published  till  seven  years 
after  the  death  of  John  Knox. — (It  is  little  more  than  sixty  years 
since  the  first  Bible  was  printed  in  America.) — The  first  Scottish 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  was  published  at  £4,  13s.  4d.,  and  yet 
the  Bible  was  in  almost  every  house  I  The  fact  was,  that  the 
English  monopoly  led  to  constant  importations  fit)m  Holland ; 
and  the  superiority  of  those  printed  there,  is  attested  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Laud.  He  said,  "  the  books  which  came 
from  thence  were  better  prints  better  bound,  better  ^oper,  and 
for  all  the  charges  of  bringing,  better  cheapP  Such  was  the 
working  of  the  patent ! 

James's  characteristic  progress  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
ftimished  no  favourable  omen  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  about 
to  assimie  the  awful  responsibilities  of  his  office  as  the  vicegerent 
of  God  in  church  and  state ;  in  which  light  he  himself  regarded 
it.  He  hunted  most  of  the  way,  conferring  honours  so  profusely, 
that  when  he  reached  the  capital,  he  had  dubbed  150  knights. 
During  the  ensuing  summer,  the  plague  broke  out,  and  6385 
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j>ersons  died  in  London  alone ;  and  ere  the  year  ended,  the 
niortpJity  reached  30^000.  Yet  James  and  his  mem'  party  kept 
hunting  all  the  time,  and  as  he  iind  his  retainers  proceeded  frnrn 
place  to  place,  they  brought  the  plague  witli  them  wherever  they 
came. 

Tlie  king's  expenses  wei-e  extravagant  in  the  extreme.  His 
journey  to  London  and  coronation  cost  £30,000,  an  immense 
sum  hi  that  day.  He  spent  £40,000  in  feasthig  ambjissadors ; 
and  though  he  sold  a  number  of  Peerages  for  considerable  sums, 
and  created  an  order  of  hereditary  Baronets,  for  winch  he  got 
£1000  a  jiicee,  yet  he  was  plunged  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  the 
very  xslio|:vkee|>ers  would  not  give  credit  to  tbe  Palace.  *^  My 
Lord-Treasurer  was  much  disquieted  to  find  money  t4>  supply 
the  king's  necessities,  and  protested  he  knew  not  how  to  procure 
money  to  pay  for  the  king's  diet !"  In  these  circumstances,  his 
Majesty  was  not  likely  to  advance  funds  for  the  transhition  of 
the  Bible. 

He  lias,  however,  the  merit  of  acceding  to  the  proposal  for 
a  fresh  revision  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Dr.  Kuinolds,  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  the  most  eminent  for  learning  in  the 
kingriom ;  with  whi  rm  also,  and  riot  with  the  king,  origi- 
nated the  determination  to  exclude  marginal  notes  from  the 
new  version.  His  Majesty  ap]>rove<i  also  of  the  selection 
that  had  been  niiuh  of  translators,  and  ordered  the  bisho])s  to 
prijmotc  the  poorest  of  them  to  livings  as  soon  as  they  could, 
and  also  to  contribute  money  for  tbe  expenses  of  the  work ; — 
w  hich  last  request  they  aii  totally  neglected  !  Neither  the  king 
nor  the   bisliops   paid  anything  for  the  accomplishment  of  tliis 

Sreat  work.  Forty-seven  of  the  most  learned  men  in  tlie  king- 
om  were  engaged  on  it  four  years  ;  the  revision  of  the  transla- 
tion by  tsvelve  of  tbeir  number,  occupied  them  nine  montlis  more ; 
and  the  sheets  w^ere  two  years  in  passing  through  the  press. 
Tlie  twelve  revisers  iiad  30s.  a  week  each  while  at  work  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  "  before  they  had  nothing." 

The  Authorized  Bible  was  finished  and  first  issued  in  IGIL 

"lliis  venerable  tiTviislation/*  gays  Greenfield,  *' which  has  been 
aniversally  adinirefl  for  its  general  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  elegance, 
w^as  coiTected,  mid  iiumy  panillel  texts  utldetl,  by  Di\  Seattergood  in 
l(i83;  by  Bishops  Tetiison  and  Lloyd  in  1711  ;  and  jiJierwards  by  Dr. 
Paris  at  CambridjLife.  But  the  hiLest  antl  most  coniplete  revision  is 
that  made  by  Dr.  Biayney  in  175SJ,  iu  which  the  errors  found  in 
former  edi  lions  were  correet<^d,  and  the  text  reformed  to  an  unex- 
ampled atamhird  of  piuity," 

The  cmt  of  the  revision  in  1611  was  £35(X)j  whieh  was  jiaid 
neither  by  the  Chnreh  nor  the  State,  but  by  Barker^  the  patentee, 
whose  family  and  their  ollspring  enjoyed  this  vast  monopoly  for 
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132  years,  down  to  the  8th  of  Anne  in  1709,  during  which  time 
they  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  every  copy  of  the  Word  of  God 
printed  in  England.  Thus  the  public  were  heavily  taxed,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  bad  and  incorrect  printing  into  the  bargain. 
In  a  number  of  impressions  they  left  the  wora  "  no^  out  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  for  which  they  were  fined  by  Laud. 

The  monopoly,  however,  has  been  defended  by  lawyers,  and 
even  judges,  on  the  plea  that  the  copyright  of  the  Bible  was  in 
the  crown  ;  because,  as  they  alleged,  the  translation  was  made  at 
the  king'^s  expense ;  which  notion  Mr.  Anderson  has  shewn  to  be 
a  pure  historical  fiction.  The  present  admirable,  though  not 
perfect  version,  made  its  way  without  any  act  of  Parliament, 
proclamation,  or  canon  in  its  favour ;  and,  in  about  forty  years, 
gradually  superseded  all  others.  This  result  was  accomplished 
by  no  human  authority,  no  king,  parliament,  church,  sect,  or 
party.  To  none  of  these  does  the  Bible  belong.  "  It  is  the 
property  of  the  people" — their  book.  Royal  authority,  whether 
for  or  against  it,  has  proved  utterly  impotent.  God  himself 
worked  with  it,  and  none  could  effectually  hinder.  Even  the 
London  Polyglot,  "  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  Scriptures 
ever  published,  and  far  surpassing  all  former  works  of  the  kind, 
was  published  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

The  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  in  English 
fix)m  1800  to  1844  has  been  estimated  as  follows : — 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  issued  ....  9,400,000 

Printed  in  Scotland  independently, 4,000,000 

General  sales  besides  these, 9,000,000 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  22  millions. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  up  to  May  1844,  re- 
ceived £3,083,436,  18s.  3f  d.,  and  expended  £3,036,698,  Os.  3d. 

Since  the  year  1800,  four  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  on 
the  sacred  volume  in  the  English  tongue.  It  appears  now  that 
nearly  one  million  of  this  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  privi- 
leged printers,  over  and  above  the  fair  profits  of  their  trade  I 
When  the  patent  expired  in  Scotland,  Bibles  became  very  cheap, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  found  it  expedient  to 
reduce  their  prices.  But  this,  in  six  months,  involved  them  in 
a  loss  of  £13,000! 

"  Meantime,  the  free  trade  prices  in  the  North  could  not  remain  a 
secret,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  people  of  England  were 
pajring  for  their  English  Bible  from  150  to  200  per  cent,  more  than 
in  Scotland !" 

What  did  the  London  Committee  do  now  ?  Of  course  they 
agitated  the  country,  and  petitioned  Parliament  to  save  their 
constituents,  and  the  Christian  public  at  large,  from  such  an 
enormous  tax  on  the  Bread  of  Eternal  Life,  of  which  they  were 
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Yet  was  he  a  loyal  man  and  a  true  patriot,  full  of  yearning 
afFectioii  for  Iiis  native  land,  wliieli  be  was  never  to  see  agaiu^ 
Vaufrlum  thos  describes  the  effect  on  bira  of  some  false  assurance* 
of  Henrj^'s  pitj  and  gootlness  : — 

<**  I  perceived  the  man  to  be  excee^lingly  altered,  and  to  take  the- 
same  very  near  to  his  heart,  in  such  wise  that  water  stootl  in  hiseye^; 
anil  he  said,  ^  Wliiit  grne  ions  words  are  these!  I  assure  you,' said  he, 
'  if  it  would  stand  witli  the  lutig'sinost  gracious  pi  en  siiu  re  tograat  oalj* 
a  bare  text  of  the  Seriptnre  to  be  put  forth  among  the  people,  like  as 
is  put  forth  among  the  guhjects  of  tlie  Emperor  in  tbe?ie  part^,  and  at* 
othei"  Christian  princes,  I  shj^ill  iaimediatt^lj  make  promitse  never  ta 
wi'ite  more,  but  most  Innnbly  submit  myself  at  tbe  feet  of  his  Rojtil 
Majesty,  ottering  my  body  to  suffer  whatever  pain  or  torture^  yea 
what  death  his  Grace  will,  so  that  this  be  obtained.  And  till  that  time 
fl  will  obiilc  the  ast>enty  of  all  chances,  and  endure  my  life  in  a^  muclf 
pain  as  it  is  able  to  bear  and  suffer.' " 

Inflneiiced,  no  doubty  by  tins  noble  spirit,  Vaugban  remon' 
strated  against  the  cruel  policy  of  the  EngUsh  Court  with  niucl| 
earnestness. 

**  Lc*t  his  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  be  further  assured  that  he  can,  withl 
no  policy,  nor  with  no  threatcDings  of  tortures  and  punishments,  tak© 
away  the   opinions  of  his   people,  till  bis  Crniee   shall  fatherly   and 
lovingly  rejhnn  the  clergt/  of  his  realm.    For  titer e  springe th  the  opinioi| 
— -from  tketwe  riseth  the  grwdgc  of  his  peoide/' 

But  neither  Henry  nor  his  vicar  thought  of  anything  hut  their 
own  power  and  jirofit.  Truly  bas  Mr.  Anderson  observed,  thai 
"  in  the  ]>ersons  of  ber  nders  at  this  perii)d,  no  nation  upon  earth 
bad  .surpassed  Britain  in  her  opposition  to  divine  truth."  (i,,  314») 

Queen  Anne  was  favonrable  to  Tyndale  and  his  cause.  Iji 
15li4:  he  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament^ 
beautifidly  printed  on  veliumy  with  dbnninations,  boinid  in  Wne 
morocco,  and  the  name,  Anna  lifiijifia  Ant^lia^y  in  large  redlettej'S 
outside  on  the  margins,  but  without  any  dedication  or  compli- 
ment ;  for  Tyiidale,  an  honest  and  a  true  man,  know  too  well 
what  was  due  to  the  sacred  volume  and  its  Divine  Author,  to 
flatter  any  mortal  within  its  covers.  At  this  time  the  Scriptures  | 
came  fix^ely  into  Kngland^  and  were  eagerly  road  by  many  with- 
out any  molestation  from  the  antborities. 

At  length,  in  1535,  the  translator  w^as  betrayed  by  two  hired! 
spies  from  England^  and  cast  into  a  prison  at  Vilvorde,  where  be  | 
laboured  on  till  the  day  of  his  martyrdom,  which  be  endured 
with  a  calm  heroism;  Lis  last  w^ords,  uttered  from  the  flames  J 
with  fervent  zeal  and  a  loud  voice,  being — '^  Lord^  open  the  eyes  ] 
of  the  King  of  England  1" — a  prayer  w4iich,  alas,  seems  to  hava 
been  never  answei^d.     Thus  died  WiHlara  T^nidale. 

Crannier  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  the  Bishops  to  pye 
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pare  a  new  translation,  and  even  sent  them  their  several  parts. 
"  I  marvel,"  said  Stokesly  of  London,  "  what  my  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury meaneth,  that  he  thus  abuseth  the  people,  in  giving 
them  liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures,  which  doth  nothing  else  but 
infect  them  with  heresy.  I  have  bestowed  never  an  hour  on  my 
portion,  and  never  will  1" 

Crmnwell  had  brought  Henry  in  about  one  million  and  a  half 
of  our  money,  with  £400,000  of  annual  revenue,  from  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  monasteries — and,  as  Catherine  had  recently  died,  the 
friends  of  the  Old  Learning  thought  these  spoliations  might  be 
stopped,  and  the  Church  greatly  served  if  Ann  could  be  got  out 
of  the  way.  Her  enemies  were  well  aware,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
capricious  tyrant  had  begun  to  Vander  to  other  objects — and 
that,  as  the  death  of  Catherine  had  removed  all  canonical  diffi- 
culties out  of  the  way  of  another  marriage,  he  might  still  have 
an  heir  to  the  crown  free  from  any  charge  of  illegitimacy. 
There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  such  thoughts  sug- 
gested the  plot  against  Queen  Ann,  of  which  Henry  instantfy 
availed  himself  to  gratify  his  vile  passions,  and  which  he  devel- 
oped with  his  usual  craft  and  callousness  of  feeling.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  "  to  make  up  facts" — all  but  her  father — 
whose  name  was  brutally  added  to  save  appearances — being 
her  bitter  enemies,  and  the  king's  servile  creatures ;  and  the 
natural  consequence  was,  that  she  must  be  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted. She  was  first  "  cruelly  handled"  by  ihe  Council ;  then 
tried  in  the  Tower,  without  a  single  person  being  allowed  to  plead 
her  cause,  or  show  the  least  interest  in  her  favour.  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  to  exclude  the  public  from  this  mock  trial, 
it  was  everywhere  muttered  abroad,  that  "the  Queen  had 
cleared  herself  in  a  most  noble  speech." 

The  shriek  of  anguish  which  burst  forth  from  the  people  when 
her  head  was  struck  off,  was  quickly  drowned  in  a  discharge  of 
artillery!  Whence  this  savage  accompaniment?  Where  was 
her  royal  husband  ? 

"  The  oak  is  still  standing  in  Epping  Forest  under  which  the  king 
break&isted  that  morning,  his  hounds  and  his  attendant  train  waiting 
around  him.  He  listened,  it  has  been  said,  from  time  to  time  with 
intense  anxiety.  At  length  the  sound  of  this  artillery  boomed  through 
the  wood.  It  was  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  marked  the  moment 
of  execution.  *  Ah,  ah !  it  is  done !'  said  he,  starting  up,  *  the  business 
is  done !  Uncouple  the  dogs,  and  let  us  follow  the  sport !'  On  the 
day  of  the  execution  he  put  on  white  for  mourning,  as  though  he 
would  have  said,  '  I  am  innocent  of  this  deed, — and  the  next  day  he 
was  married.'  Could  he  have  given  more  powerful  testimony  of  the 
innocence  of  the  departed,  and  of  his  own  guilt?  After  this,  few 
will  doubt  the  saying  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  <  Henry,  perhaps, 
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approached  as  nearly  to  the  ideal  atandard  of  pertect  wickedness  as  the 
infirmities  of  hnman  nature  woiUd  allow/  " 

Sucli  was  the  holy  prelude  to  the  royal  Pope's  first  council  oi 
convocation,  m  which  Crumwell,  as  Vicar-General,  was  seate ' 
above  all  the  bishops.     In  this  assembly  there  arose  much  dis 
cnssion  and  confusion  between  the  parties  of  tlie  old  learning  an 4 1 
of  the  new,  the  hitter  being  led  by  Cruniwell  and  Cranmer,  who 
was  generally  willing  to  do  right  when  he  dared,  for  he  laboiiredll 
tinder  great  constitutional  timi<lity,  which  hud  been  beaten  iutn|J 
him  hy   his  first  schoolmaster.     When  the  tumult  was  at  it 
height,   down   came    certain    *'  articles"    from    tlie    king,    *■  totj 
establish  Christian  tpmtness  and  unity  among  us,  and  to  avoid] 
contentious  opinions."     These  articles  wei^  subscribed  by  Crumi 
well,  the   two   archbishops,   sixteen  bishops,    forty  abbots  ani 
priors,  and  fiffcy  archdeacons  and  proctors. 

While  Henry  was  thus  asserting  his  headship,  the  Word 

I  God  was  spreading  among  the  people.     From  1525  to   1530i| 

I  there   had  been   six  impressions  of  the   Scriptures  in  Englishif 

[rrom  that  to  the  yeai*  of  Tyndale's  mart^-rdom,  there  had  been] 

seven  or  eight  editions ;  and  during  that  year  nine  or  ten  morQl 

issued  from  the  press,  all  oppasition  proving  confessedly  fntilci| 

The  martyr  had  not  finisher!  the  Old  Testament  when  lie  diedj] 

but  it  w^as  completed  by  his  friend  John  Rogei^s,  and  published] 

i  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthews. 

And  moreover, -in  1535,  there  was  a  complete  translation  ofl 
I  the  Bible  published  by  Miles  Coverdaxe,  employed  for  the] 
purpose  by  persons  in  autliority,  who  bore  the  expense.  He  J 
was  a  competent  scliolar,  and  did  his  work  respectably,  but  ho] 
followed  too  much  the  Latin  version,  retaining  penance  for  re^\ 
pentance^  &c.  It  was  printed  with  the  king's  license,  to  whonij 
there  was  a  flattering  dedication,  in  which  Qneen  Anne  also  was! 
mentioned  with  honour, — an  awkward  circumstance;  for  aftefj 
the  printing,  and  befoi-e  the  publishing,  she  had  been  beheaded] 
as  a  traitor.  In  some  copies  they  altered  her  name  with  the  pen  J 
into  J  A  ne* 

Although  the  existing  circumstances  in  high  places  wei^  sol 

liavourable  to  this  version,  it  was  soon  superseded  by  Tyndale'a,! 

Nhe  name  of  the  translator  being  suppressed,  as  obnoxious  to  the] 

I'kuthoiitieK.      Cranmer  was    ranch    pleased    with    this    Bible,! 

lOIatthews',  so-called)  and  used  his  influence  eaniestly,  through! 

[Crumwell,  to  get  the  royal  license  for  the  printing  of  it, — whick] 

l^'as  obtained,  and^  which,  he  said,  giatified  him  more  than  if  liej 

liad  got  a  thousand  pounds.     Thus  l^rovidence  unexpectedly  and  j 

ronderfuHy  overruled  all  parties, — the  King,  Crumwell,  and  the! 

Jishops, — to  adopt  the  work  of  the  man  whom  they  had  so  hated,  I 

ienounce<lj  and  pei'secnteil  I 
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The  fluctuations  of  State  policy  and  royal  caprice  gave  the  old 
learning  party  the  ascendancy  in  the  king^s  councils  once  more ; 
and  it  being  expedient  that  Henry  should  retain  on  the  Continent 
his  character  for  orthodoxy,  he  listened  to  the  abettors  of  perse- 
cution. Having  decided,  infellibly  of  course,  that  baptism  was 
necessary  to  salvation, — and  being  informed  that  there  were  some 
Grermans  in  the  country  who  did  not  believe  this  dogma,  and  who 
had  come  hither  to  escape  persecution,  he  resolved  to  seize  on  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  zeal.  A  commission  was 
appointed  "  to  execute  the  premises,  notwithstanding  part  of  them 
might  be  contrary  to  the  customary  course  and  lorm  of  law." 
The  result  was,  that  two  men  and  a  woman  were  obliged  to  bear 
faggots  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  two  others  were  burned  at 
Smithfield. 

Another  man  who  had  committed  himself  by  writing  against 
Transubstantiation,  appealed  to  the  king, — when  Gardiner  art- 
ftdly  suggested  that  ne  might  win  golden  opinions  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  silence  all  insinuations  as  to  his  being  a  favourer  of 
"  heretics,"  by  proceeding,  in  this  case,  "  solemnly  and  severely." 
Accordingly  he  summoned  his  nobles  and  prelates  to  London. 
Seated  on  his  throne,  the  Bishops  on  his  right,  and  the  Peers  on 
his  left,  the  lawyers  in  scarlet  robes  behind,  the  Koyal  Head  of 
the  Church  was  arrayed  in  white,  as  the  emblem  of  spotless 
orthodoxy  and  unsullied  sanctity.  Several  Bishops  in  succession 
laboured  in  vain  to  convince  Lambert,  the  confessor,  that  Christ 
is  corporeally  present  in  the  sacrament.  He  was  burned  to 
ashes,  amidst  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  exclaiming  at 
the  stake — "  None  but  Christ !  none  but  Christ !" 

Crumwell,  describing  this  scene  to  the  English  ambassador  in 
Spain,  spoke  of  the  princely  and  excellent  gravity  in  which 
Henry  discharged  *'  the  very  office  of  supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  declaring  that  the  bloatea  and  blood-stained  tyrant, 
who  knew  no  law  human  or  divine  but  his  own  foul  and  furious 
will,  was  "the  very  mirror  and  light  of  all  the  other  kings  and 
princes  of  Christendom !" 

At  this  time  printing  was  executed  much  better  at  Paris  than 
London ;  and  owing  to  a  singular  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
Crumwell  got  a  license  for  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print  the 
Bible  there.  Little  could  Tyndale,  with  all  his  faith,  foresee  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  his  translation  should  be  reprinted  at 
a  Parisian  press,  at  the  request  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  persecuting  French  king  himself T  The  work 
was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  Inquisition,  when  not  only  the 
sheets^  but  the  types  and  printers  were  carried  to  England,  to 
the  great  improvement  of  the  art  there.  The  Bible  was  $oo|i 
finished,  and  a  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  every  Church 
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in  tlie  kiiiLjdom ;  and  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  binder  the 
people  from  reading  it  there,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  Tlius  did 
God  bring  to  nought  the  counsels  of  the  wicked,  and  thus 
mightily  did  the  word  of  Clod  prevail.  And  thus  were  ftil filled  i 
the  words  of  Tynclale  the  martyr,  when  he  said,  **  If  God  spare  | 
my  life,  ere  many  years,  /  idli  cause  a  ho}/  that  ihnves  t}ie  plough 
to  know  more  of  the  Scripttires  than  t/mi  do^ 

"  It  was  wondeifnl/'  says  StrjTO^  *^  to  see  wntb  w^hat  joy  this  I 
Book  of  God  wm  reeeiveLl,  not  only  among  tlie  leanieder  sort,  but  | 
generally  a!!  England  over,  among  all  the  \ailgar  and  common 
people ;  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  wfis  read,  and 
what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was  !  Every  body  ( 
that  could,  bought  the  book,  or  busily  read  it^  or  got  others  to  ' 
read  it  to  them,  if  they  could  not  themselves.  Divers  morej 
elderly  people  learned  to  read  on  puqjose ;  and  even  little  boys  I 
flocked,  among  the  rest,  to  hear  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  J 
read.'' 

Sir.  Anderson  judicionsly  adds^ — 

*'  The  modern  reader  may  now  very  naturally  exclaim — '  Oh,  could 
the^c  men  in  power  then  have  only  been  persuaded  to  have  let  such  peoplQ  I 
alone !  Could  tbey  have  only  understood!  the  doctrine  of  Noninterference.*  1 
Yes,  and  inateiul  of  encnmbering  a  willing  people  with  help,  or  tor- 
menting  them  by  interpositioa,  have  stood  aloof  in  sileiice,  and  per-  J 
mi  tied  these  groups  or  gatherings  to  have  heard  the  unanihiguous  voice  1 
of  their  God,  and  to  have  guzed  upon  the  majesty  and  the  nioiming  of  1 
Divine  Truth  i" — Annals^  tf-c,  ii.  41* 

Since  the  edition  of  1539,  partly  printetl  in  Paris,  there  were] 
four  others  of  the  large  Bible,  printed  at  an  expense  of  £30,000] 
of  our  money,  w'hich  was  advanced  by  ilntony  Marler^  a  citizen  [ 
of  London,  who  obtained  an  order  to  have  them  set  up  in  the  J 
ehnrches.  The  price  was  fixed  by  authority  at  £7,  10s»j  and! 
for  the  bound  copies  £9.  The  king,  how^ever,  advanced  na  j 
money,  but  rather  made  some  by  the  fines  which  were  levied  oii| 
tliose  who  neglected  to  have  them  in  the  ehnrches. 

In  1543,  the  parliament  enacted  a  pi*eposterous  law^  forbid- 
ding all  women,  except  ^eni/^-women^all  artificers,  apprentices,  J 
journeymen,  yeomen,  husbandmen,  or  labourers,  to  read    thej 
Bible  or  New  Testament  to  themselves  or  any  other,  on  pain  of 
one  month's  imprisomnent.     But  the  fierce  despot  died  at  last,  j 
and  the  nation  began  to  breathe  freely.     The  brief  x*eign  o£ 
Edward  w^as  marked  by  non-interference  with  the  Bible,  the  peo-^ 
pie  were  left  to  themselves,  and  the  demand  for  the  Scripturesj 
greatly  increased ;  and  wdth  it  floiuished  the  art  of  printing.     Itl 
w^as,  of  course^  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  this  bnsiness,  to  j 
supply  the  po[Hdar  demand,  and  that  demand  emphatically  ex- 
pressed itself  in  favom*  of  the  w^ork  of  the  poor  hunted  exile* 
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During  this  reign,  Tyndale's  Bible  was  printed  more  than  thirty 
times,  while  of  that  with  Cranmer's  revision,  only  half  the  num- 
ber was  called  for, 

Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  hastened  to  undo  the  work  of 
reformation  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  and  had  it  been  the  work  of  her 
predecessors,  she  might  have  succeeded.  But  it  was  divinely 
planted,  and  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  any  changes  of  earthly  sovereigns  or  dynasties.  The  storm 
of  persecution,  however,  blew  fiercely.  From  800  to  1000 
learned  Englishmen,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  others,  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  Continent.  A'Lasco,  with  157  Poles  and  Germans, 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  French  and  Scotch,  all  of  one  faith,  left 
the  Thames,  and  arrived  off  the  Danish  Coast ;  but  they  were 
not  suffered  to  land,  though  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  be- 
cause they  had  not  signed  the  Lutheran  Confession  of  Faith  ! 

At  home,  the  new  Queen,  unchastened  by  adversity,  let  slip 
Bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who  began  to  lap  blood  greedily. 
"Men  and  women,  of  whatever  character  or  condition,  even 
the  lame  and  bUnd,  from  the  child  to  the  aged  man,  who 
had  any  conscientious  opinions,  not  in  harmony  with  the  old 
learning — all  were  appointed  unto  death."  In  less  than  four 
years,  it  is  calculated,  that  318  persons  perished  either  by 
fire,  or  starvation,  or  slow  torture,  or  confinement  in  noisome 
dungeons.  This  mortahty  was  greatest  in  places  where  the 
Scriptures  were  most  read.  Sometimes  a  lot  of  human  beings, 
in  one  instance  to  the  number  of  thirteen^  was  consumed  on  the 
same  pile!  The  surrounding  population  assembled  in  thou- 
sands "  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  exhort  and  comfort  those  who  were  to  die."  Any  per- 
sons having  books  containing  "  heresy,  sedition,  or  treason," 
and  not  immediately  burning  them,  were,  ^'  without  delay,  to  be 
executed  according  to  martial  law^  At  a  burning  in  London, 
when  proclamation  had  been  made,  strictly  commanding  that  no 
one  should  speak  to,  or  pray  for  the  martyrs,  or  say,  "  God  help 
them,"  a  heroic  minister  cried  out, — "Almighty  God!  for  Christ's 
sake,  strengthen  them  !"  Immediately  with  one  voice,  the  whole 
multitude  loudly  responded,  "  Amen  !  Amen  I" 

Such  dreadful  deeds  passed  not  without  retribution,  even  in 
this  life.  During  Mary's  reign  the  Bench  of  Bishops  had  put  to 
death  five  of  their  own  number,  including  Cranmer.  But,  in 
httle  more  than  the  same  time,  thirty  of  themselves  died  "  by  the 
visitation  of  God ;"  and  such  was  the  mortality  among  the  priests 
generally,  that  "  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  no  curates  could  be 
gotten  for  money." 

In  1568,  the  tenth  of  Elizabeth,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible,  superintended  by  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
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pablished.  It  vras  revised  from  the  preceding  versions  by  Inm, 
m  conjuiiction  with  certain  brethren  of  tlie  Bench  and  others, 
and  hence  called  *'  tlic  Bishops'  Bible."  '*  It  was  a  decidetl  im- 
provement on  the  whole.  The  copy  presented  to  the  Queen 
was  by  far  the  most  splendid  that  had  ever  been  published/* 
It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  circumstances  c<mneetcd  with  iWi^ 
publication  J  that  it  was  not  undertaken  by  royal  comma  ud^  and 
that  Elizabeth  had  no  property  in  it  whatever.  It  did  not  cost 
her  a  shilling;,  nor  was  the  printing  of  the  sacred  volume  any  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  the  cro>\ai  printer  ibr  the  time  being. 

The  nistory  of  the  Bible-printing  patent  is  not  the  least  curioua 
or  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Anderson's  work* 

Elizabeth  was  econoraical  in  her  expend! ture,  and  unwilling  to 
call  often  on  the  Commons  for  supplies ;  but,  in  onler  to  have 
money  to  reward  her  favom^itesj  or  rather  to  put  them  in  the  way 
of  getting  it  themselves,  she  hit  upon  the  nnfortunate  expedient 
of  granting  monopolies  by  patent  to  certain  parties,  who 
farmed  or  so!d  them.  This  evil  gr 
Parliament  was  obliged  to  interfere. 


certain  parties,  who  then 
V  to  such  an  extent  that 
Salt,  coal,  leather,  cloth, 
steelj  leady  tin,  glass,  Spanish  wool,  and  Irish  yam,  ware  thus 
converted  into  raooopolies  tor  the  benefit  of  itKli^-iduals.  Sir 
Thomas  Wilks  was  the  first  wlio  obtained  a  patent  as  Queen's 
"  Printer  of  the  English  tongue." 

This  naturally  alaimed  the  Stationers'  Company,  who  com- 
plained, "  that  it  would  be  the  overthrow  of  tlie  printers  and 
stationers  within  the  city,  in  number  175,  besides  their  \\ives, 
children,*'  &c.j  causing  "an  e.rcesmw  price  of  books  j  and  false 
printing  of  the  same;''  and  farther,  "Julni  Jugge,  besides  the 
being  her  IMajest/s  printer,  hath  gotten  tlie  privilege  for  the 
printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  (he  which  ivas  common  to  all 
the  printers*'''' 

On  the  28th  September  1577,  one  Barker  obtained  the  exten- 
sive privilege  of  printing  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  what- 
ever translation,  with  all  notes  and  comments!  In  eighteen 
months,  this  gentleman  expended  o^SOjOOO  on  issues  of  the 
Scriptures,  so  great  was  the  demand.  From  1560  to  IbOS,  there 
were  130  distmct"  editions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  All  this 
time,  the  Crown  did  nothing  except  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
purchaser  of  the  Word  of  God, 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  accession  of  James,  who  became 
the  first  king  of  "  Great  Britain."  liefore  noticing  his  connex- 
ion with  the  Enghsh  Bible,  we  may  as  well  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  progi'ess  of  the  cause  in  Scotland. 

This  comitry  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  early  importation  of 
Tyndale's  New  Testament,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
^Mivers  merchants."     As  usual,  the  printed  word  was  soon  fol- 
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lotred  by  the  living  voice.  Nowhere  were  the  laity  more  ready 
to  receive  the  truth,  and  nowhere  was  the  hierarchy  more  embit- 
tered against  it.  Hence  a  series  of  persecutions,  whose  history 
is  ftill  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
attempt  to  detail  any  portion  of  it  here,  even  if  our  space  allowed. 
The  last  words  of  Patrick  Hamilton  at  the  stake  were — "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  !  How  long  wilt 
Thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  man !" — He  did  not  suffer  it  long. 
In  1535,  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  act,  requiring  all  per- 
sons having  the  Scriptures  to  give  them  up  to  their  ordinary, 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment.  The  pro- 
hibition was  renewed  by  proclamation  in  May  1 536.  But  Par- 
liaments, however  chosen,  must  ultimately  obey  the  popular 
voice.     A  few  more  martyrdoms,  and  Scotland  will  be  free. 

On  the  1st  of  March  1539,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife  and  Mid- 
Lothian  saw  a  large  fire  blazing  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh.  Five  of  the  best  subjects  in  Scotland  were  then 
c(msumed  in  that  fire,  in  the  presence  of  their  king,  solely  be- 
cause they  had  read  "  the  book  of  heresy,''  which,  as  one  of  their 
executioners  said,  had  "  made  all  the  din  in  the  Kirk."  But 
Beaton  and  his  party  laboured  in  vain  that  '^  the  New  Testament 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  should  not  go  abroad;" — for  in  1543,  the 
Parliament  enacted  "  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  read  by  all, 
without  any  limitation,  the  prelates,  of  course,  protesting,  since 
they  could  do  no  more. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  "  no  Bible  even  so  convenient  as  that  of 
an  octavo  size,  had  been  printed  in  Scotland  till  107  years  after 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  had  been  first  imported."  The  Bible, 
printed  on  Scottish  ground,  was  not  published  till  seven  years 
after  the  death  of  John  Knox. — (It  is  little  more  than  sixty  years 
since  the  first  Bible  was  printed  in  America.) — The  first  Scottish 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  was  published  at  £4,  13s.  4d.,  and  yet 
the  Bible  was  in  almost  every  house  I  The  fact  was,  that  the 
English  monopoly  led  to  constant  importations  from  Holland ; 
and  the  superiority  of  those  printed  there,  is  attested  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Laud.  He  said,  "  the  books  which  came 
from  thence  were  better  printy  better  bound,  better  paper,  and 
for  all  the  charges  of  bringing,  better  cheap^  Such  was  the 
working  of  the  patent ! 

James's  characteristic  progress  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
furnished  no  favourable  omen  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  about 
to  assume  the  awful  responsibilities  of  his  office  as  the  vicegerent 
of  God  in  church  and  state ;  in  which  light  he  himself  regarded 
it.  He  himted  most  of  the  way,  conferring  honours  so  profusely, 
that  when  he  reached  the  capital,  he  had  dubbed  150  knights. 
During  the  ensuing  summer,  the  plague  broke  out,  and  6385 
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persons  died  in  London  alono  ;  and  ere  the  yoai*  ended,  the 
mortality  readied  30,000,     Yet  James  and  his  merry  party  kept ' 
hunting  all  the  time,  and  as  he  and  his  retainei^  proceeded  from 
place  to  place,  they  brought  the  phigue  with  them  wherever  they 
came. 

The  king's  expenses  were  extravagant  in  the  extreme.     His  I 
journey  to  Loudon  and  coronation  cost  £r^0,000,  an  immense  , 
sum  in  that  day.     He  spent  £40,000  in  feavsting  ambassadors  j 
and  though  he  sold  a  nuuiher  of  Peerages  for  considerable  sums, 
and  created  an  onler  of  hereditary  Baronets,  for  winch  he  got 
£1000  a  piece,  yet  he  was  plunged  so  deejdy  in  debt,  that  the 
very  shop-keepers  would  not  give  credit  to  the  Palace.     ^*  My  ! 
Loril-Treasurer  was  much  disijuieted  to  find  money  to  supply 
the  king's  necessities,  and  protested  lie  knew  not  how  to  procure 
money  to  pay  for  the  king^s  diet !''     In  the^sc  circumstances,  his 
Majesty  was  not  likely  to  advance  funds  for  the  translation  of  I 
tlie  Bible. 

He  has,  however,  the  merit  of  acceding  to  the  proposal  for 
a  fresh   revision   of  the  Bible,  made  l>y  Dr.  Rainohls,   a  man 
of  high  character,   and  the  most  eminent  for  learning  in  the  ^ 
kiugrroiu ;    with   wlium   also,    and  not   %vith   the    king,    origi- 
nated the   detennijuition  to   exclude  marginal  notes  from   thej 
new    version.       His    Majesty    approved    also    of   the    selection 
that  had  been  made  of  translators,  and  ordered  the  bishops  to  ! 
]>romote  the  poorest  of  them  to  livings  as  soon  as  they  could, 
and  also  t^  contribute  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  work ; — 
whicb  last  request  they  all  totally  neglected  !     Neither  the  king 
nor  the   bishops   paid  anything  for  the   accomplishment  of  this  H 
great  work.     Forty-seven  uf  the  most  learned  men  in  the  king-  ™ 
dom  were  engaged  on  it  four  years ;  tlie  revision  of  the  transla- 
tion by  twelve  of  tlieir  nunibery  occupied  them  nine  months  more ; 
and  the  sheets  were  two   years   in   passing  tlirough  the  press. 
The  twelve  re\dsers  bad  30s,  a  week  each  while  at  w^ork  in  Lon- 
don; but  ''  befoi-e  they  had  nothijig." 

The  Authorized  Bible  was  finished  and  first  issued  in  1611. 

*'This  venerable  tninshition,"  sav-s  Greeiifiehl,  "'which  hiis  been 
universally  adrimvd  for  its  genei^a.1  fidehty,  perspii-uity,  and  elegance, 
was  corrected,  mid  mntij  pai'allel  t*3xts  added,  by  Dr.  Seattergood  in 
1683;  hy  Bi.siiops  Teiiiison  and  Lloyd  in  1711  ;  and  nfterwards  hy  Dr. 
Paris  at  Crtuibridj^e.  But  the  latest  and  most  complete  revision  is 
that  iinide  hy  Dr.  Blayney  in  irtil^,  in  which  the  erroiB  Ibund  iu  ^ 
former  editions  were  correeted,  and  the  text  reformed  to  an  unex-  fl 
anipled  siandartl  of  parity,"  ^" 

The  cost  of  the  revision  in  1611  was  £35(X)^  which  was  paid 
neither  by  the  Church  nor  the  State,  hut  by  Barker,  the  patentee  ^ 
whose  fauiiiy  and  their  offspring  enjoyed  this  vast  monopoly  for 
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132  years,  down  to  the  8th  of  Anne  in  1709,  during  which  time 
they  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  every  copy  of  the  Word  of  Grod 
printed  in  England.  Thus  the  public  were  heavily  taxed,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  bad  and  incorrect  printing  into  the  bargain. 
In  a  number  of  impressions  they  left  the  wora  "  nof^  out  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  for  which  they  were  fined  by  Laud. 

The  monopoly,  however,  has  been  defended  by  lawyers,  and 
even  judges,  on  the  plea  that  the  copyright  of  the  Bible  was  in 
the  crown  ;  because,  as  they  alleged,  the  translation  was  made  at 
the  king"'s  expense ;  which  notion  Mr.  Anderson  has  shewn  to  be 
a  pure  historical  fiction.  The  present  admirable,  though  not 
perfect  version,  made  its  way  without  any  act  of  Parliament, 
proclamation,  or  canon  in  its  favour ;  and,  in  about  forty  years, 
gradually  superseded  all  others.  This  result  was  accomplished 
by  no  human  authority,  no  king,  parliament,  church,  sect,  or 
party.  To  none  of  these  does  the  Bible  belong.  "  It  is  the 
property  of  the  people" — their  book.  Royal  authority,  whether 
for  or  against  it,  has  proved  utterly  impotent.  God  himself 
worked  with  it,  and  none  could  effectually  hinder.  Even  the 
London  Polyglot,  "  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  Scriptures 
ever  published,  and  far  surpassing  all  former  works  of  the  kind, 
was  published  by  the  people  and  for  the  people," 

The  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  in  EngUsh 
firom  1800  to  1844  has  been  estimated  as  follows : — 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  issued 9,400,000 

Printed  in  Scotland  independently, 4,000,000 

General  sales  besides  these, 9,000,000 

Or,  in  roinid  numbers,  22  millions. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  up  to  May  1844,  re- 
ceived £3,083,436,  18s.  3|d.,  and  expended  £3,036,698,  Os.  3d. 

Since  the  year  1800,  four  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  on 
the  sacred  volume  in  the  Enghsh  tongue.  It  appears  now  that 
nearly  one  million  of  this  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  privi- 
leged printers,  over  and  above  the  fair  profits  of  their  trade ! 
When  the  patent  expired  in  Scotland,  Bibles  became  very  cheap, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  found  it  expedient  to 
reduce  their  prices.  But  this,  in  six  months,  involved  them  in 
a  loss  of  £13,000! 

"  Meantime,  the  fi*ee  trade  prices  in  the  North  could  not  remain  a 
secret,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  people  of  England  were 
pa3dng  for  their  English  Bible  from  150  to  200  per  cent,  more  than 
in  Scotland !" 

What  did  the  London  Committee  do  now  ?  Of  course  they 
agitated  the  country,  and  petitioned  ParUament  to  save  their 
constituents,  and  the  Christian  public  at  large,  from  such  an 
enormous  tax  on  the  Bread  of  Eternal  Life,  of  which  they  were 
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the  official  guardians ;  and  availed  themselves  of  their  extensive 
organization  and  metropolitan  position  to  do  the  work  of  reform 
effectively,  Nothinj^  of  the  kind.  The  secretaries  came  forward, 
and  begged  "  most  distinctly  to  say  that  the\i  woidd  ?iot  touch  the 
question  of  the  7nonopolf/  at  aU f  Why  not'?  Did  not  the  mono 
poly  touch  the  Society  ^  Did  it  not  raise  the  f>rice  of  the  Scrijy- 
tures  150  to  200  per  cent.,  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals,' 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  cause  of  tnith  t  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  Auxiliary  Societies  were  equally  apathetic.  Not  one 
in  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  moved. 

The  Society  was  not  to  have  the  glory  of  this  great  reform. 
They  were  "  too  many**  for  God  to  work  hy.  In  jx^rfect  harmony 
wth'  the  whole  history  of  the  English  BiblPj  marked  all  along  by 
independence  on  official  authorities  or  institutions,  the  monopoly 
was  bix>nght  down  bj  three  private  individuals  !  These  were — 
Mr.  Chi  ids  of  Bungay,  Dr.  Thomson  of  Coldstream,  and  Dr. 
Campbell  of  London.  The  latter  gentleman  thi'ew  all  his 
characteristic  energ}^  into  the  movement,  and  by  his  accm^ate 
calctdations,  and  powerful  appeals  through  the  press,  contributed 
largely  to  rouse  the  ]niblic  mind.  Monopoly  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  the  patentees  suddenly  reduced  their  prices  to 
less  than  one-half. 

Now  the  press  sends  forth  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
lish, *^  111,000  eveiy  week,  3000  every  day,  300  every  hoiu',  or  five 
every  minute  of  working  time  T*  When  this  fact  is  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  increfising  predominance  of  the  English 
language  throughout  the  civihzed  world,  the  vast  extent  of  our 
empire,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  colonies,  and  the  jjrobability  that 
many  of  them  will  yet  become  independent  nations,  it  is  fitted  to 
awaken  deep  solicitude  in  the  C!uistian  mind— to  produce  an 
almost  overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  call  forth  the 
most  strenuous  exertions,  that  wherever  the  accents  of  our  noble 
language  are  heard,  there  the  English  Bible  may  be  known  and 
valued  as  the  Rule  of  Faith — 

**  Not  one  hour  of  the  twenty-four,"  says  Ricliardson,  "  not  one 
round  of  the  minute  hand  of  tlie  dial  is  allowetl  to  pass,  in  whieli,  on 
some  portion  of  tlie  surface  of  llic  globe,  the  air  is  not  filled  with  ac- 
cents that  are  ours.  Tliey  are  heard  in  the  ordinaiy  transactions  of 
life  ;  or  in  the  administi*iition  of  law — in  tlie  deliberations  of  the  senate- 
house,  or  council  clianiber — in  the  offices  of  pnvate  devotion,  or  in 
the  public  observance  of  the  rites  and  duties  of  a  common  faith," 

Be  ours  the  endeavour  that  the  volume  which  contains  the 
inspired  record  of  this  faith,  shall  not  only  be  maintained  in  its 
supreme  authority  at  home,  hut  borne  on  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  every  land,  till  it  do  for  the  new  and  rising  nations  of  the 
%vest  ainl  south  still  greater  things  than  it  has  done  for  Britain ! 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Rough  Notes  of  a  Farmer  during  an  Agricultural 
Tour  through  Russia^  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  in  August 
1842.  By  T.  F.  Salter  of  Attleborough,  Norfolk.  London, 
1846. 

2.  The  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  to  which  the  prize 
was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
By  Richard  Noverre  Bacon.    London,  1844. 

After  seven  years  of  corn-law  agitation,  closed  by  the  longest 
Parliamentary  debate  on  record,  the  subject  may  be  supposed  to 
be  completely  exhausted ;  and  we  are  not  without  fears  that  an 
article  on  Protection  to  Agriculture  may  be  left  with  the  leaves 
uncut. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  freedom  of  trade  may  be  considered  as 
virtually  estabUshed,  the  position  in  which  the  agricultural  classes 
are  placed  by  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Have  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  lost  or  gained  by  the 
change  ?  In  parting  with  protection  have  they  been  deprived  of 
a  benefit,  or  relieved  from  a  burthen  ?  Will  millions  of  acres  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or  will  the  stimulus  of  foreign  compe- 
tition lead  to  such  improvements  in  agriculture  as  will  render  it 
impossible  for  the  foreign  corn-grower  to  compete  with  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  in  the  British  market  ?  Above  all,  how  will  the 
agricultural  labourer  be  affected  ?  Will  his  condition  be  dete- 
riorated or  improved  ? 

To  these  questions  we  shall  confine  ourselves  on  the  present 
occasion.  Our  readers  are  already  partly  acquainted  with  our 
opinions  on  them.  While  earnestly  advocating  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  we  have  formerly  contended  that  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations which,  in  some  quarters,  have  been  entertained  of  the 
benefits  to  result  from  it,  in  the  way  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
extension  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry,  may  be 
disappointed ;  and  that  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the  injuries  to 
be  inflicted  by  it  on  the  agricultural  class,  are  at  least  equally 
unfounded.  We  contended  that  the  benefits  of  a  free-trade  in 
corn  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  mainly  into  steadiness 
in  the  supply  of  that  foreign  grain,  which,  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  restrictive  system,  we  have  been  obliged  to  import ;  the 
prevention  of  those  derangements  in  the  currency  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  hitherto  fitful  nature  of  that  demand ;  the  in- 
creased development  of  the  resources  of  our  own  soil,  by  the 
improvements  which,  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures,  will 
result  from  competition ;  and  the  cessation  of  an  agitation  fraught 
with  much  danger  to  our  aristocratical  institutions,  because  the 
landed  aristocracy  are  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  industrial 
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classes,  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  reason^  truthj  and  jus- 
tice, on  the  side  of  thoit"  opponents. 

The  o\ils  of  the  eoni-laws  are  of  two  kinds,  tliose  wlik'h  they 
inflict  on  the  eomniercial,  rnanufactm'hii^j  and  other  interests, 
unconnected  with  the  land,  and  those  winch  they  inflict  on  the 
agricidtural  class  itself.  In  our  estimation,  the  latter  are  by  no  ; 
means  the  least  important,  though  the  former  have  been  most  ^^ 
insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of  free-trade.  It  was  but  natural  ^^ 
that  it  should  be  so*  The  attempt  to  convince  the  farmers  that 
protection  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant, 
received  little  encouragement  from  them.  The  landlords  woidd 
have  been  equally  irjaec^essible  to  pniofs  that  tlie  price  of  bread, 
and  the  rent  of  land  were  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  afiected  by  the  with- 
draw^al  of  protection  ;  while  such  arguments  were  not  calculated 
to  excite  the  favourable  attention  of  the  great  class  of  consumers. 
There  was  truth  in  the  declamtion  of  Lord  John  Knssell,  tliat,  in 
1841,  the  doctrines  of  frecMrade  had  taken  but  shtrht  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  Buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  tbe  dearest  mar- 
ket still  means,  with  many,  freedom  of  trade  Ibr  tliat  which  they 
consume,  and  protection  to  native  industn"  for  that  w^iich  they 
produce.  The  first  adherents  to  free-trade,  from  among  practical 
men,  were  nianufticturers  wlio  depend  largely  upon  the  foreign 
trade  ;  ajid  whoj  from  the  superionty  of  their  machinery ^  and  other 
manufactui'ing  advantages,  have  little  to  fear  from  foreign  com- 
]ictition.  Those  who  depend  u]>on  the  home  market,  were  more 
slow  to  give  in  their  adliesion.  Those  artisans  whose  labour  was 
likely  to  be  exposed  by  the  abandonment  of  the  protection  sys- 
tem, to  com|>etition  with  that  of  foreign  w'orkmen,  were  among 
the  latest  converts ;  and  now  that  monopoly  is  engaged  in  its 
final  struggle,  w^itli  ^'protection  to  native  industr}^'*  inscribed  on 
the  agricultural  banner,  it  can  number  not  a  few  allies  from 
that  class. 

The  ardent  and  persevering  men  who  ha\'e  awakened  the 
pnbHc  mind  to  the  truths  of  political  science,  have  dragged 
reluctant  statesmen  in  their  train,  and  have  brought  to  a  tri- 
umphant close  an  agitation  nnexampled  for  intensity  and  dura- 
timi,  and,  to  all  ])resent  a]>pearances,  ibr  the  slight  alloy  of  evil 
which  h£i3  mingled  with  its  trinm])hs,  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed, 
if,  excited  by  the  op^sosition  wlvich  they  encountered,  tiiey  were 
led  to  exaggerate,  first  to  themselves,  and  then  to  others,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  price  of  food  was  raised  by  vain  attempts  to 
protect  the  producei*s  of  it.  The  agiiculturists  were  but  com- 
bated with  their  own  w'eapons.  They  declai'ed  that  British  agi'i- 
cukure  could  not  exist  without  a  high  rate  of  protection,  and 
their  opponents  said  that  it  had  it. 

On  the  other  haiul,  while  w^e  laugh  at  the  nightmare  dreams 
of  the  Protection istij — the  throne  hiiried  beneath  an  avalanche 
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of  foreign  com,  and  the  "  brave  Peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 
State,"  overthrown  by  an  irruption  of  Spanish  oxen — a  rich  and 
populous  country  witnout  rent,  and  its  fair  fields  reduced  again 
to  barren  heaths — ^we  must  remember  that  they  can  plead,  as 
some  excuse  for  their  fears,  the  over-painting  of  a  portion  of  the 
Free-traders.  If  they  entertain  a  morbid  dread  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, we  must  remember  that  Political  Economists  have  lectured 
them  on  the  impolicy  of  cultivating  the  inferior  soils,  have  pro- 

Eosed  to  purchase  all  our  com  in  exchange  for  manufactures, 
ave  counselled  farmers  to  abandon  the  culture  of  wheat  for  that 
of  pine-apples,  and  to  make  "  fruit,  fish,  game,  and  poultry  as 
abundant  and  as  cheap  as  oatmeal  and  pearl  barley."  We  must 
remember,  that  Free-traders  as  well  as  the  Protectionist  Member 
for  Sunderland,  have  declared  that  foreign  wheat  could  be  deli- 
vered in  England  for  25s.  the  quarter,  and  that  it  would  be 
brought  in  without  any  profit  to  the  importer,  because  the  profit 
would  be  made  on  the  calico  given  in  exchange  for  it.  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  we  believe,  is  not  chargeable  with  having  ever  encouraged 
the  delusion  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  would  materially 
reduce  prices.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  vain  endeavours  to  gain 
over  the  agriculturists  to  the  cause  of  Free-trade,  he  constantly 
declared  to  them  that  it  would  not  lead  to  any  reduction  of  rents. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1845,  he  contended  that  the 
system  of  agricultural  protection  was  merely  a  system  of  mutual 
plunder,  under  which  the  raisers  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
agricultural  produce  were  enabled  to  levy  black-mail  upon  one 
another.  He  compared  them,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to  the 
monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  each  snatching  the  food  out 
of  his  neighbour's  paw,  the  strong  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak, — ^but  the  collective  monkey-interest  losing,  through  their 
greediness,  that  portion  of  the  food — and  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
portion — which  is  wasted  in  the  scuffle.  He  insisted  that  the 
arable  districts  paid  tribute  to  the  dairy  counties  for  their  butter, 
cheese,  and  lean  stock ;  that  these  again  were  mulcted  for  the 
benefit,  or  supposed  benefit,  of  the  arable  farmer,  by  protecting 
duties  on  the  wheat  of  their  bread,  and  the  barley  of  their  beer ; 
that  both  were  taxed,  by  the  protective  system,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  thousand  acres  in  two  or  three  counties,  applied  to  the 
growth  of  hops  ;  that  the  north  paid  tribute  to  the  south,  for  pro- 
tected clover-seed,  indemnifying  itself  by  protecting  duties  on 
oats ;  that  the  sand  taxed  the  clay  for  protected  barley,  and  the 
clay  made  reprisals  on  the  sand,  in  the  form  of  protected  beans. 

This  was  an  amplification  of  a  statement  often  made  in  a  more 
general  form,  that  the  farmer  is  not  only  a  consumer  as  well  as 
a  producer  of  agricultural  produce,  but  so  large  a  consumer,  that 
its  price  forms  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
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It  is  possible  to  extend  these  views,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few 

postulates,  to  exhibit  the  working  of  tlic  Protective  system  in  tlie 
form  of  numerical  results.  These  postulates  are,  1.  Tliat  the  price  ^ 
of  agricultiu^al  produce  is  raised  to  the  full  amount  of  fixed  du- 
ties, such  as  those  on  butter,  cheese,  and  biicon,  or  to  the  average 
amount  of  fluctuating  duties^  like  that  on  corn  ;  2.  That  these 
duties — whatever  their  amount^— on  the  iood  of  the  agricuUund 
labourer,  are  repaid  in  his  money  wages :  so  that  they  rise  and 
fall  like  the  cost  of  seed-corn  mid  horse-keep,  and  of  the  food 
of  labourers  boarded  in  the  farm-house,  or  the  produce  received 
bj  labourers  paid  in  kind ;  3.  That  the  price  of  oil-cake,  of ^ 
whicli  in  the  more  improved  cultivation  of  the  light  soils,  large 
quantities  are  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  ]>roduction 
of  manure,  would  be  ix'ducetl  by  an  extensive  imiioitation  of  bar- 
ley, oats,  bemis,  peas,  and  maize,  in  inrportnig  which,  we,  in  fact, 
import  manure  :  4.  That  tliese  kinds  of  corn  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute,  not  only  for  oil-cake,  but  for  the  large  quantity  of  ex- 
traneous manures  now  purchased  by  the  farLueiis  of  hght  soils ; 
and  lastly,  That  the  protecting  duties  on  the  food  of  the  artificers 
and  tradesmen  employed  hy  the  farmer,  both  as  a  producer  and 
consumer,  are  repaid  in  their  charges  for  their  laliour,  and  for 
the  materials  witii  which  they  supply  him.  The  calculations 
whicli  we  describe  as  possible,  have  actually  beep  made ;  and 
from  the  data  assumed  it  has  been  shown,  that  under  every  sys- 
tem of  farming,  in  which  much  labour  and  capital  are  employed, 
protecting  duties  are  a  positive  burden,  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  This  view  of  the  F*rotective  system  involves  too  many 
questions  of  anthmetical  and  agricultural  detail,  for  the  pages  of 
this  Journal.*  We  shall,  therefore,  pm^sne  it  no  further,  than  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  practical  farmers, 
who  can  make  the  calculations  for  themselves ;  placing  on  the 
one  side  of  the  account  the  protecting  duties  on  the  gi'oss  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  and  on  the  other  side  the  protecting  duties  on 
the  corn  used  for  seed,  on  the  ibod  of  the  men  and  animals  em- 
ployed in  cultivation,  and  of  the  tradesmen  whom  the  farmer 
employs  in  his  business,  and  m  the  expenditure  of  his  profits. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the  removal  of  the 
protective  system,  will  cause  the  cultivation  of  lai'ge  tracts  of  our 
poor  soils  to  be  abandoned,  or  whether  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
competition  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  improvements,  as 


*  Our  readers  will  find  this  view  of  llie  fallacy  of  Protection  fully  illustrated, 
with  reference  to  various  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  a  pandphlet  entitled, 
*«  An  attempt  to  Estimatje  the  EflTects  of  Protecting  Dnties  on  the  Profits  of  Agri^ 
culture^"  hy  John  Morton  and  Jowhua  Trimmer  ;  and  iti  a  Supplement  hy  the  same 
authors,  beuig  a  viodicationi  of  its  data  and  eonrlnsions. 
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will  reduce  the  cost  of  cultivation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
the  British  farmer  to  raise  com  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which 
it  can  be  imported. 

The  first  question  is  best  answered  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 
The  average  price  of  English  wheat  from  1810  to  1820,  was 
86s.  3d.  the  quarter,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  by  competent  au- 
thorities in  1815,  that  it  could  not  be  grown  in  England  without 
loss  to  the  grower,  for  less  than  80s.  The  average  price  from 
1820  to  1841  was  58s.  Id.,  and  from  1828  to  the  termination  of 
the  com  law  of  that  year,  it  was  a  trifle  below  57s.  We  have 
thus  a  reduction  of  full  29s.  the  quarter,  below  the  average  price 
of  the  period  from  1810  to  1820,  and  of  more  than  23s.  below 
the  "  remunerating  price"  of  1815.  If  any  thing  would  throw  land 
out  of  cultivation,  it  would  be  such  a  reduction  as  this ;  but  what 
is  the  fact  ? — not  only  was  no  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  but 
between  1820  and  1835,  442,860  acres  were  enclosed.  Grant- 
ing, therefore,  the  improbable  assumption,  that  the  effect  of  free 
trade  will  be  to  reduce  the  average  price  of  wheat  10s.  the  quar- 
ter, we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  this  reduction  will  be  more 
disastrous  in  its  effects  than  the  much  greater  reduction  which 
took  place  while  the  protective  system  was  in  ftill  operation. 

But  though  56s.  the  quarter  is  now  the  "  remunerating  price"  for 
wheat,  it  is  a  price  which  the  protective  system  has  been  unable 
to  secure,  during  seasons  of  abundant  home  produce.  It  was  so 
under  the  corn  law  of  1828,  when  our  lowest  averages  and  loud- 
est cry  of  agricultural  distress  occurred  during  those  periods, 
when  the  entries  for  home  consumption  were  the  smallest,  and 
the  average  rates  of  duty  the  highest.  It  has  been  so  under  the 
law  of  1842.  The  entries  for  home  consumption  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  law  of  1828,  averaged  about  1,000,000  quarters. 
Between  1838  and  1842,  our  average  annual  consumption  of  fo- 
reign wheat  had  increased  with  the  wants  of  an  increased  popula- 
tion to  2,273,000  quarters,  and  in  1842  it  was  as  much  as  2,667,000 
quarters,  while  in  1843  it.  had  diminished  to  869,149  quarters. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  five  years  from  1838  to 
1842  inclusive,  was  64s.  7d.  the  quarter,  in  1842,  57s.  3d.,  and 
in  1843,  50s.  2d. 

We  shall  presently  state  our  reasons  for  concluding,  that  un- 
der a  perfectly  free  trade,  the  agriculture  of  the  Continent  will 
be  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  supply  us  with  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  in  1842  ;  that  improvements  in  cultivation,  stimu- 
lated by  a  constant  demand  from  England,  will  not  cause  any 
material  addition  to  the  supply,  and  that,  as  far  as  the  effects  of 
importation  are  concerned,  the  average  price  of  English  wheat 
will  not  be  reduced  below  50s.  The  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
reduced  by  the  improved  cultivation  of  our  own  soil  is  another 
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question.     On  tliis  point  we  must  refer  to  a  former  article,*  (at\ 

proofs  drawn  from  tiie  J  on nicol  of  the  Royal  Agriculttiral  Soci** 
ety  of  Eiigliiudj  and  otiier  nncxceptioiiable   jigricultural  autlio*! 
ritios,  of  the  vastly  inc-reased  produce  of  which  our  soils,  coni^i 
iruiidy  called  poor,  l>ut  in  reahty  neglected,   are  capable,  uiiderj 
the  applieatioii  of  additional  capital,  to  their  permanent  impriJve- J 
ment  hy  the  landlords,  and  to  their  cultivation  liy  the  tenants. 
It  appeared  almost  to  surpass  belief  that  men  couldj  in  the  samci 
breath,  proclaim  the  great  profits  attending  the  application  of 
canital  to  land,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  of  jirotection  to  agri^ 
cultm-e  ;  and  a  stronger  argument  cannot  he  adduced  of  tlie  in- 
jurious influence  which  the  protective  system  hm  exercised  on 
aginculfcurej  by  repressing  entei^prizo  and  discouraging  improve- 
ment, than  that  the  views  advocated  in  that  article  met  with  Ut 
tie  favom'  from  the  majority  of  agriciJtm'isti>,  though  the  inevi , 
table  conclusions  from  their  ow^n  data,  so  long  as  tlicy  relied  on 
artificial  prices^  and  had  any  hope  that  they  could  be  niaintamed 
No  sooner,  however,  are  they  thrown  upon  their  ow^n  resources 
by  the  bursting  of  the  bladders  of  the  protective  system,  which 
they  have  hitherto  considered  tliek  only  supfmrt,  than  they  sud- 
denly discover  that  they  can  swim  without  them,  and  proclaim 
the  power  of  capital,  judiciously  apphcd,  to  call  forth  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  the  soil,  to  increase  produce,  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  cultivation.     We 
lately  ptissing  the  follow^ing  resolution 

'*  That  there  is  abundant  scope  tor  the  emplojinent  of  a  large  addi- 
tional capital,  ill  the  cidtivation  of  the  soil;  imd  that  it  is  highly  de-  I 
sirable  that  such  capital  should  he  so  aj>plied,  that  the  expense  ol*  per- 
mimently  improving  the  land,  by  the  erection  of  commodious  build- 
ings, should  be  undertaken  !iy  tlie  landlord,  a  per  centage  on  the  oat- 
lay  being  ehsuged  on  the  rent, — and  that,  wdicn  the  land  shall  have  , 
been  permanently  improvetl,  the   tenant  will,  in  almost  every  case,  | 
find  room  for  the  employment  of  more  capitxil  in  cultivation,  at  a  far  ' 
greater  lul vantage  to  himself  than  under  the  present  system.'' 

The  resolution  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club  is  equally  im- 
portant, and  the  discussion  w^hich  preceded  it  highly  interesting! 
as  a  sign  of  the  times.     One  member  declared  that  the  Weald  of ) 
Kent  and  Sussex  only  requires  draining  and  clearing  of  timber,  J 
to  become  one  of  our  most  valuable  agricultural  districts.     The  | 
produce  of  its  clay-lands  is  not  now,  he  said,  more  than  2|  to 
3  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  with  a  fallow  every  thu^d  or 
fourth  year;  but  let  these  lands  be  drained,  the  fields  enlarged, 
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the  hedgerows  which  shade  them  removed,  better  buildings 
erected,  and  better  roads  constructed,  and  the  present  pro- 
duce may  be  doubled ;  fallows  may  be  dispensed  with,  the 
farmer  may  work  his  land  at  all  seasons,  and  excellent  crops 
of  turnips,  wurzel,  and  carrots,  may  be  obtained.  Another 
farmer  declared,  that  one  oak-tree  on  his  farm,  annually 
destroyed  fifty  hills  of  hops,  and  that  he  would  gladly  give  £10 
to  have  it  cut  down ;  while  a  third  deplored  the  present  state  of 
farm  buildings,  as  adapted  only  to  an  antiquated  condition  of 
agriculture,  when  the  "most  valuable  parts  of  the  manure  were  per- 
mitted to  run  to  waste,  advocated  the  erection  of  thrashing-mills, 
driven  by  water  or  steam,  and  declared,  that  the  district  of  the 
Weald  could  beneficially  absorb  all  the  loan  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  likely  to  grant.  The  discussion  concluded  with 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  by  the  application  of  additional  capital,  on  a  large  breadth 
of  land  in  this  country,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  might 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  cost  of  production  dinainished,  through 
the  means  of  tile-draining,  increasing  the  size  of  the  inclosures,  and 
grubbing  up  hedgerow  timber ;  that  great  advantage  would  be  de- 
rived by  the  tenants  from  the  erection  of  improved  farm-buildings, 
with  such  yards  as  would  preserve  the  manure  from  superfluous 
moisture,  and  fi*om  the  erection  of  cutting  and  thrashing-mills 
upon  large  farms,  driven  by  water  or  steam.  In  addition  to  these 
improvements,  the  security  of  a  lease,  formed  on  such  conditions  as 
shall  permit  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  is  also  a  desider- 
atum with  a  large  number  of  farmers." 

A  more  complete  recognition  of  the  doctrines  advocated  by  us 
could  not  have  been  desired.  The  men  who  now  announce  them 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  the  same  as  those  who  returned  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbml  to  uphold  Protection,  and  put  their  names 
to  petitions,  declaring  that  British  agriculture  would  be  ruined 
if  the  small  remaining  amount  of  protection  should  be  with- 
drawn; or  who  gave  evidence  before  Agricultural  Distress 
Committees,  respecting  the  millions  of  acres  which  would  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  without  a  higher  rate  of  protection 
than  agriculture  enjoyed  in  1835,  which  was  a  virtual  monopoly. 
The  agriculture  of  the  south  appears  in  these  resolutions  to  have 
awakened  suddenly  from  the  slumber  of  ages.  The  man  who 
should  have  proposed  them,  a  few  years  ago,  in  any  Farmers' 
Club  in  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  would  have  been  de- 
rided as  a  visionary.  He  would  have  been  told,  that  however 
well  adapted  such  a  system  might  be  to  Lincolnshire  or  Rox- 
burghshire, to  Northumberland  or  East  Lothian ;  it  was  unsuited 
to  their  soil  and  climate ;  that  there  are  local  circumstances  which 
require  local  peculiarities  of  practice,  and  that  the  farmers  of  the 
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Weaid  had  discovered,  by  long  experience,  the  system  best 
adapted  to  theh'  locality.  We  should  as  soon  have  expected 
theiji  to  adopt  a  resolution  against  the  use  of  the  turn-wrest-plough, 
with  its  four  pampered  horses,  of  %vhich  Marshall  declared,  half  a 
century  agOj  that  they  constituted  the  live  stock  of  the  district^ 
kept  constantly  in  a  state  '*  iit  for  the  butcher," — and  that  the 
stables  of  the  farms  %vere  the  markets  iu  which  the  whole  of  the 
oatSj  beans,  clover,  sainfoin  and  lucerne,  which  were  grown  with- 
out end,  entered  a  sink  that  was  never  closed,  Kesolutions  in 
favour  of  two-horse  ploughs  mil  follow  before  long.  Sir  Robert 
Feel  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  than  all 
the  agricultural  associations  tliat  ever  existed.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, that  if  the  Go%'erninent  atlbrd  extensive  facilities,  by  way 
of  loan,  to  the  impn>venient  of  land,  this  improvement  may  take 
place  so  rapidly  as  to  glut  our  mai^kets  with  corn  of  home  growth,, 
and  to  reduce  the  ayerage  price  of  wheat  to  35s.  or  40s.  the  quar- 
ter. We  showed,  in  the  article  before  mentioned^  that  between 
six  and  seven  millions,  applied  annually  to  the  iniprovcmcnt  of 
our  poor  soils,  would  yielo  such  an  increased  produce  of  wheat, 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  feed"  om*  annual  increase  of  population, 
without  any  increase  in  our  importation  of  foreign  grain.  This 
we  estimated  at  one  milhon  quarters.  If  a  mania  for  the  im- 
provement of  land,  like  that  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
should  seize  the  public  mind,  so  that  from  fiflty  to  one  hundred 
millions  should  be  applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years, —  the  eftect  of  this  large  and  sudden  increase  of  pro- 
duce, would  be  to  depress  prices,  even  without  any  increase  in 
the  impoils  of  com.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  even 
the  low  prices  we  have  indicated  would  not  he  remunerative. 
We  have  seen  it  proved,  in  1815,  that  wheat  could  not  be 
grown  in  England  without  loss  at  a  lower  price  than  80s* 
the  quarter.  The  most  timid  protectionist  does  not  now 
anticipate  the  abandonment  of  cultivation  on  any  soil,  if  he 
can  by  any  means  secure  56s.  as  the  average  price  of  wheat. 
We  have  thus  a  reduction  of  24s,  the  c^uarter,  not  only  in 
the  average  price,  but  in  the  reniuneratmg  price  of  w!ieat» 
How  is  this  to  l>e  explained  'i  The  poor's  rates  have  been 
reduced  about  40  per  cent,  smce  1835,  but  the  other  peculiar 
bui*thens  of  land  renuiin  undiminished.  Have  rents  been  so 
reduced  that  the  lower  price  is  now  as  remunerative  as  the 
higher,  the  expenses  of  cultivation  remaining  the  same?  The 
retiuns  under  trie  Property-tax  answer, — No- — rents  are  as  high  as 
in  1815.  The  solution  of  the  enigma  appears  to  be,  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  produce  of  land  is  consumed  in  cultivation,  that  tho 
expenses  of  farming  are  most  materially  raised  or  diminished  hy  a 
permanent  increase  or  decrease  in  the  price  of  corn  ;  and  there- 
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fore  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  if  improvements  in  cul- 
tivation should  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  even  to  35s.,  such  price 
would  be  less  remunerative  to  the  farmers,  who  adopted  the  im- 

f)rovements,  than  the  80s.  of  1815,  or  the  56s.  of  1828.  Such 
ow  prices,  however,  would  be  the  ruin  of  those  farmers  who 
should  persist  in  a  slovenly  and  wasteful  system  of  cultivation ; 
and  for  their  benefit,  we  are  told  that  the  protective  system  ought 
to  be  maintained.  The  assertion  is  too  absurd  to  require  a  ror- 
mal  refutation.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  deprive  the  com- 
munity, by  legislativeenactments,  of  the  benefits  of  improvements 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  cost  of  calico  and 
broadcloth  are  reduced,  because  a  portion  of  the  manufacturers 
were  too  ignorant,  too  obstinate,  too  listless,  or  too  deficient  in 
capital  to  adopt  them. 

We  shall  now  enter  on  the  question  of  the  price  at  which 
wheat  from  the  corn-growing  countries  of  Europe  can  be  de- 
livered in  England,  their  present  capabilities  of  supplying  us, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  supply  increasing  from  improvements  in 
continental  agriculture,  stimulated  by  a  constant  demand  from 
England ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  price.  The  Parliamentary 
returns  of  the  correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  consuls  and 
the  Foreign  Office  on  these  subjects  have  been  before  the  public 
for  several  years,  enshrined  in  some  of  those  innumerable  and 
ponderous  blue  books  which  few  read,  but  which  contain  a  mine 
of  valuable  information  for  those  who  have  the  patience  to  explore 
it,  and  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  refuse.  If  farmers  in  gene- 
ral have  not  access  to  these  consular  returns,  except  in  such  dis- 
torted forms  as  those  which  they  assume  in  the  speeches  of  orators 
at  Protection  meetings,  and  articles  in  agricultural  newspapers, 
it  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  peers  and  members  of  Parliament, 
with  the  returns  constantly  under  their  eyes,  should  know  so 
Uttle  about  them,  and  should  propagate  such  ridiculous  statements, 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  wheat  with  which  the  Continent  can 
supply  us,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  can  be  delivered. 

There  is  a  summary  appended  to  these  Consular  returns,  from 
which  it  appears  that  40s.  6d.,  free  on  board,  is  the  average  price  of 
all  the  corn-exporting  ports  in  the  North  of  Europe,  me  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  that  4s.  9d.  is  the  average  freight. 
These  are  the  only  elements  of  price  furnished  by  the  Consular 
returns  ;  but  to  these  we  must  add  6s.  for  expenses  of  discharging 
here,  rent  of  granary,  and  waste.  The  latter  cannot  be  insured 
under  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value, — the  ordinary  rate  of  insurance, 
only  applymg  to  shipwreck  or  fire,  and  not  covering  loss  by  heat- 
ing, &c.,  on  the  voyage.  We  must  also  add  3s.,  or  little  more 
than  five  per  cent.,  for  the  importer's  profit,  without  which  im- 
portation would  soon  cease.     The  total  amount  is  548.  3d.,  as 
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ex- 


he  ports  of  delivery ;  and  before 
can  reach  the  markets  in  the  interior,  it  will  be  burthened  wi 
an  additional  charge  for  carriaore.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
pect  any  extensi%^e  importation  of  European  wheat  at  a  price  below 
50s.  the  quarter.  The  lower  pnces  of  which  we  occasionally  hear, 
have  been  caused  by  our  restrictive  system,  by  wliich  a  small 
inr|>liis  j>rotkicej  which  would  have  no  effect  on  om*  market  if 
gradually  admitted  as  it  arises^  is  pent  up  in  a  sniall  district,  pro- 
ducing a  forced  depression  there,  or,  at  a  later  period,  a  depres- 
sion here,  when  the  accumulated  surjilus  of  several  years  is 
pom'ed  at  once  on  om'  markets,  at  a  time  when  least  wanted. 
Om*  estimate  of  the  price  at  wliich  foreign  wheat  will  be  delivei^d 
to  the  British  consumer,  takes  no  cognizance  of  quality,  though, 
it  is  well  knowTi,  that  the  wheat  of  Ilambui'gh,  Kiel,  and  Rostock 
18  infei^ior  to  the  best,  or  high  mixed  wheat,  as  it  is  called,  of 
Danzig,  by  at  least  5s.  the  quarter.  Danzig  wheat,  therefoi'e, 
which  is  the  only  wheat  from  the  Korthern  ports,  of  the  average 
value  of  that  of  England,  may  be  considered,  taking  quality  into 
account,  as  the  cheapest  wheat  which  we  impoit. 

Our  next  consideration  is  the  probable  quantity  with  which 
Contuiental  States  can  supply  us,  on  the  total  removal  of  restric- 
tions on  importation.  We  must  first  ascertam  their  present  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  Under  this  head  the  Consular  returns  state 
m  some  cases  the  greatest, 
ported  daring  a  period  of  several  years 
thus  given  ot  alt  the  wheat  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  North 
of  Em'ope,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  iNIediterranean,  does  not 
amount  to  3,500,000  quartci's. 

These  are  the  exports,  not  to  England  only,  but  to  all  countries. 
We  have  already  shown  that  the  annufd  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  consumed  in  England,  averaged,  for  tlie  iive  years  from 
1838  to  1842  inclusive,  2,273,000  quarters,  and  amoimted  in 
1842  to  2,667,000  quarters.     The  consul  at  Hamburgh  says : — 

"  How  mucli  of  the  supply  from  this  port  can  he  appropriated  to 
England,  will  depend  upon  wbat  may  be  wanted  for  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  Portiiga],  tind  other  countries,  which  nre  as  much  dependent 
on  Germany  for  aupphes  as  England  is.  But  it  must  be  rememherect 
that  the  increased  trnd  increasing  population  of  this  country  and  dig- 
triet,  requiring  an  increased  quantity  of  grain  for  home  consumption, 
will  prevent  any  material  incrcaj?c  in  the  quantity  of  grain  that  can 
be  spared  for  export^  and  will  also  prevent  prices  from  falling.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  some  places  of  the  district  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
pruduction  ia  required  for  home  use,  and  that  not  more  than  one-tenth 
renudns  for  export.'* 

The  consul  at  Danzig  says  :— 

''  It  must  be  borue  in  mind  tliat  tlie  stocks  of  corn  in  this  count 


in  others  the  average  quantities  ex- 
The  collective  amount 
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had  been  accumulating  for  three  or  four  years  previous  to  1838,  when 
the  low  averages  in  Britain  were  so  discouraging  to  shipments.     There 
is,  therefore,  a  greater  chance  of  a  less,  than  of  a  larger  average 
quantity  being  shipped." 
Of  Liebau  it  is  said  :  — 

"  What  quantity  of  this  grain  could  be  exported  to  England  depends 
upon  the  demand  from  thence,  and  the  existing  prices.  The  greater 
part  of  the  former  supplies  was  shipped  off  to  Holland,  and  into  the 
interior  of  Russia." 

The  consul  at  Odessa  expresses  an  opinion,  that 

"  Considering  the  annual  exportation  of  wheat  from  Odessa, 
averaging  581,340  quarters,  and  considering,  likewise,  the  claims  of 
old  markets  of  consumption,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  100,000 
quarters  could  be  diverted  by  a  new  source  of  demand,  without  mate- 
rially disturbing  the  markets  at  Odessa ;  particularly  if  that  quantity 
is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  finer  qualities.  From  Azoph,  where  the 
exportation  has  averaged  about  450,000  quarters,  but  where  the 
demand  from  old  customers  is  more  especial  and  peremptory,  on 
account  of  quality,  the  extra  supply,  on  the  same  conditions,  would 
not  exceed  50,000  quarters.  The  limits  would  of  course  recede  with 
price." 

Such  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  consular  returns  respect- 
ing the  present  actual  exports  from  those  countries  from  which 
we  draw  our  European  supplies ;  and  the  next  question  is, 
whether  a  constant  demand  from  England  may  not  so  stimulate 
cultivation,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  supply  may  be 
increased  to  a  degree  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
England. 

Seeing  how  little  agriculturists  are  acquainted  with  informa- 
tion of  so  much  importance  to  them  as  that  contained  in  these 
consular  returns,  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  neither  permit  us 
to  give  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the  consuls  bearing  on  this 
point,  nor  even  abstracts  of  the  facts  and  arguments  on  which 
their  opinions  are  founded.  They  all  concur,  though  writing 
separately  and  from  distant  localities,  in  pointing  out  impedi- 
ments arising  from  soil,  climate,  social  condition,  and  established 
habits,  which  will  operate  to  prevent  any  except  a  very  gradual 
increase  of  supply,  and  that  at  higher  prices  than  prevail  at  pre- 
sent, from  improvements  in  continental  agriculture,  induced  by 
the  opening  of- the  British  market. 

Such  being  the  official  information  respecting  the  probable 
quantity  of  corn  with  which  the  continent  of  Europe  could  sup- 
ply us,  under  a  relaxation  of  our  protective  system,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  could  be  delivered,  we  may  conclude  that  Bri- 
tish agriculture  has  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  It  may, 
however,  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  the  diplomatic,  military,  and 
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commercial  men,  by  whom  tliis  information  was  collectedj  are  in- 
competent judges  of  agricultural  questions ;  and  it  has  been  even 
more  than  insinuated,  that  the  views  were  in  some  degree  warp- 
ed by  deference  to  the  presumed  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
higher  powers  at  home.  Why  then,  we  would  ask,  did  not  the 
Protectionists  send  out  a  commission  of  their  own,  composed  of 
a  few  landowners  most  conversant  with  agi'iculture,  and  a  few 
intelligent  tenant-farmers,  to  collect  counter-information,  and  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  those  dis- 
tricts from  which  our  foreign  supplies  ot  corn  are  derivedj  in- 
stead of  reiterating,  on  the  authority  of  the  consular  returns,  the 
exploded  error  of  ramboff,  with  its  38,000,000  quarters,  or  cit- 
ing them  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  four  continental  ports 
could  supply  us  with  twice  om-  present  average  annual  amount 
of  imported  grain,  to  be  delivered  in  a  British  port  at  40s.  9d. 
the  quarter  I 

The  work  of  collecting  information  respecting  continental 
agriculture,  which  the  Central  Protection  Society  neglected,  was 
undertaken  by  a  tenant  fiirmer. 

Partaking  of  the  alarm  which  agitated  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, at  the  alteration  of  the  Tariff  in  1841,  under  which  live  cat- 
tle and  fresh  meat,  till  then  prohibited,  were  admitted  at  a  mo- 
derate duty,  Mr,  Salter,  %vhose  Kough  Notes  of  his  Agricultural 
Tour  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  resolved  to  visit 
Russia,  Prussia,  Dcnniai'k,  and  Sweden,  in  the  summer  of  1842, 
in  order  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  change 
of  system,  introduced  by  a  protectionist  Government  and  a  pro- 
tectionist Parliament,  Though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated, 
there  ai*e  circmnstances  wbich  lead  to  the  inference,  that  had  he 
found  the  danger  to  British  agriculture  such  as  the  alarmists 
rejjresented,  he  was  prepared  to  withdraw  his  capital  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  native  soil,  and  to  invest  it  under  those  happier 
climes  where  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  ^ 

"  Spoil  te  sui\  syrgxmt  uon  ullo  semine  fruges," 

in  lands  wliich  possess  such  natural  and  social  advantages,  that 
their  produce,  burthened  as  it  is  with  the  expense  of  transit  for 
thousands  of  miles  by  land  and  sea,  could  be  sold  cheaper  in  the 
British  market  tlian  that  of  Britain  itself  with  all  the  appliances 
of  skill  and  capital,  and  all  the  facilities  of  transport,  wliich  are 
enjoyed  by  our  improved  agriculture. 

The  observations  of  Mr,  Salter  were  directed  more  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  agincuiture  and  its  capabilities  of  improvement,  in 
the  countries  which  he  visited,  than  to  their  present  exports  of 
grain  and  its  present  price.  On  these  points,  however,  his  infor- 
mation, as  fai-  as  it  goes,  corroborates  that  of  the  consular  re- 
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turns.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  was  informed  that  the  maritime 
capital  of  Russia  usually  imports  wheat  from  Danzig,  because  it 
can  be  supplied  thence  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  from  the  interior 
of  Russia.  On  the  com  exchange  at  Danzig  he  found  large 
quantities  of  rye  shipping  for  Copenhagen  :  and  at  Copenhagen 
itself,  he  learned  that  this  was  no  unusual  occurrence.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  he  viewed  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  estimated 
the  produce  of  the  ripening  crop,  with  the  critical  eye  of  an  ex- 
perienced farmer ;  and  in  judging  of  the  prospect  of  improve- 
ments in  cultivation  being  introduced,  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  those  required,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
before  they  could  be  adopted,  to  feel  any  alarm  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  capital  invested  in  his  farm  at  Attleborough,  from  increas- 
ed produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  Elbe.  The  cheap 
seri-labour,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  in  England,  had  so 
little  charms  for  him,  that  he  rejected  an  ofiPer  to  settle  in  Rus- 
sia on  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  empire,  only  1000  miles 
south  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  no  manure  was  required,  where 
the  rent  and  taxes  did  not  exceed  four  shillings  an  acre,  with  a 
guaranteed  market  for  the  produce,  consisting  chiefly  of  beet- 
root, for  the  supply  of  a  sugar-work,  and  where  the  labour  of 
any  number  of  serfs  might  be  obtained  at  wages  varying  from  £7 
to  £8  a-year,  they  boarding  themselves. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "  that  was  not  so  wondrous  cheap.  I 
would  rather  have  given  an  English  labourer  X20,  and  should  have 
got  money  by  the  exchange ;  the  greatest  number  of  days  a  Russian 
serf  is  compelled  to  work  is  240,  the  rest  being  either  Saints'  days  or 
Sundays." 

The  character  given  of  the  serfs,  on  the  Imperial  model  farm, 
by  the  Scottish  bailifi^  was,  that  they  were  deceitful,  dishonest, 
and  drunken,  and  so  idle,  that  no  work  could  be  obtained  from 
them,  except  by  means  of  a  stout  stick,  of  which,  laying  aside 
all  scruples,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  liberal  use. 

The  agriculture  of  Prussia,  though  in  a  more  advanced  state, 
he  found  equallv  innocuous  to  that  of  Britain,  from  a  different 
cause,  namely,  the  startling  fact,  that  the  Prussian  peasantry  are 

J)aid  at  a  higner  rate  than  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England, 
or  whose  benefit  we  are  told,  that  the  protective  system  is  ne- 
cessary. 

In  Holstein  and  Jutland,  again,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hanse  towns,  he  found  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  raising  prices  and  rents,  so  nearly  to  the  English 
level,  as  to  leave  little  profit  in  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
their  fields  to  England. 

The  general  tenor  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Salter  has  summed 
up  in  a  few  words : — 
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"  I  left  England,"  he  says  in  his  Preface,  *'  under  the  impression, 
that  Russia  and  FniiisifL  possessed  the  power  to  su]i]»lj  an  unliii^it^d 
quantity  of  com.  I  returned,  after  a  tour  of  6000  niiles,  convinced 
that  this  power  has  been  greatly  overrated,  at  least  for  a  long  period 
to  come,  and  that  the  inhabitants  possess  neither  the  iskUl,  the  know- 
ledge, nor  the  means,  of  injuring  the  British  farmer,  in  their  present 
atHte." 

And  in  another  part  of  the  Work  he  appeals  to  his  friends, 
whether,  on  his  return  from  bis  tour»  he  aid  nut  declare  that, 
shoaUl  the  necessities  of  our  increased  population  recpure  a  fiir- 
ther  alteration  of  the  corn  law^  of  1842,  we  should  be  still  better 
able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  five  or  six  years  fi\>m  that 
time,  because  the  price  of  land  near  tlie  Baltic  ports  was  rising  so 
rapidly — nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  twelve  years— 
tliat  its  value  would  be  approaching  nearer  to  the  value  of  land 
in  England;  and  that,  from  the  increased  demand  for  labour, 
w^es  weve  rapidly  advancing  upon  the  Continent, 

Let  us  fii'st  lieiu'  Mr.  Salter  s  description  of  the  agricnltui-e  of 
Russia.  A  large  poition  of  the  land  is  a  loamy  soil,  of  not  the 
richest  quality ;  there  are  also  immense  tracts  of  barren  sands 
and  peat  bogs,  difficult  of  drainage,  by  reason  of  their  flatness  j 
good  ricli  lands,  forming  by  far  the  smaller  proportion.  The 
operations  of  husbandry*  are  conducted  in  the  most  primitive 
manner,  with  implements  of  the  rudest  description ;  the  plough, 
or  rather  grubber,  consisting  of  two  pieces  or  iron,  set  at  right 
angles  to  a  ]>air  of  light  shafts,  drawn  by  one  horse,  whose  la- 
boiu*  depends  mx>n  tJie  pressure  of  the  hand  that  guides  the 
machine.  The  lian\^w  is  constructed  of  slabs  of  the  fir  tree,  with 
spurs  or  branches  left  on,  about  fifteen  inches  long ;  these  slabs 
are  fiistened  to  twi>  cmss-bars,  by  means  of  a  withe  at  each  end. 
The  waggon  is  about  tlie  size  that  a  donkey  could  draw  upon  a 
common  mad ;  but  two  or  three  horses  or  oxen  are  usually  yoked 
to  it  abreast. 

If  Britisli  agricultui^e  cannot  compete  with  cultivation  per- 
formed with  such  implements  as  these,  our  agricultural  societies 
have  been  very  improfitably  employ eil  for  the  last  half  century, 
and  the  array  of  ploughs,  soiuntiers,  clixl  crushei's,  drills,  and 
other  costly  machinery,  exhibited  at  their  show*s,  is  worse  than 
useless. 

The  operations  of  ploughing,  hanY>\\ing,  sowing,  reaping,  and 
mowing,  lu^e  conductotl,  in  Hussta,  mostly  by  women  and  child- 
ren, and  old  men  ;  the  able-lKKlit*d  men  bebig  chiefly  engaged, 
eithei'  as  soldiers  or  servmits  to  their  lortls,  or  as  mechanics  in 
the  towns* 

**  The  consequence  is,  that  the  lands,  for  want  of  strength  to  till 
them,  look  poverty-stricken  and  neglected,  and  must,  under  any  cir- 
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cumstances,  require  an  immense  outlay  of  capital  to  improve  them ; 
independently  of  the  energy  and  skill  required  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  shortness  of  the  season,  during  which  every- 
thing connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil  must  be  carried  on. 
The  earth  is  closed  against  jJl  cultivation  for  seven  months  of  conti- 
nued and  severe  winter.  One  month  of  the  year  may  be  divided  into 
spring  and  autumn,  and  four  months  constitute  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer.  The  difficulty  of  transit,  from  the  want  of  good  road  mate- 
rials, is  a  great  impediment  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior,  the  traveller  passes  over  deep  sands, 
which  render  it  necessary  to  employ  the  labour  of  three  horses  to  a 
load  which  one  would  draw  with  ease  upon  a  good  road ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  facility  affiDrded  by  sledging  in  the  winter,  many  parts 
would  be  entu'ely  excluded  from  a  market." 

From  the  best  information,  however,  which  Mr.  Salter  could 
obtain,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  carriage  of  grain  is  by  no 
means  a  weighty  affair."  Of  rye,  which  forms  a  large  portion  of 
the  grain  crop,  the  produce  was  said  to  be  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  times  the  seed ;  and  from  wheat  Mr.  Salter  saw  of  the 
crop  of  1842,  stated  to  have  been  the  b6st  grown  for  twenty- 
years,  he  considers  that  of  this  grain,  eight  to  twelve  bushels 
would  "  top  the  average  of  many  seasons,"  the  produce  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  being  in  the  same  proportion. 

There  are  many  contingencies  against  the  growth  of  heavy 
crops  in  Russia ;  amongst  others  tne  severity  of  the  drought, 
which,  upon  the  stiff  lands,  at  times  quite  impedes  the  plough, 
and  prevents  the  sowing  of  the  crop  until  the  spring ;  and  then 
the  season  is  so  short,  that  the  rapid  growth  operates  against  the 
yield.  On  some  of  the  stiff  lands  it  is  necessary  that  the  grain 
should  be  sown  by  the  15th  of  August,  otherwise,  if  the  season 
be  dry,  it  does  not  vegetate ;  and,  should  the  first  moisture  be 
snow,  is  sure  to  rot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  sown  crops 
become,  in  a  mild  autumn,  of  too  luxuriant  a  growth ;  and  should 
a  severe  frost  set  in,  without  a  covering  of  snow,  the  plant  is 
equally  liable  to  destniction,  necessitating  the  re-sowing  of  the 
land  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter.  If  the  crop  be  too  for- 
ward in  the  spring,  the  plant  runs  to  straw  and  is  laid,  and  but 
little  produce  is  obtained.  'Little  manure  is  made  in  consequence 
of  the  lightness  of  the  crop  of  straw,  which  is  chiefly  consumed 
as  provender — that  little  is  of  bad  quality ;  most  of  the  lands  ac- 
cessible to  markets  are  under  cultivation,  and  have  been  pilfered 
for  ages,  under  what  Mr.  Salter  justly  calls  "  a  starvation  system,"' 
by  a  rotation  in  which,  after  a  fallow,  the  succession  is  wheat  or 
rye,  barley,  peas,  rye,  and  oats. 

'  In  passing  through  the  Polish  Provinces  to  Riga,  Mr.  Salter 
observed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  cultivation,  in  the  imple- 
ments, and  in  the  farm  buildings,  approaching,  in  some  parts. 
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to  the  English  style ;  but  still  it  was  &r  behiDd  even  second-rate 
fiuming. 

**  The  opinion  of  the  Riga  merchants,  as  well  as  landowners,  was, 
that  Rosma  was  not  likelj  to  produce  com  for  exportation  cheaper 
than  heretofore,  because  an  j  increased  demand  at  aU  times  increased 
the  price ;  and  it  was  only  the  want  of  a  regular  market,  and  thd^ 
betng  able  to  obtain  the  com  at  leisure  from  the  interior,  that  enal| 
them  to  sell  at  the  prices  that  had  hitherto  prevailed ;  and  aJthoii 
there  is  capability  in  the  soil,  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  seasons, 
and  such  a  want  of  hands  generally  to  cultivate  it»  that  nothing  but  a 
steady  demand^  and  that  at  higher  prices,  would  increase  the  energy 
of  the  people,  and  cause  them  to  apply  themselves  closer  to  the  culti- 
Tation  of  grain." 

Mr.  Salter  found  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riga  very 
light  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  Government  of  Courland  it  is  much 
better. 

**  However,  my  decided  opinion,"  he  says,  *'  is,  that  the  major  part 
of  the  country,  from  Riga  to  Tilsit — the  Russian  frontier  next  to 
Prussia — is  below  ao  average  ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  pronomice, 
now  I  am  out  of  the  Emperor's  dominions,  that  he  has  considerably 
more  ordinary  land  than  good,  more  very  bad  farming  than  tolerably 
good,  more  uncertainty  than  certainty  of  crop*" 

In  Prussia,  JVIr.  Salter  saw  a  great  variety  of  soils,  some  very 
good,  some  very  bad,  much  more  of  the  latter  than  of  die  former, 
consisting  chiefly  of  barren  sands  in  the  vicinity  of  Konigsberg, 
Danzigj  Stettin,  and  Berlin*  Many  of  the  farmers,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic  ports,  are  men  of  intelligence, 
better  farmers  than  their  Russian  and  Polish  neighbours,  with 
better  cattle,  better  implements,  and  a  better  race  of  peasantry. 
In  the  southern  districts,  the  agriculture  and  the  people  are  de- 
scribed as  in  a  similar  state  to  those  of  Irelanaj  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  general  impressions  produced  by  an  examination  ot 
the  agriculture  of  Prussia  were,  that  it  would  be  long  before  it 
could  export  more  corn  than  at  present,  and  that,  should  there 
be  a  greater  demand,  either  from  England  or  else  where  j  the 
price  wouhl  certainly  rise. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  Prussia  is  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  compared  with  that  of  the 
same  class  in  England,  It  is  a  prevalent  belief  among  the  far- 
mers of  South  Britain,  that  those  of  the  North  possess  advan- 
tages over  them  in  the  greater  cheapness  of  labour,  arising  from 
the  consumption  of  an  inferior  kind  of  grain  by  the  peasantry. 
No  opinion  can  be  more  erroneous.  If  we  estimate,  at  present 
prices,  the  money  value  of  the  produce  and  other  advantages 
paid  to  tbe  hinds  of  Northumberland  and  East  Lothian,  we  shall 
find  that  they  amount  to  little  short  of  £30  a-year — that  is,  tliey 
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are  equal  to  the  money  wages  of  the  Lincolnshire  labourer,  the 
best  paid  agricultural  labourer  in  England  receiving  money 
wages ;  but  they  give  a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  even  those  money  wages,  while  they  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  ten  shillings  a-week  of  Norfolk,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  seven  or  eight  shillmgs  of  other  southern  counties. 

A  similar  misapprehension  prevails  respecting  the  cheap  labour 
of  the  Continent.  We  have  already  seen  Mr.  Salterns  opinion 
of  the  serf-labour  of  Eussia ;  let  us  now  turn  to  his  description  of 
the  rural  labourer  in  Prussia.  There,  as  in  those  parts  of  Britain 
where  the  peasantry  are  most  comfortable,  wages  are  paid  in 
kind,  after  the  manner  of  our  hind  system,  and  the  state  of  agri- 
culture is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  Scotland  something  less 
than  a  century  ago,  when  estates  consisted  of  infield  and  outfield, 
the  latter  receiving  no  manure,  which  was  all  bestowed  on  the 
land  nearest  to  the  homestead,  but  being  allowed  to  rest  under 
natural  pasture,  when  it  had  been  cropped  with  com  till  it 
would  barely  return  the  seed. 

The  condition  of  the  Prussian  labourer  will  be  best  learned  by 
reference  to  statements,  procured  by  Mr.  Salter  on  the  spot,  of 
the  economy  of  one  of  the  best  managed  estates  near  Danzig, 
"  where  there  was  no  want  of  capital,  horses,  cattle,  implements, 
or  machinery ;  where  there  were  superior  farm-buildings,  and  good 
labourers,  for  the  country,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  with  excellent  cot- 
tages to  live  in,  and  paying  that  respect  to  their  employer  which  the 
acts  of  a  kind-hearted  master  will  always  command." 

The  estate  contains  about  3125  English  acres,  consisting  of 
arable,  pasture,  woodland,  and  waste,  five-sixths  of  it  being  under 
cultivation.  In  Prussia,  the  stock  and  crop  are  always  sold  with 
the  land.  This  estate  was  valued  at  about  £27,000 ;  and  as  the 
Government  lend  on  mortgage  half  the  value  of  the  estate  at  four 
per  cent.,  not  liable  to  be  called  in, — four  per  cent,  on  the  above 
sum  may  be  considered  the  rental,  and  the  mterest  on  the  tenant's 
fixed  capital.  The  cottages  of  the  labourers  are  described  as 
generally  good,  and  substantially  built,  with  brick,  and  stone,  and 
tile,  containing  three  habitable  rooms,  with  requisite  outhouses, 
in  many  cases  better  than  those  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  condition  of 
the  cottagers  themselves  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  rural 
labourers  of  England,  with  an  excellent  school  on  the  estate, 
supported  by  the  landlord,  for  the  education  of  their  children; 
To  the  statistics  of  the  home  farm,  forming  part  of  this  estate,  we 
shall,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  rather  dry,  now  draw  atten- 
tion, as  exhibiting  the  relative  conditions  of  the  Prussian  and  Eng- 
lish labourer,  and  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  former. 
The  farm  consists  of  about  1200  English  acres,  cultivated  as 
infield  and  outfield ;  five-eighths  being  of  the  former  description. 
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and  tliree-eighths  of  the  latter*  Tho  labourers  ouiployeil  upon 
tlie  farm  are  twenty  cott^^ers,  six  jiloughnien,  one  wheel wriglit, 
one  bailiff,  and  eic;ht  young  men  boarded  in  the  house.  They 
are  paid  in  the  following  iuanni3r.  Each  cottiiger  and  his  wife 
have  a  house,  with  about  nine-tenths  of  an  acre  of  land,  with 
firing  free.  They  receive,  also,  about  twenty  bushels  of  lye,  five 
of  baiiey,  five  ol'  peas,  one  and  a  half  peck  of  linseed,  and  a  piece 
of  land  on  which  to  sow  it ;  with  permission  to  keep  two  cows, 
six  sheep,  and  a  pig  or  two,  on  the  waste.  For  these  advan- 
tages, each  cottager  is  required  to  give  sixty  days*  work,  and  his 
wife  148  days. 

Besides  ttie  above,  the  ploughmen  receive  £3  in  cash. 

The  carpenter,  or  wheelwright,  has  ten  bushels  of  grain  extra, 
and  £7,  10s.  in  cash. 

The  bailiff,  or  yardman,  has  also  ten  bushels  of  grain  extra, 
tw^o  pigs,  tour  sheep,  and  hall'  an  ox,  the  run  of  poultry,  and 
£27  in  cash. 

The  yonng  men  boarded  in  the  farm-house  receive  in  cash 
J?S  per  annum.  Twenty  cows  iu*e  kept  to  supply  the  establish- 
ment with  milk,  and  to  iatten  pigs,  &c.  for  these  young  men. 

The  com  is  tlu-ashed  by  the  bushel,  the  peasants  receiving 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth,  according  to  the  crop.  Should 
either  the  man  or  his  wife  be  requii^ed  to  do  any  work  beyond 
their  allotted  clays,  the  price  is  usually  fixed  at  5d,  to  Gd,  per 
day  for  the  man,  and  2 id,  to  3d,  for  the  woman.  The  peasants 
have  also  libcrt\^  to  crop  among  them  about  twenty-five  acres  of 
the  outfield  land  with  potatoes,  if  they  carry  mauure  to  it. 

The  value  of  the  com  produced  on  this  farm  is  stated  at 
£1025,  7s,  tid. ;  that  of  the  sheep  and  cattle — the  former 
merinos  housed — at  £250  j  total,  £1275,  7s,  6d. 

The  expenses  are : — 

Rental,  that  is  to  say,  interest  on  the  value  of  ^^ 

land  and  stock,    ....  £445  14  0 

Government  taxes,  about  .  ,  .  15  0  0 
Thi-ashins    account,    value    of    grain    paid    for 

tlu^asliing,            .             ,             .             .  93  12  3 

Corn  paid  to  labourers,            .             ,             .  134  10  0 

Seed  com,      .             .             ,             .             ,  238  5  0 

Cash  payments  to  labourers,  .             ,             .  131  10  0 

Iron  work  to  implements,  (horses  seldom  shod^)  15  0  0 

Harness,  and  Sundries,            ,             .             .  10  0  0 

Balance,         .             .             .             .             .  191  16  3 

£1275     7     6 
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This  balance  may  be  considered  as  the  income  of  the  tenant, 
for  his  family  expenditure,  and  to  pay  all  market  and  incidental 
expenses,  and  interest  of  floating  capital.  The  rental  of  the  same 
kind  of  farm  in  England  would  be  £1260,  and  the  profits  of  the 
English  tenant  might  be  estimated  at  the  same  amount.  The 
following  are  Mr.  Salterns  calculations  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
labour  in  Prussia  and  in  England.  The  value  of  the  produce, 
house  rent,  and  other  advantages  of  the  Prussian  cottager,  esti- 
mated at  Prussian  prices,  amounts  to  £1 5,  Is.  If  the  English 
labourer  received  the  same,  Mr.  Salter  calculates  that  the  value  at 
English  prices  would  be  .s^25,  13s.  The  money  wages  now  paid 
to  the  English  labourer  for  the  number  of  days  in  hay-time,  seed- 
time, and  harvest,  which  the  Prussian  labourer  and  his  wife  give 
in  consideration  of  these  allowances,  would  be  as  follow : — 

One  man,  60  days  at  3s.,         .  .  <^9     0     0 

One  woman,  148  days  at  Is.,  .  7     8     0 

£16    8     0 


He  next  compares  the  cost  of  thrashing  in  Prussia  and  in 
England.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  grain  paid 
for  thrashing  in  Prussia,  taking  the  medium  quantity  of  produce, 
and  its  value  at  Prussian  prices.  It  also  shows,  at  English 
prices,  the  value  of  the  g'ain  which  the  English  labourer  would 
receive  if  paid,  like  the  Prussian  labourer,  in  kind. 

Bushels.      Eleventh.  Prussian  Prices.                       English  Prices. 

Wheat, 668 56  at  48.  Od....£ll     4     0  7s.  Od....  £19  12     0 

Barley, 1292 118— 2s.  3d....     13     5     6  48.  Od....     23  12     0 

Rye, 3360 305  —  2s.  3d....     34     6     3  48.  Od....     61     0     0 

Oats, 2786 268  —  Is.  6d....     19     7     6  2s.  6d....     32     5     0 

1370 142— 28.  3d....     15     9     6  48.  Od....     28     8     0 

£93  12     3  £164  17     0 


The  money  paid  for  thrashing  this  quantity  of  com  in  Norfolk, 
at  the  medium  prices  of  that  county,  namely,  4d.  the  bushel  for 
wheat,  2^d.  for  barley  and  rye,  l|d.  for  oats,  and  2d.  for  peas, 
would  amount  to  £91,  19s.  6d.,  whereas  it  costs  the  Prussian 
farmer  £93,  12s.  3d.  So  fai',  therefore,  from  labour  being 
cheaper  in  Prussia  than  in  England,  the  actual  money  paid  for  a 
given  amount  of  work  is  slightly  in  favour  of  the  English  fariper ; 
but  the  English  labourer's  money  wa^es  give  him  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  quantity  of  produce  which  the  Prussian  labourer  re- 
ceives ;  and  not  only  is  tne  latter  paid  a  larger  absolute  quantity  of 
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pi-oduce^  but  he  is  paid  it  out  of  a  rrop^  whichj  from  the  inferior  I 
state  of  agriculturej  is  much  smaller  than  in  England.     The  ' 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  in  Prussia,  thereforej  bear  a  much 
higher  ratio  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord^  and  the  prolits  of  the 
farmer  J  than  with  us. 

From  this  condition  of  the  Prussian  peasant,  against  whose 
low-paid  labourj  we  are  told,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Eng- 
lish labourer,  let  us  now  tiu'n  to  the  picture  of  the  condition  of  | 
the  same  class  in  one  of  our  southern  counties,  which  stands  the 
highest  in  the  agricultural  scale,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Bacon^  in  his 
essay  on  the  agriculture  of  Norfolk,  to  which  the  prize  was 
awarded  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  We  shall  find, 
since  1800,  such  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  food,  accompanied 
by  wages  so  disproportioned  to  those  prices,  as  can  only  be  con- 
cisely expressed  in  the  following  table  of  the  average  price  of  \ 
wheat  per  quarter  received,  ana  laboinrer's  weekly  wage^  paid, 
from  1804  to  1844,  on  a  light  land  fcirm. 


Date. 

ATprrifftf 

price  of 

Wli«at  per 

Labourer'* 

Date. 

piriee  of 
Wheatp*r 

Labourer' ti 
Wfiflesper 

Dat«. 

AveraRe 

price  of 

Wheat  per 

Labonrer'a 
Wa^esp<3r 

quarter. 

per  week* 

quarter. 

week. 

qimrter- 

week. 

S.     d. 

f.     d. 

M,    d. 

*.    d. 

1.    d. 

*.    d. 

1804 

44  10 

8     0 

1818 

82  U 

10      6 

1831 

66     0 

10      6 

5 

92     8 

10     0 

19 

71     8 

10      6 

32 

60     0 

10      6 

6 

60  10 

9     0 

20 

65     6 

10     0 

33 

57     0 

10     0 

7 

71     0 

9     0 

21 

5B     3 

9     0 

34 

46     8 

9     0 

e 

65     0 

0     0 

22 

39  10 

8     0 

35 

40     0 

9     0 

9 

87     0 

10     8 

23 

49     0 

9     0 

36 

52     0 

9     0 

10 

100     0 

12     0 

24 

58     8 

9     0 

37 

52     0 

10     0 

11 

83     1 

10     0 

25 

€4     8 

9     0 

38 

69     0 

11     0 

12 

120     1 

15     0 

26 

58     0 

10     0 

39 

64     8 

10     6 

13 

110     8 

13     6 

27 

56     0 

10     0 

40 

63     0 

10     6 

14 

64     1 

10     0 

28 

60     0 

10     0 

41 

60     0 

10     6 

n 

63     0 

10     0 

25 

65     0 

10     0 

42 

52     0 

10     0 

u 

66     2 

10     0 

30 

62     0 

10     0 

43 

48     0 

B     0 

17 

106    5 

12     6 

We  shall  find,  that  while  the  returns  under  the  Income-tax 
prove  rents  to  be  as  high  now  as  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  agricultural  prosperity,  or  quasi  prosperityj  the  rural 
population,  by  the  joint  efleets  of  tlie  banishment  of  the  hibourer  H 
from  the  farm-houses,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  high  V 
prices,  insufficient  money  wages,  and  the  abuse  of  tne  Poor-Law, 
were  reduced  to  such  a  demoralized  and  disorganized  condition, 
that^  in  1830  they  were  in  open  insurrection  for  the  destruction 
f  property.  We  shall  find  the  insurrection  qxielled  by  the  strong 
nn  of  the  law,  only  to  be  followed  by  incendiary  fires,  repeated 
almost  nightly  for  months  together,  at  various  intervals,  from 
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that  time  to  this.  We  shall  find  the  Poors'-rates  so  increased, 
that  in  1831,  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  473 
parishes,  were  out  of  employment;  and  in  1834  the  rates  amount- 
ed to  1 5s.  9d.  for  each  head  of  the  population  of  the  country ; 
while  on  many  farms  they  exceeded  the  rent.  We  shall  find 
crime  increasing  with  this  pauperism,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
committals  to  the  various  county  prisons  had  more  than  quintu- 
pled, during  the  period  since  1800 ;  while  the  population  had  only 
doubled.  We  shall  find  this  neglect  of  the  labourer  by  the  land- 
lord and  the  farmer, — while  so  much  attention  was  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 
domestic  cattle, — recoiling  on  them  in  a  county  expenditure  more 
than  quadrupled  in  its  civil  and  criminal  departments.  We  shall 
find,  tnat  since  1 835,  the  Poor^s-rates,  under  the  amended  law, 
have  been  reduced  full  40  per  cent. ;  but  we  shall  not  find,  that 
in  the  shape  of  sufficient  wages  for  the  support  of  his  family,  the 
labourer  has  yet  received  an  equivalent  for  those  allowances,  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  his  family,  wliich  were  previously 
paid  him  as  a  pauper.  To  high  prices  and  insufficient  wages  all 
these  evils  may  be  traced.  It  is  impossible  to  cast  the  most  cur- 
sory glance  over  the  above  table  of  prices  and  wages  furnished 
by  Mr.  Bacon,  from  the  books  of  a  farm  for  more  than  forty 
years,  without  being  convinced  of  the  misery  which  the  labourer 
must  have  endured  through  that  period,  fi'om  the  fluctuations  in 
his  wages  not  having  kept  pace  with  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
food — misery  which  he  would  have  escaped,  if,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  a  scale  of  wages  in  kind  had  been  established  in  the 
South,  like  those  of  the  Northern  hind  and  Prussian  peasant ; 
and  if  such  be  the  fruits  of  the  protective  system  to  the  English 
labourer  in  husbandry,  well  may  he  exclaim — Deliver  me  from 
protection  I 
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Akt.  Vn. — Tlie  Geohgy  of  Rnsf^ia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Atoun- 
fains.  By  Roderick  Impey  Mukchison,  FJi.S.,  and  Coit. 
R.  Inst.  Franre,  Pres.  K,  Geogr,  Sac.  Lorid»,  c^c,  &c.  j 
Edouard  de  Veiineull,  V.'Pres.  GeoL  Soc,  France ;  and  I 
Count  AItEXANDER  von  KeyserlixGj  Gentlenmti  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I. 
Geology  J  Vol.  11.  Palaeontology.     Lond.  and  Paris.     1845, 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  two  great  Sciences  which  em- 
hrace  the  phenomena  and  constitntion  of  the  inorganic  universe, 
— the  sciences  of  Astronomy  and  Geology — we  have  been  often 
struck  with  the  singular  relation  in  which  they  stand  towards 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  nnmerous  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  contrast  which  they  display.  To  connect  the  study  of 
stars  with  that  of  stonesj^ — and  to  compare  the  Geologist,  digging 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  splitting  its  pavement,  with  the 
Astixinomer,  penetrating  into  sidereal  space,  establishing  laws, and 
predicting  phenonienaj  may  subject  the  cnltivators  of  the  one 
science  to  the  charge  of  presumption,  or  the  iriends  of  the  other 
to  that  of  renouncing  the  pre-eminence  wbicb  has  ever  been  con- 
ceded to  the  objects  of  their  pursuit ;  but  however  nnfavourabla 
might  have  been  tlie  contrast  between  the  study  of  the  Heavens, 
and  that  of  the  Earth  in  the  hifaney  of  Geologj--,  science  now 
disclaims  the  distinction,  and  recognizes  tlic  unity  and  ecjuality  of 
lier  priesthood  in  the  convergency  of  her  truths  to  one  common 
centre,  and  in  the  concentration  of  their  sacrifice  on  one  com- 
mon altar. 

\Vhile  the  Astronomer  is  studying  the  form  and  condition  and 
structure  of  the  planets,  in  so  far  as  the  eye  and  the  telescope 
can  aid  him,  the  Geologist  is  investigating  the  form  and  condi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  planet  to  which  he  belongs,  and  it  is 
from  the  analogy  of  the  earth's  strurtnre,  as  thus  ascertained, 
tliat  the  Astronomer  is  enabled  to  form  any  rational  conjecture 
respecting  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  other  planetary 
bodies.  Astronomy  and  Geology,  therefore,  constitnte  the  same 
science^tbe  science  of  material  or  inorganic  nature. 

When  the  Astronomer  hrst  surveys  the  concamti^  of  the  celes- 
tial vault,  he  finds  it  studded  with  hirainous  bodies  diftermg  in 
magnitude  and  lustre,  some  moving  to  the  east,  and  others  to 
the  west;  while  by  far  the  greater  number  seem  fixed  in  space. 
All  these  bodies — sun,  moon,  and  stains — apjiear  to  be  placed  at 
the  ver}^  same  distance,  and  it  is  the   business  of  astronomers 
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to  assign  to  each  of  them  its  proper  place  and  sphere, — to  deter- 
mine their  true  distance  from  the  earth, — and  to  arrange  them 
in  systems  throughout  the  regions  of  sidereal  space.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  geologist  surveys  the  convexity  oi  his  own  globe, 
he  finds  its  solid  covering  composed  of  rocks  and  beds  of  all  Siapes 
and  kinds,  lying  at  every  possible  angle,  occupying  every  possible 
position,  and  all  of  them,  generally  speaking,  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  earth's  centre.  Here  the  granite  rises  in  lofty  peaks,  or 
is  dispersed  in  rounded  boulders.  There  the  basalt  cuts  its  way 
through  beds  of  sandstone,  or  sustains  them  on  its  flanks.  Her© 
the  strata  rest  in  undisturbed  tranquilliifcy,  the  latest  deposits  from 
a  peaceful  sea.  There  they  bristle  up  with  their  rugged  margin, 
displaying,  in  serrated  outline,  the  fractured  edges  of  ancient  as 
well  as  recent  beds.  Every  where,  indeed,  we  see  what  was 
deep  brought  into  visible  relation  with  what  was  superficial — 
what  is  old  with  what  is  new — what  preceded  life  with  what 
followed  it.  Thus  displayed  on  the  surface  of  his  globe,  it  be- 
comes the  business  of  the  geologist  to  ascertain  how  these  rocks 
came  into  their  present  places, — to  determine  their  difierenf 
ages, — and  to  fix  the  positions  which  they  originally  occu- 
pied,— and  consequently  their  different  distapces  from  the  centre 
or  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Raised  from  their  original  bed, 
the  geologist  must  study  the  internal  forces  by  which  they  were 
upheaved,  and  the  agencies  by  which  they  were  indurated ;  and 
when  he  finds  that  strata  of  every  kind,  fromth^  primitive  granite 
to  the  recent  tertiary  marine  mud,,  have  .been  tbus  brought  with- 
in his  reach,  and  prepared  for  his  analysis,  he  reads  their  respec- 
tive ages  in  the  organic  remains  which,  they  entomb ;  he  studies 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  perished ;  and  he  counts  the 
cycles  of  time  and  of  life  which  they  disclose.  Studies  like  these 
possess  a  home  interest  for  reflecting  and  sympathizing  man. 
Life  claims  kindred  with  what  once  lived.  It  owns  the  same  re- 
lation between  itself  and  that  which  is  yet  to  breathe ;  and  if  on 
the  tombs  of  our  fathers  is  inscribed  the  law  under  which  we  are 
individually  to  join  them,  we  read  with  no  less  distinctness  among 
the  cemeteries  of  primeval  death,  that  more  general  enactment 
under  which  the  races  of  man,  and  the  tributary  creation  which 
obeys  him,  shall  take  their  place  in  the  coming  catastrophe,  and 
reappear  to  fature  pilgrims — memorials  of  the  age  of  Genius — 
the  cycle  of  intellectual  and  immortal  generations. 

While  thus  identified  in  their  general  objects  and  modes  of  in- 
vestigation, the  twin  sisters  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  physics 
have  been  joint  heirs  of  intolerance  and  persecution, — unresist- 
ing victims  in  the  crusade  which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  are 
ever  waging  against  science.  When  great  truths  are  driven  to 
make  an  appeal  to  reason,  knowledge  becomes  crime,  and  philo- 
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sopbers  niartyrs.  The  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  and  the 
sun*8  stability,  liiiiTicd  (lalileo  iiitn  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  aiinouiiceraeiit  of  creations  anterior  to  man^  would 
have  thrown  Hutton  and  his  followers  into  a  prison,  had  its  bolts 
and  bars  been  intrusted  to  bi»Tatiy,  Truth,  however,  unlike  all 
other  powers,  can  neither  be  cliccked  nor  extinguished.  When 
compressed,  it  but  rencts  the  more*  It  crashes  where  it  cannot 
expand,^ — it  burns  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  shine.  Human 
when  originall}^  divulged,  it  becomes  Divine  when  finally  esta- 
blished. At  tirst  the  breath  of  a  sage — at  hvst  it  is  the  edict  of  [ 
a  God.  Endowed  with  snch  vital  energ}",  astronomical  truth 
has  cut  its  way  througli  the  thick  darkness  of  superstitious  times, 
andj  following  in  its  wake,  geolog)^  will  soon  fiml  the  same  open 
patli  when  it  has  triompbed  over  the  less  formidable  obstacles  of  1 
a  more  civihzed  age. 

But  though  thus  coeval  in  their  origin,  and  coequaJ  in  their 
grandeur,  and  fellow-sufferers  for  truth,  there  is  yet  one  aspect 
in  which  the  physics  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  recpiire  to  be 
assimilated.     Evciy  geologist  who  has  displayed  genius,  or  ac- 
quired fame,  has  served  a  severe  apprenticeship  to  the  hammer, 
and  has  worn   out  his  sandals,   and  perchance  his  greaves,  m  j 
crcc])ing  along  river-beds  and  in    clambering  over  rocks  ;   but  I 
however  l>riMiant  be  his  achievements,  and  however  necessary  1 
the  continuance  of  his  labours,  the  time  has  arrived  when  geology  , 
requires  another  order  of  priesthood,  who  shall  worship  her  in  tlie  | 
closet,  where  the  philosopher's  inductive  glance  may  disjiel  the  I 
illusion  of  the  observer's  eye,  where  a  com|»rchensive  grasp  of  | 
science  may  correct  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  and  where  par- 
tial results,  and  rash  hyq)otlieses,  and  local  theories  may  be  com- 
bined  into  a  high  philosophy  of  sulihinary  nature.     Ptolemy  and  | 
Hipparchus,  and  Galileo,  and  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Flamsteed,  were  i 
the  bard-working  precursors  of  astronomical  thcorj^ — the  observers 
who  sup])lied   the   raw   material  of  that  gorgeous  tabric  which  | 
Kepler  mul  Newton  so  skilhilly  wove.     And  in  the  last  century  J 
of  our  own  era  the  lawgivers  of  astronomy  have  been  so  com- 
pletely dissociated  from  her   ohserverc,  that  neither  Euler  nor  J 
D'Alembert,  nor  Lagi'ange,  nor  Laplace,  ever  measured  an  alti- 
tude, or  recorded  a  meridional  passage,* 

But  though  the  age  of  geological  philosophy  is  yet  in  its  dawn^l 
we  find  it  casting  its  shadow  before  it  in  the  highly  important] 


*  The  Application  of  matheTnatical  and  dynamical  science  to  geological  phen<Hl 
inena  hm  l>ccn  succcssfuny  begun  by  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  in  liia  able  aiii  I 
Iiigbly  interesting  researches  regardinglbe  motion  of  glaciers,  the  mflucnce  of  th&l 
internal  forces  of  our  globe  on  mountain  maases,  and  the  production  and  agency  « 
waves  of  tranaliition. 
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work  which  we  are  about  to  analyse.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
its  principal  author,  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  active  geologists  of  the  present  day.  After  having  served 
his  country  as  a  soldier,  he  brought  into  the  field  of  science  all 
the  ardour  of  his  profession,  and  after  twenty  years  of  unremitted 
toil,  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  highest  rank  of  modern  geo- 
logists. When  the  more  recent  formations  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face had  been  well  investigated,  and  it  had  been  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  that  their  age  could  be  determined  by  their  imbedded 
fossils,  it  became  a  problem  of  the  deepest  interest  to  extend  the 
same  law  to  the  older  sedimentary  deposits,  to  trace  the  later 
formations  downward  to  the  oldest — to  describe  the  formations 
which  contain  the  earliest  traces  of  organic  life,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  strata  which  compose  them  from  those  which  had  been 
deposited  when  no  living  thing  moved  among  the  waters.  To 
develop  such  a  system  of  geological  truth,  or  even  to  approxi- 
mate to  its  development,  was  an  achievement  of  the  same  order 
as  that  which  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  our  system, 
and  arranged  in  their  proper  spheres  the  primary  and  secondary 
planets  which  he  controlled. 

So  early  as  1831,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  undertook  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  the  older  sedimentary  deposits  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  after  five  years'  labour  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing what  he  calls  the  Silurian*  System,  comprehending  a 
succession  of  strata  which  lie  beneath  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  close  approximation  to  the  deposits  that  pre- 
ceded the  existence  of  plants  and  animals.  This  system,  which, 
in  the  region  of  Siberia,  is  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, is  divided  into  two,  namely,  the  upper  and  the  lower  Silu- 
rian groups. 

The  upper  Silurian  consists  of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks, 
the  lower  Silurian  of  Caradoc  and  Llandeilo  rocks,  each  of  these 
formations,  throughout  certain  typical  tracts,  being  subdivided 
into  other  members  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  allude,  in- 
asmuch as  the  author  of  this  classification  has  shown,  even  in  his 
first  work,  that  such  subdivisions  are  seldom  continuous  for  great 
distances,  and  has,  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  urged  upon 
his  brother  geologists  the  desirableness  of  viewing  the  Silurian 
system  as  capable,  in  an  European  sense,  of  division  into  a  lower 
and  upper  group  only. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  important  classification. 
Professor  Sedgwick  had  investigated,  with  nis  usual  abihty,  the 


•  From  their  occupying  those  couuties  which  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  tlie 
iSUures. 
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treat  slaty  and  paiiially  fossil iteroiis  formations  of  Nortli  Wales  d 
ut  having  been  preventeclj  by  ill  health  and  uther  causes,  from] 
examining  and  describing  the  fossils  which  they  contaitjed,  it 
was  belieyed,  in  1830,  when  Sir  Itodcrick  Mnrchison's  great! 
i  work  ^'  Oil  the  Siluiian  System^'  wjii*  published,  that  the  orgau- 
*isms  of  the  Cambrian  system  would  prove  distinct  from  those  J 
of  the  lower  Silurian  strata,  and  that  the  very  lowest  of  these! 
slaty  rocks  would  contain  organic  remains  f>eciJiar  to  themselves;,! 
This  opinion,  however,  lias  not  been  confirmed  by  subseqnentJ 
investigations.  Professor  Sedgwick  has  very  recently  shownl 
that  what  was  termed  Cambrian  does  not  contain  any  organic! 

Bmains  of  a  higher  fuitirjuity  than  those  which  occur  in  the  I 
slower  Silurian  system;  and  Sir  llenr)^  de  la  Beche,  Professor! 
Philhps,  and  other  geologists,  have  proved  that  large  tracts  o£ 
South  Wales  which  had  been  grouped  as  Cambrian,  not  onljl 
contain  tlie  same  typical  fossils  as  the  Caradoc  sandstones  and] 
LI  an  del  lo  flags,  bnt  are  generally  mere  rephcations  and  expan- 
sions of  those  lower  Silurian  strata,  which  mv.  often  altered  by] 
numerous   eruptions   of  igneous   matter.     Sir  Roilerick    IMm-- 
chison,  too,  has  satisfied  himself,  from  personal  examination,  that  J 
the  slate  formations  on  the  flanks  of  Snowdon,  which  are  aomngl 
the  lowest  fossil  beds  in  the  British  Isles,  are  so  zoologically  I 
united  that  they  cannot  be  geologically  sej^arated  from  the  lower 
strata  of  the  Silurian  system,     Ilence  the  Cambrian  system  is 
now  generally  considered  to  be  merged  in  the  Silurian^  and  the 
lowest  Silanan  as  the  formation  in  which  the  first  traces  of  ani-  ] 
mal  Kfe  ai'c  discoverable. 

By  means  of  these  invtduable  researches,  geologists  had  esta^  ] 
blished  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  They  had  deter-  ] 
mined  the  zero  of  the  fosiliferous  depjosits,  as  exhibited  in  the 
British  Isles.  But  imiwrtant  as  this  determination  was,  and 
great  as  was  the  lirobability  that  the  same  succession  of  strata  I 
imi  vers  ally  prevailed,  it  was  still  but  a  local  fact,  like  the  form  of 
a  planet's  orbit,  determined  from  a  few  obsenations,  and  could 
have  been  received  only  as  a  general  law  when  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  World  had  testified  in  its  favour.  Nor  has  tliis  testi- 
mony been  long  ^iithheld.  The  same  succession  oi'  the  older  sedi- 
mentary strata  has  been  found  in  the  West  of  Eurojie,  and  in 
North  and  South  America ;  and  it  remained  to  he  seen  whether 
or  not  the  Sdm-ian  system,  with  its  chiu'acteristic  fossils,  was 
extended  to  the  mountainous  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  particularly  to  the  vast  empire  of  Europeim  Russia^  where 
the  i^elative  jjosition  of  the  older  rocks  has  suflered  little  or  no 
disturbance  ti^om  the  intrusive  agency  of  fire- 

This  herculean  task  was  imdertaken  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
himself^  and  the  two  gigantic  volumes  before  us  contain  the  result 
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of  that  most  successful  enterprize.     The  geology  of  Russia  in 
Europe  had  been  partially  examined,  so  early  as  1822,  by  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Fox  Strangways,  who  published  the  first  geo- 
logical sketch  map  of  that  extensive  region.   Emulating  this  noble 
example,  the  Russian  geologists  began  to  study  their  native  fossils. 
Eichwald  and  Pander  collected  and  described  many  interesting 
fossils  in  the   Baltic  Governments   and  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Petersburg,  which  proved  to  be  the  equivalents  of  those  in  some  of 
our  own  lower  fossiliferous  strata ;  and  when  the  fossils  of  Russia 
had  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Baron  von  Buch,  this 
illustrious  geologist  communicated  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
his  conviction,  "  that  Russia  would  be  found  to  contain  the  same 
succession  of  palaeozoic  deposits  as  had  been  described  in  the 
Silurian  region  of  England  and  Wales."     Instigated  by  this 
opinion,  Sir  Roderick  resolved  to  visit  Russia;  and  having  recently 
imravelled  the   structure   of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  Sedgwick  and  M.  de  Vemeuil,  he  invited 
the  latter  to  join  him  in  a  geological  survey  of  the  Russian 
Empire.      Having  obtained  tne  countenance  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  our  travellers  arrived  m  the  Neva  in  the  early 
summer  of  1840,  and  commencing  their  researches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Petersburg,  they  visited  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Volkof  and  Siass,  and  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Onega.     They 
were    joined   by    an    active   young    mineralogist,    Lieutenant 
Koksharof,  and  after  procee(fing  to  Archangel,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  White  Sea,  they  ascended  the  great  river  Dwina 
into   the  heart    of  the  Government    of  Vologda.      Descend- 
ing the  Volga,  they  returned  northwards  by  Moscow,  examin- 
ing some  deep  recesses  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  southern  margin 
of  Lake  Hmen,  and  the  banks  of  the  small  rivers  between  Novo- 
gorod  and  St.  Petersbu^.     By  means  of  these  researches,  in 
connexion  with  those  of  Colonel  Helmersen  and  his  party,  in  the 
Valdai  Hills,  it  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  a 
general  ascending  succession  of  formations,  from  the  Silurian 
deposits  on  the  north  to  the  carboniferous  -basin  of  Moscow,  and 
that  these  two  systems  were  distinctly  separated  by  ftdly  deve- 
loped formations  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  as  abundant  in  Ichthy- 
ohtes  as  it  is  in  Scotland.     Having  established  this  important 
fact.  Sir  Roderick  returned  to  England,  desirous  of  completing 
the  great  undertaking  which  he  had  so  successfully  begun. 

Alive  to  the  importance  of  possessing  an  accurate  geological 
survey  of  the  empire,  the  Russian  government  adapted  a  well- 
devised  plan  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  the  Emperor  in- 
vited into  his  service  our  author  and  M.  de  Verneuil,  as  the  geo- 
logists who  were  to  superintend  it.  This  invitation  was  readily 
accepted,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1841,  Sir  Roderick  and  M.  de 
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Vernenil  travelled  overland  to  St,  Petersburg;  and  having  joined 
Count  Keyserling  on  their  roiite^  tliey  made  tresh  observations  ia  I 
the  Govcmoients  of  Wihiri,  Courlandj  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  [ 
Upon  their  amval  at  St.  Petershui*g,  they  experienced  from  the  j 
Emperor  a  ver}^  fiat toriog  reception,  and  the  most  liberal  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  promote  the  objects  of  their  entei'prize.     The 
geological  paity  consisted  of  Sir  Koderickj  M,  de  Verne  nil.  Count  I 
Keyserhngj  and  Lieutenant  Koksharof ;  and  the  general  plan  of] 
their  expedition  was  to  explore  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  southern 
proraices  of  Kussia,  and  particalarly  the  carboniferous  deposits  | 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  watered  by  tlie  Donetz,  which 
foitn  the  richest  coal  district  in  the  empire.     After  examining  tlie  i 
country  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  the  expedition  divided  into  two  [ 
companies^  and  proceeding  by  different  routes,  and  again  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  they  explored  the  vast  cupriierous  j 
region  to  the  east  of  Kazan  and  around  l*erm  ;  and  tliey  crossed  I 
and  recrossed  the  Ural  Mountains  on  seven  different  |>arallels  of  1 
latitude^  between  54''  and    60",  tlie  one  piurty  examining  thef 
western,  or   European,   and   the  other   the  eastern,  or  Asiatic 
flanks  of  this  meridional  cliain, — the  latter  party  m idling  an  ocea-  | 
sional  inroad  into  the  flat  region  of  Sibena.    Pursuing  a  westerly  I 
coarse  from  Orenburg,  Sir  lioderick  and  M.  de  Vemeuil  again  . 
crossed,  at  its  greatest  width,  the  suutbern  and  central  part  of  I 
the  cupriferous  region  already  mentioned,  studying  its  strata  and  J 
details,  and  connecting  them  with  the  inferior  systems.     The 
other  party  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  examining  the 
Kirgh is  Steppes,  between  Orenburg  and  Astraklnuij  and  visiting, 
Jy  the   way,  the  Triassic  Hills   of  Monte  Bogdo ;    whilst  the' 
northern  travellers  were  treading  the  banks  of  the  Volga  from 
Samara  to  Sarejtta,  and  determining  the  relations  of  the  Jurassic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  deposits.     They  visited  tite  Steppes  of] 
the  Kalmucks  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  order  to  study  j 
the  peculiar  tertiary  formation  of  the  Southein  Steppes ;*  and  * 
after  spending  a  month  iti  the  carboniferous  region  of  the  Donetz, 
they  returned  to  Moscow,  the  one  ]>arty  i>y  Kliarkof,  Kursk,  and  I 
Orel,  and  the  other  by  the  Valley  of  the  Don  and  Vuroneje. 

Although  the  report  of  the  exijedition,  together  with  the  im- 
portant geological  map  of  Kussia,  and  a  general  section  across  the  I 
kingdom    from   north    to    south,  wliich   was   presented   to   the 
Emperor,  did  ohtain  his  warm  approbation,  and  would  have  well ; 
merited  the  gratitude  of  the  scientilic  world,  yet  our  travellers 
were  soltcitous  to  render  their  survey  as  complete  and  perfect  I 
as   possible;    and   with  this  view,  Sir  Koderiek  Murchison,  in' 
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1842,  explored  several  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  fhe  Carpa- 
thians, as  intermediate  between  the  British  and  Russian  deposits, 
while  Count  Keyserling,  in  the  same  year,  examined  the  north- 
eastern wilds  of  Russia,  including  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Petchora,  and  the  great  Timan  range,  stretching  to  the  Icy  Sea. 
Ambitious  of  a  still  higher  perfection,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  explore  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  and  this  excursion 
to  Norway  and  Sweden  was  undertaken,  and  most  successfully 
executed,  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  himself. 

Such  is  a  brief  historical  abstract  of  the  arduous  labours  of  the 
expedition,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  important 
work  now  before  us.  The  first  volume  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Jirst  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  Palaeozoic  or 
secondary  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  and  the  second  part 
an  account  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Timan  range,  and  the 
drift  and  erratic  blocks  of  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  twehe  beautiful  lithographic  sketches  of  interesting 
scenery,  with  five  large  coloured  plates  of  sections,  and  with  a  ge- 
neral geological  map  of  Russia,  and  a  particular  one  of  the  Urahan 
range.  The  second  volume,  which  is  wholly  in  French,  and 
the  production  of  M.  de  Vemeuil,  aided  in  part  by  M.  A. 
d'Orbigny  and  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  contains  a  description  of 
the  principal  organic  remains  collected  or  examined  by  the  expe- 
dition, and  is  illustrated  by  fifty  finely  executed  plates,  which  do 
infinite  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  Parisian  artists. 

After  explaining,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Palaeozoic  classification  of  British  rocks,  and  its 
recent  extension  to  various  parts  of  the  old  and  new  continents, 
our  authors  proceed,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  Silu- 
rian rocks  of  Scandinavia.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
geology  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  the  enormous  extent  of  crys- 
talline or  azoic  rocks  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  country,, 
including  the  ancient  group  of  gneiss,  together  with  the  ancient 
granitic  and  plutonic  rocks  by  which  they  have  been  invaded. 
So  numerous  are  the  granites,  chiefly  rose-coloured,  which  pene- 
trate the  gneiss  in  every  direction  with  innumerable  veins,  that 
the  compound  mass  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  granitic 
gneiss.  These  azoic  rocks  are  intersected  by  numerous  dykes  of 
greenstone,  and  certain  metalliferous  veins,  such  as  form  the 
silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  and  the  cobalt  mines  of  Modun. 
The  gneissose  masse  form  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Norway, 
and  constitute  a  group  of  enormous  thickness,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  superincumbent  Silurian  strata.  In  the  long 
troughs  which  lie  between  these  huge  crystalline  groups,  are 
found  the  Palaeozoic  strata  which  have  been  invaded  by  granites 
syenites,  porphyries,  including  von  Buch's  hyperite,  greenstone, 
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and  trap*  I'ocks  of  a  later  epoeb  than  the  old  red  sandstone. 
The  lower  palaeozoic  rocks  consist  of  niiartzose  sandstone^  and  hard  j 
slaty  schists,  containing /wc-my,?,  ana  are  overlaid  by  black  lime-l 
st-one  and  fossil iferous  shale,  which,  from  tlieir  imbedded  fossils,! 
represent    the   lower  Sihirian  system  of  Great  Britain,     This] 
lower   tUvision   is  sminounted    by  shales  and  massive  coralJine  I 
limes  tone  J  the  eqiuvalents  of  Wen  lock,  and  these  by  ca.lcai'eons 
flagstones  an<l  schists,  representing  the  Ludlow  rocks.     Hence 
Sir  K.   Miu"chison  has  drawn    the  concluslouj   that    '^  though  J 
packed  into  a  narrow  band    of  no    great    veitical   dimensions, 
the  Silurian  strata  of  Nonvay  are  clearly  divisible  into  an  up^jer  ( 
and  a  lower  gi*oup ." 

In  Sweden,  a  quiirtz^ose  sandstone  is  the  general  base  of  the  J 
Silunau  strata,  aud  it  not  only  rests  upon  the  granitic  gneiss,  but 
is  composed  of  its  very  materials.     This  sandstone  is  surmounted  ' 
by  black   alum  schist  and  limestone,  next  by  red  orthoceratite 
limestone,   and  lastly  by  graptolite  schists   with  orthoceratites. 
The  upper  Silurian  rocks  are  wanting  in  the  mainland  of  Sweden, 
but  exist  in  the  Island  of  Gotldand,  as  limestone  loaded  with  the 
corals  of  the  Wenlock  and  Dudley  strata.     After  establishing  I 
the  identity  of  the  two  Siiurian  grouj>s   in  SL-fuidinavia  with  < 
those   in  Britain  j  and  pom  ting  out  some  remaikable  analogies 
between  the  subordinate  details  in  both  countries,  Sir  K.  Mm*- 
chison  has  clearly  shown  that  the  Lower  Silm'ian  or  p^rotozoic 
band  of  Scandinavia  reposes  directly  on  cjystalline  rocks  void  of  ] 
a  trace  of  organic  remains ;  and  the  same  relations  have  been 
observ^ed  over  a  still  more  extensive  area  in  British  North  Ame- 
rica.    As  tliis  Lower  Silurian  group,  therefore,  often  of  vast  di- 
mensions, has  never  aftorded  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  fish,  though 
it  abounds  in  numerous   species  of  the  marine   classes,  corakj 
cnnoideay  mollmca^  and  cnnsiiwea,  and  as  in  Scandinavia  and 
•  Kussia,  where  it  is  based  on  rocks  void  of  fossils,  its  lowest  stra- 
tum co!itains  fucoids  only,  Sir  K,   Murehisou  has,  after  fifteen 
years  of  laborious  research,  steadily  directed  to  this  point,  ai- 
rived  at  the  conclnsion,  that  a  very  long  period  elapsed  after  life 
was  first  breathed  into  the  waters,  betbre  the  lowest  order  of 
vertebrata  was  created  ;  the  earliest  fishes  being  those  of  the  Up- 
per Silurian  rocks  which  he  was  the  first  to  discover^  and  which 
he  described  "  as  the  most  ancient  beings  of  their  ckisa  which 
have  yet  been  brought  to  light/*     Though  seven  years    have 
elapsed  since  that  statejnent  was  published,  and  tliough  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  various  parts  of  the   world  have  since  been 
ransacked  by  multitudes  of  prying  geologists,  who  have  exhumed 
from  them  myriads  of  marine  fossils — not  a  single  ichthyolite  has 
been  found  in  any  stratum  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Upper 
Silurian  group  of  ilurcliison  ! 
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Owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  the  trans- 
verse fissures  and  dislocations  which  they  have  produced,  the  ori- 
ginal junctions  between  the  a25oic  and  protozoic  rocks,  which 
were  so  distinctly  seen  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  have  been  great- 
ly obliterated  in  N.  Eastern  Russia.  In  the  Russian  provinces 
on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Lower  Silurian  strata  are  alone  developed,  and  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing subformations :  1.  Blue  Shale  or  Clav.  2.  Ungulite 
Grit  and  Bituminous  Schist.  3.  "  Pleta"  or  Ortnoceratite  Lime- 
stone— formations  which  were  partially  observed  and  described 
M.  Strangways,  though  they  were  not  placed  by  him  in  parallel 
with  their  British  equivalents,  nor  their  organic  remains  described. 
To  the  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  aiid  on  the  rivers  Ishora,  Tosna, 
Volkof,  and  Siass,  the  lower  Silurian  strata  are  at  once  stir- 
mounted  by  the  red  strata,  with  ichthyolites  of  the  Devonian  age 
but  though  the  upper  Silurian  deposits  are  here  wanting,  and 
indeed,  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  «n  the  mainland,  yet  they  are 
clearly  developed  in  the  Isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago,  where  the 
principal  limestone  possesses  the  same  organic  remains  as  the 
Weidock  limestone  in  Britain,  and  the  calcareous  band  above  it, 
the  fossils  of  the  upper  Ludlow. 

In  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Silurian  rocks,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal sedimentary  deposits,  have  been  so  dislocated  and  metamor- 
phosed by  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  intermingled  with  masses  of 
igneous  origin,  thatit  required  all  the  previous  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  our  travellers  to  unravel  them  ;  but  they  succeeded 
m  discovering  an  upper  and  a  lower  group,  analogous  to  those 
in  Scandinavia,  the  former  being  succeeded  on  the  flanks  of  the 
chain,  by  a  full  development  of  Devonian  strata. 

Our  Geologists  next  proceed  to  describe  the  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone  system,  which  extends  over  an  area  of  not  less 
than  1 50,000  square  miles.  Rising  into  hills  of  from  500  to  900 
feet  high,  it  reposes  upon  the  flagstone  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 
and  passes  upwards  into  true  carboniferous  limestone.  These  depo- 
sits form  the  substratum  of  Courland  and  Livonia,  ranging  north 
eastward  into  the  Governments  of  Novogorod,  Archangel,  &c,,  and 
south  eastwards  through  Smolensk,  Tula,  and  Voroneje.  The  low- 
est beds  of  this  formation  consist,  in  the  Timan  range,  oiDomanik* 
or  black,  tender,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  schists  alternating,  and 
saturated  with  naphtha.  Some  of  these  flag-like  beds  are  as  flex- 
ible as  the  sandstone  at  Sunderland.  They  sound  under  the  ham- 
mer like  wood,  and  may  be  polished  and  carved  like  ebony.  This 
bed  contains  goniatites,  and  is  surmounted  by  thick  marls  of  sand. 


*  At  first  ranked  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  see  p.  413  and  645. 
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and  these  by  calcareous  flaps.  In  the  Ural  Slountains,  the  low 
est  Devonian  beds  consist  of  calcareous  flags  and  crystalline  linie- 
stone.  The  central  niemhers  of  the  Devonian  system,  consist  oi 
red  and  green  argillaceous  marls  or  clays,  limestone,  and  courses 
of  sandstone  and  grit.  Gypsum j  from  wliich  salt-springs  issne, 
is  oeeasiooally  dissemnmted.  To  the  south  of  Lake  Ihaen,  the 
bn lie-springs  issue  either  from  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Devonian 
rocks,  ur  the  upper  beds  of  the  Silurian,  In  the  Valdai  Hillsj  tlie 
upper  members  o!'  the  Devonian  system  are  finely  displayed  in  a 
narrow  t^orge,  200  feet  thick,  through  which  the  rivulet  Priksha 
runs.  The  lowest  beds  are  green  marl  with  small  fish  bones, 
Tliese  are  separated  hmn  overlying  red  ant  I  green  marls^  by  au  in- 
termediate course  of  sandstone  \\  ith  ieh  thy  odor  ulites  and  minute 
fish  bonexS,  The  red  and  green  marls  are  there  about  thirti/  feet 
thickj  and  contain  the  moiil  remarkQlde  bone  bed  that  ever  fell  under 
the  ej^aminathn  of  the  travellers*  It  is  about  /b/<7*  feet  thick.  The 
upper*j3art  is  a  mottled  marly  *'  conistone,"  m  which  there  aro 
few  remains ;  but  the  yellow^  marl,  two  feet  in  thicknessj  which 
constitutes  the  lower  portion,  is  almoat  entirely  coinpomd  of  hones 
and  sccdes  of  Ichtht/oHles.  Four  of  these  Agaissiz  has  found  to 
be  identical  w^ith  the  IJvloptr/chtus  NohilwsimuSf  the  Glyptosteus 
favoBuSy  and  G.  reiuyaialiu,  and  the  Diplopterus  maerocephidus^ 
all  of  which  were  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland* 
Above  tliis  bone  bed  is  a  whitish  marly  limest<^nie^  two  feet  thick, 
followed  by  about  sixty  feet  of  re<l  and  gieen  marly  clay,  with  occa- 
sional harder  courses,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  the  sands 
and  bituminous  scliists,  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system,  between  which  and  the  Devoniauj  there  is  a  neatly 
drawn  physical  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  red  sandstone  on 
the  banks  of  the  Andoina,  an  iclithyolite  has  been  found,  which 
Agassiz  has  determined  to  be  the  FttrUhthys  first  discovered  by 
our  eminent  countryman,  Mr,  Hugh  Miller,  In  the  Devonian 
rocks  on  the  little  river  A  a,  in  Lithuania,  three  species  of  Agassiz's 
JJendroduSy  (divided  by  Owen  into  the  three  genera  of  Demiro-- 
dm,  LmnnodiiJSy  and  Gricodm)  have  been  fbundj  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  four  ]>reviously  fouird  in  Scotland,  Still  more  re- 
markable s|)ccimeiiSj  the  most  remarkable  according  to  our  Au- 
thors, of  all  fossil  fishes  yet  discovered^  have  been  found  in  the 
low  e litis  at  Dorpat, 

*'  Tbey  occur  in  about  the  middle  beds  of  a  sccfion,  wliere  micace- 
ouB  red  and  green  finely  lauiiiiated  sands  with  ripple  mark  surfaces  are 
in  contact  vnth  red  and  giTcn  imirls  and  marl-stones.  These  remains 
are  so  giginitic^  (one  bone  mcasunnfj;  two  feet  nine  inches  in  leni^tli,)  tluit 
iliey  were  fi.imerly  supposed  to  Ik  long  to  Saurians ;  but  beibre  oar 
arrival  at  Doi'pat,  Prolessor  Asmus  of  that  University,  to  whose  la- 
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bours  the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the  best  specimens  are  due,  had 
completely  convinced  himself  that  they  were  parts  of  fishes." 

Casts  of  this  extraordinary  monster,  made  by  Professor  Asmus 
were  sent  to  Agassiz,  who  found  it  to  be  a  fish,  and  who  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Chelonichihys  Asmusii.  The  smaller  speci- 
mens of  this  genus  had  been  previously  found  in  Scotland,  and 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  just  learned,  before  tlie  completion 
of  his  work,  that  "  the  Russian  monster,  C,  Asmusii^^  had  also 
been  found  in  the  Scottish  locality  at  Elgin. 

"  Our  Scottish  friends,"  say  the  authors,  "  of  the  Moray  and  Cromarty 
Friths,  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  their  country  has  already  produced 
fragments  of  this  gigantic  Chelonichihys  Asmusii,  which,  until  he  saw 
the  noble  and  perfect  specimen  from  Russia,  Mr.  Agassiz  had  referred 
to  Coccosteus.  We  believe  that  the  Professor  owes  his  Scottish  speci- 
men of  the  type  to  the  researches  of  the  late  Lady  Gordon  Gumming. 
We  trust  that  the  next  edition  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Hugh  ]\Iiller,  who 
is  '  the  genius  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,'  may  contain  some  descrip- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  Chelonibhthys  in  Scotland,  even  though  it  should, 
be  a  rival  in  interest  to  his  own  Fterichthys" 

In  giving  a  general  view  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  Devo- 
nian system  in  Russia,  our  authors  have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  system,  as  there  developed,  possesses  a.  combination 
of  palaeontological  evidences  of  its  age,  which  are  not  so  clearly 
exhibited  in  any  other  country. 

"  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  say  they,  "  of  the  British  Isles,  for 
example,  which  is  charged  with  peculiar  icthyolites,  several  of  which 
have  been  already  alluded  to  as  also  common  to  our  Russian  deposits, 
has  never  yet  afforded  a  single  species  of  the  Mollusca  so  prevalent  in 
the  slaty  limestone  and  schists  of  Devonshire  that  have  been  placed 
upon  the  same  parallel.  On  the  other  hand,  Devonshire,  the  Boullo- 
nais,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  these 
mollusca  abound,  contain  none  of  the  Scottish  ichthyolites.  In  one 
part  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  Eiffel  only,  have  one  or  two  fossil  fishes 
been  found  associated  with  the  other  members  of  that  fauna.  The 
examination  of  Russia  has,  therefore,  not  only  enabled  us  to  trace 
their  deposits  over  an  enormous  area,  but  also  dispelled  any  doubts 
which  might  have  existed  in  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  old  red  sand 
stone  of  Scotland  with  these  slaty  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  Con- 
tinent, with  which  it  had  been  compared.  It  has,  in  short,  offered 
numberless  proofs  that  the  ichthyolites  and  mollusks,  which,  in  Western 
Europe,  are  separately  peculiar  to  smaller  detached  basins,  were  here  coha- 
hitants  of 'many  parts  of  the  same  great  seat  If  our  researches  in  Russia 
had  led  to  no  other  result,  they  would,  we  conceive,  have  well  repaid 
our  lal)ours." 

In  concluding  this  interesting  chapter  on  the  Devonian  rocks, 
our  authors  mention  the  important  fact,  that  in  one  part  of 
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Kussia  these  rocks  consist  of  red  and  green  fta^s  and  marl^  in 
another  of  red  saruhtone,  in  a  third  of  magnesian  limestones  mid 
marh  of  light  and  if  el  low  colours  ^  and  in  {i/ourtlij  namely,  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  of  idack  and  calcareom  slat^  masies.  Hence 
they  urge  upon  geologists  the  proijriety  of  adopting  the  temi 
Devonian  in  place  of  that  of  Old  lied  ^Saiidstoney  not  a  trace  of 
such  a  rock  being  found  in  great  tracts  of  Europe  where  the 
system  itself  exists. 

The  Carboniferous  system  of  Russia  hti»s  the  same  vast  extent 
horizontally  as  the  Devonian  System.  The  lower  or  great  cal- 
caiM2ous  masses  constituting  the  whole  cai'boniferous  system  of 
northeruj  central,  and  southern  Russia,  is  divided  into  three  fos- 
siliferous  zones  ;  1.  The  lower  Umestone  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  with 
produi-tus  giganteus.  2.  The  mid<ile  or  white  coarse-grained 
Moscow  limestone  with  Spi?4fer  3Io8quenms;  and,  3.  The  upper 
Umestone  with  Fusullna  ci/lindrica,  a  small  boring  animal  like 
grains  of  wlieat,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-eighth 
wide.  In  the  first  and  third  zones  there  is  a  little  coal,  but  in 
the  secondj  in  the  southern  steppes,  there  is  coal  of  good  qua- 
lity. Above  these  three  fossiliterous  zones,  the  western  flank  of 
the  Ural  mountains  exhibits  beds  of  goniatite  grits  and  calcare- 
ous flags,  Buri'ounded  by  a  conglomerate,  which  forms  the  upper 
layer  of  the  carboniferous  system. 

The  Fauna  of  this  system,  as  developed  in  Russia,  presents 
several  interesting  plienomena  pointed  out  hy  our  authors.  The 
carbonifeiT)us  fossils  have  a  remarkable  general  reseml dance  to 
those  of  the  same  age  in  Western  Euroj^e,  and  dltt'er  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner  from  the  fossils  in  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks, 
anil  hence  it  appeal^  that  tJiere  has  been  an  almost  completely 
new  creation  of  species  in  the  carboniferous  epoch.  In  reference 
to  the  *'  hearing  of  those  organic  remains  upon  public  utility/' 
our  authors  "  confidently  say,  that  by  exactly  comparing  fossils 
from  diftbrent  and  distant  localitieSj  we  have  assured  om'selves 
of  the  precise  ]>ositlon  of  various  coal-bearing  strata  ;  ;md  by 
pointing  out  that  the  same  deposit  m  one  region  is  entirely  void 
of  coal,  and  in  another  is  riclily  charged  with  that  mineral,  we 
have,  we  trust,  helped  to  solve  a  problem  of  some  national  im- 
portance." 

The  next  system  to  wliich  the  geologists  direct  our  attention, 
is  a  group  including  the  Rothe  Todte  Liegende,  the  Kupfer 
Schiefer  and  the  Zecli stein.  As  this  gioup  never  hatl  a  single 
distinctive  name,  and  as  the  English  synonym  for  Zechstein, 
Magnesian  Limestone,  is  a  most  misleading  ap]>ellation,  laige  and 
continuous  masses  of  Magnesian  limestone  being  found  in  both 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  systems,  our  authors  Lave  there- 
fore given  to  it  the  name  of  Permian ^  from  its  extensive  develop- 
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ment  in  the  Government  of  Perm.  In  Russia  this  system  con- 
sists of  an  assemblage  of  sandstones,  grits,  conglomerates,  and 
marls,  with  subordinate  bands  of  gypsum  and  limestone.  In 
Western  Europe  to  the  equivalents  of  this  system,  as  above  enu- 
merated, the  Lower  Bunter  Sandstone  of  central  Germany  has 
been  added  by  Sir  R.  Murchison.  This  system  is  characterized 
by  one  type  only  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  its  fossils  are 
essentially  distinct  from  those  of  the  Triassic  system,  which  lies 
immediately  above  it.  In  reviewing  the  organic  remains  of  the 
Permian  system,  our  authors  regard  it  as  constituting  the  last  of 
the  partial  and  successive  alterations  which  the  creatures  of  the 
palaeozoic  age  underwent  before  they  finally  disappeared.  The 
gradual  extinction  of  many  of  the  types  so  profusely  multiplied 
in  preceding  epochs,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  large 
ammals,  the  Thecodont  Saurians,  announce  the  close  of  that  long 
palaeozoic  period  which  commenced  with  the  Lower  Silurian  for- 
mations. "  The  two  greatest  revolutions,"  say  our  authors,  "  in 
the  extinct  organic  world,  are- those  which  separated  the  palaeo- 
zoic from  the  secondary  age,  and  the  latter  from  the  tertiary." 
Without  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Permian  system,  this  in- 
duction could  not  have  been  sustained. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Perm  are  found  beds  of  flag-like  grits  of  a  grey 
and  dingy  colour ;  and  ores  of  copper,  chiefly  the  green  carbonate, 
are  disseminated  through  all  the  beds,  though  the  grits  are  the 
most  cupriferous.  Concretions,  frequently  cupriferous,  about 
seven  inches  long,  occur,  occasionally  formed  round  the  carbonized 
stems  of  plants.  The  copper  beds  contain  only  2^  per  cent,  of  ore. 
Near  Perm,  a  pood  or  poud,  or  37^  pounds  EngUsh  of  copper 
ore  is  produced  by  108  cubic  feet  of  wood,  the  conversion  of 
which  into  charcoal  costs  2^  roubles.  This  kind  of  copper  sells 
at  33  roubles,  and  costs  the  Government  23,  whereas  individuals 
produce  it  at  18  roubles.  The  Imperial  Zavods  at  Perm  yield 
16,000  pounds  annually,  and  as  the  profit  is  10  roubles  60  co- 
pecks, the  government  have  a  profit  of  160,000  roubles,  or  about 
£8000  sterling  annually. 

These  cupriferous  strata  extend  from  400  to  500  versts  to  the 
west  of  the  Ural  chain,  but  beyond  that  not  a  trace  of  the  metal 
is  to  be  found.  Hence  our  authors  regard  the  Ural  Mountains 
as  the  chief  source  of  this  mineral  wealth,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that,  when  the  Permian  deposits  were  accumulating  in  tne  ad- 
jacent sea,  springs,  charged  with  salts  of  copper,  were  flowing 
into  it  from  these  mountains,  then  undergoing  a  peculiar  change 
of  composition ;  and  that  these  springs  (others,  perhaps,  issuing 
from  certain  points  beneath  the  sea)  deposited  the  greater  part 
of  their  metallic  contents  in  those  portions  of  the  bottom  or  the 
sea  which  afforded  them  the  strongest  points  of  attraction, — an 
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opinion  which  explains  the  association  of  copper  with  the  stem: 
branches,  *^iik1  leaves  of  fossil  treeSj  washed  down  from  the  mouii- 
tains  in  the  same  penod,     A  fact  analopfons  to  this  occurred  in  &| 
peat-hog,  near  Dolgelle  in  North  Wales,  which  had  been  impreg^ 
nated  with  the  washings  from  a  vein,  nm\  whicli  contained  su  mncli 
copjver  that  the  c^re  w^s  extracted  from  it  by  burning  the  peat 
In  this  case  the  accuniiilatiori  was  formed  under  the  atmosphen 
whereas  in  liussia  it  was  formed  beneath  an  adjacent  sea.     Our; 
anthors  a]>i)ly  this  same  exjdanation  to  the  origin  of  the  nativi 
SLil|>hnr,  and  the  sulphureons  and  asphaltic  springs  in  the  tract 
between  Bngidma  and  Sergiefsk,  watered  by  the  river  Sok,  and 
minutely  described  by  Pallas,    M,  Paillette,  a  French  engineer, 
has  with  some  ]>Iausibility  ascribed  tire  sulphm-  dejiosits  of  Sicily^ 
sn|>])osed  to  be  of  the   lower  tertiary  era,  to  the  decomposition 
of  g}^suin  and  the  li!*eration  of  sulphuric  acid  under  igneoua.^ 
action.     This  ex])lanation  may  also  apply  to  the  Russian  d 
posits. 

In  the  copper  works  of  the  Ural  the  ore  occurs  in  ricbvelns! 
or  masses,  amid  metamorphic  strata  associated  with  ignt 
rocks,  and  even  in  tlie  hollows  between  the  enij>tive  rocks.  Tlie 
coyiper  ore  is  here  worked  in  shafts,  and  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
these,  280  feet  deep,  there  was  recently  found  an  enormous 
irregularly  shaped  botrj^oidal  nuiss  of  Malachite^  sending  off 
string  ol  green  copper  ore.  The  upper  surface  of  it  is  about 
18  feet  long  and  nine  wide,  and  though  its  base  was  not 
traced  J  it  was  estimated  to  contain  15,0W  poods  or  half-a-million 
pounds  of  pure  an<!  compact  Malachite !  Our  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  this  wonderird  subterraneous  incrustation  has  been 
produced  in  the  stalagmitic  form  during  a  scries  of  ages  by  copper 
solutions  emanating  from  the  surrounding,  loose,  and  porous 
mass,  and  trickling  through  it,  to  the  lowest  cavity ,  upon  the  sub- 
jacent solid  rock. 

The  largest  and  best  developed  masses  of  Rock  Salt  in  Russia 
occur  in  the  Red  Rocks  of  the  Permian  system,  the  salt  springs 
liaving  their  origin  in  different  dejiosits  between  these  rocks  and 
the  base  of  the  Devonian  system.  The  principal  mines  of  Rock 
Salt  occur  at  the  village  of  Illetzkaya-Zastchita  in  the  Kirghis 
Steppes.  The  tract  which  inchides  this  **  little  green  oasis,"  con- 
sists of  reddish  sandy  marl  and  whitish  g}^jsum,  amid  which  the 
rock  salt  appears  as  a  vast  irregular  mass.  It  extends  over  an 
area  two  versts  long,  and  an  English  mile  wide.  The  mass  is  ciys- 
talline,  and  of  a  white  colour,  and  so  pure  that  it  is  at  once  pounded 
for  use.  In  quarrying  it,  it  is  cut  into  a  square  mass  by  the 
hatchetj  and  this  mass  is  sepai'ated  from  the  body  of  the  rock 
by  the  blows  of  a  wooden  battering-ram  swung  upon  a  triangle, 
and  driven    by  the  workmen.       Ihere    is   here  a  remarkable 
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Freezing  Cavern  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  give  some  ac- 
count. 

Between  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  wq  have  been  considering 
and  the  Jurassic  deposits,  as  exhibited  between  the  plains  of 
Prussia  and  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
hiatus,  embracing  the  whole  Triassic  systenij  or  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, and  also  the  Lias  or  inferior  Oolite.  The  only  trace,  in- 
deed, of  the  Muschelkalk  is  in  the  insulated  hill  of  Monte 
Bogdo  in  the  Steppe  of  Astrakhan.  This  defect  of  deposits  which 
indicates  such  a  lapse  of  time  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is  supposed 
by  our  authors  to  nave  arisen  from  the  bottoms  of  the  ancient 
seas  in  Russia,  having  been  to  a  great  extent  raised  above  the 
influence  of  the  waters  during  the  lengthened  periods  which 
elapsed,  while  the  same  deposits  were  forming  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  were  not  again  submerged  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  middle  Oolite  ;  or,  as  they  add,  by  "  the  tracts  thus 
distinguished  having  been  submerged  to  vast  depths,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sedimentary  influence." 

The  Jurassic  System  (the  Oxfordian  or  middle  Oolite)  extends 
from  the  Northern  Sea  to  the  Lower  Volga,  and  has  a  surprising 
uniformity  of  character.  In  the  north  it  is  widely  spread,  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  grey  or  black  clay,  with  calcareo- 
arenaceous  concretions  disposed  along  the  lines  of  bedding,  and 
rich  in  ammonites  and  belemnites.  A  few  continuous  beds  of  an 
impure  arenaceous  limestone  occur  towards  the  base  of  the  for- 
mation. Li  the  tabular  view  of  Russian  deposits  annexed  to 
the  map,  (Plate  VI.)  the  lower  bed  is  fine  pisolite  with  belem- 
nites, over  which  is  shale,  then  sands  and  shale  and  Saurian 
limestone,  above  which  is  a  concretionary  black  shale,  which  is 
surmounted  with  sands,  and  these  by  the  upper  bed  of  Oolite  or 
white  limestone. 

The  Cretaceous  System,  which  lies  above  the  Jurassic,  consists 
in  its  lower  formations,  of  grit  and  shale,  surmounted  by  Simbirsk 
shale,  (corresponding  to  the  green  sand  formations  of  England). 
These  are  succeeded  by  white  chalk,  which  again  is  sur- 
mounted by  siliceous  and  argillaceous  marls.  Our  authors  found 
it  difficult  to  determine  absolutely  a  transition  from  the  cre- 
taceous to  the  tertiary  deposits,  but  are  of  opinion  that  the  white 
chalk  will  be  found  to  pass  through  a  group  of  claystones,  sands, 
&c.,  into  true  tertiary  deposits,  which  have  in  their  lower  por- 
tions the  same  mineral  character  as  the  upper  cretaceous. 

The  Tertiary  system  in  Russia  is  divisible  into  three  great 
zones,  the  older  Tertiary,  or  Eocene,  on  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Don  ;  the  middle  Tertiary,  or  Miocene,  oceanic  deposits  of  South 
Poland,  Podolia,  Bessarabia,  &c.;  and  the  {Pliocene)  Arab- 
Caspian,  which  ranges  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
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the  Sea  of  Azof,  through  the  Criinea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas-^ 
pian  and  Aral  Seas,  and  into  the  high  Phiteau  of  Khwarezm,  f 
Asia.  The  Eocene  deposits  consist  of  a  sliellj  ooiigloraerate,  wit 
clay,  and  smiiiomited  by  sihceous  grit^«  The  Miocene  is  composed 
of  liinestonOj  sand,  and  marl,  oolitic  shelly  sand,  and  clay.  To  this 
formation  belong  the  salt  deposits  of  Wieliczka^  which j  though  in 
Austriaj  are  on  the  frontier  of  Russia.  This  deposit  was  once 
iBupposed  to  belong  to  the  new  red  sandstone,  but  certain  shell 
in  the  matrix:  of  the  salt  have  for  some  years  led  geologists 
refer  it  to  the  tertiary  epoch,  without  fixing  its  exact  place  in  the 
system.  Our  authors,  liowever,  have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubC 
that  it  is  not  only  of  the  Miocene  age,  out  perhaps  even  of  thai 

ame  age  as  the  upper  portion   of  the  Sub-Apennine  group.! 

"'his  rock  salt  consists  of  great  concretions  subordinate  to  thickj 
asses  of  clay.     These  masses  are  of  large  diameter  near  thai 
'principal  shafts,  and  constitute  a  narrow  band,  ranging  from  W* 
by  N*  to  E,  and  by  S.,  and  running  out  in  their  courses  or  stringl 
towards  the  north. 

The  third  zone,  namely ,  the  "  Aralo-Caj^pian,*'  is  an  objectl 
of  lugh  interest.  This  limestone  of  the  steppes  is  essentialljl 
dissimilar  to  the  other  two  zones,  which  are  widely-spread! 
marine  formations,  accumulated  in  true  oceanic  seas  or  their  J 
estuaries,  whercas  the  Aralo-Caspian  formation  presents,  through- J 
out  one  of  the  hu*gest  basins  in  the  w^orld,  an  unifoiinity  of 
which 


peculiar  characters, 
manner  from  all  the 


separates   it  in   the  most  marked] 
tertiary  deposits   of  Em'ope,     This   di^j 
tingulshing  peculiarity  consists  in  its  fossils  being  analogous,  and  I 
in  most  instances  identical,  with  tliose  of  the  present  Caspian  I 
Sea,  in  which  the  univalves  are  of  fresh  water  origin,  associated! 
with  the  Cardiacese  and  MytDi  of  brackish  waters  ;  and  as  it  pre- 
vails throughout  the  enoimously  developed  tertiary  fonnations  J 
of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  steppes  in  Europe  and  Asia,  J 
our  authors   have   been  convinced,   that  during   long   periods 
antecedent  to  the  historic  era,  this  vast  portion  of  Emrope  and 
Asia  was  covered  by  a  Meditermnean  sea,  of  brackish  water, 
of  which  the  present  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  are  the  diminished  i 

Srpe,  This  sea  must  have  been  as  large  as  the  present  Me- 
iterranean,  and  had  but  a  very  slight  connexion  with  the 
ocean*  In  confirmation  of  these  interesting  views,  it  has  been 
found,  by  the  analysis  of  Gobel,  that  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian ai-e  less  s;ilt  than  the  ocean  ;  and  M.  Eichwald  has 
assured  M.  de  Verneuil  that  the  Cixspian  is  miich  less  salt  than 
the  Black  Sea,  and  has  only  one-sixth  part  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean,  though  it  is  veiy  acrid  and  disagreeable,  from  the  naphtha 
and  bitter  salts  which  it  contains.  The  Caspian  Sea  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  but  the 
accurate  measurements  of  Professor  Fuss  and  the  other  Eussian 
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mathematicians,  have  proved  that  it  is  only  83.6  feet  beneath  the 
Black  Sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  is  believed,  from  barometrical 
measurements,  to  be  117  feet  above  the  Caspian,  and  conse- 
quently 33.4  feet  above  the  Black  Sea  and  the  ocean.  M. 
Khanikoff,  however,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  to  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  that  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  are  on  the  same  level,  and 
that  both  lie  in  a  depression  of  thp  earth's  surface. 

The  manner  in  which  beds  of  a  purely  marine  character  may 
lass  into  those  deposited  from  braclash  waters  is  finely  illustrated 
by  the  Lake  of  Stennis  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  Professor  Edward 
Forbes  has  found  that  this  lake  has,  within  a  recent  period,  been 
converted,  either  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  or  some  other  cause, 
from  a  salt  water  lake  into  a  fresh  water  and  marshy  tract. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  gradual  change,  the  marine  genera 
of  CardiacecB  and  Mytili  have  continued  to  live  amid  theu:  new 
associates  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  genera  of  LimnecBj  Neri- 
tincBy  while  other  genera  have  perished.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  great  Aralo-Caspian  Sea  was  converted  into  brackish  water 
by  its  separation  from  the  ocean,  the  "  marine  genera  continued 
to  exist  with  their  new  associates  in  their  altered  abode." 

After  some  other  interesting  observations  on  the  fresh  water 
and  brackish  Aralo-Caspian  deposits,  and  their  desiccation  at 
separate  periods,  our  authors  transport  us  to  the  north  of  Russia 
to  study  certain  true  shelly  oceanic  sea  bottoms,  which  they  find 
to  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  containing  marine 
shells  the  same  as  existing  species  occur  at  various  levels,  near 
the  east  coasts  of  Sweden  and  the  west  coasts  of  Norway,  but 
the  extension  of  these  raised  beaches  to  Russia  had  not  been 
established.  In  ascending,  however,  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  to 
Archangel,  our  authors  discovered  certain  beds  {Post-Pliocene 
or  Pleistocene)  of  such  a  structure,  and  abounding  in  shells  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  White  Sea,  that  they  concluded 
that  this  tract  was  submerged  during  a  very  recent  period. 
The  shells  from  the  blue  clay  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  and 
Vaga  are  so  fresh  that  their  valves  often  adhere,  and  all  geolo- 
gists who  have  seen  them  regard  them  as  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  other  northern  desiccated  and  elevated  sea  beaches. 
These  sea  beaches  in  Russia  are  150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at 
list- Vaga  are  perfectly  conformable  with  the  equally  horizontal 
Umestones  and  corals  of  the  Permian  rocks.  At  Uddevalla, 
1000  miles  to  the  west,  the  same  shells  are  found  200  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  in  Norway  and  America  similar  beds  occur,  at 
altitudes  of  from  40  to  600  feet. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume,  the  Ural  Mountains, 
the  Timan  Ridge,  and  the  superficial  deposits  of  Russia  are 
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described.     The  Great  Meridional  chain  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tainSj  separating  Europe  from  Asia,  extends  over  18"^  of  lati- 
tude, from  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  parallel  of 
Orenburg  on  the  south.     In  a  geological  sense,  however,  this 
chain  reaches  to  the  large  islands  of  Nova  Zeralia,*  stretching  to, 
that  distance  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  and  Humboldt,  for  the  sam^ 
reason,  considers  the  chain  as  extend mg  to  the  higher  grounds 
between  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas»     The  observations  of  o 
authors,  however,  apply  only  to  tlie  region  between  5V  and  60' 
of  latitude.     Within  these  parallels,  the  average  height  of  the' 
mountains  vaiies  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  though  there   ar< 
groups  which  attain  an  elevation  of  from  BOOO  to  near  6000  feel 
above  the  sea.     Baron  Humboldt  makes  the  width  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  equal  to  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  from  twelve  t 
fifteen  French  leagues,  and  on  the  southern  expansion  of  the  Ural^ 
he  has  shown  how  from   a  single  chain  in  the  central  portion  it] 
passes  into  a  tnfurcation  which  continues  from  51"  to  554'  of 
north  latitude.t    The  Ural  Momitains  are  composed  of  crystalline 
and  slaty  rocks,  abounding  in  metallic  ores  and  simple  minerals;^— 
but  their  chief  componeiit  parts  consist  of  certain  sedimentary^B 
palaeozoic  strata,  which  have  been  nuich  metamorphosed  by  the      ' 
action  of  eru]>tive  rocks.     Our  authors  conceive  that  some  of  the       [ 
central  ridges  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  of  higher  antiquity  than  the, 
unsolidifietl  lower  Silurian  shale,  w^hile  others  are  of  the  Devo-- 
nian    and   Carboniferous    age.      The    numerous    outbursts    oj 
eruptive  matter  often  defy  the  exact   separation  of  the  diffe* 
rent  formations  j  but  on  the  Em-opean  slopes  the  strata  recover 
their   depositary   character,   and    graduate   upwards   into    well 
recognized  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian  deposits*    The 
Asiatic  flank,  on  the  contraiy,  exhibits  a  less  distinct  succession. 
The  fossiHlerous  strata  are  traceable  only  at  wide  inter^^als,  their 
fragments  being  cut  off  by,  and  buried  under,  bands  of  an  erup- 


*  The  Novaia  ZeinIJji,or  "  Kew  Sand  "  of  the  Russian b,  and  bo  gpelt  in  Ttonian 
charjicters  by  tlienij  even  in  their  old  "  Atlas  BiiBseiuF,"  pubtished  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1745,  has  by  some  strange  niisinke  beeti  perverted  iiit^ 
Nova  ZGmhift  by  British  geofrraphera.  Our  authfirs  very  properly  adhere  to  the 
tmc  and  original  Bpelling,  and  give  to  the  substantive  the  e  up  bom  our  Hus&ian  ter- 
mination of  m  or  ^a. 

f  The  separate  map  of  the  Ural  Mountains^  given  in  this  work,  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  the  geology  of  this  highly  ccjnipliea.ted  re^on.  Even  in  its  geo- 
graphical delineationsj  the  map  compiled  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Mr. 
Arrowsmitb,  from  Huasiati  douutnenta  hitherto  unpublished,  is  a  manifest  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  map  of  Humboldt  and  hia  associates.  In  faet,  the  whole  of 
tlie  South  Ural  has  new  eharactera  assigned  tt»  it,  ami  tlmt  purliun  of  the  ehaiii 
which,  in  the  54th  degree  of  lat.,  has  a  width  of  120  miles,  is  not  a  simple  ti-ifur- 
catioUj  but  a  nmny  ridded  group,  whi(  h  is  very  distiiietly  indicated  in  the  uncolourcd 
map  of  the  South  UraJ,  puhlislied  by  Sir  lloderiek  io  die  Kith  Vol.  of  the  Tians* 
of  the  Motfol  Geographical  Societt^. 
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tive  and  crystalline  character,  which,  running  from  north  to  east, 
corrugate  and  give  a  rugged  outline  to  the  chain.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  violent  eruptive  agency,  the  Asiatic  flank  possesses 
almost  all  the  richest  metalliferous  ores,  whether  they  occur  in 
veins,  masses,  or  deposits, — "  the  gold  alluvia  being  found  in  the 
depressions  between  the  elevations,  or  on  their  flanks." 

"  The  low  region  of  Siberia  into  which  these  folds  or  cort-ugations 
pass,  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  granitic  rocks.  Wi3i  very 
limited  exceptions,  true  granites  seem  never  to  enter  into  the  higher 
portions  of  the  Ural,  the  culminating  points  of  which  generally  consist 
of  altered  palaeozoic  strata,  usually  in  the  state  of  quartzose  and  chlo- 
ritic  rocks,  sometimes  as  mica  schists,  with  saccharoid  marble,  whilst 
promontories  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  syenite,  indenting  and 
breaking  in  as  it  were  upon  the  central  and  sub-crystalline  ridge, 
often  constitute  the  highest  peaks. 

"  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  striking  contrast  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Ural  chain,  we  convinced  ourselves 
that  in  the  early  periods,  there  had  taken  place  all  over  this  region, 
and  probably  extending  far  into  Siberia,  a  deposition  of  Silurian,  De- 
vonian, and  Carboniferous  strata,  which,  by  the  linear  outbursts  of  gra- 
nitic rocks  on  some  lines,  and  of  porphyries  and  greenstones  on  others, 
in  lines  from  N.  to  E.,  was  thrown  up  into,  and  formed,  this  chain 
anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  Permian  deposits.  As  the  latter 
have  not  been  observed  on  its  eastern  flank,  we  may  be  pernntted  to 
surmise,  that  in  those  early  periods  a  large  portion  of  Siberia  adja- 
cent to  the  Ural  was  also  raised  from  beneath  the  sea,  and  put  without 
the  reach  of  these  waters,  under  which  the  upper  sands  and  their  asso- 
ciated marine  animals  were  accumulated." 

Our  authors  conclude  their  five  interesting  chapters  on  the 
Ural  Mountains  with  some  admirable  general  views  on  their  ori- 
ginal palaeozoic  structure,  and  on  the  "  movements  and  muta- 
tions" which  they  have  undergone.  In  consequence  of  an  intense 
impulse  having  been  communicated  to  the  central  ridge,  cer- 
tain wave-like  undulations  to  which  the  whole  has  been  sub- 
jected, were  necessarily  most  rapid  towards  that  disturbing  centre, 
and  gradually  died  away  as  they  receded  from  it."  In  one  place, 
"  highly  metamorphosed  strata,  with  intrusive  rocks,  are  thrown 
about  in  rapid  undulations,  forming  high  mountains,  steep  slopes, 
and  deep  valleys;"  while  in  another  place  Silurian  strata  roll 
over  in  numerous  folds,  which  expand  into  wider  troughs.  These 
undulations  under  the  ridges  become  lower,  and  in  Lat.  54°  the 
whole  series  terminates  to  the  west  in  the  broad  trough  between 
the  Akri-tau  and  Tcheke-tau,  near  Sterlitamak. 

These  mountains  exhibit  the  interesting  fact  of  the  inversion 
of  the  strata  near  the  axis,  the  younger  formations  succeeding  in 
ascending  order  those  which  were  deposited  before  them.  In 
explaining  this  fact,  which  they  confess  to  be  a  very  perplexing 
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one,  our  authors  suppose  "  that  the  emission  of  as  much  molten 
matter  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  as  wouUl  form  the  chief 
and  central  ridge  of  the  mountains,  may  have  left  cavities 
oecupied  for  a  time  only  by  gaf^eous  vapours,  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  strata  fractured  on  lines  paralJel  to  the  line  of  dis- 
turbance may  have  fallen,  thus  producing  their  inverted  position 
by  a  simple  movement  of  lateral  depression  towards  the  eavity 
left  by  the  outburst  of  tlie  erupted  masses." 

The  general  direction  of  the  priocipal  Uralian  rocks  is  meri- 
dional,  with  cojisiderable  de\'iations.     Hence,  our  authors  con- ' 
ceive  that  during  the  early  portion  of  the  Silurian  period,  plutonic 
evolutions  of  slaty  hornblende  rock  took  place  along  this  great  me- 
ridional fissurcj  and  that  after  periods  of  re]>ose  these  were  followed 
by  outbnrsta  of  greenstonoj  porpbyrj^  and  other  eruptive  rocks. 
The  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks  exhibit  every- 
where a  disturbance  in  piu*allcl  lincsj  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
younger  Permian  deposits,  though  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part 
horizontal  at  short  distances  from   the  chain.     Hence  it  is  con-  ' 
cludedj  "  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  direction  of  an  ancient 
fissure  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  other  parallel  outbursts   and  i 
upheavals  have  natiu^ally  taken  place  alonr/  the  mme  line  at  sub- 
se(ment  epochs,"  these  linos  being  those  of  least  resistance. 

From  those  depths  of  paljBozoie  time,  in  which  eruptions  have 
been   frenuent,  and  where  the  primeval  antiquary,  with  all  his 
skillj   still    guides  us  with  but  a  flickering   torch,   we    ascend 
to  the  surface  to  study  deposits  of  cnnipai-atively  a  recent  age, 
though   still  anterior  to  the  dynasty  of  man — deposits  in  which 
gold  and  fossil  mammoths    have    been   found.     As    the   great 
mass  of  avu-iferous  allu\ia  occurs  on  the  eastern  flank   ot  the 
Ural   chain,  and   as  this  alluvion  is  almost  wholly  absent  from 
the  western  slope.  Baron  Humboldt  has  shown  that  the  formation 
of  gold  veins  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  in  reference  to  the 
other  geological  phenomena,  and  little,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  the  *l 
destruction  of  the  mammoths.      Our  authors  have  arrived  at  the  '■ 
same  result,  but  they  liavc  been  ted  to  it  by  ditierent  arguments, 
namely,  by  developing  the  geographical  and  geoloi]jical  changes 
whicii  the  region  has  undergone  in  former  epoefis,    liaiing  shown 
that  the  cupriferous  materials  came  from  the  UraHaii  chain,  and  '  j 
have  been  all  transported  to  its  western  flank,  and  not  a  particle  ' 
of  them  carried  into  the  low  countiy  of  Siberia,  they  conclude 
that  "  by  far  the  greatest  vatiation  in  physical  outluie*  which  the  J 
region  has  undergone — one  by  which  a  lofty  wall  was  thrown  up  J 
between  Permia  and  the  original  copper  sites  of  the  Ural — took 
place  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  fonniiHon  of  the  Fennian  de- 
positsr     Considering,  also,  that  the   absolute  materials  of  the 
whole  veins  of  Carbom'ferous  and  Permian  conglomerates  indicate  '| 
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a  change  of  outline  since  the  period  of  their  deposit,  our  authors 
conclude : — 

"  That  the  Uralian  chain  became  auriferous  during  the  most  recent 
disturbances  by  which  it  was  affected,  and  that  this  took  place  when 
its  highest  peaks  were  thrown  up,  when  its  present  water-shed  was  ' 
established,  and  when  the  syenitic  granites,  and  other  comparatively 
recent  igneous  rocks  were  erupted  along  its  western  slopes. 

"  The  only  detritus  in  which  grains  and  portions  of  gold  and  platmum 
have  been  found,  is,  in  truth,  that  in  which  remains  of  mammoths  and 
rhinoceroses  have  also  been  detected ;  and  coupUng  this  last  fact  with 
the  omission  of  all  auriferous  veins  in  the  more  ancient  alluvia  of  the 
chain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  region  gold  was  one  of  the 
most  recent  mineral  productions  anterior  to  the  historic  era.  The  very 
nature  and  form  of  the  ground  in  which  the  auriferous  debris  have 
been  heaped  up,  shows,  that  unlike  the  ancient  or  Permian  detritus, 
this  took  up  its  position  when  the  present  configuration  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  brought  about,  and  when  vaUeys  existed  in  which  large 
quadrupeds,  closely  allied  to  those  which  now  live  among  us,  were  entombed. 
We  beueve,  then,  that  before  the  surfece  assumed  its  present  outline, 
the  tract  we  now  call  the  Ural  mountains  was  a  low  ridge,  extending 
from  north  to  south,  and  forming  the  western  shore  of  a  continent  on 
which  such  animals  lived  and  died  during  long  ages." 

Our  authors  did  not  visit  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
gold  workings  on  the  Ural,  and  they  have,  therefore,  limited 
themselves  to  a  brief  notice  6f  the  gold  mines  of  Berezovsk,  of 
Chrestovodsvisgensk,  Peshanka,  Soimanofsk,  and  those  south  of 
Miask.  At  Berezovsk,  near  Ekaterineburg,  gold  is  still  extracted 
from  the  parent  rock.  From  1745  to  1841^  52,000,000  poods* 
of  ore  stuff  yielded  679  poods  of  gold.  The  gold  alluvium  oc- 
cupies a  narrow  depression  in  the  channel  of  the  rivulet  Berezof. 
About  200  feet  from  this  stream,  and  20  feet  below  the  surface  of ' 
the  alluvium,  well  preserved  tusks  and  other  bones  of  a  mam- 
moth were  detected.  At  Chrestovodsvisgensk,  oil  the  western 
flank  of  the  Ural,  no  fewer  than  40  diamonds  have  been  found  , 
in  this  alluvium,  and,  as  our  authors  observe,  "  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  quartzose,  micaceous  schist,  identical  with  the 
Diamond-bearing  Itacolumite  of  the  Brazils,  really  occurs  in  an 
adjacent  portion  of  the  Ural."f 


*  A  pood  =  40  lbs.  Russian  =  36  lbs.  2  oz.  English  avoird.    A  Russian  lb.  =  96  . 
ZoIotniLs  =  14  oz.  7  drams  English  avoird. 

t  Cblonel  Helmersen  who  made  this  discovery,  considers,  with  Humboldt, 
Rose,  and  others,  the  Itacolumite  as  the  real  site  of  the  JHafnond,  In  Brazil,  all 
the  diamonds  are  found  in  the  rivulets  which  flow  from  hills  of  this  quartzose 
micaceous  schist.  Diamonds  have  been  found  between  flakes  of  mica.  The 
Indian  diamonds  occur  in  similar  sandstones  and  grits.  They  were,  therefore, 
formed  in  sedimentary  deposits  not  more  ancient  than  those  which  constitute  the 
flanks  of  the  Ural  chain.   See  pages  481, 482,  of  the  «  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe." 
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The  gold  mine  of  Peshanka,  near  Bogoslofsk,  was  discovered 
in  1829,  and  from  tlmt  year  to  1840  it  yielded  250  poods,  or 
lOjOOO  Russian  pounds  of  gold.  The  gold  is  obtained  by  working 
the  sandy  gi'avel  or  shingle  on  both  sides  of  a  small  iiYiilet,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  tlie  adjacent  syenitic  rock,  which  is 
said  to  contain  it.  Professor  Ilotlman,  indeed,  has  found  that 
in  a  large  tract  of  eastern  Siberiaj  gold  is  veGllii  dhsevninakdtkroufjk 
granite  and  other  igneous  jvcks,  and  evm  through  clay  slate.  Ores 
of  platinunij  in  fraOTients  from  1  to  8  lbs.,  have  been  found  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  llral.  In  the  clay  wliich  overlies  the  gravel 
near  the  mouth  of  this  little  valley,  the  bones  of  mammoths, 
rhinoceroses,  and  the  Bos  Urus,  have  been  found,  and  mam- 
moth remains  have  likewise  been  discovered  in  the  gold  shingle, 
deeiVly  buried,  at  Soiraanofsk,  in  the  south  Ural. 

At  the  gold  mines  south  of  Mi  ask  the  ore  occurs  in  the 
harder  materials^  and  is  even  disseminated  through  limestone ; 
but  that  locality  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large  lumps  or 
pepites  of  gold  which  are  found  around  the  Zavocl  of  Zarevo- 
Alexandrofsk,  and  which  arc  evidently  portions  of  rich  veinstones 
or  nests  of  ore.  Previous  to  our  authors'  visit  in  1841,  lumps  of 
native  gold,  weighing  from  13  to  IG  lbs.,  had  been  discovered^  but 
in  that  year  a  lump  24  lbs.  was  met  with,  and  in  1^43  a  lump 
weighing  about  78  lb,  English  was  found,  and  is  now  deposited, 
mtli  others,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines 
at  St,  Petei-sburg. 

Our  authors  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  gold  shingle  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  the  clay  which  overlies  it,  were  probably 
formed  in  the  lakes  of  an  ancient  Sibex^ian  continent,  inhabited  by 
mammoths  and  other  extinct  races^that  tlicir  remains  were  car- 
ried for  ages  into  lakes  and  rivers, — and  that  they  had,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  finally  destroyed  by  the  convulsions  which  accom* 
panied  the  latest  elevation  of  the  Uralian  Mountains* 

"  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  mammoths  and  their  assodatea 
ranged  over  these  hills  (the  Uralian  mountain  r)  when  they  formed  the 
elevated  edge  of  an  eastern  continent.  Farther,  let  it  be  assiuued,  in 
accordance  with  the  physical  features  of  this  region,  that  the  grcater 
numher  of  tlie  hroad  depressions  which  are  now  tilled  with  aurilerons 
and  mammoth  detritus,  were  then  occupied  by  lakes  in  the  grounds 
around  whicli  these  extinct  riuadrupeds  had  long  lived,  and  into  whose 
shores  or  bottoms  their  bones  hud  been  washed /(^r  ages^  and  we  shall  then 
have  before  us  the  conditions  which  will  hesl  e:splain  the  Uralian  phe- 
nomenon, Ko  one  can  observe  what  the  Russian  miner  has  accom- 
plished, by  damming  up  ihe  existing  rivers,  and  thus  forming  aiiificia! 
lakes  in  every  sinuous  tract  in  which  ores  are  worked,  m'ithoctt  being 
naturally  led  to  the  idea  whicli  we  suggest,  that  larger  and  deeper 
lakes  were  formerly  in  existence-r-lakes,  in  fact,  which  in  still  more 
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primeval  times,  fed  the  great  rivers  that  washed  the  Permian  detritus 
to  the  sea  then  existing  upon  the  west.  Granting  these  premises,  all 
the  relations  of  the  Uralian  mammoth  alluvia  may,  it  appears  to  us, 
he  rationally  explained  ;  for,  in  some  of  the  most  violent  movements 
of  elevation  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  central  water-shed,  we  may 
readily  conceive  how  their  barriers  being  broken  down,  their  lacustrine 
waters  were  poured  off,  and  how  their  shingly  bottoms  and  shores,  al- 
ready containing  bones  of  mammoths,  were  desiccated  and  raised  up 
into  the  irregular  mounds  which  now  constitute  the  auriferous  alluvia. 
The  very  nature  of  the  auriferous  shingle,  with  its  subangular  frag- 
ments, so  completely  resembles  the  detritus  of  lakes,  and  is  so  unlike 
the  gravel  formed  on  the  shore  of  seas,  that,  independent  of  the  entire 
absence  of  any  marine  remains  whatever^  of  tertiary  or  recent  age^  all 
along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  the  gold  detritus  was  accumulated  during  a  terrestrial 
and  lacustrine  condition  of  the  surface." 

On  the  supposition  that  the  mammoth  was  the  native  of  a  warm 
climate,  Cuvier  and  other  distinguished  zoologists  and  geologists 
accounted  for  the  existence  of  their  fossil  remains  in  a  cold  climate, 
by  supposing  that  the  entire  animals  with  their  skins  were  killed 
and  preserved  by  a  sudden  change  of  climate ;  but  this  hypothesis 
has  been  gradually  losing  ground,  and  our  authors  advocate  the 
opinion  of  Fleming,  Lyell,  and  Humboldt,  that  these  animals 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  their  remains  are  now 
entombed.  The  hypothesis  of  Cuvier  arose  from  the  discovery  in 
Siberia  of  a  Rhinoceros  Tichorhinus  with  the  skin  and  hair  adhe- 
rent to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  from  the  subsequent  discovery  in 
70**  of  north  latitude,  of  the  entire  carcase  of  a  mammoth.  Dr. 
Fleming,  we  believe,  was  the  first  naturalist  who  rejected  this 
opinion.^  He  maintained  that  the  mammoth  was  the  native  of  a 
cold  ^^-  ^dte,  and  that  its  thick  integuments  of  coating  were  as 
iiLpenetrable  to  rain  and  cold  as  that  of  the  musk  ox  of  the  polar 
circle.  Mr.  Lyell  supported  the  same  views  with  his  usual  abi- 
lity, and  maintained,  that  the  destruction  of  these  animals  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  great  masses  in  Si- 
beria, which,  by  laying  dry  the  low  shores  and  estuaries  into 
which  their  bones  had  been  washed,  would  render  the  climate 
more  intensely  cold.  From  an  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the 
mammoth,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Asiatic  or  African 
elephant,  and  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  their  epidermis 
and  coverings,  Professor  Owen  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
to  which  Sir  E.  Murchison  adheres,  and  which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  the  correct  one,  that,  by  its  very  organization,  the  mam- 
moth was  a  meet  companion  for  the  rein-deer  and  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  north. 

The  interesting  specimen  of  the  frozen  mammoth  to  which  we 
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have  already  referred,  and  which  Mr.  Adams,  its  discoverer,  de- 
posited in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg^  was  for  a  long 
time  an  unique  one ;  but  Sir  Roderick  informs  us,  that  other 
two  liave  been  founds  one  of  wliich  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Mos- 
cow, and  addsj  that  ^'  on  reference  person iillj  to  Baron  Ihunboldt, 
since  the  publication  of  his  wurk  on  Central  Asia,  the  gi^eat  travel- 
ler expressed  it  as  his  oimiion  that  tlie  perfect  preservation  of  the 
skinj  mustacliioSj  and  ^^•nole  body  of  Fnnce  Menzikoff,  buried  an 
hundred  }/eara  ago  in  Siberia,  anil  accidentally  disinterred,  ought 
to  satisfy  us  respecting  the  consei'vation  of  the  mammoth  by 
simi)le  reference  to  the  climate  of  that  country," 

Among  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  Russia,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  likmoceros  Tkhorhhius  and  Bo 8  Urus. 
There  is,  howeverj  another  species  of  prinneval  ox,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  of  tliat  class  of  quadrupeds  that  is  living  in 
our  o^vn  day.  This  is  the  Aurochs  or  Zubr^  whose  bones  ai-e 
so  often  found  along  with  those  of  the  mammoth  in  difleivnt 
parts  of  EmT>pej  and  which  exists  at  present  m  only  one  locality, 
iianiely,  in  the  forest  of  Bialavieja,  in  the  government  of  Grod- 
no, in  Lithuania,  This  forest  lies  between  the  towns  of  Orla,  She- 
reshef,  and  Pmjany,  and  has  an  area  of  145  square  English  miles. 
The  village  of  Bialavieja,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  forest,  on  tfie  banks  of  the  Narevka,  and  contains  fifly- 
six  peasants  cottages,  a  churcli,  and  an  inn.  As  a  roy:d  lumting 
ground,  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  primitive  state  of  an  Ame- 
rican forest,  inliabited  l^y  beai's,  wild-bo;ii*s,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes, 
elks,  and  roebucks,  together  with  the  Aurochs  or  Zuhr*  The  fol- 
lowing accomit  of  this  remarkable  animal  by  Professor  Eiclnvald 
is  quoted  by  our  authors  : — ^ 

*^  Among  other  pecuharities  of  these  wiW  animab,  it  is  stated  hy 
Proffssor  Eichwald,  that  for  spring  aad  summer  food  tbey  select  Ran- 
unculus repens^  Cindmn  oleracetinu  flierochloe  borealis,  and  otlier  acrid 
and  bitter  plants,  and  such  shrubs  as  Lonicera^  Rhamnm,  &c-,  with  H~ 
chens  and  tree  mosses  ;  and  in  winter,  the  young  trees  of  Caliuna  tml- 
garis,  whicli  they  prefer  to  hay  or  any  other  food  (birch  or  fir  trees  be* 
ing  never  touched  hy  thenu)  TliQj  roll  and  enjoy  themselves  in  dry 
sand,  seldom  di-iak,  and  go  whole  days  witliont  water,  that  of  the 
muddy  rain  pools  heing  adequate  for  them,  thongh  when  pursued  by 
wolves,  they  swim  well.  The  aurochs  lives  to  about  forty,  and  breeds 
till  thirty  years  of  age,  and  olfcrs  no  example  of  a  cross  with  the  do- 
mestic cow,  to  the  smell  of  which  he  has  a  great  antipathy.  Owing  to 
his  great  weighty  he  is  a  slow  mover,  and  when  pressed,  is  exhausted 
in  a  verst.  In  defence,  he  can  master  three  wolves,  but  falls  a  prey  to 
a  greater  number. 
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Professor  Eichwald  likewise  informs  us,  that  at  a  royal  Polish 
chase  of  Augustus  III.  in  1752,  forty-two  of  these  animals  were 
killed ;  and  that  in  the  year  1820  the  total  number  in  the  forest 
was  696.  It  is  doubtless,  as  our  authors  state,  an  extraordinary 
fact,  that  till  last  year  there  was  not,  either  in  JBritain  or  France, 
a  single  skeleton  or  stuffed  specimen  of  the  species.  We  are  glad 
to  learn,  however,  that  at  the  request  of  Sir  Koderick  Murchison, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  having  directed  that  a  fine  animal  selected 
from  the  herd  at  Bialavieja  should  be  killed,  and  its  skin  and 
skeleton  sent  to  England,  our  British  Museum  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  these  noble  specimens.* 

From  the  subject  of  the  ancient  surface  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, our  authors  proceed  to  that  of  the  Scandinavian  Drift,  and 
erratic  blocks — the  striation  and  abrasion  of  rocks,  and  the 
modem  terrestrial  changes  in  Russia.  In  order  to  study  with 
advantage  these  interesting  chapters,  the  reader  should  previously 
peruse  the  admirable  dissertation  on  the  British  Drift,  which  is 
given  in  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  "  SHurian  SystemP  He  has 
there  shewn,  that  the  drift  within  the  Silurian  region  is  entirely 
localy  and  was  produced  by  the  agency  of  tides  and  currents, 
influenced  by  outbursts  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  causing 
tumultuous  currents,  which  accumulated  the  irregular  heaps  or 
hillocks  of  coarse  drift.  In  passing,  however,  to  W  orcestersnire, 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  Sir  Roderick 
has  shown,  that  besides  the  local  drifts  of  these  districts,  there  are 
accumulations  which  have  come  directly  from  the  north,  consti- 
tuting what  he  has  called  the  Northern  Drift.  This  drift  con- 
sists of  granite  boulders,  granitic  gravel,  and  the  shells  of  existing 
species;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  Scot- 
land and  Cumberland,  as  not  one  of  the  thirteen  varieties  of 
granite,  and  the  other  rocks  which  it  contains,  occur  in  Wales 
or  the  adjacent  parts  of  England.  The  drift,  too,  diminishes  as 
we  go  southward,  and  the  granite  blocks  become  fewer  and  smaller. 
At  JPreston  it  is  about  150  feet  thick,  imbedding  granite  boul- 
ders, local  detritus,  and  sea-shells  of  existing  species.  Sir  Ro- 
derick concludes,  that  while  the  Silurian  region  of  the  larger 
part  of  Wales  was  dry  land,  the  country  now  covered  by  the 
northern  drift  liay  beneath  the  sea. 

*  In  addition  to  the  Emperor's  munificence  in  sending  to  England  an  enormous 
and  well-staffed  Zubr,  and  his  skeleton^ — so  beautifully  articulated  and  prepared,  that 
Professor  Owen  was  at  once  enabled  to  identify  its  bones  with  those  of  the  Bog 
awrocht  oi  our  Britii^  Drift,  there  are  strong  reasons  to  hope,  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  will  further  accede  to  another  request  made  by  Sir  Roderick — if  found 
practicable — that  the  Zoological  Gkirden  of  London  may  be  supplied  with  two 
young  living  examples  of  this  bison,  the  only  existing  type  of  a  great  quadrujied 
of  the  days  of  mammoUis. 

t  The  Silurian  System,  chap,  xxxvii-xli.  inclusiTe,  p.  509-568. 
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T\\i'  materials  of  this  drift  occur  at  very  different  altitudes. 
North  <»i'Kvi'shani,  it  cai>s  hills  300  or  500  feet  high.  Below 
\V<)r<'t'st<*r,  it  forms  lower  hillocks,  "derived  both  from  the  Oolite 
oil  the  fast,  and  Silurian  rocks  on  the  west,  mixed  up  with  the 
finely  lanunatcd  fragments  of  northern  origin.''  In  Stafford- 
shirr  and  the  hills  about  Shrewsbury,  it  occurs  at  levels  from  150 
to  500  and  ('>00  icct,  while  on  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  detri- 
tus containing  jilcistocone  mai'ine  shells  has  been  elevated  to 
nearly  1700  feet.  I^ut  tliough  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  diiVerent  movements  oi'  upheaval  could  thus  distribute  the 
loose  materials  of  the  bottoms  of  a  former  sea,  it  is  a  great  geolo- 
gical problem,  yet  in  the  process  of  solution,  how  the  Huge  blocks 
and  bouldei's,  several  tons  ni  weight,  which  the  drift  has  borne  along 
with  it,  could  have  been  transported  to  such  distances  from  their 
n a t  i M»  I )iH Is.  While  si>me  geoK >gists  supposed  that  these  boulders 
wcit^  borne  along  by  ]H)werful  currents  generated  during  the 
upheaxing  of  mountain  chains,  others  availed  themselves  of  the 
agencN  oi'  icebergs  ijjnidually  advancing  into  former  seas  by  the 
tha\>  of  glaciers.  ^I.  Kngi^lspach  de  TArriviire  conceives  that 
ii*e  tloes  sailing  out  (\\m\  rivers  into  seas,  have  carried  along  with 
rluMu  blocks  \A*  stone  to  a  great  distance.  In  Britain,  however, 
It  u\ight  be  a  question  whether  icebergs  of  this  kind  could  have 
been  t*oriiuHl  in  the  i\>unty  of  Cumberland,  when  a  portion  of 
that  tract  »as  an  islet  in  an  ley  sea;  but  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
cluNon  ^»vts  o\er  this  ditticulty  by  referring  to  severe  frosts 
ot"  Miibcicui  intensity  to  j^nxluco  enormous  masses  of  ice.  To 
tins  thcor\  it  has  been  objected,  that  romided  boulders  have 
n\oi\^  llu*  a|>|H\-iraniv  of  luning  Ix^mi  rolkxl  over  a  rough  channel 
under  \>aicr,  than  of  having  Kvn  merely  waft«d  on  rafts  of  ice 
t'lNMu  their  paivni  ivcks  :  but  Sir  Roderick  has  obviated  this 
objection  In  the  supjvsition,  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
blocks  ma>  lia\e  Kvn  carri^Hl  down  by  streams  to  the  shores, 
and  ha\o  thus  Uvn  gi\uiud  into  boidders  pre\4ous  to  their  em- 
barkation u|H>n  the  iiv, 

S\ux  e  the  j^nblication  of  the  **  Silurian  System,"  M.  Agassiz 
haN  i,i\cn  to  the  >\orld  his  in^ionious  Glacier  Theory,  in  which 
1^'  aN>unu^N  that  our  nortboni  "liemisphore  had  been  covered  with 
ix  c  NV,o»  foi*  ;|  long  jvriivl :  that  the  glaciers  which  descended 
ti>Mn  tlic  mountains  bivught  alonir  with  tliem  the  blocks  and 
t\a>;n\cntN  i^f  iwks,  s^Tatoliing,  jx^hshing,  and  grooving  the  sur- 
t.i*o>  o>cr  which  thox  passi\l,  in  iho  same  manner  as  they  now 
*k*  u\  the  Alpnu^  glaciers;  and  that  when  these  extensive  glaciers 
\x^\v  \M\\koi>  ^^p  b>  :!  ohangi^  of  climate,  many  of  the  huge 
b^^uuU^i>  which  tho>  ^vntiiinovl  worv  floated  to  great  distances 
1\\  s?cK-iclc>  an.i  uviviys. 

>>  ><h  thtVNi^  \uAxs  \v1x^^o  thonu  our  authors  enter  upon  the 
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interesting  subject  of  the  Scandinavian  drift  and  the  erratic 
blocks  of  Russia.  An  extensive  region,  about  2000  miles  long, 
and  from  400  to  800  miles  broad,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
White  Sea,  is  coated  with  a  loose  detritus,  including  gigantic 
crystalline  blocks,  which  have  been  detached  from  the  mountains 
of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland.  In  tracing  the  drift  along  the 
southern  frontier  of  Russia,  blocks  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  other 
Swedish  rocks,  both  rounded  and  subangular,  occur  on  the  sum- 
mits and  slopes  of  hills  200  or  300  feet  nigh,  and  seldom  in  the 
depressions  between  them.     Large  blocks  are  found  most  fre- 

Suently  in  clay,  while  broad  low  sandy  spaces  are  comparatively 
evoid  of  them.  The  drift  occurs  in  north  and  south  zones  of 
variable  width ;  and  what  is  very  interesting,  there  is  a  wide  extent 
of  country  "  between  Vitegra  and  Archangel,  of  small  elevation, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  their  origin,  where 
erratic  blocks  are  very  rarely  to  be  detected,  whilst  on  approach- 
ing their  sources,  or  the  crystalline  nucleus  of  the  White  Sea,  they 
increase."  In  advancing  southward,  the  drift  changes  its  character 
with  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  over  which  it  passes,  the  body  or 
matrix  of  the  drift  being  in  one  region  made  up  of  the  ruins  oi  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  over  which  the  current  has 
swept.  The  blocks  diminish,  as  in  England,  both  in  quantity 
and  size,  the  farther  they  have  been  transported.  Near  St.  Peters- 
burg, they  are  often  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter,  while  in 
the  parallel  of  Moscow,  to  which  place,  and  far  beyond  it,  they 
extend,  they  are  only  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  As  the 
Valdai  Hills,  the  highest  grounds  in  European  Russia,  and  about 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  covered  with  drift,  and  as  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  glaciers  could  advance  up  hill,  through  a  dis- 
tance of  700  or  800  miles,  our  authors  consider  it  as  certain  that 
the  detritus  and  its  associated  blocks  could  not  possibly  have 
been  carried  over  the  dry  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  What  then,  they  ask,  was  the  nature  of  these  movements  ?  There 
are,  it  appears  to  us,  only  two  methods  of  accounting  for  such  far- 
borne  detritus.  One  of  these  is  the  action  of  drift,  by  which  fragments 
of  mountain  chains,  dissevered  from  their  parent  masses  at  periods  of 
disturbance  and  oscillation,  have  been  transported  by  powerful  cur- 
rents of  water ;  the  other,  the  floating  away  of  ice  islands  from  the 
edges  of  chains  formerly  encompassed  by  sea-advancing  glaciers,  which 
isles,  after  saihng  in  certain  directions,  have  dropped  their  loads  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ; — that  sea  bottom  on  which  the  blocks  are  dis- 
tributed having  been  since  raised  into  dry  land.  *  *  *  The  ex- 
amination of  the  boulders  of  the  North  has  led  us  to  adhere  to  the 
belief  that  there,  as  in  central  England,  the  largest  blocks  were  trans- 
ported to  their  present  positions  in  ice-floes  which  broke  loose  from 
former  glaciers.     We  therefore  think,  that  ice  and  snow  may  at 
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one  time  have  covered  large  parts  of  Scantlinavia  and  Lapland ;  tha 
glaciers  iidvsiiiccd  from  thence  to   the  edges  of  the  sea  of  the  Post 
Pliocene  or  Bloi:k  period  ;  and  thut  finally,  afler  an  alteration  of  cE-ij 
mate,  probably  occasioned  by  sijdden  snecessive  ehanges  in  the  rcla 
tions  of  land  and  water,  these  glaciers  were  broken  up,  and  fragment 
of  them,  con  lilt  i  tilting  isles  with  indented  blocks,  were  transported  dur 
ing  long  periods  to  the  Stmtlu     As  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  wholi 
region  has  uudergone  great  variation  of  rekitive  level,  subsequent  i 
this  dispersioti  of  the  blocks  by  the  conversion  of  the  aiicjent  bed 
the  sea  into  n  Continent,  so  are  we  disposed  to  think  that  this  chanji 
was  cjuised  by  gi?neral  expansive  forces  irom  beaeatJi,  which,  wnahle 
to  obtain  a  veat  through  any  iissares  in  the  unilbnn  crust  of  sedimeuti 
which  is  spread  over  this  undisturbed  region,  raised  up  enmasse  tli^ 
strata  by  which  they  were  repressed/' 

After  having  tints  cx])laiiied  their  own  views,  our  author 
make  a  bold  attack  upon  the  Glacial  Theory  of  Agassiz,  and 
urge  many  powerful  arirmnents  against  its  application  to  the  gene 
ral  dispersion  of  erratic  blocks,   and  the  striation  of  rocks  oveC 
low  regions  of  great  extent j  on  the  surface  of  which  guci^i  mc 
dern  sea  shells  occtn\     However  true  the  tlieory  may  be  in  the 
limited  valleys  of  Alpine  regions^  it  cannot  possibly  be  employed^ 
to  explain  the  scratching  and  |>olishing  of  rocks  of  low  altitude,! 
fai'  removed  from  any  mountains^  and  w^ithin  jiarallels   of  lati- 
tudcj  wliere  no  Deiiiianent  ice  lias  been  known  witliin  the  his- 
toric period.     Although  ott ached  to  their  own  Iceberg  theory, 
as  best  exjdaining  the  transtM>rt  of  huge  irregular  blocks,  our  ^ 
authorsjiavej  w^ith  great  canuoiu",  admitted  the  soundness  of  thefl 
views  of  Mr.  HopkinSj  who  regards  tlie  Waves  of  Tixau^laiwUf 
investigated  by  Mr.  Scott  Kussel\  as  ftirnishing  a  sufficient  mov- 
ing powder  for  the  transjiortation  of  largo  rounded  boulders,  and 
the  formation  of  drifted  gravel.     When  these  waves  of  tivmsla- 
tion  are  produced  by  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  A 
sea,  tlie  wliole  mass  of  water  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  ^ 
the  oceau  moves  onward,  and  becomes  a  mechanical  agent  of 
enormous  power.     Following  up  this  view,  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
shown   *^  that  elevations  of  contmental  masses  of  only   50  feet 
each,  from  beneath  an  ocean  having  a  depth  of  between  300 
and  400  feet,  w^ould  cause  the  most  pmw^erful  divergent  waves,  J 
w^hich  could  transport  large  boulders  to  great  distances." 
.     In  treating  of  the  drift  and  erratic  blocks  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  j 
and  Norway,  our  authors  describe  pbeuomena  quite  analogous  to 
those  in  Russia ;  but  a  distinct  feature  here  presents  itself^  in 
wliat  is  called  the  Osur  tbnft.*   These  Om7\  or  boulder  ridges,  are  ' 
piles  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  somewhat  i-esembling  moraines, 
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and  enclosing  rounded  boulders ;  while  angular  and  half  rounded 
blocks  rest  upon  their  surface.  These  osar,  each  of  which  is 
seldom  more  than  a  mile  long,  often  arranged  in  a  line,  are  nu- 
merous throughout  the  flat  regions  of  Sweden.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  Txm-os,  one  of  the  three  osar  between 
Old  and  New  Upsala,  of  which  our  authors  have  given  an  inter- 
esting plan  and  elevation.  It  is  about  100  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
about  half  a  mile  long,  and  is  composed  of  sands,  clays,  and 
gravel.  On  its  north  face  it  is  distinguished  by  several  ledges 
of  coarse  shingle,  ten  or  eleven  in  number,  which  gradually 
diminish  towards  the  south,  having  the  form  of  semi-eUipses.  On 
the  uppermost  semi-ellipse  there  is  a  collection  of  large  angular 
and  half  roxmded  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  &c.,  which 
are  continued  down  the  Southern  talus  of  the  Os.  Similar 
blocks  are  lodged  on  the  summit  and  south  side  of  the  second  and 
third  OS ;  and  in  the  last,  which  is  called  Stor-stens-kulle,  is  an 
angular  block  twenty  feet  high  and  above  seventy  feet  roimd  its 
base.  The  mass  of  detritus  or  os,  with  its  included  rounded 
blocks,  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  violent  current, 
while  the  angular  boulders  on  the  surface  were  at  a  subsequent 
period  transported  by  other  south-flowing  streams,  and  dropped 
by  icebergs.*  Northern  Scandinavia,  in  short,  is  regarded  as  a 
vast  crystalline  nucleus,  which,  by  sudden  elevations,  and  their 
concomitant  depressions,  "moved  ofi*  its  detritus  at  one  time 
vehemently,  at  another  more  tranquilly,  and  thus  accomplished 
the  residual  phenomena,  which  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  explain." 
Some  of  these  features  of  diluvial  action,  now  admitted  bv 
geologists,  were  first  broached  and  studied  in  Scotland  by  our  emi- 
nent countryman.  Sir  Jas.  Hall,  who  has  given  an  account  of  his 
observations  and  views  in  the  2d  part  of  his  paper  On  the  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Earth's  Surface.^  The  writer  of  this  article  had  the 
pleasure,  in  1811,  of  accompanying  Sir  James  in  his  examination  of 
the  country  between  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  of  assisting  him 


♦  In  a  memoir  recently  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Sir  JEL 
Murchifion  has,  we  understand,  expanded  and  illustrated  the  views  contained  in  the 
volumes  under  review,  by  describing  the  erratic  phenomena,  and  the  polished  and 
striated  rocks  of  Dalecarlia,  Gothland,  and  other  parts  of  Sweden,  which,  in  com- 
pany with  M.  de  Vemeuil,  he  visited  last  summer  and  autumn.  He  shows,  that  over 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  the  rounded  and  water-worn  gravel  and  boulders  of 
the  Osar  only  which  have  produced  the  same  mechanical  effects  under  the  sea,  as 
the  glacier  and  its  moraine  now  produces  under  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  the  great 
angular  and  subangular  blocks  repose  invariably  upon,  and  are  never  included  in  the 
rolled  detritus.  Hence  he  confirms  the  views  above  alluded  to,  and  establishes  by 
clear  proof  that  the  ice-transporting  Agency  followed  the  great  translation  of  gravel  . 
sand  and  boulders,  by  which  the  faces  of  the  rocks  exposed  to  its  shock  were  worn 
down,  polished,  and  striated. 

t  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  vii.  p.  169-213. 
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in  the  measurement  of  the  sliglitly  varying  deviations  which  the 
great  current  had  taken  in  its  eastward  course.     Since  that  tin^^ 
the  same  class  of  phenomena  liave  been  studied  in  various  parts  ( 
our  own  country,  aad  throughout  Europe  and  America,     bo  earl 
as  1814,  we  obsen^cd  tlie  fine  grooved  and  striated  surfaces  whic 
appear  between  tlie   bridge   of  St.    Pelissier  and  Chamouny| 
before,  we  believe,  they  had  excited  much  attention  in  Switzeis 
land;  and  though  in  oiur  own  country  they  have  been  caref  " 
studied  in  some  localities,  yet  we  would  recommend  it  to  son 
young  and  active  geologist  to  make  them  the  subject  of  earefia 
investigation  in  that  interesting  and  beautiful  tlistrict  wliich  lie 
between  Lochness  and  Loch  Hourne,  and  along  the  road  whic| 

Eisses  through  the  extensive  and  liighly  improved  property  of  1 
dward  Elliee.* 

Our  authors  conclude  their  first  volume  with  a  chaptej! 
relating  chiefly  to  the  changes  w^hich  the  sui'face  of  our  glot 
has  undergone  in  comparatively  recent  ages.  One  of  the  mos 
remarkable  phenomena  of  this  kind  is  that  whicli  is  exhibite 
by  tlie  "  Tchornozem/'  or  black  earth,  which  has  no  panille 
in  Europe  for  tlie  extent  of  its  luiiformity  in  colour  and  com 
position.  This  superficial  deposit  is  found  at  intervals  over 
wdde  extent  of  countty,  and  "  occupies  the  centre  of  a  trough 
large  as  an  Euro]>ean  empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  ciysta* 
line  and  older  rocks  for  its  noitberUj  and  the  low  granitic  steppe 
and  Caspian  deposits  for  its  southern  limits/'  It  occurs  at 
levels,  and  in  various  Y)ara!lels,  presenting  itself  in  separate 
areas,  and  having  a  thickness  of  from  fil\een  to  twenty  feet. 

**  In  travelling  over  these  black  tracts,  in  a  dry  summer,  we  wer 
ofteDj  during  a  whole  day,  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  blac 
dust,  aming  from  the  dried-up  Ti'liornozcm,  which  is  of  so  mobile 
nature  as  tu  rise  up  through  the  sod,  in  rich  grass  countries,  under  the 
stamp  of  the  horse's  feet,  and  forms  so  deoso  a  cloud  that  the  trav^t 
is  often  begi'iined  like  a  working  collier.    The  Tcliornozem  is  unques^ 
tionably  the  iinesl  soil  in  Russia,  whcllier  for  the  production  of  wheat  I 
or  grass.     It  is  so  icrtile  as  arable  land,  that  the  farmers  never  apply  I 
manure ;  and  aft«r  taking  many  crops  in  Buccession,  leave  it  fallow  for] 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  resume  their  scourging  treatment. 


*  Our  tiuthors  mention  Scottwh  examples  of  the  drift  channel  in  n.  deep  gorge  near  J 
Loch  Brora, — ofOsar  on  the  soutli  aide  of  the  Moray  Firth, — and  of  masses  of  gTavol| 
and  detritua  on  the  jllutoka  of  Shehallien,  and  of  iti^  formation  into  terraces,  whioh  I 
arc  finely  dlsplayod  in  tho  Marcpiis  of  Breadalbane^s magnificent,  park  at  Taymouth,  I 
We  hare  observed,  indeed,  examples  of  all  these  classes  of  facts  in  the  valley  of  J 
the  Spey  and  its  tributaries,  where  they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied,  | 
This  important  branch  of  geology  is  admirably  ti'eated  in  Mr.  Charles  Maclarftn*5 1 
Skt'lch  of  the  Gt'olotjjjof  Fiji  and  the  Loihianii, — a  volume  whicb  we  warmly  rccom"  J 
mend  to  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  be  acq^uainted  with  the  geology  of  tho  1 
Meti'opoHtaii  dbtrict  and  the  comity  of  Fife* 
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The  French  agricultural  chemist,  M.  Payen,  who  analyzed  a 
portion  of  the  black  earth  at  the  request  of  the  authors,  says : — 
"  The  composition  of  this  earth  is  remarkable  for  the  proportion 
of  azotized  matter  which  it  contains."* 

In  Kussia,  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  earth  is  the 
humus  arising  from  decayed  forests  or  vegetables  during  the  pre- 
sent period,  but  as  not  a  trace  of  plants  is  ever  found  in  it,  our 
authors  concur  with  Mr.  Strangwaysf  in  opinion,  that  this  is 
not  its  origin.  They  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  similar  to  the 
rich  cotton  soil  of  Hindostan,  and  as  silt  or  mud  derived  from 
the  black  Jurassic  shale,  and  deposited  tranquilly  in  places  to 
which  the  northern  boulders  had  not  advanced,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  coarser  detrital  influences. 

Among  the  modem  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
surface  of  European  Eussia,  our  authors  enumerate  several  as  the 
residt  of  fluvio-glacial  action,  or  of  icebergs  carried  down  to  the 
sea  by  the  rivers  in  which  the  ice  is  formed.  As  the  foreign 
drift,  with  the  erratic  blocks  on  its  surface,  reaches  the  very  banks 
of  the  river,  it  is  gradually  washed  down  into  its  channels,  and 
its  boulders  become  imbedded  in  the  winter's  ice.  When  the  ice 
breaks  up  in  spring,  many  of  these  boulders  are  carried  down  the 
stream^ — "  till  stranded  on  its  bottom  or  sides,  they  melt  and  de- 
posit their  stony  loads.'*  The  protrusion  of  an  irregularity  or 
rock  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  having  once  given  rise  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  materials,  the  impediments  to  navigation  are 
periodically  increased  by  the  accession  of  fresh  loads  of  boulders. 

A  very  remarkable  effect  of  the  action  of  river  ice  is  exhibited 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  about  110  versts  above  Archangel, 
where  the  banks  are  formed  by  horizontal  layers  of  white  carbo- 
niferous limestone.  "  About  thirty  feet  above  the  summer  level 
of  the  stream,  the  terrace  on  the  river  side  is  covered  for  two  or 
three  versts  by  a  band  of  irregularly-piled,  loose  and  large  angu- 
lar blocks  of  the  same  limestone,  arranged  in  a  long  uniform  ledge, 
the  surface  of  which  slopes  both  to  the  river  and  to  the  roadway.''^ 
Our  authors  give  the  following  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
interesting  fact : — 

"  When  the  Dwina  is  at  its  maximum  hei^t,  the  water  which  then 
covers  the  edges  of  the  thin  beds  of  horizontal  limestone,  penetrates 
into  its  chinks,  and  when  frozen  and  expanded  causes  considerable 
disruptions  of  the  rock,  and  the  consequent  entanglement  of  stony 


•  In  100  parts  of  this  earth,  M.  Payen  found  6*95  of  organic  matter,  containing 
2*45  of  nitrogen; — or  4*140  grammes  of  the  earth  yield  9*498  cubic  centimetres  of 
nitrogen,  or  azotic  gas. 

f  Mr.  Straugways  found  that  the  Tchomozem  in  Podolia  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  nitre,  and  in  some  localities  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  having  a 
disagreeable  odour. 

VOL.  V.      NO.  IX.  O 
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fragments  in  the  ice.  In  the  spring,  tlie  fresh  swollen  stream  inuii- 
dates  its  banks,  ht^re  very  shelving,  and  u]jon  occasions  of  remarkable  i 
floods  so  expivnda,  Ih^U  in  bm-sting  it  throws  «p  its  icy  fragments  tal 
Jifleeii  or  twmty  fc€t  above  the  highest  level  of  the  etreom.  The  waters  I 
subsiding,  these  lateral  ice-heaps  melt  away,  and  leave  upon  tlie  bank 
the  rifted  and  an^idur  blocks  as  evidence  of  the  highest  ice -id  ark.  In  i 
Lapland,  M.  Bulitlingk  bsis  adduced  some  extraordinary  examples  of  I 
this  sort  of  glaeio-Huviatile  action;  for  he  assures  us  thathethcroj 
found  large  gramtk  boukkrs,  wetgMng  several  tons,  actually/  entmigkd  and} 
snspemkd^  like  bird/  nests  in  the  Iranckes  of  pine  &€es^  at  heights  of  thirtif] 
or  forty  feet  above  the  mrnrner  level  of  t!ie  stream  /" 

A  very  interesting  phenomenon  has  been  described  by  our  au- 
thors, under  the  title  of  Elevated  Block  lUdjjes  on  the  Banks  of\ 
Lakes  J  and  they  found  great  difBcnlty  in  giving  any  explanation 
of  them  till  they  had  studied  the  stone  ledges  on  the  Dwina, 
These  block  ridges,  unlike  anYthing  which  they  had  seen  either  in'  I 
lakes  or  rivers  in  Great  Bntain  or  the  West  of  Europe^  are  found"* 
at  about  200  feet  above  the  western  side  of  Lake  Onega.     Ther 
most  important  of  them  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hill  Kamenibor,  | 
near  Petroza^'odskj  and  is  composed  of  hard  quartzose  Devonian'] 
sandstone.     This  ridge  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide  at  its*] 
summitj  and  about  thirty  paces  at  its  base*     Some  of  the  angular  I 
blocksj  slightly  covered  with  lichenj  are  not  less  than  ten  and-l 
twelve  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  rock,  above  which  they  lie,  iw\ 
quartzose  sandstone  like  themselves.     Having  never  seen  such*! 
ledges  on  the  banks  of  ancient  lakes,  our  geologists  at  fii'st  supposed 
thi^t  tliese  coai^se  angular  masses,  in  situ,  were  the  results  of  rents 
produced  by  earthquakes,  w*hich,   fissuring  the  strata  in  Unes^\ 
pa7\jUel  to  the  lahsy  nad  left  these  shattered  piles  in  their  present  i 
linear  form."     But  this  hjqiothesis    became    untenable    when-^ 
they  discovered  two  lower  ridges  fonned  of  the  same  materials. 
That  these  ridges  were  once  connected  with  the  water  now  beneath  ^ 
them  then  became  probable,  and  our  authors  were  soon  convinced*! 
that  the  Lake  Onega  had  stood  at  the  different  heights  correspond- 
ing with  the  ridgesj  and  had  been  successively  let  off  to  its  present'' 
level  J  the  ridges  being  produced  iu  the  same  manner  as  those  ou*^ 
the  banks  of  the  Dwina. 

To  us,  and,  we  trust,  to  our  Scottish  readers,  in  particnlarj  this- 1 
curious  phenomenon  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  from  its  close 
andogy^  to  the  parallel  roads   or  sliingle  terraces  at  Glenroy,  i 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe/     In  I'efemng 
to  these  terraces  in  Scotland,  Sir  lloderick  Morchison  and  his 
friends  reject  the  glacial  theory  of  Agassis,  and  the  hicustrine-;! 


^  See  this  Journal,  vol.  i,  [>.  33. 
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hypothesis  of  preceding  authors,  and  they  adopt  the  views  of  Mr. 
Daiwin,  who  ascribes  their  formation  to  submarine  influence,  when 
Glenroy  and  the  adjacent  glens  were  fiords,  or  ancient  estuaries, 
these  sea-beaches  having  been  afterwards  raised  into  their  present 
position  by  a  subterraneous  agency.   The  objection  to  this  theory 
is,  that  it  calls  into  action  a  power  of  enormous  magnitude,  to 
account  for  a  phenomenon  explicable  by  less  startling  assump- 
tions.    We  have  never  heard  that  sea-shells,  or  any  marine  de- 
posits, have  been  found  on  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  though, 
when  all  of  them  are  put  together,  they  would  extend  for  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  length;  and,  consequently,  we  are  driven  to  the  la- 
custrine hypothesis,  that  the  lake  which  once  had  the  uppermost 
road  for  its  margin  was  successively  let  ofl*at  three  difiFerent  epochs, 
after  having  formed  the  three  parallel  roads.   The  only  argument 
ever  opposed  to  this  reasonable  theory  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
barrier  to  the  original  lake,  and  a  cause  for  its  subsequent  disrup- 
tion.    If  glaciers  then  existed  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  Agassiz's 
addition  of  icy  barriers  to  the  Lacustrine  theory  is  a  very  plausible 
one ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  in  favour  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  glaciers,  we  are  not  entitled  to  call  in  their  aid.     We 
know,  however,  from  the  great  masses  of  drift  and  boulders  which 
encumber  the  flanks  and  base  of  the  mountains,  that  a  great 
debacle  has  passed  over  this  region ;  and  we  can  see  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  supposing  that  a  mass  of  this  drift,  with  blocks  of  all 
kinds,  may  have  shut  up  the  lower  end  of  Glenroy,  till  the  lake 
was  formed  which  stooa  at  the  level  of  the  uppermost  terrace. 
The  disruption  of  that  barrier  at  subsequent  epochs  might  have 
been  effected  by  great  floods,  or  other  diurnal  causes,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  either  of  a  volcano  or  an  earthquake.     Now, 
since  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  his  fellow-geologists  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  discovering  a  barrier  for  Lake  Onega,  and 
in  breaking  that  barrier  at  the  three  different  epochs,  when  the 
lake  stood  at  heights  corresponding  with  the  three  ridges  of 
blocks,  we  may  almost  claim  them  as  supporters  of  the  Lacustrine 
theory  of  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  even  though  they  may 
not  adopt  our  method  of  obtaining  a  barrier  to  the  glen. 

Among  the  series  of  estuary  phenomena,  our  authors  proceed 
to  describe  some  modem  accumulations  which  throw  light  upon 
the  probable  origin  of  certain  coal-beds.  At  Archangel,  where 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  it  is 
studded  by  no  less  than  250  small  wooded  islands,  the  sides  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
are  only  a  few  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  exhibit  numerous 
alternations  of  fine  soil,  namely,  of  vegetable  soil  and  boggy  wood- 
land, into  which  the  roots  of  growing  trees  had  struck — of  alter- 
nate fine  laminflB  of  clay  ana  sand,  with  fi*agments  of  decayed 
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wood,  indicating  a  river  deposit — of  bog  and  peat,  the  remains  of 
a  former  decayed  vegetation,  with  blackened  and  rotted  woods 
of  river  sand  repeated — and  lastly »  of  stiff  blu^  day  reaching 
the  water's  edge.    In  this  formation,  our  authors  justly  recogniztj 
the  alternation  of  certain  beds  of  coal  and  shale  which  apj>eai'  i 
some  of  our  coal-field Sj  the  vegetables  having  been  entombed  i 
aifu  with  other  large  layei'B,  indicating  the  action  of  drift. 

The  interesting  phenomenon  of  ^^  Avrachs,'^^  "  J5!afe#,"  or  modi 
ramnesj  is  finely  displayed  in  Russia.      Mr,    Strangw^ays   h 
described  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  theni  near  Turievet% 
on  the  Volga,  and  Nijni  Novogorod.    Those  avracks  are  deep  ani 
wide  fissures,  which  are  constantly  forming,  and  extetuUng  t 
great  depths,  not  only  in  tlie  old  alluvia  and  drift,  but  likewisi 
in  the  true  subsoil,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Russia,     "  The  rapi- 
dity witli  which  they  are  widened,  after  the  gi'ouud  has  once  beguaj 
to  yawuj  is  quite  sui'prising,'*     They  are  everywhere  comnioiT 
where  high  plateaus  of  soft  nuiterials  are  flanked  by  valleys  belo 
them.     The  I'ents  formed  in  scorching  summers,  and  occupie4 
in  winter  with  ice  and  snow,  arc  soon  enlarged  by  thaws  into  deep 
gulleys,  dis)jiaying  to  the  geologist  the  finest  sections  of  th 
gi'ound.     By  this  process,  our  authors  iniorni  us,  millions  of  tonft| 
of  the  richest  soils  are  annually  carried  aw^ay  by  the  larger  rivers 
and  such  is  their  effect  on  tlie  banks  of  the  great  water  coursea 
along  w^hicli   the  lines    of  communication  would   naturally  her] 
carried,  that  it  is  necessarj^  to  avoid  the  Anrachs  by  conducting 
the  roads  over  the  highest  parts  of  the  table  lands,  where  thesai 
fissures  are  rare  or  small. 

Among  the  modem  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Russia^ 
our  authors  enumerate  the  increase  of  Deltas  ami  the  fofmmtion 
of  new  lands.  Owing  to  its  extreme  climate,  the  ])erishabl» 
nature  of  its  su1>soil,  and  the  enormous  volumes  of  water  which 
cover  lai'ge  portions  of  the  land  at  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
very  extensive  changes  have  been  effected  on  the  smiace  of  the 
ground.  Such  is  the  state,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  central  and 
southern  countries  in  spring,  that  in  traversing,  or,  as  our  authora 
say,  rather  sailing  over  it,  tlie  lands  '^  seem  to  be  emerging  like, 
isles  and  promontories,  on  all  sides,  from  beneath  the  waters." 
They  often  observed  *'the  spring  high  water  mark  as  having*] 
been  forty  feet  above  tlie  dry  summer  level."  The  city  of  Astra- 
khan is  actually  built  on  the  mud  of  the  Volga^  and  so  gi'eat  is  th©' 
daily  increase  of  its  deltu^  that  there  is  scarcely  ten  feet  of  water 
in  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  distance  of  pfty  miles  irom  the  em-^ 
bankment  of  the  Volga,  and  the  fresh  water  shells  of  this  river 
have  been  found  at  about  300  feet  below  the  city  of  Astrakhan., 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  new  land  is  rapidly  forming  in  the 
Sea  of  Azof.     Near  Taganrog  it  is  only  from  ten  to  twelve  feeti 
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deep,  and  the  waters  of  this  sea  have  been  so  silted  up,  that 
large  ships  cannot  now  approach  within  eleven  versts  of  their 
former  anchoring  ground ;  and  in  no  part  of  it  do  the  soundings 
exceed  forty  feet.  In  the  case  of  the  Dnieper,  one  of  the  mouths 
of  it,  clearly  described  by  Herodotus,  has  been  lost  by  the  forma- 
tion of  fresh  land  at  its  mouth. 

Along,  and  parallel  to  the  ancient  line  of  elevation  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  Crimea,  a  series  oimud  volcanoes  have  burst  forth, 
and  have  continued  in  action  to  the  present  day,  raising  to 
low  elevations  above  the  waters  land  which  had  no  existence  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  historians. 

"  That  some  of  these  elevations  occurred  within  the  historic  era, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of 
Sudac,  near  Theodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  we  ourselves  saw  stones  pro- 
cured from  coast  cliffs  which  contained  shells  of  the  Cardium  Edule  and 
Mytilus  Edulis^  now  living  in  the  adjacent  Black  Sea,  and  which,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  must  have  been  thrown  up  on  the  line  of  erup- 
tion of  the  mud  volcanoes,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  opinion  we  formed  on  the  spot,  that  these  mud  volcanoes  have  a 
deep  root,  and  are  as  directly  connected  with  internal  igneous  agency 
as  any  other  geological  phenomenon  of  eruption,  is,  we  think,  sus- 
tained, not  only  by  their  extension  over  a  tract  of  200  versts  in  length, 
(that  line  of  direction  being  coincident  with  the  fires  of  Baku  and 
other  mud  eruptions  in  the  Caspian)  but,  above  all,  by  the  occurrence 
of  fragments  of  limestone  and  shale  (unlike  any  portions  of  the  sur- 
rounding strata)  which  they  have  ejected  with  their  mud  and  scoriae* 
These  mud  volcanoes  are,  therefore,  in  our  estimation,  the  last  rem- 
nants of  ancient  and  more  intense  igneous  action,  by  which  enormous 
masses  of  sedimentary  matter  have  been  hurled  up  in  former  epochs, 
fo  constitute  the  lofty  Caucasus." 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  chapter  our  authors  treat 
of  the  changes  operated  by  man;  but  of  the  very  few  which  they 
have  enumerated,  the  most  important,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  modem  operation  of  turning  the  course  of  the 
Ian  Deria  into  the  laxartes,  are  involved  in  fable.  The 
deflexion  of  the  River  Oxus,  from  its  course,  even  if  the 
Macedonian  Conqueror  effected  it,  neither  enriched  the  Aral 
nor  impoverished  tne  Caspian.  What  man  shall  accomplish  m  the 
ftiture,  we  dare  not  conjecture.  What  he  has  done  in  the  past 
amounts  but  to  the  cutting  of  woods  and  the  draining  of  waters. 
His  railway  ravines  are  but  scratches  on  the  Earth's  surface,  and 
his  canals  but  lines  of  silver  light  which  disappear  to  the  aero- 
naut as  he  ascends ;  and  even  the  thunder  of  his  artillery,  and 
the  shouts  of  his  armies  cannot  disturb  the  region  to  which  he 
himself  ascends.  Nor  have  our  authors  ascribed  to  human  o[)e- 
rations  a  more  transcendant  influence.   In  closing  their  own  her- 
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culean  labom^s,  they  have  j^laced  the  tiny  efforts  of  man  in  hnmi*. 
Hating  contrast  with  the  mighty  agencies  of  nature— as  tbilj 
ephemeral  in  duration  and  infinitesimal  in  magnitude — to  fill 
the  eye  and  impress  the  soul  with  the  resources  and  grandeur  * 
omnipotence.    The  contrast  is  too  forcible  not  to  instruct  while  i| 
limnbles  ;  and  no  sooner  do  we  reach  the  anti-chmax  of  re  vol  n-* 
tion  and  change,  than  Ave  turn  back  to  its  conimencement,  and 
scan  with  a  clearer  eye  t!ie  path  which  we  have  traced,  tbej 
gulfs  which  we  havo  crossed,  and  the  catastrophes  which  w€ 
nave  studied.     But  it  is  only  by  the  mind's  eye  that  this  survej 
has  been  made*     Man  was  neither  an  agent  nor  a  victim  w 
these  primeval  convulsions.     The  exterminated    creations  had! 
not  been  lorded  over  by  his  presence,  nor  have  their  cenieterieal 
been  dignified  with  his  remams.     lu  the  heraldic  roll  of  ancienfcl 
life  he  had  no  precedence.     Before  his  advent  tlie   Oak  ha4j 
stJTJck  its  roots  and  perished — -the  Eagle  had  soaivd  and  fallen] 
— the  jMammotli  had  breathed  and  died;  and  as  he  was  the 
last-born  among  the  living  creatures  entrusted  to  his  mercy,  he 
had  no  rights  of  primogenitui^  even  in  the  age  which  he  con- 
trolled. He  is  but  an  upstart  among  the  petrified  dead,  ^md  how- 
ever great  be  his  powers  of  destruction  in  the  animal  and  social  ] 
world  J  and  however  clear  his  title  to  destroy  ^  he  can  scarcely 
change  the  aspect,  and  still  less  the  outline  and  the  substance  of 
material  nature, 

Throualiout  tlie  different  chapters  of  the  work  which  we  hav6_ 
been  analysing,  there  are  scattered  many  interesting  facts  of  a] 
statistical  and  general  nature  which  we  coidd  have  w^'shed  to  I 
transfer  to  om-  pages.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us,! 
and  we  nuist  content  ourselves  with  an  abstract  of  the  descrip-l 
tion  and  theory  of  the  Freezing  Cavern  at  lUetzkaya-Zastcluta,  ^ 
in  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghis. 

*'Befiitles  the  iloor  of  salt,  this  spot  ia  marked  by  two  or  thi'eeJ 
gypseous  hillocks,  one  of  which,  on  its  south  side,  assisted  by  ai-tificial  j 
excavation,  is  employed  by  the  iiiliabitanta  as  a  cellar.  This  cavern  J 
hsLB  the  very  remarkable  property  of  being  so  intensely  cold  during 
the  hottest  summers  as  to  be  then  filled  with  ice,  which,  disappearing  j 
with  cold  weather,  is  entirely  gone  in  winter  when  all  the  country  ii  | 
clad  in  snow.  Standing  od  the  heated  ground,  (the  thermoraeter  in  the  i 
shade  being  then  at  90°  Fahrenheit,)  we  can  never  forget  our  emo- 
tions when  the  poor  womjm  to  w^hoin  the  cave  belonged  unlocked  a  1 
Irail  door,  and  let  loose  a  volume  of  such  piercing  cold  air,  that  we  , 
could  not  avoid  removing  our  feet  from  the  influence  of  Us  range. 

'*  We  afterwards,  however,  subjected  our  w^hole  lM>dies  to  tlie  cooling  ' 
process,  by  enteriug  the  cave,  w^hich,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  roadway,  or  street  of  the  viOage.     At  three  or  four 
paces  from  the  door,  on  which  shone  the  glaring];  sun,  w^e  were  sar- 
rounded  with  the  half  frozen  qnass  and  proviijions  of  the  natives ;  and 
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a  little  farther  on,  the  chasm  (bending  slightly)  opened  into  a  natural 
vault  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  ten  or  twelve  paces  long  by  seven 
or  eight  in  width.  This  cavern  seemed  to  ramify,  by  smaller  fissures, 
into  the  body  of  the  little  impending  mount  of  gypsum  and  marl. 
The  roof  of  the  cavern  was  hung  with  everdripping  solid  icicles,  and 
the  floor  might  be  called  a  stalagmite  of  ice  and  frozen  earth.  As  we 
had  no  expectation  of  meeting  with  such  a  phenomenon,  we  had  left 
our  thermometers  at  Orenburg,  and  could  not  therefore  observe  the  . 
exact  degree  of  cold  below  the  freezing  point.  The  proofs  of  intense 
cold  around  us  were,  however,  abundantly  decisive  for  our  general 
purpose,  and  we  were  glad  to  escape  for  a  few  minutes  from  this 
icebound  prison,  so  long  had  our  frames  been  accustomed  to  a 
powerftil  heat. 

"  In  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
this  freezing  cavern,  we  are  not  yet,  we  admit,  sufficiently  provided 
with  accurate  data.  If,  as  we  were  assured,  the  cold  is  greatest  unthm 
when  the  external  air  is  hottest  and  driest^  that  the  fall  of  rain  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  produce  some  diminution  of  the  cold  in  the  cave, 
and  that  upon  the  setting  in  of  winter  the  ice  disappears  entirely,  then, 
indeed,  the  problem  is  very  curious.  All  the  inhabitants  positively 
adhered  to  this  statement,  and  the  expression  of  the  peasants  was,  that 
in  winter  they  could  sleep  in  the  cave  without  their  sheepskins." 

The  freezing  cavern  thus  described  by  our  authors  is  of  the 
same  class  as  those  which  have  been  called  subterranean  glaciers 
and  natural  icehouses  in  the  West  of  Europe  and  in  America. 
The  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  in  all  their  varieties,  from  the 
cold  air  caves  of  Italy  to  the  ice  caverns  of  the  Alps,  have  been 
diligently  studied  by  Saussure,  and  also  by  Professor  Pictet,  who 
communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  so  long  ago  as  1 822, 
his  theory  of  ice  caves,  before  it  appeared  in  the  Bibliothhque 
Universelle  of  Geneva.  This  theory,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
been  called  in  question ;  but  as  it  was  imperfectly  known  to  our 
authors,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  submitted  an  account  of  the 
freezing  cavern  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  has  explained  it  on 
ordinary  climatological  principles.  Although  we  cannot  adopt 
this  explanation,  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  gratified 
with  the  views  of  so  distinguished  a  philosopher. 

"  That  the  cold  in  ice  caves,"  says  Sir  John,  "  does  not  arise  from 
evaporation,  is,  I  think,  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  upon.  It  is  equally 
impossible  that  it  can  arise  from  condensation  of  vapour,  which  pro- 
duces heat,  not  cold.  When  the  cold,  (by  contrast  with  the  external 
air,  i.  e.  the  difference  of  temperature,)  is  greatest,  the  reverse  process 
is  going  on.  Caves  in  moderately  free  communication  with  the  air, 
are  dry,  and  (to  the  feelings)  warm  in  winter,  wet  or  damp,  and  cold 
in  sununer.  And  from  the  general  course  of  this  law,  I  do  not  con- 
sider your  Orenburg  caves  exempt,  since,  however  apparently  arid, 
the  external  air  at  120  Fahr.  may  be,  the  moisture  in  it  may  yet  be  in 
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excess,  and  tjending  lo  deposition,  when  the  same  air  is  cooknl  dov 
to  many  deorree.s  beneath  the  freezing  jioint. 

"The  data  wanting  in  the  ease  of  your  wive,  are  tlii  memi  temj/t 
tmt  of  every  month  in  the  year  of  tJie  ah\  and  of  thermometers,  buried  J 
say  a  foot  deep,  on  two  or  three  points  of  the  surface  ol'  the  hill,  whie 
is  of  gypsnm,  and  of  small  elevatioD.     I  do  not  remember  th(3  wint<3 
Aenipei-ature  of  Orenburg,  hut  for  Ekatenneburg  (only  o""  N.  of  Oren^ 
I  burg)  the  temperatures  are  given  m  Kuppfera  Reports*     If  any  thing 
jeimihir  obtains  at  Oreiiburg,  I  nee  no  difficulty  in  explaining  you 
■phenomenon.     Rejecting  diurnal  iluctwation,  and  confining  ourselve 
to  a  single  summer  wave  of  heaU  propagated  downwards,  alternatclyj 
with  a  single  winter  wave  of  cold,  every  point  in  the  interior  of  an  ii> 
Bulated  hill  rising  above  the  level  plain,  will  bo  invaded  by  these  wave 
in  Buet'ession^  (converging  towards   the  centre  in  tlie  form  of  shells  si-« 
nnlur  to  the  ext^M'iial  8Ui^jw.^e)  at  times  which  will  deviates  farther  fron 
midwinter  and  midsummer  the  deeper  the  point  is  in  the  interior, 
that  at  certain  dept^is  in  the  interior,  the  cold  wave  will  arrive  at  mid 
simimer,  and  the  heat  wave  in  midwinter*     A  cave  (if  not  very  wide 
mouthed  and  very  airy)  penetrating  to  such  a  point,  will  have  its  tarn* 
perature  determined  by  that  ol'  the  Holid  rock  which   forms  its  widlsyj 
and,  of  course,  vtill  be  so  olternatcly  heated  and  cooled.     As  the  aouti 
side  of  the  hill  is  sunned,  and  the  north  not ;  the  summer  wave  wiHJ 
be  more  intense  on  that  side,  and  the  winter  one  less  so ;  and  thus^l 
though  the  form  of  the  wave  will  still  generally  correspond  with  thatj 
of  the  hill,  its  intensity  will  vaiy  at  different  points  of  each  wave  aur-J 
face.     The  analogy  of  waves  is  not  stiictly  thai  of  the   progress 
heat  in  solids,  but  nearly  enough  so  for  my  present  purpose. 

"  The  menu  temperature  for  the  three  winter  months,  December,  ] 
January,  Febrnary,  and  the  three  summer  months,  June,  July,   Au- 
gust, for  the  years  1830,  7,  8,  and  tlie  mean  of  the  year,  are  for  Eka^| 
terifieburg  as  follows  : — 


Winter. 
1836— 10^93  Reaum. 
1837—12^90 
1838—12^37 


Sum  men 
+11^90  R«aum. 

-|-12°37 


BIcan— 12''07 

4-  4*^83  Fahr. 


+12M0 
+59"  9  Falir, 


Annual  Mean, 
+    1°22 
+  O'^SO 
+  0-60 

+   0^70 
+33^57  Fahn 


*'''  The  me;ina  of  the  intermediate  months  are  almost  exactly  that  of  J 
the  whole  year,  and  the  temperature  during  the  three  winter,  as  weE  [ 
as  the  three  summer  months,  remarkably  uniform.     This  is  precisely 
(hat  distribution  of  temperature  over  time  widch  ought,  onder  such  ' 
circumstances,  to  give  rise  to  well  defined  and  intense  waves  of  heat 
and  cold  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  tliat  this  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  your  phenomenon/^ 

After  stating  mme  hical  objections  to  this  ingenious  explana- 
tion, Sir  Koderick  Murcliisoii  subseffuently  adopted  the  theoiy 
of  Professor  f*ictet,  as  given   in  the  comiuunication  which  we 
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have  already  mentioned.  His  celebrated  countryman  Saussm-e, 
had  studied  with  peculiar  attention  the  phenomena  of  the  cold 
air  caves  at  Monte  Testaceo,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  was 
led  to  a  very  simple  and  easily  apprehended  theory  of  them.  At 
the  foot  of  Monte  Testaceo,  a  hill  near  Rome,  about  250  feet 
high,  and  composed  almost  wholly  of  fragments  of  urns  and 
other  earthen-ware  vases,  there  have  been  dug  several  caves,  in 
the  back  walls  of  which  chimneys  have  been  opened  from  which 
there  issues  into  the  caves  a  cold  wind  which,  on  the  1st  of  July 
1773,  had  a  temperature  of  44®  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  external 
air  in  the  shade,  was  78*.  "  It  is  certainly,"  says  Saussure,  "  a 
very  singular  phenomenon,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  where  the  air  is  always  burning-hot  and  suffocating, 
there  should  be  found  a  little  insulated  nill,  from  the  base  of 
which  should  issue,  on  all  sides,  currents  of  air  of  extreme  cool- 
ness." A  still  more  striking  difference  between  the  internal 
and  external  air  was  observed  by  Saussure,  on  the  29th  June 
1775,  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Caprino,  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Lugano.  When  the  external  thermometer  indicated  79*  in  the 
shade,  the  temperature  at  the  extremity  of  the  caves  was  37^". 
In  both  these  caves  the  hot  external  air  descends  through  the 
openings  below  the  broken  pottery,  or  through  the  fissures  in  the 
calcareous  hills,  into  the  colder  space  in  the  cave.  This  down- 
ward current  will  continue  throughout  the  simimer,  while  in 
winter  an  upward  current  will  be  established,  the  warm  air  of  the 
caves  ascending  through  the  vertical  openings  to  the  colder  ex- 
ternal air.  The  downward  current  in  summer  not  only  intro- 
duces into  the  caves  the  temperature  of  the  vertical  openings, 
but  also  the  refrigerating  influence  of  evaporation,  which  must 
be  very  considerable  when  the  space  traversed  by  the  ascending 
air  is  filled  with  wetted  materials,  or  is  itself  wetted  by  cur- 
rents of  water.  The  hotter  the  external  air,  the  greater  must 
be  the  velocity  of  the  upward  current,  and  the  greater  the  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  wetted  surfaces ;  and  it  is  a 
fact,  universally  true,  that  in  all  these  caves  the  coldness  is 
OTeatest  in  warm  summers.  This  explanation  is  extended  by 
Professor  Pictet  to  the  ice  caves,  which  exist  in  localities  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  much  lower  than  in  Italy.  K  the 
mean  temperature,  for  example,  is  from  35'  to  40*,  the  external 
wr,  however  hot,  will  be  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  in  pass- 
ing through  crevices  which  the  Sun's  heat  never  reaches,  and  the 
additional  cooling  produced  by  evaporation  from  wet  surfaces, 
will  speedily  bring  aown  the  temperature  to  the  freezing  point.* 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  have  farther  information  on  this  very  inter- 
esting department  of  Physical  Geography,  will  find  a  fall  account  of  (Uffereut 
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Such  Is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  investigations 
of  Sir  Koderick  Mtircliison  and  his  colleagues,  resjjecting  the 
pliysical  structure  of  Russia,  and  the  convulsions  and  changes 
which  it  ha-s  undergone.  To  those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  scientific  glory  of  England^  it  must  bo  no  slight  soui^ce  of 
gratification  that  a  coiintiyman  of  their  own  should  have  been 
the  leader  and  the  historian  of  so  great  an  undertaking  ;  a  feeling 
vi'hich,  however  strongly  we  may  expi-ess  itj  does  not  trench 
upon  our  adnnration  of  the  high  merits  of  his  Russian  associate, 
Count  Keyserling,  whose  sm^  ey  of  the  Kirghis  Steppes  between 
the  Urd  and  Volga  Rivers,  and  whose  successful  exploration  of 
the  Turian  Ridge,  and  the  Region  of  the  Petchora^  have  even 
at  his  early  age,  secured  liiui  a  liigli  place  in  science,*  or  of  the 
distingixished  Frencli  geologistj  JL  de  Venieuil,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  fur  the  adndi'able  description  of  the  organic  re- 
mains collected  or  examined  by  the  expedition.  The  services 
of  Sir  Roderick  and  M.  Vernenil  have  been  nobly  recognized 
by  the  Eutperor,  In  1841,  upon  the  |iresentation  of  their  first 
i^eport  upon  the  Geological  survey  which  they  had  been  con- 
ducting for  two  years,  his  Majesty  presented  the  cliief  with  the 
decoration  of  the  second  class  of  St.  Anne  in  diamonds,  an  hon* 
our  conferred  only  for  meritorious  service j  and  the  same  honour, 
without  diamonds,  to  his  associate.  But  though  thus  honoured 
abroad,  Sir  Roderick  fomid,  on  his  return  to  England,  that 
his  labours  were,  like  those  of  every  other  prophet,  less  highly 
estimated  at  home.  Ik>und  down  by  its  own  regtdations,  the 
Foreign  Office  refused  to  recognize  the  Imperial  Decoration 
as  one  which  her  Majesty  could  permit  liim  to  wear.  Officers 
and  other  individuals,  who  are  not  actually  in  the  service  of 


Suhterrajiean.  Gtaders^  Ice  Vatvtf  and  A^atural  Ice  Houses  both  in  Europe  and  Ame* 
rica,  m  Lfjwe^s  Edinburgh  MagaziMf  ftir  April  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  337-349,  a  work 
cQuducted  on  the  samo  principles  as  this  Journal,  and  highly  deeerviiig  of  publio 
patronage. 

*  The  younger  eon  of  a  very  ancient  noble  family  of  Courhmdj  (the  elder 
branch  of  the  Cesarioi  of  Italy,)  our  author,  Count  Alexander  von  Keyserling, 
after  an  education  at  Bcrlio,  had  akoady,  at  23  years  of  age^  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  publicntioii  of  ooo  of  the  best  works  extant  on  **  Zoologieal  CliMsiJicaiim" 
(in  asaoeiation  Avith  Professor  Dlasius  of  BninHAvick.)  His  geological  researches 
raay  almost  be  said  to  have  conimeoced  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  184(1,  and 
in  order  to  apply  to  Russia  more  coiToctly  the  Geological  knowledge  of  England 
and  France,  he  v  Lai  ted  our  western  couutries  in  1842.  In  i^peatedly  expressing 
his  deep  obligations  to  his  young  assoeiate,  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison  acquainta  us 
in  the  work,  that  another  volume  by  Count  KeyserUng,  and  his  companion  Lieut, 
Rousenstern,  descriptive  of  the  Petchora  region,  will  very  BliorOy  appear.  Wo 
understand  that  the  new  Imperial  Geograpliieal  Society  of  St,  Petersburg,  has  re* 
solved  tlmt  one  of  its  first  effL:trte  will  be  to  direct  a  survey  of  the  Arctic  Ural 
Mountains,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  Count  KcyserUng,  who  has  already  trodden 
so  much  of  the  contiguous  knds^  has  ofieied  his  services  as  diief  of  the  expedition. 
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a  foreign  king^  are  prohibited  jfrom  accepting  and  wearing  the 
orders,  whether  civil  or  military,  which  may  be  conferred  upon 
them;  but  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was  in  a  position  to 
which  this  rule  was  inapplicable.  He  went  to  Russia  on 
the  express  invitation  of  tne  Emperor.  Russian  officers  were 
placed  xmder  him  in_  the  survey,  and  he  was  as  much  in 
the  Imperial  service  as  if  he  had  directed  a  mining  establish- 
ment, or  commanded  a  regiment.  But  even  if  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  official  etiquette  had  justified  the  refusal,  a  man  of 
science  and  station  who,  by  his  previous  labours  in  Britaiuj  had 
earned  from  his  own  Sovereign  that  decoration  which  had  been 
given  him  by  another,  might  have  been  spared  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  been  prohibited  from  enjoying  that  very  honour 
from  abroad  which  he  ought  long  before  to  have  received  at 
home.  There  are  grievances,  however,  which  redress  them- 
selves;— there  are  actions  and  reactions  in  the  moral  world 
which  are  neither  equal  nor  opposite.  As  if  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las had  been  aware  of  the  slight  put  upon  his  friend  in  Eng- 
land, he  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  colossal  vase  of  Sibe- 
rian avanturine,*  mounted  on  a  column  of  Porphyry,  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

Gratia  Imperatoris  Totius  Rossije, 

RoDERico  Murchison,  Geologue  Rossis  Exploratori, 

1842. 

After  three  years  of  additional  labour.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
completed  his  survey  of  Russia,  and  upon  submitting  it  in  its  new 
and  extended  form  to  the  Emperor,  he  conferred  upon  him  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus,t  and,  at  the  same 
time  published  an  Ukase,  creating  him  an  actual  and  efiective 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  had 
been  previously  an  Honorary  Associate.  Since  his  return  to 
England,  thus  honoured  ancl  accredited.  Her  Majesty  has  not 
only  permitted  him  to  accept  and  wear  the  Russian  orders,  but 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  British  knighthood. 

Marking,  as  we  do,  those  angel  epochs,  few  and  far  between. 


*  The  Avanturine  and  Porphyry  which  compose  this  beautiful  ornament,  were 
extracted  from  the  hills  of  Bieloretsk  and  Korgon,  a  dependence  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  they  were  wrought  and  polished  at  the  Siberian  works  of  Koly- 
van,  in  the  distant  government  of  Tomsk. 

t  M.  de  Vemeuil  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir,  of  the 
third  class. 
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when  the  Royal  hand  condescends  to  entwine  a  chaplet  round 
the  intellectual  brow,  we  must  jet  regret  that  this  honour  has  I 
always  been  the  humblest  emanation  from  the  thi'one,  and  that  ii©  j 
British  Sovereign  has  yet  deigned,  in  imitation  of  foreign  royalt7»  I 
to  recognize  the  true  dignity  uf  the  sage,  or  even  to  appreciate  j 
his  achievements.  We  should  tremble  for  the  destinies  of  Eng* 
land,  did  we  believe  it  true,  that  an  Em|>ire  roust  first  pass! 
through  the  fire  of  a  Revolution,  or  suficr  from  its  eruptions,  be-i 
fore  its  illustrious  men  take  their  honoured  place  above  the  toolsJ 
of  faction  and  the  hirelings  of  power.  And  while  we  eheer^l 
fully  and  gratefully  concede  to  the  distinguiJ^hed  soldier  the  high*] 
est  rewards  of  the  state  which  he  has  died  to  honour  or  to  save,  [ 
we  would  yet  question  those  moral  feelings  which  a  nation  claims^  | 
and  that  social  regeneration  of  which  it  boasts, — when  to  slay  I 
and  be  slain  has  become  the  readiest  passport  to  its  honours,! 
and  when  slaughter  perpetrated,  and  slaughter  endured  are  the  j 
cardinal  elements  oi  its  glory.  If  the  Poet's  asseveration  bel 
true,  that 

"  With  Death  alone  are  laurels  chmply  bought^^' 

we  would  fearlessly  inscribe  on  the  same  tablet  the  counterpart 
truth,  •■*  that  in  Life  are  laurels  dearlif  won^^  when  the  intelleol 
tual  veteran,  having  stormed  the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and  J 
vice,   and  wrested  from   Nature  her  noblest  secrets,  closes  his] 
sunken  eye,  or  lays  down  his  wasted  limbs,  or  rushes  to  liis  grave  j 
in  the  fever  of  a  shattered  frame,  and  the  delirium  of  a  tortured) 
mind.     But  whatever  be  the  comparison  which  we  institute  be*l 
tween  laurels  chea]>Iy  and  dearly  won^^  and  with  whatever  feel- 
ings we  mourn  the  loss  of  the  Hero  or  the  Sage,  we  scruple  not 
to  promulgate  the  truth,  as  one  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  in- 
telligence which  directs  the  warrior's  sword,  wliich  points  thej 
bloody  cutlass,  and  wlucli  guides  to  its  death-seat  the  fatal  shell,  [ 
is  hut  an  inferior  emanation  of  the  great  mind  which  bringa 
lightning  from   lieaven — gives  laws  to  revolving  systems — de-j 
C}q3hers  the  hierogly|)hics  of  the  primeval  wond — and  makes 
brute  matter  the  friend  and  the  slave  of  man. 

In  the  perusal  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  importance 
as  that  wlijch  we  have  been  analysing,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
what  vast  accessions  half  a  century  has  made  to  the  science  of  , 
Geolog^y.  But  in  making  this  acknowledgment^  we  ai'e  bound  ( 
also  to  confess  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  the  sciences  [ 
of  Observation,  we  ai^e  too  prone  to  overrate  our  jir  ogress,  an  J  i 
to   mistake  local  for  general  laws.     To  such  a  risk  geology  ml 
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peculiarly  exposed.  It  is  only  in  the  river  bed,  or  in  the  moun- 
tain gorge, — on  the  sterile  plain,  or  on  the  naked  rock, — on 
rugged  shores,  or  among  alpine  peaks, — in  the  mine,  or  in  the 
quarry,  that  the  geologist  has  been  able  to  ply  his  vocation ;  and 
it  is  by  the  skilfiil  cx)mbination  of  facts  thus  insulated,  and  of  ex- 
posures thus  made,  that  he  is  enabled  to  deduce  the  order  and 
character  of  terrestrial  formations.  Every  opening  is,  therefore, 
his  spot  of  azure,  and  every  pit  that  is  sunk,  is  as  it  were  the 
lielescope  which  enables  him  to  look  downwards  through  th^ 
clouds  of  earth  that  obstruct  his  view.  The  system  of  Railway 
communication,  which  is  now  extending  with  such  rapidity, 
opens  up  a  wide  prospect  to  geology.  The  excavation  of  tunnjels, 
the  cutting  of  nills,  and,  indeed,  all  the  operations  connected 
with  the  formation  of  railway  hues,  expose  new  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  geologist.  The  system  of 
drainage,  too,  which  will  soon  be  general  throughout  the  king- 
dom, will  lay  open  the  more  superficial  deposits,  and  contribute 
its  contingent  to  geological  knowledge. 

In  congratulating  our  friends  on  these  new  means  of  investi- 
gation, we  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  admirable  institution,  the 
Museum  of  (Economic  Geology,  To  the  preceding,  as  well  as  to 
the  present  Government,  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  debt  of 
gratitude  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  this  establishment,  by 
placing  and  continuing  it  under  the  able  and  distinguished 
management  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche ;  and  we  rejoice  to  hear 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  only  extended  very  considerably 
the  annual  grants  to  it,  but  has  actually  sanctioned  the  construc- 
tbn  of  a  new  building  commensurate  with  the  important  object 
which  this  national  institution  embraces.  We  trust  that  this  is 
but  the  first  of  a  series  of  establishments  in  which  the  science  of 
the  country  will  be  marshalled  for  the  promotion  of  its  best  and 
highest  interests. 
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Art,  Vni.^ — Proceedings  of  the  Cmnmtmon  of  the  General  As 
smnbb/j  I  Mi  A'oretnber  1845,  relative  to  tlw  Refmal  of  Site^i 
Edinburgli,  1845. 

Petitwn  to  Parliafmnty  mitli  Appendix  of  Documents*    Edinburgh, 
1845. 
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Since  we  commenced  onr  critical  labaiirs  wc  liave  not  liitherto'l 
taken  any  direct  pait  in  tlic  Ecclesia^sticat  discussions  whicli  Iiaval 
lieen  so  prevalent  during  the  last  three  yeai's  in  the  northerili 
part  of  tlie  island.     Our  wish  and  cndeavuur  has  rather  been  tal 
reflect  opinions  and  principles  generally,  than  to  be  the  special! 
advocates  of  any  particnlar  body.     Nor  should  we^  in  all  proba-^ 
bility,  have  fountl  it  witlnn  the  scope  of  the  duties  we  have  im- 
posed uj>on  oiu-selvesj  to  enter  at  lar£re  on  the  subject  now  before 
usj  if  it  were  not  one  which,  apart  from  its  deep  local  import- 
anccj  presents  features  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  conmiunity, 
and  involves  the  most  sacred  and  elementary  social  principles. 

The  f|uestion  traly  belongs  to  a  general  class,  \\  hich  is  dailj 
acquiring  greater  urgency  and  moment — ^the  duties  of  pi-of>ert5 
in  relation  to  its  rights.  The  immense  and  engrossing  wealth! 
of  individuals  J  as  well  among  the  landed  ^  sis  the  mercantile  J 
and  manufacturing  classes^  has  led,  and  is  daily  leading,  to  ani 
accunndation  of  individual  influence  over  certain  sections  of 
the  community,  which,  unless  regulated  either  by  the  safer 
power  of  light  princi|>le  on  the  part  of  the  possessor,  or  the 
sterner  exercise  of  special  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla-m 
ture,  threatens  in  some  instances  to  neutralise  tlie  benefits  offl 
our  free  constitution,  and  to  expose  many  of  our  fellow-subjects 
to  a  dark  practical  despotism,  while  living  surrounded  by  a  blaze 
of  social  liuertj.  A 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that   Sir  James  Graham,   in  th©^ 
House  of  Commons,  while  refemng  to  some  of  those  desolating 
clearances  which  have  been  too  prevalent,  not  in  Ireland  only,^ 
but  in  other  jiarts  of  the  Kingdom,  stated  that  unless  they  could fl 
be  restrained  by  the  right  feeling  and  humanity  of  the  landlords, 
they  must  be  resti'ained  by  law.     No  doubt  it  is  in  all  respects 
a  delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  adjust  the  line  between  private 
property  and  public  right*     But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  as 
at  the  present  time  proprietors,  and  the  friends  of  proprietors^ 
are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  private  right 
of  property,  wliicli  is  superior  to  the  public  benefit,  and  that  the 
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very  laws  which  secure  the  property  of  Individtials,  do  necessa- 
rily pre-suppose  and  imply  that  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and 
the  principles  of  public  law,  have  been  first  sufficiently  provided 
for.  If,  in  the  progress  of  society,  the  safe-guards  of  the 
latter  should  come  to  be  imperfect  or  insecure,  it  is  no  invasion, 
but  the  very  condition  of  private  property,  that  they  should  be 
increased  and  strengthened  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  When 
this  becomes  necessary,  or  how  the  necessity  is  to  be  met,  is  a 
problem  which  it  requires  a  wise  and  enlightened  statesman  suc- 
cessfully to  solve,  but  is  one  which  is  daily  pressing  itself  more 
and  more  forcibly  on  the  consideration  of  our  rulers. 

The  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  of  the  Free 
Assembly,  and  the  relative  petition  to  Parliament,  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  paper,  afibrds  a  striking  illustration  of  these 
remarks. 

In  the  summer  of  1843  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  rent  in 
two  by  a  violent  convulsion.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  that  year,  and  in  presence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioner,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Moderator  read 
fix>m  the  chair  a  Protest  against  the  interference  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  the  spiritual  afiairs  of  that  Church,  as  contrary  ta 
the  Word  of  God,  and  in  violation  of  her  ecclesiastical  and 
constitutional  principles  and  privileges.  The  Protest  having 
been  read,  the  Moderator  left  the  Assembly,  accompanied  by 
126  Ministers  and  77  Elders,  who  were  Members  of  that  Assem- 
bly, and  their  Protest  was  immediately  adhered  to  by  a  body  of 
about  478  clergymen,  who,  by  a  separate  deed  of  demission, 
gave  up  their  livings,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  has 
since  been  known,  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  as 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Into  the  merits  of  this  remarkable  movement  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  entering  at  present,  as  they  in  no  ^3gree  afiect  our 
views  on  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us.  It  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  already 

fiven  an  impulse  to  thought,  feehng,  and  principle,  greater  than 
as  been  produced  by  any  event  since  the  Revolution.  We 
may,  however,  in  passmg,  remark,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  place  were  very  little  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of 
our  rulers  at  head-quarters,  and  still  less  to  the  foresight  or  wis- 
dom of  the  influential  classes  generally  in  Scotland.  Never  did 
an  occurrence  more  clearly  evince,  not  a  want  of  sympathy  merely, 
but  of  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
great  mass  of  their  countrymen,  on  the  part  of  those  who  thought 
themselves,  and  were  thought  by  others,  capable  of  advising  Go- 
vernment on  their  Scottish  policy.  Throughout  the  long  contest 
which  terminated  in  this  eventfiil  consummation,  it  had  been 
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studiuusly  impressed  upon  Govemment^ — on  Lord  Melbourne  : 
well  as  Sir  Robert  Peel — that  the  disputej  to  use  the  favourit 
phrase,  was  entirely  a  Parson^s  question^that  the  people  cared 
nothing  for  it,  and  that  the  work  of  a  few  ambitious  Churchmeii 
w*otild  be  easily  put  down  by  passive  resistance  on  the  part 
Government  J  and  by  the  active  vigour  of  the  law. 

So  would  not  their  ancestors  have  reasoned  or  counselled*  Th^ 
band  of  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentry  w4io  set  their  hand  to  the 
Covenant  two  hundred  years  before,  understood  better  of  w^Iiata 
materia]  their  countrymen  w^ere  made,  and  how^  deeply  implant 
in  their  hearts  was  their  love  of  fi^eedom  in  spiritual  matters.    Bu 
with  many  blessings  w^iich  the  Union  has  brought  with  it,  it  ha^ 
been  proiiuctive  of  ojie  element  of  evil  to  Scotland,  which  thi'eafc 
ens  consequences  of  tlangerous  tendency,  and  w^iicli  materiallyl 
tended  to  the  recent  overthrow  of  its  greatest  institution,     Ourj 
connexion  with  our  richer  sister  has  introduced  among  us,  par- 
ticularly among  our  aristocracy^  a  miserable  spirit  of  imitation- 
an  aping  of  English  flishions,  and  of  the  English  form  of  wor- 
ship as  one  of  her  fashions — so  that  over  the  honest  true  blue] 
sons  of   the  Covenant,  of  whom  oui^  peasantry  are  composed^i 
there  is  too  often  found  an  Episcopalian  landlord,  who  despisesj 
the  religion  of  liis  forefathers  as  vulgar,  and  becomes  a  fashionable 
Dissenter  in  a  Pi'esbyterian  land.     Thus  the  tie,  the  stroDgesfcj 
that  can  subsist,  between  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  has  beenl 
in  a  great  measure  broken  down,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  haa^ 
naturally  led  first  to  igiiftrance  of  popolai*  feelingSj  and  then  taj 
indifference  regai'diug  them. 

Nurtured  by  such  prejudices  as  these,  the  controversy  was] 
allowed  to  grow  and  take  head,  and  the  gi*eat  Chiu-ch  of  theJ 
nation  to  he  riven  asunder,  while  Government  looked  on  wdthj 
a])athy,  and  the  lords  and  lairds  of  Scotland  with  contempt. 
After  many  fore  warnings  the  time  of  trial  drew  near.  It  hadf 
been  announced  that  unless  redress,  full  and  ample,  were  afforded,  -j 
a  separation  fi'om  the  Estabh*shnient  was  inevitable.  The  inti- ^ 
mation  was  believed  to  be  an  empty  menace.  It  could  not  pene-4 
trate  into  the  convictions  of  these  parties  that  men  could  be  soi 
honest,  or  such  fools,  as  to  give  up  their  worldly  substance  on  a^j 
point  of  conscience.  Bets,  It  is  said,  were  cmTently  laid  as  to^ 
the  number  of  probable  seceders— some  said  five,  some  ten — ^but- 
he  who  went  as  high  as  twenty-five,  wa.s  considered  a  veiy  bold- 
and  unfortunate  speculator ;  and  assurances  of  the  most  positive  j 
natm^e  were  duly  transmitted  to  tlie  Government,  that  they  need;; 
entertain  no  kind  of  alarm  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  afliurs,  as  , 
it  was  all  a  bubble  which  would  burst  amidst  the  hiughter  of  the^ 
byes  tan  ders. 

The  hour  arrived,  and  the  prognosticators  stood  aghast  at  th^ 
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honest  reality  of  what  they  saw.  That  four  hundred  men  should 
dgree  to  leave  themselves  without  home  or  substance  in  such  a 
cause,  filled  them  with  absolute  bewilderment ;  and  the  better 
class  of  them,  on  the  first  impulse  of  surprise,  could  hardly  with- 
hold from  them  the  tribute  of  generous  admiration.  But  a  meaner 
and  more  grovelling  spirit  soon  succeeded, — the  feeling,  namely, 
to  which  all  minds,  more  or  less,  are  subject,  and  to  which  narrow 
minds  are  very  prone — the  irritation  consequent  on  disappointed 
expectation  and  confident  prophecies  absurdly  falsified  by  the 
event.  The  men  who  could  have  forgiven,  and  who  would  have 
forgotten,  a  recreant  recantation  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church,  could  not  forgive  their  triumphant  honesty,  and  their 
noble  testimony  to  what  they  held  as  truth.  So  has  this  feeling 
rankled  and  found  its  farther  development  in  their  conduct  at 
this  day, — 

"  Necdum  etiam  causae  irarum,  saevique  dolores 
Exciderant  animo." 

After  the  crisis  there  still  remained  an  expectation  in  the  minds 
of  many,  that  however  absurdly  disinterested  the  ministers  might 
be,  the  people  would  be  as  indifferent  as  they  had  believed,  and 
represesntea  that  they  were.  How  this  delusion  has  been  falsi- 
fied all  Europe  knows.  The  people  have  flocked  in  thousands 
round  the  out-going  ministers.  They  have  built  600  places  of 
worship  in  the  space  of  three  years.  The  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try proverbially  poor,  they  have  raised  in  the  same  space  of  time 
about  a  million  of  money,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  They  have  not  only 
raised  from  year  to  year  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  their  minis- 
ters, but  in  the  course  of  last  year  alone  they  raised  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  missionary  and  charitable  objects. 
The  institution  has  become  a  great  national  feature,  one  of  the 
most  salient  characteristics  of  the  country,  which  strikes  the  eye 
of  even  the  most  casual  traveller.  Its  vigour  and  innate  energy 
have  surpassed  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  as  they  have  dis- 
appointed the  predictions  of  failure  and  defeat. 

One  might  have  expected  that  this  great  experiment,  if  it  met 
with  opposition,  woiJd  at  least  have  been  manfully  and  openly 
opposed.  The  sight  of  their  recent  antagonists  deprived  by  their 
own  spontaneous  act  of  all  pecuniary  resources,  and  left  to  strug- 
gle for  bare  subsistence,  would  have  disarmed  an  enemy  of  veiy 
moderate  generosity.  But  the  Free  Church  has  required 
no  forbearance  of  the  kind.  She  has  asked  no  favour  at  the 
hands  of  any  one,  and  has  been  found  as  ready  and  able  to 
repel  assaults,  as  to  maintain  her  own  position  among  the 
people.     The  only  difficulty  with  which  she  has  had  to  contend 
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has  not  been  rleficiency  of  fantis,  nor  want  of  zeal  among  liQj 
[  people,  nor  want  of  ability  among  her  pasturs,  nor  any  of  thos 
elements  from  which  the  youth  of  an  institution  might  he  cj 
Ipected  to  siifftfr.      But  those  who  did  their  best  to  make 
impossible  for  her  ministers  to  remain  m  the  Estabhsliment,  havj 
not  thought  it  beneath  tlieir  principles  as  Christian  men,  oi 
their  duty  as  members  of  a  social  community,  to  use  their  right 
of  property  for  tlie  miserable  purpose  of  obstnicting  tlieir  rainiq 
trations.     In  other  words,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  wheix?  i 
)  palish  is  the  entire  property  of  one  or  more  proprietors  of  tlifl 
class,  a  pitiful  war  of  annoyance  has  been  carried  on,  by  refusing 
the  few  roods  of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  ehui*ch  for  the  wofl 
ship  of  Gudj  and  a  inanse  for  the  decent  residence  of  the  minister 
when  these  are  requested  not  as  a  gratuity,  but  for  a  fair  pric 
as  an  ordinary  transaction  between  seller  and  purchaser. 

No  higher  tribute  couhl  possibly  be  paid  to  the  dce{>seate 

fopularity  of  tho  Free  Chmvh  than  this  course  of  conducti^ 
lad  it  not  been  so,  the  cause  might  have  been  left  to  fall  bj 
Its    own    weight,    without    the    use    of    any    such    weapons J 
and  it   is  fortunate  that  on  one    hand   the    power  tlius  exeii 
cised,  is  of  limited  extent,  aud,  on  the  other,  that  comparativelj 
few  proprietor  have  thought   such  a   course   befitting   then 
Like  all  institutions  in  similar  circumstances,  the  Free  Churc 
has  unly  shot  the  higher,  and  struck  its  roots  the  deeper,  froij 
this   partial  obstruction.     J3nt  tliat  is   no  reason  wdiy  conduq 
which  is  lowering  to  our  national  cliaracter,  and  in  all  respect) 
30  unworthy,  should  not  be  stigniatize<l  -^vith  the  obloqny  it  d^ 
perves, — the  more  especially  as  in  the  instances  to  wdnch  it  ei 
tends,  it  is  accompanied  witli  a  degree  of  pei'sonal  hardship  1 
the  most  opf>ressive  and  distressing  nature* 

Against  what  princi]>Ies  or  what  men  is  it  thought  justifiahl| 
or  decent  to  pursue  tins  conduct  ?     The  doctrines  preached- 
the  standards  professed— are  achnittedly  the  same  as  they  wer 
when  these  men  belonged  to  the  Church  established  by  la^ 
These  persecutors  have  not  the  excuse  of  any  diffei^ence  of  do 
trine  between  them  and  the  objects  of  tlieir  dishke.     The  Coi^ 
fession  of  Faith  is  professed  as  well  by  Free  ChiuThmeii  as  b^ 
members  of  the  Establishment;  and  it  is  conceded,  we  beUevj 
that  evangelical  truth  is  laithfully  and  soundly  preached  througll 
out  the  SIX  hundred  congregntions  of  the  Free  Church,     On 
would  think  that,  by  any  man  of  right  feeling,  the  addition  of  si 
hundred  well  appointed  ministers,  labouring  faithfully  in  the^ 
sacred  calling,  would  have  been  liaQed  as  a  national  blessinfi 
however  erroneous  their  views  might  be  supposed  to  be  on  que| 
tions  of  Churcli  Government.  I 

And  thi?  m^n  by  whom  this  step  was  taken,  and  against  who^ 
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so  much  bitterness  has  since  been  evinced,  were,  without  dis- 
pute, and  without  disparagement  to  those  who  remained  behind, 
the  very  flower  of  the  Church.  The  most  venerable  for  piety, 
the  most  renowned  for  talent,  the  most  celebrated  of  preachers, 
the  most  vigorous  in  council  and  debate,  followed  the  withdraw- 
ing standard.  The  Free  Church  carried  with  them,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  every  name  which  could  have  lent  strength  to  her 
deliberations,  or  added  reputation  to  her  body.  Almost  all  the 
leaders  who  had  adorned  the  Church  by  their  zeal  for  the  truth  of 
God,  shed  lustre  over  the  catalogue  of  that  noble  muster-rolL 
One  might  have  thought  that  this  fact  itself  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  these  men,  even  if  they  were  somewhat 
quixotic  and  overchivalrous  in  their  notions  of  principle,  were 
not  men  to  be  hounded  down  as  pestilent  agitators  or  distur- 
bers of  the  public  peace.  When  it  is  recollected,  too,  how  often, 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  political  influence  of  these  Church 
leaders  has  been  invoked  for  party  purposes  by  Peers  and  Minis- 
ters, and  in  what  strains  of  eulogy,  in  days  not  very  distant,  they 
themselves  were  spoken  of  in  high  places,  it  seems  singularly 
unsuitable  that  their  independent  exertions  for  spiritual  freedom, 
which  contained  no  element  of  legitimate  offence  to  any  one, 
should  meet  from  such  quarters  with  obstructions  of  a  description 
so  childish  and  unmanly. 

We  intend  to  go  through  one  or  two  prominent  instances  of 
this  course  of  conduct,  and  we  know  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  visited  with  the  reprobation  it  deserves,  because  unhappily  it 
has  been  pursued  by  parties  respectable  in  character,  and  high  in 
station. 

We  begin  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  we  take  him  first| 
both  because  he  is  a  deep  offender  in  this  matter,  and  because, 
from  his  station,  his  otherwise  amiable  character,  and  his  undoubt- 
ed popularity,  his  example  has  been  more  pernicious  even  than 
his  practice.  With  the  smaller  tribe  of  tyrants  the  Duke's 
name  is  a  tower  of  strength.  They  think  they  cannot  be  wrong, 
and  are  sure  to  be  in  fashion,  if  they  persecute  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  we  fear  this  feeling  extends 
even  to  quarters  which  ought,  from  their  position,  to  be  far 
above  it.  We  therefore  commence  with  him,  as  the  head  and 
front  of  this  offending.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  an  example  of 
more  inexcusable  and  thorough  persecution,  since  fire  and  sword 
fell  out  of  use  as  weapons  of  conversion.  The  days  are  gone  by 
when  a  man  dare  persecute  by  open  violence.  The  bayonet  and 
the  faggot  would  be  too  strong  for  modem  tastes.  But  with 
such  weapons  as  the  usages  of  society  permit  him  to  employ,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  persecutes  just  as  heartily  as  ever  did  a.priest 
walking  by  the  §ide  of  a  victim  in  an  auto-da-f6. 
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Tliere  is  the  less  excuse   for   liirUj  because  no  man   among 
tlic  patrons  of  Scotland   dispensed  his  patronage    more   libe- 
rally among  the  ministers  who  have  seceded   than  himself.     If 
we  mistake   not,  he  was  to   a  considerable   extent   under  th^ 
advice,  in  his  ecclesiastical  njipointrucnts,  of  some  of  the  mo^H 
celebrated  leaders  of  the  Free  ChurclL     He  certainly  must  ha\^H 
chosen  the  ministers  he  appointed^not  for  their  opinions  on  Cliurcli 
Government,  which  were  alwiiys  well  known,  but  for  their  faithful 
preaching  of  the  Word  ;  and  no  man  shewed  more  countenance 
or  favour  to  the  Evim^elical  section  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
at  the  time  when  thfit  Church  was  inclined  to  favour  the  political 
views  of  the  party  to  which  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  attachai^H 
He  cannotj    therefore,  pretend  to   consider  these  very  personl^^ 
preaching  the  same  doctdncs,  andmaiiitaininp  the  same  opinions, 
as  parties  whom  it  is  Ins  duty  to  put  down  as  jjernicious  to  the 
public.     It  is  and  can  lie  with  hiiu  nothing  l>ut  a  miserable  sjiirit 
of  party  whichj   in  an  ill-advised  hour,  induced   him  to  plot' 
bitnself  to  a  course  from  which  he  thinks  he  cannot  now  retn 
with  diirnity  or  «j[race. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  proprietor  of  the  whole  parish 
Oanobie,   in    Dumfries* sli ire,   wliicli  is    ten   miles   long  by 
broad,  and  contains  31)1)0  inhabitants,    A]>plication  for  a  site  was 
sent  to  the  Duke  by  a  petition  signed  by  1U83  persons  in  May 
I844j  to  which  petition  uo  answer  was  returned.     A  petition  was 
also  sent  from  tlie  Free  Presbytery  of  Lockerby  in  behalf  of  tl. 
congregation,  in   May  1844,  the  receipt  of  wdiich  was  men 
acknowledged.    The  committee  of  the  congregation  made  [mothi 
application  for  a  site  in  July  1844,  and  to  it  a  verbal  refusal  wj 
given  thi'ougli  the  Duke's  f<ictor,  and  at  the  same  time,  jiermi 
sion  granted  to  erect  a  tent,  on  the  condition  that  it  was  not 
be  considered  pcnjianent.     The  only  Free  Churches  in  the  dis- 
trict are  at  Langholm,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  at  Half  Morton, 
a  distance  of  four  miles.     The   number  of  families  adhering 
to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  npwards  of  ItJO,  comprising 
600  to  800  individuals.     The  congregation  first  assembled  in  a 
close  on  the  roadside  in  the  month  of  August  1843,  thereafter  on 
a  piece   of  waste  moss,  nnder  a  canvass  tent,  mitil  interdicted_ 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  the  IGth  October  1843* 
ning  on  Sal)bath,  the  5th  November  1843,  they  assembled 
the  cross-roads  at  Hollows,  and  worshipped  there  in  the  open  a 
during  the  winter  months,  and  until  the  Thursday  before  t 
first  Sabbath  of  July  1844,  when  the  sacrament  of  the  Lon 
Sujiper  was  dispensed  in  an  adjoining  field,  witli  permission  oft! 
Duke  of  BuccIcikJl     After  tlnit  jseriod  they  assembled  one  Sa 
bath  on  the  public  rond,  and  therenfter  in  a  field  adjoining  tf 
road^  also  with  pennission  of  his  Grace.     Tliey  now  meet  ft 
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worship  in  a  tent  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  erect  in  a 
convenient  spot,  and  which  they  first  occupied  on  20th  January 
1844.  The  tenure  of  occupation  is  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  tenant  of  the  ground.  Thus,  for 
upwards  of  two  years  were  these  poor  people  compelled  to  meet 
for  worship  in  cross  roads,  summer  and  winter,  with  no  protec- 
tion whatever  from  the  elements ;  and  even  now,  the  precarious 
shelter  of  a  tent,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Grace,  is  the  utmost  extent 
of  comfort  which  he  designs  to  allow  them. 

A  similar  case  occurs  in  the  district  of  Wanlockhead,  which  is 
also  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and  of  which  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch is  sole  proprietor.  The  population  of  the  village  of  Wan- 
lockhead is  800,  of  whom  full  three-fourths  came  out  with  the 
minister  at  the  Disruption  of  the  Establishment  in  May  1843. 
The  congregation  have  ever  since  been  compelled  to  worship  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  place  where  they  meet  is  the  highest  in- 
habited land  in  Scotland,  being  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  canvass  tent  was  at  one  time  erected,  but  it  was  blown 
down  and  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  is  proprietor  of  Wanlockhead  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict. The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  is  proprietor  of  Leadhills,  which 
is  distant  two  miles.  There  are  274  communicants  in  con- 
nexion with  the  congregation,  and  of  these  50  belong  to  Lead- 
hills.  There  are  130  persons  above  twelve  years  of  age  belong- 
ing to  the  congregation,  over  and  above  the  communicants, 
making  the  number  of  adherents  of  the  Free  Church  upwards 
of  400.  The  minister's  family  reside  in  Dumfries,  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  has  the  use  of  a  very 
small  hired  room  in  the  village  of  Wanlockhead. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  very  graphic  accoimt  of  the 
situation  of  the  congregation  from  an  eye-witness,  communicated 
to  us  under  the  title  of  "Notes  from  an  unpublished  Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  the  Soutli  of  Scotland,"  which  gives  a  singularly 
interesting  picture  of  this  meritorious  and  unworthily-treated 
people. 

"  Having  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  hardships  which  some  congrega- 
tions of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  suffered  from  being  driven 
to  worship  in  the  open  air,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  ground  for 
their  churches,  I  readily  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
one  of  their  field-preachings,  as  they  are  termed.  I  had  frequently 
read  descriptions  of  such  scenes,  but  I  felt  anxious  to  judge,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  my  own  observation,  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  per-  • 
sons  who  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  this  hardship.  It  was 
stated  in  the  local  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Candlish,  a  well  known 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  in  Edinburgh,  was  to  preach  at  the  mining 
village  of  Wanlockhead  on  the  Ist  of  March  ;  and  as  the  weather  ha« 
been  previously  very  fine,  I  set  out  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
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able  to  satisfy  my  curiubitj  at  a  rety  moderate  risk  q(  cold  aad  dia 
comfort. 

*•  I  soon  tliscovered  tbat  the  state  of  tlie  barometer  in  the  low  countr 
is  a  very  fallible  guide  to  wbat  one  may  expect  to  meet  witli  in  tb 
liigber  regions  wbero  ^\''aulorlvliead  ia  situate.     That  village  is  in  DaniJ 
fricssbirc,  in  tlie  centre  of  tbe  uiountains  whicb  separate  Lauarkshii 
from  Dumfriesshire,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  near  where  these  counJ 
ties  meet.     It  ia  at  least  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  gromid  can  bo  catlod  cultivated  in  a  placo  where  oats  are  onl^ 
grown  to  be  cut  green  as  food  for  cattlo^  Wanlockhead  enjoys  the  did 
ti  net  ion,  it  ia  said,  of  being  tlic  highest  cultivated  ground  in  Scotland. 

^'  The  service  was  to  commence  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  Wanlockhead,  anfl 
on  the  read  between  it  and  Leadhills,  (another   village  of  the  Baa 
doecription  about  two  miles  to  t!io  aonth  of  Wanlockhead,)  I  overtool 
a  number  nf  people  travelling  with  the  same  object  05  myself,  but  appa 
rently  much  more  regardless  of  tlie  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  slu'ouded 
in  a  thick  mist,  against  which  we  had  to  etruggle.     Before  I  reached 
Wanlockhead,  I  was  wet  through,  as  were  many  of  those  whom  I  theri 
"  "otmd  a'^sembled  round  a  canvases  tent,  under  which  I  understood  seP 
iTice   had  for  a  few  weeks  previously  been  performed.      To  mo  iQ 
Bppeared  very  evident  that  by  no  process  of  packing  could  the  tent  1 
tiadc  to  contain  above  one-third  of  the  people  now  assembled  about  it 
fiany  of  whom,  I  was  informed,  had  come  from  considerable  distaucesrj 
I  began  to  think  tlmt,  after  all^  my  journey  would  be  a  fruitless  one,  for  il 
never  entered  into  my  imagination  that  oven  if  Dr.  Candlish  were  per* 
f»uaded  to  preacli  in  the  open  air  in  sucli  weather,  lje  would  find  a  congro 
^gation  to  listen  to  him.     After  some  deliberation  among  the  elders,  ilj 
seemed  to  be  settled  nnanimously  that  the  tent  would  not  hohl  all  the  con^* 
gregation  ;  and  they  began  immediately  to  weml  their  way  down  the  ra 
vine,  on  tlie  side  of  which  the  village  of  Wanlockhead  stands,  towards  i 
much  smaller  ravine  about  500  ortjOOyardsdistantj  at  the  farthest  and 
narrowest  end  of  which  I  observed  something  like  a  largo  sentry  boxJ 
half  open  in  the  front,  and  raised  on  poles  some  four  or  five  feet  abov0 
Jibe  ground,     I  v/as  told^  in  answer  to  my  intjuiries  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  movement,  that '  the  Doctor  was  going  to  preach  at  the  old  tent*- 
my  informant  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  object  I  have  jus 
described,  where,  till  within  a  few  weeks,  he  said  the  congregation  had 
assembled  for  more  thun  two  years  and  a  half.     I  ventured  to  observfl 
how  very  unsuitable  the  weather  now  was  for  having  a  sermon  in  the 
open  air,  but  he  said  they  Iiad  seen  "^  many  a  waur  Sabbath  than  tlii4l 
since  they  came  out  bye,'  or,  in  other  words,  since  the  congregation  had 
left  the  Established  CUnnch.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed^ 
I  obser^^ed  tliat  many  of  the  irdiabitants  brought  out  chairs  and  stools  froi 
their  houses^  which  they  placed  among  the  shingle  in  front  of  the  wooden, 
•tent  or  pulpit.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  seated  them-? 
selves  on  the  rocky  sides  of  the  ravine,  which  rose  abruptly  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  platform  on  which  the  tent  stood,  within  a  short  distanc 
of  it.     The  place  was  well  j»rotected  from  the  blast;  but  that   onlyl 
seemed  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  rain,  which  continued  to  pour 
down  unceasingly  during  the  lumr  and  three  quarters  which  the  service" 
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lasted.  I  was  accommodated  with  half  a  chair  on  the  level  ground, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  striking  scene  around  me.  The  con- 
gregation on  that  occasion  (its  numbers  having  been  increased  by  the 
fame  of  the  preacher)  consisted  of  about  1000  persons,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge.  The  men  were,  generally  speaking,  either  miners  or  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  with  some  sprinkling  of  the  middle  classes 
among  them.  They  were  well  and  suitably  dressed,  and  most  of  them 
wore  the  gray  plaid  of  that  district.  There  wds  an  evident  desire  to 
get  as  near  the  tent  as  possible  ;  and  before  the  service  commenced,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  serious  appearance  of  the  assembly,  like 
people  engaged  in  serious  meditation. 

"  The  face  of  nature  in  these  mountains  could  have  been  little  changed 
froiii  the  time  that  the  banner  of  the  Covenant  waved  among  them 
ticarly  two  centuries  ago ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  there  was 
nothing  wanting  to  complete  a  picture  of  a  conventicle  of  those  times 
of  persecution,  but  the  rude  weapons  of  their  warfare,  and  the  scoiits 
on  the  distant  hills  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
penalties  Under  which  the  Covenanters  suffered  are  blotted  from  the 
statute-book.  Nonconformity  to  the  state  religion  has  ceased  to  be  ^ 
crime.  Religious  toleration  is  inseparably  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of 
the  constitution.  The  preference  of  the  congregation  of  Wanlockhead 
for  the  Free  Church  is  neither  illegal  nor  immoral ;  and  why,  therefore, 
should  they  be  exposed  to  these  hardships  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions?  The  refusal  of  ground  for  their  church,  which  involved 
these  consequences,  struck  me  as  a  manifest  violation  of  the  principles 
of  religious  toleration.  The  same  Constitution  entitles  them  to  liberty 
of  conscifetice,  that  protects  and  secures  their  landlord  in  the  possession 
of  his  honours  and  estates.  By  which  of  these  two  parties,  1  thought, 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  violated  and  contemned  ?  By  those 
who  claimed  religious  liberty,  or  by  him  who  persecuted  them  for  it  ? 

"  While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind,  Dr.  Candlish 
had  ascended  the  pulpit.  I  had  seen  him  in  former  days  in  a  handsome 
church,  surrounded  by  a  fashionable  audience.  There  was  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  two  ;  positions.  He  seemed  to  adapt  himself 
equally  well  to  either,  though  I  fancied  I  could  discover  something 
mingling  with  his  address  here  which  unites  those  by  a  common  sym- 
pathy who  have  struggled  and  suffered  together  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
I  need  not  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  sermon.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  its  effect  was  such,  that  I  wonderfully  soon  forgot  that  I  was  not 
sitting  in  a  church.  It  had  no  allusion  to  the  peculiar  and  trying 
circumstances  of  the  congregation.  The  text — 2  Tim.  ii.  19,  the 
latter  clause  of  the  verse — is  one  which  unites  the  sublimest  views  of 
the  unseen  realities  of  another  world  with  the  practical  duties  of  this 
life ;  and  I  remember  being  particularly  struck  with  the  suitableness  of 
the  illustrations  to  the  circumstances  and  mode  of  life  of  many  of  the 
audience.  The  utmost  attention  prevailed  throughout.  The  incessant 
pelting  of  the  rain  on  the  umbrellas  was  the  only  audible  interruption. 
The  service  concluded  as  it  began,  with  a  prayer  and  a  psalm,  and  the 
congregation  dispersed.  There  was  a  collection  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  cany^ssteUt,  and  when  I  put  my  contribution  into  the  plate,  it 
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was  half  full  of  water.  I  belie vc,  from  wliat  I  afterwards  beard  of  the 
eflect  of  the  sernioTi,  th^it  tbe  caiji^nvgation  wuiiM  gla^lly  have  enJurei 
a  f?imilar  wetting  next  Sunday  for  the  Bake  of  such  aaother.  I  eotirely 
aicrecd  with  them.  Yet  I  hnd  a  painful  ffireboding  that  among  theiu 
there  might — indeed  muBt — he  some  of  too  delii-atD  il  frame  to  bcaf^ 
sai'h  an  exposare  with  impunity^  and  some  in  whom  U  would  ripei 
iato  deadly  activity  the  iseeda  of  incipient  disease. 

"  3ry  cariofcity  was  nitlier  exeited  than  satisfied  by  what  I  had  jii 
Been,  I  devoted  some  short  time  to  making  aecjuaintance  with  th( 
villagory  of  Wan  lock  head  and  Leadhills,  I  found  them,  aa  might  li^J 
expected,  a  pritnitive  race,  hat  very  intelligent  ou  general  subjeet.%  atf 
well  as  ou  that  which  was  evidently  of  chief  interest  at  present ; — I 
mean  what  is  called  the  Church  question  which  issued  in  the  sepuratioa 
o  f  t  h  e  Free  C  h  u  rch ,  Th  rce  -  fo  u  rt  h  s  o  f  t  h  e  i  n  h  abi  tan  is  of  Wan  lock  h  ead, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  of  LeadhilJs  belonged  to  it.  They 
formed  one  congregation  under  the  char^'e  of  the  minister  of  Wanloek- 
head^  one  of  those  who,  at  the  Disruption^  had  been  faithful  to  Lis  prin- 
ciples, 1  visited  him  in  bia  miserable  ajiartment,  the  ouly  one  he  could 
prociLTe.  llis  wife  <Tnd  family  arc  forced  to  reside  at  Dumfries,  thirty 
miles  distant.  The  Duke  of  Bucclcuch  h  the  sole  proprietor  of  Wan- 
lockhead  and  tfie  surrounding  wildornesa.  The  lead  mines  are  not  now 
let  as  formerly;  they  are  worked  by  his  Grace,  and  the  villagers  are  la 
hii?  immediate  employment.  They  aje  his  servants.  They  build  or 
excavate  their  houses,  l>ut  they  Iiave  no  right  to  the  ground,  and  thej 
are  removalile  at  hia  ^Trace's  plea>sure*  Of  any  kin^Iness  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Duke  they  spoke  with  gratitude,  and  of  his  intolerance 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  They  are  a  reading  and  thinking  people. 
In  both  villages  pulilic  libraries,  under  judicious  regal atiou^  and  under 
popular  nninagemeutj  have  existed  for  about  a  century^  and  the  boolcs 
appeur  to  be  well  chosen.  Their  preference  for  the  Free  Church  is 
plainly  the  result  of  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  distinctive  prin- 
cipleSj  and  of  a  religious  belief  of  their  being  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures.  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  refusal  of  sites  for  Frco 
Ciuirchcs  defendeil  on  the  ground  that  the  congregations  which  re- 
quired them  were  deluded^  or  inHuenced  by  interested  motives.  It  is 
a  had  reason  under  any  ci re u ins trt rices,  fiir  it  assumes  the  right  of  onis 
man  to  decide  on  tike  sincerity  of  the  religious  profession  of  his  neigh- 
bour, which  h  the  prerogative  of  God  only.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  principles  of  religiouB  toleration.  But  even  tJiat  reason,  bad  as  it 
is,  is  inapplicable  here;  fm*  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which 
people  have  less  to  gain  and  more  to  lose  as  regards  worldly  advan- 
tages, by  nonconformity  to  the  Established  Church,  than  the  eongrega 
tion  of  Wanlockbead*  Isolated  from  the  world — without  encouratre. 
meat  and  support^at  the  risk  of  loss  of  employment  and  ejection  fr 
tlieir  bouies,  they  have»  for  conscience  sake,  braved  the  displeasure  of  a 
master  otherwit^e  kind  and  liberal.  For  two  and  a  half  years  they 
have  submitted  tu  hardships  greater  than  any  I  witnessed;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  prepared  to  submit  to  any  trials  and  suffenng 
in  the  same  cause  I  left  them  with  feelings  of  admiration  for  their 
oonstancy,  and  sorrow  for  their  .suflei'Ings.     I  was  conviuccil  from  what 
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I  had  seen  and  heard  that  although  the  laws  under  which  the  cove- 
nanting inhabitants  of  these  mountains  had  suffered  were  happily  ex- 
tinct, there  still  remained  enough  of  the  spirit  in  which  these  laws  were 
conceived  and  executed,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  grateful  reflection  that 
the  power  of  persecution  was  limited  to  the  refusal  of  sites — no  small 
power  either.  The  national  voice  has  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
making  farther  provision  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  Parliament  votes  annually  many  thousand  pounds 
for  the  erection  of  churches.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  people  are 
not  desirous  of  receiving  religious  instruction.  But  here,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  thirsting  after  it,  and  determined  to  have  the  Gospel  whatever 
personal  suffering  it  may  cost  them.  And  here  also  is  a  landlord  as  reso- 
lutely bent  on  defeating  their  object,  and  doing  all  that  lies  in  his  power 
to  convince  them  that  religion  is  not  a  relation  between  the  individual 
man  and  his  Maker,  unless  it  be  established  and  sustained  through  the 
medium  of  a  State-endowed  Church. 

"  I  cannot  find  time  to  describe  Leadhills.  The  general  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  Wanlockhead.  The  blight  of  intolerance  has  fallen  on  it  also. 
Leadhills  is  the  property,  I  believe,  of  the  Hopetoun  family.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  add  to  their  inconsistency,  like  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleucb,  in  refusing  ground  for  Free  Churches,  by  being  themselves 
Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  or  how  that  matter  stands. 
But  I  believe  that  ground  at  Leadhills  for  that  purpose  has  been  re- 
fused, and  I  was  informed  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  Dr.  Candlish 
preached  at  Wanlockhead,  he  was  denied  even  the  poor  shelter  of  a 
stable  to  preach  in  at  Leadhills,  so  fearful  was  the  tenant  of  violating 
the  intolerant  law  of  the  district." 

We  could  not  add  by  any  description  of  ours  to  this  truthful 
delineation.  We  understand  that  as  one  way  of  proclaiming  the 
unjust  treatment  thus  endured,  and  of  handing  the  oppressor 
down  to   a  questionable   immortality,  there  are   about    to   be 

Eublished  sketches  of  the  scenes  at  Canobie  and  Wanlock- 
ead.  We  have  seen  the  orimnal  sketches,  which  are  already 
advertised  for  publication.  The  scene  at  Wanlockhead  is  of  a 
most  striking  description.  It  is  a  valley  formed  by  the  water- 
course of  a  small  leaping  burn,  which  comes  tumbling  down 
from  the  rocky  basin  of  the  mountains,  rising  in  stony  peaks 
among  the  mists.  No  tree  is  in  sight,  nor  any  dwelling, 
bat  some  rude  huts,  ill-calculated  to  stand  the  blasts  of  that  in- 
clement atmosphere.  Along  the  rough  road,  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivulet,  there  are,  winding  up  the  glen,  groups  of  country 
people,  whiliB  the  clouds  hanging  over  the  mountain  tops  give  no 
mdistinct  presage  of  the  accustomed  storm.  Far  up  the  glen,  at 
the  base  of  a  precipice,  which  serves  partly  to  shelter  it  from  the 
blast,  the  preaching  tent  is  represented,  round  which,  regardless 
of  the  elements,  this  constant  and  stedfast  congregation  have 
now  for  three  seasons  worshipped.    As  a  work  of  art,  the  drawing 


13  highly  ereditable  to  the  artist,  and  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the 
general  wildness  of  the  scene,  deti-act  nothing  from  the  snbject] 
as  material  for  a  paintin  tr,  however  little  they  may  add  to  the 
comfort  of  a  congregation .     We  trust  that  this  memorial  of  tho  ] 
intrepid  resolution  uf  the  peasantry  of  Scotlandj  under  eircum- 
Ptances  more  tryin*^   than   the   most  exciting  battle-field,  inaj*l 
find  its  way  to  many  a  cottage  hearth,  and  long  keep  alive  theif  j 
memory  in  the  admiration  oi  onr  country. 

But  what  excuse^  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  to  be  made  for  thai 
author  of  all  this  distress  and  suffering  ?   In  sober  earnest,  is  the  | 
refusal  to  allow  tliese  poor  unoHeiiding  people  some  thirty  square  i 
yards  within  the  parish  to  build  a  church,  for  which  they  are 
ready  to  pay,  any  thing  hot  the  rankest  and  most  palpable  per- 
secntion'f     Can  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  pretend  tbat  the  tree 
Church  is  tolerated  witliin  this  parish,  when,  by  his  own  deli  be-  ' 
rate  act,  or  refusal  to  actj  which  is  the  same  thing,  no  one  can 
ventm-e  to  exercise  the  tolerated  religion  except  at  the  danger  of  | 
his  life.    Is  it  lit  or  decent  tliataged  women,  or  delicate  maidens, 
or  chihlren  of  tender  years,  or  old  men,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  many  summers,  should  stand  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  exposed 
to  such  a  tempest  as  would  deter  most  scions  of  nobility  from 
their  pleasure,  or  else  forego  their  own  iree  choice  of  that  form 
of  worsliip  which  they  believe  consonant  to   God's  word?     Ig 
this  not  persecution  i     If  every  Protestant  proprietor  in   Ii*e- 
hmd  were  to  refuse  space  for  a  Catholic  Chapel^  ^^^^J  months 
wonld  not  elapse  before  the  walls  of  Parliament  rang  with  indig- 
nant remonstrances,  if  the  people  themselves  did  not,  as  they  are 
too  much  inclineil  to  do,  take  their  redress  into  their  own  hantL 
Patriots  wonld  declaim  on,  and  ministers  would  legislate  for,  tho 
intolerable  ojtpression.     But  the  Scottish  peasant  is  of  an  all-en- 
dm^ing  character.     Violence  is  foreign  to  him  until  violence  is 
used  against  him.     But  as  Mr.  Speirs  w^ell  said,  in  his  eloquent 
eech  in  the  Commission  of  the   General  Assembly,  there  is 

oppression  which  renders  a  man,  aye,  anJ  a  wise  man,  mad ; 
and  it  is  the  reverse  of  all  justice,  as  well  as  of  all  prudence,  to 
strain  the  power  of  endm-ance  to  the  very  point  of  breaking. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  probably  imagines  himself  removed 
by  his  position  from  being  the  victim  of  such  caprices  as  he  him- 
self practises.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  certainly  is  the  last  man 
that  shoidd  so  deal  with  conscientious  dissent.  What  is  the  pre- 
tence on  which  he  professes  to  keep  up  this  law  of  exclusion 
against  the  Free  C'hurch  ?  Why,  that  it  is  inimical  to  the 
L  stab  lis  hcd  Church  of  Scotland*  Of  this  pretence  w'e  shall 
speak  immediately.  But  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  himself  is  a 
dissenter,  belonging  to  a  body  of  dissent  in  tins  country  which 
refuses  to  recognize  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  Church  at  all. 
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Nay,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  pretending  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Establishment  on  the  heights  of  Wanlockhead,  he  has, 
to  the  great  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Establishment,  built, 
and  now  very  keenly  patronises,  an  Episcopalian  Chapel  at  Dal- 
keith. We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Duke  and  his  Episcopal 
Chapel.  Let  him  follow  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  but 
let  him  permit  others  the  free  exercise  of  their's.  If  the 
Duke  lived  in  a  Papist  country,  and  were  not  blessed  with 
a  private  chaplain,  he  would  hardly  consider  his  religion  to- 
lerated if  he  were  not  allowed  a  foot  of  land  for  a  place  of 
warship.  Or  what  would  he  think,  if,  driven  for  health  to  some 
watering-place  in  Scotland,  crowded  with  members  of  his  own 
faith,  he  were  unfortunately  to  pitch  his  tent  within  the  domain 
of  some  descendant  of  Old  Burley,  who  would  not  suffer  the  sha- 
dow of  black  prelacy  to  fall  upon  his  land  I  Would  the  Duke 
and  his  suite  go  to  the  hill-side  ?  We  trow  not ;  but  they  would 
sit  at  home  and  inveigh  with  just  reprobation  at  the  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
But  it  is  said  the  Free  Churchmen  are  violent  in  their  lan- 

f;uage.  They  have  expressed  animosity  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
and.  They  have  stirred  up  ill  and  dissension  among  families. 
Therefore,  concludes  the  Duke,  they  shall  have  no  shelter  on  my 
estate. 

But  suppose  all  this  were  true,  does  the  Diike  al^^dys  act  on 
this  principle  ?  Do  no  other  sects  but  the  Free  Church  use  strong 
language?  Do  the  Anglo-Catholics,  as  they  call  themselves, 
maintain  and  support  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  established  by 
law,  or  does  the  Duke  refuse  his  countenance  to  all  whose  prin- 
ciples are  opposed  to  that  Establishment?  Have  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  stirred  Up  no  dissensions  in  families  ? 

"  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas." 

But  farther,  as  to  the  violent  language  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  pretence  and  handle  which  his  Grace  makes  of  it  to  justify 
these  intolerable  doings.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  so 
great  a  convulsion,  men  driven  by  the  strong  hand  of  oppression, 
as  they  thought  it,  should  tamely  sacrifice  house  and  home,  and 
all  they  held  dear,  without  feeling  the  impulses  of  worldly  irrita- 
tion. Few  dukes  or  barons,  we  venture  to  say,  would  stand  the 
loss  of  all  things  for  conscience  sake,  with  perfect  equanimity.  But 
truly  it  moves  our  indignation  forcibly  to  see  a  man,  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  clothed  in  ermine,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuries  of  refined  life,  luxurious  even  in  his  devotions,  when  charged 
with  exposing  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures,  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and  sending  down,  for 
all  he  knows,  men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens,  to  a 
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premature  [^rave,  stand  vii>  in  the  assembly  of  his  peers,  and  pro- 
DfHiiice  himself  not  irmoceiit  only,  but  grievous! v^  wronged^  be- 
cause on  some  occasion  he  had  been  oalled  some  hard  name — 
because  some  one  had,  some  where,  termed  him  a  Godless  tyrant  | 
It'  in  the  |>inching  misery  of  some  winter  snow-storm,  such  a  word 
had  mingled  with  tlic  devotions  of  Wiudockhead,  wliiJe  none  coukl 
cimimend  or  justify,  might  not  some  excuse^  the  weak  humanity 
wliich  [>rompted  it  i  It  had  been  well  for  Wanloekhead  if  hard 
words  nad  been  all  they  had  to  sufl'er  from  liis  Grace,  But  after 
all^  weak  and  impotent  as  the  conclusion  was,  the  result  was  even 
Biore  miserable.  For  it  turned  out  that  the  rumour  wliieh  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Duke  was  untrue— that  he  never  had 
been  called  a  Godless  tyrant,  and  the  Duke,  we  believe,  acknow- 
ledged his  error  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  although  so  faintly 
as  not  to  roacli  tlie  ears  of  the  reporters*  Nevertheless,  no  church 
is  yet  [)ermitted  to  be  built  in  Canobie,  and  the  people  in  Wan- 
lock  head  still  worship  in  alternate  sunshine  and  storm,  ■ 

So  stands  the  controversy  lietween  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ^ 
and  the  people  of  Canobie  and  ^Yanlockhead.  We  really  rlo  ear- 
nestly hope — ^we  wisli  we  could  say  that  we  were  persuaded— 
that  the  Duke  would  seriously  reconsider  this  matter— that 
he  would  determine  for  himself  how  far  the  course  w  I  rich  we 
have  described  is  in  any  degree  worthy  of  liis  liigli  position,  or 
befitting  a  legislator  of  this  free  country.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
we  are  confident  there  is  some  untoward  influence  which  warps 
his  Grace's  usually  clear  perception  of  justice  and  humanity. 
He  may  rest  assured,  that  tliere  is  no  more  certain  way  to  alie- 
nate the  adections  of  a  kindly  disjKJsed  and  respec^talde  population, 
from  the  upper  ranks  of  societyj  than  the  exhibition  of  suck  a 
wanton  and  intolerable  disrcg:u'd,  not  of  their  wishes  and  feel-t 
ings  mereh^,  but  of  their  best  and  highest  interests. 

If  from  the  south  we  turn  to  the  north,  the  same  spectacle 
])rcsents  itself  in  many  quarters.  ^\"e  are,  liowever,  glad  to  say 
that  shame,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  or  better  information  regai'ding 
the  feelings  of  the  j^eople,  has  in  some  instances  broken  down 
the  resolution  of  site-refusing  proprietors.  Indeed  we  feel  satis- 
fied, that  the  whole  of  this  wretched  system  would  speedily 
crumble  away,  if  it  ceased  to  retain  the  portion  of  respectability 
which  the  exnmple  (*f  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  gives  it.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  for  instance,  immediately  after  the  Disrup- 
tion, commenced  the  same  system,  and  very  great  hardshiji  was 
therebyentailed  on  many  deserving  men  and  con  gi'egat  ions,  wha,jn 
those  remote  parts  ol"  the  country,  would  have  suffered  sufficiently 
by  the  stern  hand  of  want  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  more  cultivated  districts.  The  Duke  probably  believed  thot 
the  feeling  of  the  people  was  a  momentaiy  impulse^  and  thought 
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that  by  discouraging  the  movement,  he  would  give  them  time  to 
rieflect,  and  that  they  would  speedily  return  to  the  Establish- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  course  with  any  right 
principle  of  justice  or  liberality ;  but  the  Duke  has  retrieved  his 
error  as  a  nobleman  ought  to  do  ;  and  instead  of  that  contemptir 
ble  weakness  of  mind  which  prompts  a  man  of  contracted  cha- 
racter to  persevere  in  error,  because  he  has  once  commenced  itj 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  exhibited  true  magnanimity  in  com- 
pletely reversing  his  conduct,  and  giving  ground  for  Churches, 
Manses,  and  Schools,  in  the  most  liberal  and  handsome  spirit. 
What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  course  he  first  adopt- 
ed, it  is  unnecessary  for  us  now  to  inquire  ;  but  we  are  sure  he 
will  find,  in  the  gratitude  and  afifection  of  the  population  on  his 
vast  estates,  and  in  their  religious  and  moral  advancement,  a  far 
more  than  ample  reward  for  any  effort  the  surrender  may  have 
cost  him. 

In  the  large  district  of  Applecross,  in  Rosshire,  the  proprietor 
of  which  is  the  Member  for  the  County,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  sites 
were  for  a  long  period  absolutely  refused ;  although  we  under- 
stand that  recently  concessions  have  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  ample  facilities  will,  in  the  end,  be  afforded  to  the  popu- 
lation. And  here  we  must  observe,  that  many  proprietors^ 
who,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  have  persisted  m  refusing 
ground  for  churches,  and  have  thereby  exposed  congregations  to 
the  most  bitter  hardships,  seem  to  think  that  they  are  miracles 
of  generosity,  if,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  they  yield 
at  last.  We  cannot  say  we  at  all  share  in  their  self-admi- 
ration. They  have  to  answer  for  all  the  misery,  heart-burn- 
ings, disease,  and  death,  which  three  years'  persecution  has 
brought  with  it ;  and  if  they  look  back  on  the  catalogue,  they 
will  not  think  of  themselves  with  quite  so  much  complacency. 

But  still  there  are  many  cases  of  most  grievous  hardship  and 
oppression,  in  which  no  concession  whatever  has  been  made,  or 
is  promised.  Lord  Macdoiiald,  who  is  a  proprietor  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  warmly 
attached  to  the  Free  Church,  has  positively  declined  to  allow  a 
foot  of  ground  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Free  Church  con- 
gregation in  his  part  of  the  island — although  a  relation  of  his 
own  ofiered  to  build  a  Free  Church  at  Portree. 

Take  another  case.  The  minister  of  the  Small  Isles,  of  which 
the  Island  of  Eigg  is  the  chief,  went  out  at  the  Disruption  of 
the  Church,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  that  island,  on  which  were  the  manse  and 
church.  But  the  proprietor  has,  for  nearly  three  years,  refused 
to  permit  an  erection  of  any  kind  to  be  made  upon  the  island 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Free  Church  or  their  minister,  who 
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lias  ever  since  visited  the  island  in  a  crazy  vessel,  wliicli,  wbile 
he  is  there^  serves  as  his  only  home ;  and  exposed  to  the  fuiy  oi 
those  stormy  seas,  and  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  lifcj  has  thii 
devoted  and  heroic  man  con  tinned  his  ministrations  among  th< 
j)eoplc.  What  a  spectacle  t  A  man  of  God  exjiosed  night  anc 
day  to  the  botleting  of  the  billows,  all  to  gratify  the  caprices  oj 
a  petty  Highland  jn'ojnnetor  !  We  understand  a  negotiation  lA 
on  foot  to  terminate  this  state  of  things,  and  that  a  site  has  afc- 
last  been  offered ;  but  tli©  evil  lias  continued  too  long. 

There  are  other  similar  instances  along  the  west  coast  and' 
islands,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  give  our  readers  at  a  distance  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  reality  of  the  evil,  tlian  by  mentioning  the  fact  that 
the  Free  Church  contemplates  the  construction  of  iron  floating 
churches,  and  has  already  contracted  for  one,  to  be  used  on  thes©' 
coasts*  *^  I  hope/'  said  Sir.  Speirs,  "  we  shall  get  the  vessels 
afloat — at  all  events  this  vessel — ^by  the  month  of  i\Iarch,  We 
have  only  ordered  one,  because  it  is  an  experiment,  I  sincerely 
trust — and  I  am  sure  the  Commission  will  unite  with  me  in 
prayer  to  God — that  this  ark,  for  the  preservation  of  His  own 
^Yord  among  our  distant  con gregat ions,  maybe  kept  safe  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  until  the  w  aters  of  bitterness  have  subsided| 
and  peace  be  restored,  when  the  congregations — returning  each 
to  its  own  sequestered  vale  or  hill-side — may  be  permitted  to 
erect  its  own  tabernaclej  and  to  send  forth  their  praises  to  Him 
who,  through  much  suffering  and  tribulation,  has  brought  them 
into  his  marvellous  light.'* 

Sir  James  Siiles  liiddcll,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Ardnamurchaii,  which  is  forty  miles  long  by  five  broad, 
containing  three  parishes,  and  a  population  of  njjwards  of  eight 
thousand  persons,  refuses  a  single  spot  of  ground  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  Free  Church ;  and  the  peojjle  now  worship  in  the  ope  n 
air,  being  refused  even  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  hut.  Sir 
tTames,  in  bis  correspondence  with  his  people,  has  entered 
largely  into  Ins  reasons,  and  they  are  significant.  He  will 
not  allow  the  Free  Chui'ch  to  build  on  his  estate,  because  he 
ditlers  from  them  on  the  pnncii>lcs  on  which  they  left  the  Esta- 
blishment, No  man  who  does  not  agree  with  Sh*  James  Milef 
Eiddell,  shall  worship  within  walls,  or  under  any  roof  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  throughout  the  forty  miles  of  Ardnamurchan  ! 
Such  are  a  Highland  Laird's  notions  of  toleration  even  at  this 
day. 

We  need  not  continue  these  details,  degTading  as  they  are,  as 
omr  object  is,  not  to  punish  individuals  by  exposure,  but  to  de-^ 
nounce  the  wrong.  Wq  might  adduce  instances  from  every  dis- 
trict in  Scotland,  cither  of  absolute  refusals  of  sit^s,  or  of  simulate 
offers  of  them  in  inconvenient  stations^  or  clogged  with  nnrea-* 
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SQpable  or  exorbitant  conditions ;  or  where  congregations,  in  the 
hoples3ness  of  despair,  have  been  compelled  to  accept  sites  with 
all  these  objections  combined.  We  might  refer  to  the  persecui- 
tions  of  the  West,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Ailsa — in  the  North, 
to  the  congregation  at  Duthil,  worshipping  in  a  wood  on  the 
Earl  of  Seafidd's  princely  estates.  In  Argyleshire,  to  that  of 
Toresay  in  Mull,  on  the  domain  of  a  smaller,  but  not  less  rigo- 
roui^  potentate  ;  to  cases  on  the  Earl  of  Cawdor's  estates — and  at 
Stracnur — at  Innerwick ;  and  many  others  all  equally  deserv- 
ing of  reprobation — of  sympathy.  But  we  have  stated  facts 
3mte  sufficient  to  show  how  great  and  imminent  the  evil  is,  un- 
er  which  so,  many  districts  of  Scotland  at  this  moment  suffer. 
It  is  a  case  of  oppression,  unmitigated,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  by 
the  slightest  palliation  or  excuse.  Be  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Church  what  they  may,  the  more  erroneous  they  are,  the  more 
unworthy  is  the  use  of  such  weapons  against  them.  The  time  is 
altogether  gone  by,  when  the  cause  of  truth  can  be  served  by 
the  appliances  of  abused  power,  nor  will  it  be  tolerated  in.  the 
present  state  of  society,  that,  whatever  be  men's  opinions,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exercise 
thena  freely,  so  long  as  they  do  so  in  decency  and  order. 

Many  excuses  rather  than  reasons,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  put  forward  in  defence  of  this  system  of  refusal.  They  are 
chiefly  but  excuses,  because  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  even 
although  the  alleged  grounds  were  removed,  the  conduct  of  these 
parties  would  not  be  altered.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
adherents  of  the  Free  Church  will  never  be  contented  with  a 
site,  unless  it  is  close  to  the  Established  Church,  and  that  they 
wish  this  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  discord  and  ill-will.  Now, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  there  should  frequently  be  a  wish  to  have 
the  Free  Church  near  that  of  the  Establishment,  simply  from  the 
usual  convenience  of  the  situation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish ;  and  this  may  be  very  reasonably  desu-ed  without  any 
such  motive  as  is  thus  attributed  to  the  Free  congregations. 
Many  disputes,  we  know,  have  arisen  between  proprietors  and 
Free  Church  parties,  as  to  the  situation  of  churches,  where  the 
proprietor  professes  himself  willing  to  allow  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  far  from  impossible,  that  in  some  instances  the  de- 
mands of  congregations  may  have  been  unreasonable  in  this 
respect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely, that  parties  suffering  the  privations  to  which,  in  almost  all 
these  instances,  they  are  exposed  in  their  worship,  should  not 
accept  of  accommodation,  even  at  very  great  inconvenience.  The 
notion  of  voluntary  martyrdom  might  be  very  well,  if  these  par- 
ties lived  where  they  were  cheered  by  admiration  or  sympathy* 
Bixt  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a  country  congregation^ 
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living  111  a  remote  UighhiiKl  glen — ^plain^  and  ignorant  of  all  but 
their  Iiil>!e,  would  sacrifit*e  tbeir  individual  comfort  and  their 
health,  week  after  week,  not  for  any  principle,  but  for  mere  vain- 
glory.    On  the  other  hand,  it   is  etjaally  certain,   that  in   an  I 
extensive  parish,  perhaps  covering  between  fifteen  and  twenty] 
miles,  anct  intersected  by  streams  and  mountains,  the  offer  of  I 
a  site  or  ground  for  a  church,  in  an  ineligible  situation,  may] 
be   taiitiirnouivt  to  a  refusid  altogether.     But  into  this  class  of 
cases  we  have  no  wish  to  enter.     If  the  landhjrds  are  sincerely] 
anxious  to  act  justly  and  liberally  towards  their  people,  there  will! 
be  no  practical  difficulty  in  ad  justing  such  cases;  and  where  thel 
people  are  triil}'  uureasonablcj  they  will  neither  find  support  nor 
sympathy* 

Alost,  however,  of  the  parties  who  cry  out  about  the  unreason- 
able demands  of  Free  Church  congregations,  arc  the  very  parti^'S  I 
who  refuse  to  grant  tljeir  demands,  even  when  most  moderate* ! 
It  is  not  ])reteuded  by  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  of  | 
Lord  iMacdoiuddj  that  they  arc  prepared  to  grant  sites  to  the  | 
Free  Church,  if  they  will  only  be  content  with  a  reasonable 
situation.     Ou  the  contraryj  it  is  a  mere  pretence,  brought  for- 
ward to  distract  attention  from  tlu^ir  foregone  detenuination. 

AVe  have  alluded  already  to  the  objection  laken  to  the  Free  I 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  violence  of  language  used  by  some  of  I 
its  leaders,  and  the  hostility  which  it  professes  to  the  Establish- f 
meut.     Ou  l.joth  these  we  have  a  word  farther  to  say. 

As  to  tlie  alleged  violence  of  language  em]>loyed,  we  think  it 
would  be  dilHcult  to  exceed  in  violence  the  language  which  has 
been  used  against  the  Free  Church,    IVlr.  Speirs,  in  the  Commis*  j 
sion  of  tiie  General  Assembly,  read  a  letter  from  a  proprietor  whom  , 
he  would  not  condescend  to  name,  who,  in  refusing  ground  for  a  | 
church  upon  his  estate,  called  the  leaders  of  the  Fn?e  Chiirch 
*4^anting  vagabonds/'     Kor  is   this   at  all  a  solitary  instance. 
Much  strong  and  indecent  language  has  l>eeu  used  on  this  sub- 
ject, both  in  high  and  low  places.     But  any  man  of  enlightened 
or  liberal  views  must  be  well  aware,  that  no  gi'eat  public  move- 
ment does,  or  ever  did  take  ])lace,  without  the  use  of  strong  and 
exciting  language.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Free  , 
Clmrch  movement  should  be  any  exception  to  this  general  rule* 
But  whatever  may  have  Ijeen  the  strength  of  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Free  Church  leaders,  it  aifords  not  a  sliadow  of 
excuse  for  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  their  congrega- 
tions*    The  people  of  the  Fx'ee  Church  ask  no  favour  of  the  \ 
landed  proju'ietors.     It  is  a  matter  of  right — and  must  be,  and 
will  be  so  dealt  with.     It  is  a  claim  merely  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  conscientious  opinions.     If  strong  language  by  one 
or  two  men  were^  for  a  moment^  to  be  held  to  justify  the  sus*J 
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pension  of  the  principles  of  freedom  of  discussion  or  of  worship, 
there  would  be  an  end  both  to  civil  and  religious  toleration. 

Much  is  said  as  to  the  discord  introduced  into  families  and 
communities  by  this  agitation.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  parties  who  feel  this  so  strongly  had  reflected  more  on  such 
results  before  they  drove  the  Free  Church  clergymen  and  people 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment.  They  were  warned,  well 
warned,  of  the  social  convulsion  by  which  the  movement  would 
be  attended.  Their  answer  then  was,  that  the  people  cared 
nothing  about  the  question ;  and  they  remained  deaf  to  the 
voice  both  of  reason  and  justice ;  and,  now  that  they  find,  in- 
stead of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  spirit  of 
searching  interest  pervading  the  whole  community,  and  pierc- 
ing through  even  the  domestic  relations,  they  have  little  rea- 
son to  complain  that  a  catastrophe  they  themselves  rendered 
inevitable  has  produced  its  natural  fruits.  Doubtless  the  spirit 
of  dissension  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  although  probably  it 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  evil  inseparable  fi:om  all  periods 
when  the  religious  feelings  are  strongly  interested  and  awaken- 
ed. But,  do  the  opponents  of  the  Free  Church  think  that 
they  do  anything  to  allay  that  dissension,  and  to  reunite  the 
bonds  of  amity  and  affection,  by  riveting  opinions,  strong  in 
conviction,  by  the  sterner  chains  of  contumely,  scorn,  and  op- 

Eression?  Do  they  think  that  a  man  who  is  persecuted  for 
is  opinions  regards  with  peculiar  complacency  the  opposite 
opinions  on  account  of  which  he  is  persecuted,  or  those  who 
hold  them  in  common  with  his  persecutor  ?  Is  it  the  way  to 
make  a  man  tolerant  of  difference,  to  whip,  or  starve,  or  oppress 
him  into  a  more  kindly  and  liberal  feeling  ?  Quite  the  reverse. 
The  oppressors  of  the  Free  Church  have  not  retarded  its  pro- 
gress by  one  hair-breadth  or  one  hour ;  but  they  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  dangerous  and  bitter  discontent,  the  fruits  of  which  may 
be  reaped  at  a  long  distant  day. 

It  is  pretended,  however,  that  the  hostility  of  the  Free  Church 
to  the  Establishment  is  the  real  cause  of  the  discouragement 
shown  to  its  members.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  a  mere 
pretext ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  although  the 
Establishment  had  never  once  been  referred  to  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Free  Church,  the  result,  in  regard  to  these  parties, 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  individual  members  of  the  Free  Church — and  some, 
perhaps,  carry  these  opinions  to  an  excessive  extent — there  is,  as 
we  understand,  no  hostility^  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Establishment.  But  here, 
again,  we  shall  not  permit  our  antagonists  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  question  at  issue.    Granted  that  the  Free  Church 
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were  ever  so  much  hostile  to  the  Estahlislimeiit,,  is  that  BSij 
i-eason  why  the  ])rinci]»les  of  toleration  should   be  siis[>enclefl  in] 
their  case  ?     The  Scottish   Episeopol  Church  is  as  iJiimieal  tci  j 
tlie   Established  Clmrch  of  Scotland   as  one  body  can    be  to  I 
another;  yet  we  luive  nevL*r  henrd  of  a  sin^^le  instance  of  am] 
cndeavonr  to  refuse  them  onlinary  acconiniodation  on  that  ground. 
The   Homisli  Church  in  Ireland   is  surely  sufhciently  nniniral] 
U)  the  Uhurch  estal»iisbe<l  theiv :  yet  no  Protestant  proprietor 
has  yet  been  foinid  witli  big<itry  or  boldness  sulfieient  to  delwirj 
his  (vathoHc.  tenantry  from  the  means  of  worsbiji  on  his  lan<l  f  [ 
Where  k  thk  to  end?     If  tbe  dreams  of  the  An^lo-Catho]ic«  j 
were  to   be  realized,  and    E]>iscopacy  were  to  be  est<d dished  in 
Scotland,  anil  if  the  great  body  of  tbe  landholtlerSj  as  tliey  ]>ro- 
bably  woiiMj  were  to  fbllnvv   the  i  as  hi  on  of  the  day,  shoukl  no  1 
Dissenting  place  of  worshi]>  be  built,  whether   Free  Churchy  I 
or  Erastiunj  or  Seceder,  or  CameroniaUj  or  Baptist^  or  Inde- 
p,^ndunt,   because    they  were  —  wlneli    they  would  then   be^ — ^  | 
bound    together    in   liostility   to   the    Prelatic    Establishment  ? 
There  is  no  sense  or  honesty  in  this  excuse.     It  is  a  mere  pre- 
text to  give  colour  to  tbe  violation  of  tbe  most  sacred  principies 
of  liberty,  from  feelings  of  jiersonal  animosity  and  dislike* 

But  it  is  said  tbt^re  is  no  c|uestion  of  toleration  here — that  the 
jiarties  in  question  are  only  exercising  their  legitimate  rights, 
and  using  their  property  in  the  way  they  think  desirable — and 
tbat  no  ])arty  is  entitled  to  demand  that  he  shall  have  a  church 
set  down  on  the  estate  of  any  one. 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  keeping  of  private  property  inviolate 
is  one  of  tbe  most  jiaramtmnt  and  sacred  privileges  of  a  fi'ee  con*- 
stitution.  But,  as  we  remrnked  in  the  outset,  the  Tcry  condition 
on  which  all  such  property  is  held  and  protected,  im]jliesthat  tlie 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  jjublic  lienefit  has  lieen  tii^st  secured. 
So  a  man  may  be  compelled,  as  a  nuitter  of  urdinary  policy,  to 
give  the  public  a  right  of  highway  through  his  private  domain  ; 
and  of  late  we  have  seen  numberless  very  strong  instances  of 
interference  with  private  property  by  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
]iose  of  merely  jdausible  speculation,  lii  like  manner,  all  the 
restrictions  and  regulations  of  trade  are  burdens  on  private  j>ro- 
nerty.  Natm'ally,  a  man  may  bviy  and  sell  where  he  cliooses ; 
but  tbe  Government,  for  tbe  puldic  benefit^  whether  wisely  or* 
not,  has  ever  claimed  tbe  Hght  of  telling  whereto  buy  and  where 
to  sell*  Latterly,  no  doubt,  it  ha^^  been  disctjvered  to  be  better rj 
to  leave  people  to  theinselves  in  this  respect ;  but  the  expediency  J 
ijf  tbe  law  does  not  alter  the  princi[de* 

lint  if  tlie  goneral  benefit  of  the  ]niblic  is  a  condition  under 
which  all  [irivatt*  property  is  held,  mvieli  mom  are  the  primary 
and  fuudameJital  jh  ineiples  cd'  pcifcional  liberty  and  religious 
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dom.  "  I  am  perfectly  indifferent,"  said  Burke,  "  concerning 
the  pretexts  on  which  we  torment  each  other."  It  is  of  little 
matter  to  our  poor  country  people  what  shape  persecution  takes, 
whether  that  of  private  property  or  of  public  tyranny,  while  the 
result  is  the  same.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever,  that  to 
refuse  ground  for  a  place  of  worship  may  be  just  as  effectual  a  de- 
nial of  religious  toleration  as  refusing  to  permit  a  man  to  preach. 
Let  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  learn  of  his  colleagues.  The  Pre- 
mier, in  introducing  the  measure  for  Maynooth,  and  in  speaking 
of  Protestant  proprietors  in  Ireland  with  Catholic  tenantry,  said 
— "  Such  a  man,  his  tenantry  being  all  Roman  Catholic,  and 
he  deriving  his  wealth  from  their  labour,  should  rather  say, — '  I 
should  act  against  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  if  I  re- 
fused my  assistance  in  order  that  you  should  enjoy  the  consola- 
tions of  religion.  I  feel  a  conviction  that  I  shall  act  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  faith  which  I  profess,  by 
seeing  that  you  have  those  consolations.  I  differ  from  you  on 
religious  doctrines ;  but  still  my  wish  is,  that,  in  the  hour  of 
need,  you  should  receive  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation 
from  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  you  can  derive  them.  I  will 
consent,  therefore,  and  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
chapel ;  I  will  contribute  towards  its  construction  ;  nay  more,  I 
will  subscribe  something  for  the  maintenance  of  that  minister 
who  is  to  inculcate  doctrines  which  you  believe,  but  which  I 
cannot  agree  to.'  If  I  were  in  such  a  position,  should  I  violate  any 
precept,  m  the  face  of  the  country,  of  the  holy  religion  which  1 
profess,  were  I  to  act  in  this  liberal  spirit  ?  "  Again,  what  says  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  the  rulers  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ?  They  do  not 
merely  refuse  ground  to  build,  but  they  silence  the  preachers.  "  Her 
Majest3r's  Government  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  any  peculiar- 
ity of*  legislation  or  position  can  be  considered  as  justifying  a  de- 
parture from  those  first  principles  of  civil  and  rehgious  freedom, 
the  maintenance  of  which  forms  the  distinction  of  civilized  Chris- 
tian States,  and  had,  till  now,  been  the  boast  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud.  On  the  contrary,  her  Majesty's  Government  were 
entitled  to  expect  that  those  Cantons  which  call  themselves 
liberal,  would  have  been  solicitous  to  establish  their  claim  to 
that  title,  by  setting  the  example  of  a  scrupulous  regard,  equally 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  own  citizens,  as  for  those 
of  their  confederates."  A  most  just  and  deserved  rebuke  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  Yet  is  there  any  distinction  between 
absolutely  silencing  the  voice  of  preachers,  and  forbidding  the 
erection  of  places  of  worship?  If  our  Government  were  to 
forbid  the  erection  of  any  Dissenting  Chapel,  Episcopalian  or 
Presbyterian,  no  one  would  doubt  that  such  a  measure  woul<:l 
strike  at  tiiproot  of  our  Constitutional  liberty — and  yet  these  pro- 
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prictors  claini  for  themselves  tlie  privilege  of  doing  that  which- 
Govern  men  t  constitiitioiifiUv  cannot  do,  and,  at  the  same  tim€ 
say — there  is  no  principle  of  toleration  involved  in  the  questio^ 
A  proprietor's  est:ite  extends  over  a  whole  ccmnty.  All  religioiJ 
are  tolerated  within  it*  lie  issues  a  mandate  to  the  eflect^  that- 
witliout  iiiteifering  witli  the  freedom  of  conscience — no  churcl 
shall  he  built,  aTid  no  dissenting  conra-egation  shafl  assendjlej  o| 
a  single  rood  ol'  his  Ian rl— that  he  will  hunt  them  from  the  nioo| 

['the  forest,  and  the  morass — that  road  trustees  shall  debar  theti 
from  the  highway,  and  tliat  even  within  the  flood  mark  the 
shall  not  be  pro  tee  ted;  and  then  this  man  terns  round  and  blessC 
Clod  that  this  is  a  land  of  religious  liberty,  and  that  he  nev^ 
persecuted  any  one  on  neeoiint  of  his  opinions! 

Of  course  it  depends  entirely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  mdl 
vidua]  case^  whether  tlie  refusal  to  allow  the  building  of  churche 
in  particular  loealitiesj  he  or  be  not  equivalent  to  an  inteiferenc 
with  rehgious  h'bcrty.  But  no  such  distinction  can  he  takel 
liere,  because  tlie  course  thus  adopter!  does  uncjncstionablji 
amount  to  an  interference  with  religious  freedom,  and  has  bee 
followed  because  it  doef^  so.  If  these  parties  imagined  that 
.situation  for  a  church  within  the  parish  could  easily  he  ohtaine 
elsewhere,  the  resistance  would  have  lost  its  object^  and  woull 
have  instantly  ceased.  Their  object  is  to  limit  the  free  exel 
cise  of  these  particular  o]>ini(nis,  and  to  prevent  their  spread  bj 
practically  preventing  ]>aities  from  cononcting  their  devotion 
under  the  pastoral  ministry  of  the  Free  Church,  That  is  the 
object.     They  could  not  attain  it  by  inteifering  directly  with  tl 

h worship  of  the  people,  because  the  law  forbid  them.  But  the 
have  endeavoured  to  attain  the  same  object  by  refusing  grounl 
for  the  erection  of  jrlaces  of  worship.  As,  thereforcj  in  every  caa 
the  refusal  of  sites  has  been  accompanied  witli  the  avowed  desit 
to  (liscourage  the  free  exercise  of  particular  religious  opiniona 
there  can  be  no  tpxestlon  whatever  that  the  whole  system  is  suV 
Btantially  as  direct  an  infringement  on  the  ]>niR'iples  of  tolera 
tion  as  were  the  carabines  of  Claverhouse  or  the  tortures  of  Laitl 
denlale. 

One  word  as  to  the  remedy.  We  cannot  express  the  grief  and 
shame  with  whi(di  we  have  been  obh'gcd  to  disclose  to  the  foreign 
readers  of  our  Journal,  the  discreditable  proceedings  which  we, 
have  now  shortly  detailed.  Nothing  has  occuired  within  our  me 
mory  so  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  our  aristocracy ^nothinj 
so  ungenerous,  so  unbecoming,  and  m  unjust.  We  found  nc 
part  of  our  censure  upon  tlie  peculiarity  of  Free  Church  opi-^ 
nions.  We  ]un'e  claimetl  nothing  for  that  sect  which  we  do  nof 
claim  for  all.  But  we  have  felt  it  a  hunnliating  spectacle  for 
our  country,  that  while  the  national  vigour  and  determinationj 
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of  our  population  generally,  in  this  cause,  have  risen  so  far 
superior  to  adverse  circumstances,  restricted  funds,  and  all  man- 
ner of  endurance  and  privation,  the  characters  of  ani/  of  our 
landed  proprietors  should  go  forth  to  Christian  Europe  branded 
with  such  pitiful  persecution.  We  say  any,  because  in  such  men  as 
Lord  Stair  and  Lord  Zetland,  Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Fife,  who  have 
united  support  of  the  Establishment  with  toleration,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  dissent,  there  are  many  examples  of  a  worthier  spirit  and  a 
nature  more  truly  noble.  Among  our  friends  on  the  Continent, 
where  one  building  sometimes  serves  not  for  different  forms  only, 
but  for  different  creeds,  our  tale  will  be  read  with  amazement,  not 
unmingled  with  incredulity.  Still,  it  shall  not  repent  us,  if, 
throughout  our  own  country  and  beyond  it,  we  have  in  any 
measure  given  utterance  or  expression  to  that  silent  suffering 
which  ought  to  speak  trumpet-tongued  to  a  generous  nation. 
For  three  years  the  Free  Church  has  remained  comparative- 
ly quiet,  trusting,  we  presume,  that  time  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  would  break  down 
this  miserable  system.  But  if  the  recusant  proprietors  will,  in 
defiance  both  of  justice  and  opinion,  persevere,  the  Free  Church 
have  intimated  that  they  will  follow  the  only  coui'se  left,  and 
petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  we  understand 
IS  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  all,  under  legitimate  restrictions,  that  accommodation 
which  no  community  of  Christians  in  this  land  ever  before 
sought  in  vain.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  any  such 
measure  should  be  required;  but  we  cannot  see  how  Parlia- 
ment, which  does  not  scruple,  at  the  desire  of  a  Railway  Com 
pany,  to  run  a  public  thoroughfare  through  the  most  secluded 
or  the  most  ancient  ancestral  acres,  should  find  any  difficulty  in 
principle  in  making  it  incumbent  on  proprietors  to  perform  a 
duty  which  is  laid  upon  them  all,  and  which,  without  compul- 
sion, they  ought  to  perform,  in  order  to  secure  the  power  of  cele- 
brating divine  worsnip  with  decency  to  our  Christian  country- 
men of  every  religious  denomination. 
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Art.  IX.— L  Paper's  respecting  t/te  late  Hostilities  on  tfiBl 
North- Western  Frontier  of  India,  Preseiited  to  FarliaTnentJ 
by  command  of  Her  JMajesty*  Ordered  to  be  Printed,  :2(>th| 
February  1846. 

2.  Adreniure.^  in  the  Panjmth.  By  Major  H.  M.  Lawrencbi,] 
Bengal  Artilleryj  Political  Ai^ent  in  charge  of  British  Eelatioiia  1 
with  Lahore.     Secoiid  Edition.     1840, 

3-   The  Piinjaub  ;  being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Conntrn  of  ih^\ 
Sikksy  &c.  &c.     ]iy'Licut.-(JoL  Stkinbach,  late  of  the  Ser^ 
vice  of  the  Mahanijuh   Kunjeet  Sint^h,   and  his   imiiiediattt  I 
Successors.     Second  Edition^  bringing  down  the  HiiStory  t<i  I 
the  i*resent  Time.     London^  1846. 

TnE  recent  histor}^  of  the  Punjaub,  witb  all  its  interwoven 
tragical  plots,  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  last  act  of  one  of  those  | 
extravagantly  bloody  tragedies  of  the  IJieronomo  or  TtttL^  An-^ 
droJiicus  schoolj  wliichj  at  an  early  period  of  the  Elizabethim  ^ 
era,  delighted  English  audiences  with  rudely-acted  representa- 
tions of  savage  murdcrsj  committed  i>ne  after  another  in  rapid  1 
snccessiouy  until  the  entire  djxjmatls  personwj  to  um^  a  forciole 
Eastern  ex]>ressionj  is  mrf-ka?*'d,  or  cleaned  away.  The  '^  11  e- 
vonger  s  Tragedy"  has  never  been  more  effectively  acted  on  tho 
stage  of  miunc,  or  of  actual  life,  Froiii  the  death  of  Eunjeet 
Singh  J  up  to  the  present  timesj  the  anuals  of  the  Sikh  nation 
have  presented  one  continued  scries  of  tragical  events,  in  which 
almost  everv  possible  form  of  miirder  and  violence  has  been  de- 
veloped. One  after  another  have  the  magnates  of  the  Punjanb 
been  cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of  life^  and  the  veiy  zenith  of  their 
ciircersj  until,  with  one  solitary  excei)tion,  all  tht;  great  men — 
givat  after  their  kind — of  the  country  of  the  live  rivers  have 
l»ald  the  i>enalty  of  greatness  in  a  land  where  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge  is  ever  paramount  and  ever  operative  to  will  and  to  do 
foulest  murder.  When  Ajeet  Singh,  in  Se}>tenibcr  1843^  hud 
shot  down  the  Maharajah  Shore  Singh,  it  might  well  have  been 
said  J  in  the  compendious  language  of  the  old  tragedy— 
*'  iL  was  u  deadly  liiind  that  woundevl  liiin  j 

The  rust,  ambitious  wl^o  should  rule  and  sway, 

After  his  death  w^ere  so  made  all  iiway.'* 
Dhyan  Singh,  Ajeet  Singh,  Lena  Singh,  (Sindhawalla)  Sncheit 
Slngli,  Uttiu*  Singh,  Sawun  Mull,  (of  Moultan)  Hera  Singh, 
Peshora  Sing,  Juwahir  Sing,  have  a!!  followed  tlie  Maharajah 
down  the  same  bloody  road  to  destruction*  Of  the  old  actors, 
Golab  Singh  alone  survives  to  take  a  consjucuoiis  ])ait  in  the 
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great  historical  drama  which  is  now  being  acted  on  the  vast 
theatre  of  the  East. 

Of  these  bloody  tragedies,  the  British  Government  in  India 
was,  for  years,  an  idle  spectator.     We  shall  not  now  pause  to 
inquire  into  the  righteousness  or  the  unrighteousnels  of  this 
strict  adherence  to  a  system  of  non-interference,  which  has  been, 
and  often  will  be,  departed  from  when  we  have  ends  of  our  own 
to  serve.     It  was  thought,  rightly  or  not,  by  the  statesmen  to 
whom  the  Government  of  Lidia  was  intrusted,  that  the  Sikhs 
were  entitled  to  enjoy  uncontrolled  the  privilege  of  revolutionizing 
the  Punjaub,  after  their  own  eccentric  fashion  ;  and  as  the  suc^ 
cession  was  ever  continued,  in  one  way  or  another,  among  the 
direct  descendants  of  Ilunjeet  Singh,  our  Governors-General 
found  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sovereigns  whom  the  chiefs 
and  the  army  were  pleased  to  exalt.     As  time  advanced,  and 
the  soldiery  waxed  more  and  more  unruly,  rising  in  their  de- 
mands as  they  perceived  more  clearly  the  extent  of  their  power, 
there  was,  ever  and  anon,  a  promise  put  forth  by  some  wily 
chief,  as  a  diversion — a  promise  to  lead  tne  Kalsa  army  across  the 
Sutlej,  in  search  of  new  pastime  and  new  treasure.     But  these 
idle  threats — if  threats  indeed  they  can  be  called,  when  nothing 
was  really  threatened — were  well  understood  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  and  valued  at  just  what  they  were  worth.     Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  had  treated  the  bloody  tragedies  at  Lahore,  rather  as 
thoughthey  were  farces  than  anything  else,  smiled  at  this  very  trans- 
parent sirdar-craihy  and  pitied  the  weakness  in  which  it  originated. 
There  was  nothing,  indeed,  to  excite  alarm,  and  he  could  see  no- 
thing to  justify  invasion.    When  he  laid  down  th^reins  of  govern- 
ment in  June  1844,  the  Punjaub  was  still  rent  by  intestine  con- 
vulsions.    The  Sikhs  were  intent  on  the  desti^uction  of  each 
other,  and  in  this  distracted  state  could  not  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  very  formidable  opponents.     There  was  some  inconve- 
nience, it  is  true,  in  the  proximity  of  a  mutinous,  incontrollable 
soldiery,  who  might  at  any  time  be  impelled,  in  scattered  bands, 
to  cross  the  river  on  marauding  expeditions  ;  but  anything  like 
a  combined,  concerted  movement,  was  not  to  be  apprehended,  so 
long  as  the  Sikhs  had  so  many  accounts  of  their  own  to  settle 
at  home.     On  the  2od  of  July  1844,  after  a  brief  interregnum, 
during  which  ilr.  Bird,  an  old  and  highly  respectable  civil  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  administered  the  affairs  of  Government, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  having  proceeded  to  Calcutta  by  the  over- 
land route,  took  the  oaths  as  Governor-General  of  Inoia.     It  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  temper  of  the  new  ruler  was  very  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor,     India  had  long  been  groaning 
under  the  burthen  imposed  upon  it  by  the  prosecution  of  expen- 
sive,, and.  often  cahunitous  wars,  beyond  the  frontier.     Si?  I^enry 
Hardinge  sedulously  addressed  himself  to  the  good  work  of  restor- 
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ing,  if  possible,  the  equilibriuin  from  which  the  country  had  been 
so  violently  driven,  and  was  soon  busied  in  those  beneficent i 
schemes  of  domestic  improvement  which  some  writers^  unwilliDgJ 
to  acknowledge  that  a  statesman  does  anything  if  he  only  doe«I 
good,  have  designated  utter  inactivity.  It  was  his  ambition,  noil 
to  acquire  new,  but  to  consolidate  and  improve  the  old  and  ample  I 
possessions,  over  which  he  hud  been  commissioned  to  rule.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  Council,*  lie  would  fain  have  continuefl  to  reside! 
at  the  Presidency,  deriving  the  benefit  of  their  experience  anAI 
sagacity,  and  sending  forth  from  the  Council-elnimber  new  enact 
mental  tor  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  Pro-I 
vidence  willed  it  otherwise.  In  sjnte  of  hnnself.  Sir  Henryl 
Ilardinge  was  destinetl  to  become  a  conqneror — destined  to  bej 
the  chief  actor  in  the  mightiest  series  of  events  which  the  present] 
century  lias  witnessed  in  the  East, 

Our  turbulent  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej  had, 
for  some  time^  been  waxing  more  presumptuous  and  more  daiing. 
The  Lahore  Govenirnent  wan  utterly  unable  to  control  them. 
The    Sikh    sohliery  w^ere    domintint  in   the  Ponjanb*      There] 
were    no    bounrls   to    their    licentiousness.      It  was   impossible  I 
to  calculate  on  the  acts  to  which,    in  such  a   state   of  insecu- 
rity,  they  might  be  driven.     This   condition  of  aflairs  forced  J 
itself  upon   the  attention  of  the  Govemor-General ;  aiul,  after  j 
mature  consideration,  he  finally  resolved,  on  the  16th  of  June] 
184o,  to  quit  the  seat  of  Government,  and  proceed  towTirds  the] 
north-western  frontier.     The  necessity  of  such  a  stejj  is  clearly] 
expounded  in    a  Minute  bearing  that   date.      The  sentiments] 
expressed  in  this  document  met  with  the  fullest  concurrence  of 
the  Council.     In  itj  the  (Tovern or- General  sets  forth  the  exj>e-J 
diency  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  Sikh  Government  in  the] 
Pnnjaubj  admitting  that,  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the  pacificl 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India,  he  has  been  necessitated  *^  to  I 
suffer  great  inconvemonce,  considerable  expense,  and  some  risk;" 
but  hoping  still  that,  howe%^er  unsatisfactory  the  aspect  of  affairs,  I 
they  might  in  time,  as  the  disorders  existing  in  the  Punjaub  be^j 
gan  ''  to  subside,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  their  own  vlnilence,'*] 
adjust  themselves  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  reconstruetif^nl 
of  a  strong  Sikh  Govenunent,      Such  a  self-adjustment  from  I 
within  was  rather  hoped  than  expected*     The  Governor-General  | 
could   not   but  see,   aud   seeing  he   did  not  conceal  the  truth » 
that  the  prospect  was  anything  but  a  cheering  one  in  the  eyes 


*  A  Council  BO  coiiBtituted  a»  to  hold  out  the  fairest  promiees  of  good  governmeiifc 
,It  coiiftietc<l  of  Sir  Herbert  Macldnck,  a  civil  Hi'Tvniit  of  the  Cotnpny,  who  htidheti* 
[the  yftice  of  Chk'f  Political  Secrotarj  iV>r  many  years  ;  Mr.  '^Millet^  fnr  wiue  jfmr 

iSerrptary  to,  and  afterwards  mem  her  of,  the 'Law  Comujisiiion  j  and  Sir  George 

Pollock,  who^e  name  it  is  enough  to  mention. 
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a  statesman  bent  upon  the  preservation  of  peace.  Determined 
not  to  precipitate  a  collision  by  any  acts  of  an  offensive  character, 
or  any  measures  emanating  from  his  own  Government  calculated 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  Lahore  Durbar,  he  was,  never- 
theless, fully  alive  to  the  expediency  of  watching,  from  the  near- 
est possible  point  of  observation,  the  proceedings  of  his  turbulent 
neighbours,  and  taking  such  steps  in  the  way  of  unostentatious 
precaution,  as  might  answer  all  purposes  of  defence,  without 
alarming  or  irritating  the  Sikhs.  Intent  upon  this  object,  he 
quitted  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  intelligence  which,  previous  to  his  departure,  the  Governor- 
General  hadreceivedfrom  the  Political  Agent  on  the  north-western 
frontier  was  of  an  amusing,  rather  than  an  alarming  character. 
Major  Broadfoot  had  written  graphic  descriptions  of  the  un- 
bounded licentiousness  prevalent  among  the  magnates  of  Lahore. 
The  pictures  of  debauchery  painted  by  our  agent  might  have  been 
hung  up  beside  any  pictures  of  a  like  description,  painted  in 
London  or  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  times  of  a  George  or  a 
Catharine,  and  done  no  discredit  to  their  great  European  ori- 
ginals. The  Queen,  it  was  duly  reported,  had  taken  a  new 
paramour,  or  the  minister  a  new  dancing  girl,  and  all  were 
royally  drunk.  But  as  the  Governor-General  proceeded  up  the 
Ganges,  more  important  intelligence  met  him  from  the  north- 
west. Jowahir  Singh,  the  prime  minister,  had,  after  a  series 
of  political  intrigues,  compassed  the  death  of  the  Koonwur, 
Peshora  Singh,  one    of  Runjeet's   reputed    sons,   and   a   man 

?ossessing  some  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Sikh  soldiery, 
'he  Prince  was  miu'dered  on  his  way  from  Attok  to  Lahore. 
The  act  was  one  which,  though  it  had  removed  a  dangerous 
rival,  was  too  surely  calculated  to  recoil  upon  the  minister.  The 
Kalsa  troops  seemed  determined  to  have  blood  for  blood,  and 
Jowahir  Singh  was  marked  for  destruction.  Alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  the  minister  resorted  to  the  old  trick  of  drawing  off 
the  troops  from  their  schemes  of  murder  at  home,  by  preaching 
a  crusade  against  the  British.  He  seemed  bent  upon  precipita1>- 
ing  a  collision  with  the  troops  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Sutlej. 
"  This  determination,"  writes  the  Governor-General  to  the 
Secret  Committee,  in  October  1st,  "  was  met  by  renewed  remon- 
strances, and  it  would  appear  that  Bhaee  Ram  had  caused  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Peshora  Singh  to  be  reported  to  the  troops, 
and  that  the  party  adverse  to  Jowanir  Singh  were  acting  with  bold- 
ness and  energy  to  defeat  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  minister ; 
the  latter  continuing  to  declare  that  he  would  gratify  the  Sikh 
anny  by  leading  them  against  the  English,  rather  than  die  the 
death  of  a  dog  at  Lahore."  This  was  an  old  threat,  and  not 
much  to  be  regarded.   The  Governor-General  saw  clearly,  enough 
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that  the  gtonn  was  about  to  burst  over  Lahore,  not  over  i 
British  trcnititn**     Tht?  liustilt*  policy  of  thu  ininistcfr  hutl 
openly  dt^nouiiced  in  Durbar  ;  his  reccut  avis  liiul  filled  the  6Q 
dieiy  with  bitter  eiuuity  against  him;  the  Sikli  force  at  tlj 
capital  was  too  weak  to  undertake  so  important  an  expedition 
tliat  projected  by  Jowahir  Singhj  and  was   little  Jikcly  to  ofc 
the  bidding  of  unu  so  unpopular  as  tfie  Wuzuer*     Tlie  result  wf 
])rt*fisely  wliat   the  Governor-General  anticipated.     Instead 
l'ollowin<^  Jowahir  Singh  to   the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,   the  Sii 
soldiery  rose  up  against  and  slew  Inm.     He  was  sabred  and  sho 
on  his  elephant;  and  all  his  principal  adherents  either  slain,  im- 
prisoned,  or  coni[>elled  to   fly  from   the  fury  of  the  uisur^jent 
The  Kanee  was  perniitted  to  carry  oil'  the  mangled  body  of  h| 
brothei*,  and  four  of  the  late  Uiinister's  wives  were  burned  witi 
the  corpse,  an  immense   concom*se  of  spectators,  incliuii ng 
Mahanijah  and  the  Queen  mother,  looking  on  amidst  the  wild 
est  confusion.     The  victims,  who  are  ever  regarded  as  sacre 
and  coiitiideredy  at  sucli  a  time,  to  possess  prophetic  power,  hav 
ing  been  asked,  at  the  funeral  pile,  to  declare  the  future  destiuiu 
of  th'j  Pnnjaub,  replied^   tliat  during  the  year  its  indepeudenc 
would  terminate — that  ^*  the  Sikli  sect  would  be  cont|uered,  tl 
wives  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  be  widows,  and  tlie  country  i>e  desa 
hite ;  but  tliat  the  IJanee  and  her  son  would  live  long  and  hap- 
pily, and  the  Maharajah  continue  to  reign,''-^a  remarkable  pre 
phecy  which  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  fulBlment,      Tb 
troops  had,   by  this  time,  titkeu  the  government  intu   their  owl 
hands,   and  were  adnujiistering  alfairs,  under  the  designation 
the  Khalsa  l*unth.     They  now  formally  announced  to  tlie  diiiej? 
eut  governors  in  the  Purijaub,  and  al.'^i  to  the  British  vakeelij 
that  they  had  ]>ut  Jo  wall  ir   Singh  to  death ;  and,  at  the  sami 
tiioe,  intimated,  tliat  nu  more  letters  would  be  addressed  to  thfl 
British  agent,  till    the  ariuy  had  dehberated  on  then*  C4>ntent^J 
**  They  tleclared,  however,  that  tliey  desired  peace ;  but  that  l 
troops  marched  from  om*  stations  to  Loodbianah  and  Ferozepore 
they  would  march  too  ;  if  not,  that  each  jiower  should  keep  it 
own  territory  in  peace.'*     No  new  Wtizeerwas  ajipointed.     Th^a 
Puiicliayuts  of  the  army  were  the  real  rulers  of  the  state ;  and  ii^ 
this  Condi ti(ai  tliey  intended  to  remain,  till  after  the  Dusserali 
*  festival,   when  it  was   proposed  to  establish  a  imw  Government 
acting  under  the  representatives  of  the  soldiery. 

The  Dusscrah,  which  is  generally  a  uionientous  epoch,  pre^ 
nant  witli  great  events,  passed  over  without  the  performance 
any  new  tragedies.     Tbe  Kauee,  or  i|uecn-mother,  was  declared^ 
regent.      Acting  in  the  name  of  the  Mahjirajah,  she  adniinfs 
tered  the  atfaiis  of  the  Government,  consulting  first  one  sirda 
^nd  then  another,  and  exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a  greater  ijy 
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st^e  of  personal  energy,  and  far  more  propriety  of  demeanour, 
than  her  recent  abaimoned  way  of  life — -ner  indolence  and  licen- 
tiousness— seemed  to  promise.  The  Purdah  no  longer  screened 
her  from  the  gaze  of  men ;  she  appeared  openly  in  the  presence 
of  her  soldiery,  and  exerted  herself,  but  not  with  very  great  suc- 
cess, to  allay  the  dissensions  existing  among  themselves,  and  to 
bridJe  the  licentious. spirit  which  was  ever  moving  them  to  rush 
upon  the  disciplined  battalions  of  the  British.  There  was  one 
great  obstacle  in  her  way.  The  Lahore  treasury  was  nearly 
exhausted ;  and  without  treasure  no  Sikh  ruler  is  ever  more  than 
a  puppet.  But  there  was  money  in  Govindgurh;  and  to 
Govinagurh,  accordingly,  the  Ranee,  taking  with  her  the  infant 
Maharajah,  repaired ;  and  intrigued  so  successfully,  that  she 
obtained  from  the  Killedar  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  were  paid 
down,  and  ten  more,  which  were  to  have  been  paid,  but  that  her 
absence  from  Lahore  had  given  rise  to  new  schemes  of  revolu- 
tion, and  she  was  compelled  to  return  immediately  to  the  capital, 
where  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  arrest  a  movement  which  was 
making  in  favour  of  an  infant  son  of  Shere  Singh.  The  ten 
lakhs  of  rupees  were  handed  over  to  the  pay  department,  and,  in 
due  course,  distributed  to  the  troops ;  but  their  desires  were  not 
satisfied ;  they  still  clamoured  for  more  pay ;  and  so  vehement 
were  their  demands,  and  so  loud  their  threats,  that  the  Durbar, 
unable  to  pacify  them  by  a  distribution  of  further  largesses, 
resorted  to  the  old  device  of  turning  their  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel  by  instigating  them  to  march  down  on  the  Sutlej,  and 
help  themselves  to  the  treasures  of  the  late  chief,  Soochait  Singh, 
which  had  found  their  way  to  the  British  side  of  the  river.  A 
grand  scheme  of  conquest  was  mapped  out.  In  the  Janguage  of 
the  political  agent,  as  contained  in  a  letter  dated  November  20, 
"  The  array  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  divisions,  one  to  remain 
at  Lahore,  and  the  rest  to  proceed  against  Roopur,  and  our  hills, 
Loodhianah,  Hurreekee,  Ferozepore,  and  Scinde,  while  one  was 
to  proceed  to  Peshawer,  and  a  force  under  Rajah  Golab  Singli 
was  to  be  sent  to  Attock.  Each  division  was  to  be  of  8,000  to 
12,000  men  against  Ferozepore,*  under  Shaw  Singh,  Attare- 
wakah,  whose  estates  adjoin  the  place  against  which  it  was  to  act. 
Against  Hurreekee  is  to  go  Rajah  Lai  Singh ;  against  Lood- 
hianah, Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  the  new  commander-in-chief;  and 
against  Roopur,  a  brother  of  Sena  (Lena)  Singh  Majeetea.     The 


*  Tims  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  papern.  Tlie  obvious  meaning  is,  **  Each 
cUviiiion  was  to  be  of  8,000  to  ]  2,000  men — that  agaiut»t  Ferozepore  under  Shaw 
Siugh,"  &C.  &c  These  papers  are  throujijhout  very  carelessly  printed.  Many  of 
the  names  are  sadly  disfigured  ;  and  the  Oriental  words,  occasionally  used  in  the 
leffon-aud  ^aipatckes,  converted  lufto  anitt«ini»g  <Knnbinatioi»g  of  l6Uevs;  * 
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force  under  Shaw  Singh  is  to  be  4,000  horse,  and  two  brigades 
of  infantry  witli  guns  ;  nnder  Rnjali  Lai  Singh,  4,500  horse,  and 
two  iiifantiy  brigades;  under  Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  four  brigades 
infantry,  (one  of  them  irrc^uhirt^,  and  one  new  leviesj)  and  KH 
horse,"  &c.  &c.  And  wliilst  all  these  mighty  expeditions  w«e 
being  planned,  the  regular  troops  were  "  uisenssing  tlie  pr 
priety  of  murdering  Kajab  Lai  Singh  and  Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  aiS 
sending  for  Go!al)  Singli  to  lead  them.  The  two  chiefs  menaced 
add.s  Major  Broadfoot,  '^  look  for  eseape  to  exciting  enthusia 
against  the  English.     This  may  delay  or  precipitate  invasion  "J 

The  plan  ot   invasion   thus   mapped  out  was   committed 
writing  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  November.     On  the  folloij 
ing  day,  tlien.*  was  great  comtnotion  at  Lahore*     The  asti-ologe 
had  oracularly  ]>ronounced  that  11  a.:m.  would  be  a  propitious 
hour  for  the  cummencement  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  hour  had 
passed  over,  and  not  a  clHef  had  moved  from  his  house,     T^ 
delegates  of  the  army  Hueked  to  the  Dnrbar,  and  demanded  tl 
reason  of  this  backwitrdness  in  so  important  a  conjuncture,     Tlj 
Ranee  came  forward,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  allegiE 
that  as  tlie  proi>itious  hour  had  passed,  the}'  must  wait  until  tlj 
astrologers  found  another.     Accordingly,  the  court  astrologer  w^ 
sent  fur,  and  coni]>eIled,  in  no  very  enviable  state  of  mind, 
refer  again  to  his  ahnanaes;  and,  after  spending  two  hoiu*s 
search  of  the  important  information  for  which  the  troops  were 
clamorous,   declared,  at   the  risk  of  his   life,   that  the  28th 
November  woidd  be  a  proi>itious  day.     This  did  not  please  tli 
troops,  ^  eager  for  the  affray,'  and  the  sage  was  again  sent  bac 
to  Ins  tables.     Having  gained  wisdom  from  experience,  he  pr 
noun  ceil  an   earlier  day,  (the  20tli,)   as   also  a  lucky  one,  an 
though  this  did  not  altogether  satisfy  them,  he  escaped  with 
head  up<in  his  shoulders. 

Still  there  seemed  to  he  much  talking  and  little  doing.     Tl 
fiotdiers  complained  that  the  Sirdars  would  not  lead  them ;  ai 
the  Sirdars  complained  that  the  soldiers  would  not  follow  ther 
I  ^he  troops,  althongli  claniorous  for  an   immediate  march,  wei; 
dispersing,  in  large  numbers,  to\s^ards  their  own  homes  ;  and  tli 
I  jchiefs  were  re] broaching  and  advising  each  other,  now  valiant  ar 
^pow  timorous,  fearful  of  the  Britisli  soMiery,  but  more  fearful 
their  own.     Lai  Singli  declared  himself  ready  for  a  march,  hu 
be  was  ttjld  that  he  had  never  seen  war  of  any  kind,  aud  kneij 
notlmig  of  war  with  the  English.     ^'  Send  on  the  regular  troopsJ 
I  it  was  abided  ;  "  we  will  join  rapidly  when  the  war  begins,     Tfi 
I  Singh  is  a  wise  man  ;  let  him  go  first,'* 

, .  Ihe  wisdom  of  going  first  against  the  English  bayonets  is  na 
[yery  patent  tu  the  understanding  of  men  in  this  part  of  the  world 
[jri or,  seemingly,  was  it  much  better  understood  at  Lahore, 
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one  seemed  much  inclined  to  "  go  first."  The  propitious  day  of 
the  astrologers  passed  ;  the  entire  month  of  November  passed— 
and  still  the  Sikh  sirdars,  and  the  Sikh  soldiery,  were  only  talk- 
ing about  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Ranee  was  indignant. 
*^  Every  body, '  she  exclaimed,  "  talks  about  conquering  Feroze- 

I)ore ;  but  nobody  advances."  The  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
ooked  suspiciously  at  the  Ranee.  They  seemed  to  think  that  she 
was  desirous  of  pushing  them  on  to  their  destruction ;  and  ob- 
viously had  no  great  desire  to  test  the  temper  of  our  British 
bayonets.  Still,  preparations  were  making  for  an  advance ;  and 
all  parties,  whatever  their  dissensions  at  home,  seemed  linked 
together  by  one  common  feeling  of  enmity  against  the  Sirkar 
Company,  and  one  common  desire  to  grasp  the  treasures  supposed 
to  be  accumulated  on  our  side  of  the  river. 

And  so  the  month  of  November  wore  away. — In  the  mean- 
while the  Governor-General  of  India  had  ascended  the  Ganges 
and  proceeded  to  Umballah.  On  the  24th  of  October  he  had 
written  from  Agra,  a  confidential  letter  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  stating,  that  although  he  "  did  not  anticipate  the  probabi- 
lity of  any  emergencies  arising  which  could  require  the  army 
under  his  Excellen<'ys  orders  to  take  the  field,"  ne  had,  never- 
theless "  deemed  it  advisable  to  be  prepared  with  the  means  of 
movement  to  the  extent  of  seven  troops  of  horse  artillery,  six 
companies  of  foot  artillery,  four  light-field  batteries,  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  three  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  five  regiments 
of  European  infantry^,  thirteen  regiments  of  Native  infantry,  six 
companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  two  regiments  of  irregular 
cavalry."  A  formidable  force,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
one  which,  at  that  time,  there  appeared  but  little  likelihood  of 
being  called  into  action.     But  soon  after  the  Governor-general 

Juitted  Delhi,  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  more  threatening. 
)n  the  22d  of  November,  he  received  an  official  communication 
fi-om  the  political  agent,  stating,'that  the  Sikh  army  had  declared 
their  intention  of  marching  down  upon  the  frontier,  "  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  invading  the  British  territories.""  The  Sikhs 
had  too  often  declared  their  intentions  to  pay  hostile  visits  to  Fe- 
rozepore  and  Loodhianah,  for  the  present  declarations  to  create 
any  very  great  alarm.  Preparations  had  been  made,  propor- 
tionate at  least  to  the  probabilities  of  such  an  event,  but  the  Go- 
vernor-General wisely  determined  to  do  no  more,  lest  any  seem- 
ingly oflPensive  movements  on  our  side  of  the  Sutlej  should  preci- 
pitate the  collision,  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  avoid.  At  Um- 
Dallah  he  met  the  commander-in-chief,  and  after  a  full  and  satis- 
factory consultation  with  his  Excellency,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  improbability  of  the  Sikh  army  crossing  the  Sutlej, 
determined  that  no  movement  should  be  made  towflrds  the  river 
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by  the  forces  from  Umhalluh  and  Meenit ;  and  postponed  fil 
fuither  consideration  any  change  in  the  distnbntion  oftroops.l 
The  coniraander-iii-ebiet'  concun^ed  in  opinion  wttli  the  Gover 
nor-(  jcneral.  He  also  considLTe<l  that  no  ll)r\vnrd  movement  wa 
required.  There  wa^,  indeed,  httle  reason  to  believe  that  tb 
Sikhs  would  take  tlie  initiative  ;  iiud  wlien  tlie  (yovernor-Genon 
in  his  letter  of  the  2d  ni'  December,  to  the  Secret  Committer 
wrote,  "li^y  conviction  is  strong  that  the  Sikh  army  will  l>e  de 
t erred  from  acts  of  aggression  on  account  of  the  state  of  our  mi  14 
tary  preparations,"  lie  only  expressed  an  oi>inion  entertained  b| 
every  competent  autlionty  on  our  side  of  the  Sntlej.  In  thi 
same  letter  he  further  wrote  :- — 

"My  views  and  measnrea  will  be  anxioiisly  directed  to  avoid  a  re 
course  to  arms,  as  long  as  it  may  be  possible.  On  this  point  my  de 
termination  is  fixed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  apparent  from  %h 
I  freaeral  aspect  of  aflTuirs,  that  the  period  is  tast  approaching,  whe 
furtht'i*  chanjjes  will  take  place  at  Lidiore,  and  that  the  weak  Gover 
jnentorthe  Kogeat  will  be  subverted  by  the  violence  of  the  troopi 
jnstijjf:ited  by  the  intrigues^  of  the  party  favourable  to  tht^  Rajah  Golal 
Siagh.  Up  to  thti  present  hour,  no  act  of  *>pen  hot^tih'ty  has  l>eei 
commit  ted.  I  shall  not  cont?ider  tlie  mnri*h  of  the  Sikh  troops  in  boa- 
tile  array  to  wards  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  as  a  canse  justifying  hosti- 
lities, if  no  actual  violatioit  of  our  frontier  should  occur.  The  sam* 
jjrlvilege  whi<.-h  we  tiiktj  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  on  our  sid( 
must  be  conceded  to  them.  Kvery  forbeiu^unce  shall  be  shown  to 
weak  Government  struggling  for  fissistance  against  its  own  soldieri 
in  a  state  of  successful  luutiuy." 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  passages  as  tliese  in  the  despatches 
of  a  Govcrnor-GeneraL    Our  oriental  statesmen  are  not  wont  ta 
be  so  forbearing  and  so  candid.     The  rule  is,  to  assume  the  righi 
of  doing  anything  ourselves,  and  to  concede  to  others  the  righi 
of  doing  notlnng.     We  see  pretexts  for  hostilities  in  the  conduc 
of  our  neighbours^  when  many  degrees  less  offensive  than  oi 
own.     We  tlitnk  it  very  prcjper  to  do,  what  we  can  by  no  mear 
consent  to  suffer.     Our  political  catecliism  seems  to  incidc^ite  tin 
duty  of  doing  to  others  as  we  wonkl  not  they  should  do  unto  us. 

But  forbearance  must  have  its  limits.     It  was  plainly  no  part 
i)f  8ir  Henry  Hardingc's  duty  to  permit  the  Lahm-e  Governmen 
not  only  to  allovv^  but  to  instigate  the  Sikh  soldiery  to   marc 
down  u}Jon  the  fi^ontier  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Ilindostm 
A  letter  of  rcnujjistrance  was,  thereforcj  desjjatched  thrungh  tlier- 
Lahore  Vakeel ;  and  no  answer  having  been  received,  the  Poll-  ^ 
tical  Agent  distinctly  informed  this  functionary,  that  ^'  the  Go-' 
vtirnor-Geneml   could  not  ]jermit  the  Lahore  Government  to 
trifle  with  him  in  a  matter  of  such  serious  importance;  that  post 
tivo  inlWmation  ha«l  been  received  of  the  Lahore  army  h 
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left  the  capital  towards  the  frontier,  avowedly  with  hostile  inten- 
tions towards  the  British  Government,  to  which  course  they  had 
been  instigated  by  the  express  and  repeated  orders  of  the  Ranee 
and  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  Governor-General  expected  to  re- 
ceive, without  further  delay,  an  answer  to  the  Political  Agent'* 
written  remonstrance." 

Nothing  having  resulted  from  this  interview,  the  Political 
Agent,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Governor-General,  ad- 
dressed a  stringent  letter  to  the  Lahore  Vakeel,  stating  that  the 
tacit  refusal  of  the  Durbar  to  render  an  explanation  of  the  offen- 
sive conduct  complained  of  by  the  British  Government,  could 
not  but  be  regarded  in  a  most  unfriendly  light — that  the  act  of 
discourtesy,  indeed,  was  such,  that  so  long  as  it  was  persevered 
in,  the  British  Government  could  not  recognize  the  presence  of 
the  Lahore  Vakeel.  This  letter  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
Lahore,  and  the  Vakeel  quitted  the  British  camp.  But  still,  the 
Governor-General,  consistent  in  his  forbearance,  determined,  be- 
fore ordering  any  new  military  movements,  to  allow  full  time  for 
a  reply  to  his  last  remonstrance,  to  be  received  from  Lahore. 
It  was  forwarded  on  the  3d  of  December.  On  the  4th,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  detailing 
his  proceedings  since  the  date  of  his  previous  letter,  wrote — 

"  This  morning  news  up  to  the  1st  inst.  has  been  received ;  the  Ra- 
nee and  Sirdars  are  becoming  more  and  more  urgent,  that  the  army 
should  advance  to  the  frontier,  believing,  that  in  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  the  only  hope  of  saving  their  lives  and  prolonging  their 
power,  is  to  be  found  in  bringing  about  collision  with  the  British 
forces.  The  Sikh  army  moves  with  evident  reluctance,  and  is  calling 
for  Golab  Singh,  who  is  collecting  forces  at  Jumboo,  and  is  watching 
the  pi-ogress  of  events.  My  own  impression  remains  unaltered.  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  troops  will  come  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sutl^, 
or  that  any  positive  act  of  aggression  will  be  committed  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Ranee  and  chiefs  aie,  for  their  own  preservation,  endea- 
vouring to  raise  a  storm,  which,  when  raised,  they  will  be  powerless 
either  to  direct  or  allay." 

At  the  same  time  he  stated,  that  if  the  reply  from  the  nominal 
Government  of  Lahore  should  prove  hostile,  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  moving  up  the  troops  at  the  more  remote  stations^  to  the 
support  of  the  advanced  positions  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Sutlej. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  Governor-General  quitted  Um- 
ballah,  in  progress  to  Loodhianah,  No  answer  to  his  remon- 
strances had  been  received  from  the  Lahore  Durbar ;  but  he  still 
laboured  under  the  conviction  that  no  act  of  open  aggression 
would  be  committed  by  the  Sikh  soldiery.  ^'  In  oommoiij"  he 
wrote,  ^^  with-  the  most  experienced  cheers  of  tlielEkdiun  Govcm-.* 
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ment,  I  was  not  of  opinion  tliat  tlie  Sikh  army  would  cross  the 
Sutlej  with  its  intantrv  and  artilltny.'-      But,  two  days  latere  as 
advanced  towards  the   frontier,  more   certain   intelligence  of  th 
state  of  affairs  at  Laliore  readied  the  Governor-General— in  tell  j 
gence  of  the  equipment  of  a  large  Sikh  force  for  active  servic 
calcidated  to  excite  reasonable  apprehensions  in  the  breast   of  I 
man  not  prone  to  idle  alarm.     On  tlnsj  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  or 
dered  tlie  commander-in-chief  to  move  nj)  the  trooj)s  from  Un 
Lsillah  and  Meernt  towards  the  Sutlej*     Still  considerable  uticer- 
taint.y  prevailed.     On  the  evening  of  the  iJth,  Ca])tain  Nicolson 
assistant  to  the  Political  Agent,  and  a  man  of  great  ability  an 
energ)^  of  character,  reported  that   a  portion   of  the  Sikh  arm| 
had  approached  within  three  milcji  of  the  river.     '*  On  the  othe 
hand  J  the  informatitm  received  by  Major  Broadfoot  on   that  daj 
from  Lahore,  was  not  of  a  character  to  make  it  probable  that  j 
Sikh   moveoiont  on  a  lai'ge  scale  was  meditated.     On  the  lOtfi 
no  intelligence  was  received  from  Laliore,  confirmatory  of  Cap 
tain  NieoLson's  re])ort,  and  tlie  usual  opitiion  continued  to  prevai 
that  the  Sikh  army  \\'onld  not  cross  tlie  Sutlej*"     On    this  dav 
the  main  body  of  the  British  troo|>s  commenced  their  march  froE 
Umbtdlidh     This  force  consisted  of  7500   men  of  all  arms. 
the  same  time  another  force  of  5000  men  was  set  in  motion  frou 
Loodhianidi, 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  Governor-General  received  post 
tive  iidbrmatioii  to  the  effect  that  the  Sikh  army  had  crossea  the 
Sutlej  J  and  was  mnstenng,  in  great  forccy  on  the  left  bunk  of  th^ 
river.  Immediately  on  the  receijit  of  this  intelligencej  he  issued 
a  proclaiiiation,  setting  forth  that  in  spite  of  t]w  fbrbearanc 
shown  by  the  British  Government  towards  the  Lahoi'e  Durbarj 
*^  from  consideration  to  the  helpless  state  of  the  infant  ilaharaja 
Didleep  Singh,"  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  Governor 
General  had  been  disregarded,  and  a  hostile  army  actuallj 
eqiiip]>ed  at  Lahore,   for  tlie  avowed  ]inr|iose  of  invading  the 

EDssessions  of  the  liritish  on  the  left  iKmk  of  the  Sutlej.  "  The 
ikh  army  has  now,'^  continues  the  prochunation,  '*  without 
shadow  of  provocation,  invaded  the  British  territories.  The 
Governor-General  must,  therefore^  take  measures  for  effectuallj 
protecting  the  British  provinces,  tor  vindicating  the  authority  o{ 
the  British  Government,  and  tor  punisliiug  the  violators  of  trea-^ 
ties,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  ])ublic  ]>eace,"'  War  was  thus  for 
nially  declarecL  The  main  body  of  the  British  troops  we 
making  forced  marches  towards  that  point  of  the  frontier 
which  the  Sikh  invaders  were  concentrating  in  great  force, 
collision  had  now  become  inevitable.  It  only  remained  for  the 
conunander-in-chief  to  fight  his  battles  after  the  most  apj>rov( 
fashion — to  repel  the  invaders  at  the  point  of  the  bayoiiet.     Kt 
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thing  more  could  be  done  by  the  forbearing  statesman  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood.  To  British  generalship,  and  British  courage, 
it  was  left  now  to  do  the  rest. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  demand  for  the  statesman,  ere  we 
see  him  in  the  character  of  a  military  commander,  the  tribute 
due  to  his  forbearance.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  forbearance 
has  been  scarcely  more  appreciated  by  the  British  community 
than  by  the  Sikh  army  and  the  Lahore  Durbar.  We  have  given, 
in  the  preceding  pages,  a  succinct  narrative  of  events  antecedent 
to  the  unexpected  irruption  of  the  Sikhs  into  the  provinces  of 
Hindostan ;  and  the  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far,  cannot 
have  failed  to  trace,  throughout  the  poUtical  conduct  of  the 
Governor-General,  a  steady  consistent  desire  to  preserve  peace, 
so  long  as  peace  could  be  preserved  without  a  forfeiture  of  the 
honour,  or  an  endangerment  of  the  safety  of  the  British  power 
in  the  east,  pervading  his  every  measure.  He  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  precipitate  a  collision  with  the  Sikhs. 
The  veriest  bungler  could  have  achieved  this,  in  any  month  of 
the  year,  with  the  smallest  possible  exertion  of  the  brain — the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  political  sagacity.  To  have  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  on  the  dragooning  system;  to  have  made 
sure  of  a  few  pitched  battles,  ending  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  east,  would  have  cost 
the  (jrovemor-General  very  little  trouble,  and  insured  him  a  good 
deal  of  worldly  renown.  There  was,  indeed,  every  inducement 
to  a  vain  or  imprincipled  man  to  enter  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
Punjaub.  A  man  of  much  less  experience  and  much  less  genius 
than  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  might  have  felt  himself  perfectly  com- 
petent, after  a  month  or  two  spent  in  India,  to  plunge  into  a  war 
with  the  Sikhs — ^to  cross  the  Sutlej,  to  march  upon  Lahore,  to 
fix  his  head-quarters  in  the  Summum-Boorj,  to  rine  \he  treasures, 
if  any  remained,  of  Govind-ghur,  and  to  carry  off  the  "  moun- 
tain-of-light."*  A  vain  or  an  unprincipled  man,  we  sajr,  would 
have  been  tempted  to  follow  so  attractive  a  course — ^but  Sur  Henry 
Hardinge  was  neither  vain  nor  unprincipled.  An  old  and  dis- 
tinguished soldier— one  who  had  earned  tor  himself  a  high  repu- 
tation on  the  great  theatre  of  European  warfare — ^he  was  not  one 
likely  to  shrink  from  an  appeal  to  arms,"  when  duty  called  him 
to  resort  to  this  last  alternative,  were  the  opposing  force  the  most 
formidable  ever  brought  into  tihe  field,  in  one  hemisphere  or  the 
other.  He  was  not  one  whose  policy  was  likely  to  be  marked  by 
a  weak  and  timorous  line  of  conduct.  As  it  requires  much  less 
ability  to  make  war  than  to  preserve  peace,  so  also  does  the  pre- 


*  The  celebrated  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  stolen  by  Ranjef^  Singh  from  Shah  Soojah. 
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servation  of  peace  often  demand  a  greater  amount  of  con 
than  tbe  declsinitioo  of  war.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  might  easilyl 
have  fonndj  had  he  been  anxions  to  find  one,  a  pretext  for  the  inva^l 
aion  of  the  Pnnjaub*  He  might  easily  have  found  a  just  causeJ 
as  causes  go,  for  war.  He  might  even  have  concerted  measures ' 
having  a  tendency  to  give  to  a  war  of  liis  owti  making,  all  the 
appearance  of  a  v^^ar  of  defence.  The  war  would  have  been  J 
popular  among  those  classes  of  the  Anglo-IncHan  coraniunityi| 
whose  opinions  are  looked  upon  a^  pubhc  opinion,  because  th&l 
voice  of  the  real  pnblic  of  India,  if  articulate,  is  little  understood.! 
He  himself  had  eveiy  thing  t>o  gain  by  such  a  war — titles, 
tinctions,  and,  if  he  tcjok  the  field  as  a  miUtary  commander^] 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  prize-money.  To  the  adoption  of  an 
opposite  course  there  could  have  been  no  selfish  induccments-j 
Even  the  displeasure  of  tbe  Home  Goveniment  would  not  havi 
been  incurred — although  their  declared  opiiuons  were  stronglj 
in  favour  of  peace — because  he  might j  as  w^e  have  said,  eiisitj 
have  given  to  the  war,  in  the  fii*st  instance,  all  the  a]>pearance  <  ' 
a  defensive  operation.  The  war-maker  is  sure  of  popula 
a]>plause.  His  proceedings  are  c%'er  intelligible  to  the  multitude  j 
whilst  nothing  is  so  little  imderstoud,  nothing  so  little  appreciated 
as  forbearance.  Few  look  far  cuongh  beneath  the  smiuce  to 
attain  to  a  right  understan<ling  of  the  immense  advantages  of 
peace.  Few  ever  trouble  themselves  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  obligations  which  a  statesman  takes  upon  himself,  when  he 
assumes  the  government  of  India.  The  conquest  of  a  countTT^JM 
is  one  thing — a  thing  very  intelligible  to  the  dullest  understand-^| 
ing ;  the  government  of  a  country  is  another  thing — a  matter 
which  quick  as  well  as  dull  understandings  concern  themselves 
very  little  about.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  judge  a  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  as  though  he  were  sent  out  to  conquer,  and 
not  to  rule. 

And  yet  nothing  is,  in  reaht}^,  more  simpler-nothing  mor 
easy  of  compreliension  than  the  immense  advantages  of  peace^-^ 
and  the  strong  obligation  imposed  upon  every  Governor-General 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to   presei^ve  it.     If  we  Tvere  to 
attempt   anything  like  an  elaborate  exposition  of  such  obvious 
truisms  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  absurditj^ 
of  tiie  proceeding.     But  the  most  obvious  truths  are  often  ovej3J 
looked,  because  there  is  a  defect  in  the  ]>!iblic  vision — something 
wrong   in    the  pnblic  understanding.     The  eye    is  dazzled  by 
glitter ;  the  ear  is  stuinied  by  noise ;  and  that  which  is  neither  * 
glittering  nor  stunning  is  often  neither  seen  nor  heard.     ^Vlien 
It  is  reported  in  the  public  prints  that  the  Sikhs  are  blustering 
and  bullying  at  Lahore — equipping  an  army,  and  talking  for  the 
hundredth  time  of  invading  liioaostan— the  newspaper  reader 
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involuntarily  exclaims,  "  The  dogs !  we  must  go  at  them  ;  surely 
now  is  the  time  for  war."  But  when  he  reads  in  the  public 
prints,  such  passages  as  the  following — we  quote  from  a  journal 
which  even  as  we  write  is  laid  upon  our  table — he  takes  no  heed 
of  their  immense  significance : — "  On  account  of  the  great  ex- 
penses of  the  war  (with  the  Sikhs,)  an  order  from  the  Supreme 
Government  has  forbidden  the  commencement  of  any  new  public 
works,  and  it  is  expected  that  another,  suspending  those  already 
in  progress,  will  soon  succeed  to  it.  The  Court  of  Directors  had 
previously  authorised  an  annual  outlay  of  £40,000  on  the  great 
trunk  roads  of  the  (Madras)  Presidency."*  This  is  no  new  story. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  old  one.  Public  works  of  utility  always 
are  suspended,  when  the  Indian  Government  is  engaged  in  any 
extensive  military  operations.  There  is  no  time — there  is  no 
money  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  gigantic  territories 
already  imder  our  rule;  and  the  people  of  India  must  suffer, 
that  the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain  may  fight.  Few,  alas !  ever 
reflect  that  to  the  people  of  India  the  first  consideration  is  due. 
They  are  generally  the  last,  whose  claims  are  regarded.  A  few 
fertile  provinces  are  drained  of  their  wealth,  that  an  expensive 
war  beyond  the  frontier  may  be  prosecuted.  The  treasury  of 
India  is  exhausted  ;  the  minds  of  the  governing  body  are  occu- 
pied ;  their  time  is  consumed,  in  preparations  for  war.  All  be- 
neficent schemes  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country — the  education  of  the  people — the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property — the  furtherance  of  their  commerce — every 
measure,  indeed,  for  the  advancement  of  their  social  happiness, 
the  improvement  of  their  political  condition,  must  be  for  a  while 
suspended.  Instead  of  digging  canals  we  must  cast  cannon ; 
instead  of  framing  beneficent  laws  we  must  send  forth  martial 
manifestos ;  in  place  of  new  roads  we  must  have  new  regiments ; 
hospitals  and  colleges  are  wanted,  and  we  erect  barracks  in  their 
room.  Thus  has  it  ever  been — ^thus  we  fear  is  it  destined  to  be. 
There  is  ever  and  anon  a  brief  prospect  of  peace ;  and  the  coun- 
try seems  to  be  about  to  recover  from  the  severe  shock  it  has  re- 
ceived, during  years  of  foreign  war,  attended  with  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  perhaps  of  national  reputation  ;  but 
disappointment  follows  disappointment ;  the  red  war-clouds  are 
again  seen  rising  from  the  horizon,  and  whilst  we  are  congratu- 
lating ourselves  on  the  peaceftd  serenity  of  the  summer's  sky,  the 
wmtry  storm  bursts  over  our  heads. 
Every  war  is  a  disaster.     What  should  we  say  of  the  military 


•  Madras  correspondence  of  the  Morning  Herald.     Morning  Herald,  March 
27, 1846. 
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commander,  who  wilfully  sacrificed  a  detachmeot,  by  marching 
them  into  a  river,  or  into  a  defile  bristling  witli  the  bayonets  oil 
an  overwljelming  liost;  or,  who  seeing  tnat  some  such  danger j 
threatened  tlieir  destruction,  took  no  thought  for  their  preserva^ 
tion  1  But  what  is  such  a  disaster  in  comjiarison  with  the  im^ 
menso  evil  which  residtti  from  the  prosecution  of  the  most  suc-J 
cessful  war — what  the  loss  of  life — what  the  loss  of  treasm^e — '! 
what  the  injury  iiiHieted  on  those  whose  weliare  it  is  the  first j 
duty  of  the  British  Government  to  regard  t  We  have  often  lis-J 
tened  to  the  observations  which  our  wars  beyond  the  fi*ontie 
have  elicited  from  iritelligeut  natives  of  India.  ^*  What,"  sayj 
they,  **  are  your  wars  in  Affghanistan  and  Siiulli  to  us?  What  dol 
we  w^ant  with  the  Punjanb  'i  It  is  nothing  to  us  whether  Dosti 
Mahomed  or  Siiah-SoojaU  rnles  at  Cabul ;  we  care  nothingl 
about  what  you  call  the  treachery  of  tlie  Talpoor  Ameers  ;  wel 
do  not  desire  to  see  the  Punjaub  annexed  to  Iliiidostan,  What! 
have  w^e  to  gain  by  the  enlai^gement  of  your  empbe  that  yoaj 
should  make  ns  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  f  The  less  you  ex-< 
tend  it  the  better  for  us."  And,  nnquestionablvj  they  are  right*! 
Om-  em|)ire  in  the  east  is  already  so  large  that  it  is  in  vain  tai 
ho|>ej  under  the  |u^esent  system,  to  see  any  part  of  it  w^ell 
verned.  To  extend  our  empire  is  oidy  to  increase  the  certiiintyi 
of  bad  government*  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
whether  the  Sutlej  or  tlie  Indus  be  the  better  hmit  to  our  po**1 
sessions  ;  but  it  is  incontrovertible  that  we  could  not  hit  upon  a  J 
w^orse  scheme  for  the  better  government  of  our  Indian  empire] 
than  the  further  extension  of  its  boundaries. 

We  cannot  be  far  w^rong,  when  we  assert  that  some  such  con- 
siderations as  these — considerations,  the  justice  of  which  werei 
recognizeil  by  the  Su]>renie  Council  of  India,  by  the  Court  of| 
Directors,  and  by  her  ^lajesty's  Goventinent — were  operative  iai 
the  mind  of  the  Governor-Cjeneral  when  he  determined  to  abstaial 
from  the  prosecution  of  measures  calculated,  by  rousing  the  feai*s  1 
of  the  Sikh  Government  or  the  Silvh  soldiery,  to  precipitate 
collision  %vith  the  restless  powder  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej, 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  inclinations  of  tlie  soldier,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Statesman  decreed  the  preservation  of  peace,  so  longl 
as  honourable  peace  was  possible.     The  high-pruicipled  Christ] 
tian  Governor  recognized  the  duty  of  forbearance ;   and,  withl 
outward  consistency,  acted  up  to  this  inward  recognition.    When] 
the  time  came — wdien  forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtucj  he  j 
exhibited,  in  his  own  personal  conduct,  an  example  of  heroism  i 
than  w^hich  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  most  heroic 
days  record  few  instances  more  striking  and  more  touching. 

We  are  ignorant  of  nothing  that  has  been  said — nothing  that . 
has  been  written,  **  on  the  other  side  j"  and  we  are  in  no  ch 
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anxious  to  evade  the  question  which  the  war-party  have  raised. 
We  are  aware  it  has  been  said  that  the  Governor-General  erred 
greatly  in  allowing  the  Sikhs  to  gain  an  advantage  over  him,  bv 
not  being  prepared  to  finistrate  the  very  first  efforts  of  the  invad- 
ers. It  is  said  that  the  Governor-General  ought  to  have  posted 
a  stronger  force  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  the  Punjaub — that 
when  the  Sikh  army  actually  carried  out  their  long-standing 
threats  of  crossing  the  Sutlej,  the  main-body  of  his  disposable 
troops  ought  not  to  have  been  at  such  a  distance  from  the  river. 
It  is  alleged  that  when  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  be- 
gan its  march  towards  the  Sutlej  it  ought  already  to  have  been 
there,  ready  to  resist  the  invaders  on  the  first  intimation  of  their 
intention  to  violate  the .  integrity  of  our  frontier.  When  the 
Sikh  army  began  to  cross  the  river,  the  bulk  of  our  troops  were 
at  XJmballah ;  they  ought,  it  is  said,  to  have  been  at  Feroze- 
pore. 

Now  it  is  possible  that,  in  a  merely  military  point  of  view, 
there  may  be  some  weight  in  these  objections.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  require  any  great  amount  of  military  experience  or  sagacity 
to  perceive  that,  when  a  battle  is  to  be  fought,  the  less  advan- 
tage you  give  the  enemy,  at  the  outset,  the  better.  We  question 
whether  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  required  to  be  informed  upon  this 
point,  by  what  has  been  well  called  the  crew  of  "  club-room 
and  omnibus  military  critics."  But  we  are  anxious  that  the 
real  position  of  the  Governor-General  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. He  is  not  a  mere  miUtary  commander  sent  to  India,  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  battles  and  killing  as  many  of  the  enemy 
as  he  can,  with  the  smallest  possible  loss  on  his  own  side.  If 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  a  bat- 
tle, we  have  no  doubt  that  the  battle  would  have  been  fought  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  give  immense  satisfaction  to  those  who 
cavil  at  him  most  loudly.  But  it  happened,  that  though  he  was  an 
old  general,  he  was — and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  important  fact 
— Governor-General  of  India;  and  as  Governor-General  of 
India  he  believed  that  he  could  do  something  still  better  than 
fight  a  battle  and  win  it.  He  believed  that  ne  could  preserve 
peace. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  this  present  question.  Like 
most  others,  it  has  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side,  of  different 
texture  and  different  aspect.  As  long  as  one  party  looks  at  one 
side  and  another  at  another,  it  is  impossible  that  the  two  should 
entertain  concordant  opinions  of  its  merits.  Now  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  majority  of  disputants  have  looked  at  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.  The  question  is,  not  whether,  pre- 
suming a  war  with  the  Sikhs  to  have  been  an  inevitable  occur- 
rence, the  Governor-General  had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to 
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enter  upon  it  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  on  his  sideb- 
and to  prosecute  it,  to  its  termination,  with  the  greatest  success^ 
Had  it  been  merely  a  war-question— a  question  as  to  the  bes 
means  of  prosecuting  an  inevitable  war,  we  have  little  doufc 
that  the  main  body  of  the  British  troops  would,  at  the  con 
mencement  of  last  Deeemberj  have  been  posted  on   the  ver 
banks  of  the  Sutlej*    But  this  was  not  tlie  question.     Sir  Ilenr 
Hardinge  had  not  to  decide  between  two  forms  of  war,  hut, 
far  as  human  sagacity  could  penetrate  the  future,  between  peac 
and  war*     He  beheved  that  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  i>eac€ 
and  he  adopted  measures  best  calculated  to  ennure  its  preserva 
tion.     He  beheved  that  by  keeping  tlie  main  body  of  his  arm) 
at  Umballah  he  would  have  been  able  to  preserve  peace,  whilst  J 
on  the  ether  hand,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  forward  movement 
would  liave  liad  an  inevitable  tendency  to  precipitate  the  ver  J 
collision  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.     To  have  advanced 
the  head-quarters  of  the  ai'my  to  Ferozepore,  or  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Ferozeporcj  wouhl  have  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  offensive  movement ;  and,  as  the  Govern or-General^ 
had  wisely  determined  not  to  provoke  a  war,  he  abstained  from" 
the  adoption  of  a  metisure  wliich  would  have  surely  resulted  in 
the  frustration  of  those  pacific  intentions  which  have  so  honour-^ 
ably  distinguished  his  entire  policy  towards  the  Pnnjaub.  H 

It  is  true  that  his  forbearance  had  not  the  desired  and  the  ex- 

Eected  effect ;  and  nicnj  wise  after  the  event,  argue  as  though  it 
ad  from  the  first  been  well  understood  that  such  a  course 
must  result  in  fiulure.  But  in  India,  all  who  had  enjoyed  the , 
best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  national  cha 
racter  of  the  Sikhs,  who  were  most  familiar  with  their  recent 
history,  with  the  teoq)er  of  the  army  and  politics  of  the  Durbar|J 
entertained  a  well-gi*ounded  opinion  that  the  question  of  war  or 
no  war  was  to  be  decided  by  ourselves  and  not  by  our  neigli- 
bours.  The  in*uption  of  the  Sikhs  into  the  British  provinces 
took  all  India  by  surprise.  The  experienced  officers  by  whom, 
the  Govern  or- General  was  suiTounded — the  conductors  of  the 
Indian  Journals,  whose  opinions  were  based  upon  informationl 
derived  from  competent  paities,  Eurojiean  and  Native,  on  both] 
sides  of  the  Sutlej — the  more  intelhgent  portion  of  Anglo-Indian] 
society,  including  the  army  whose  wishes  could  not  farther  tliej 
thought  of  the  probabih'ty  of  a  Sikh  invasion — all  were  firml 
rooted  in  the  conviction  that  the  l*raitorian  bands  who  had  so 
long  over-awed  the  Laliore  Durbar,  and  who  had  for  years  past  J 
been  talking  about  the  invasion  of  liindostan,  would  never  darei 
to  put  their  braggart  tluTats  into  execution.  The  Governor-1 
General  himself,  who  neglected  no  means  within  his  reach  of  1 
obtaining  correct  infonnation,  and  whose  own  sagacity  coutinn- 
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ed  the  impressions  which  the  representations  of  his  advisers 
were  calculated  to  produce,  remained  firm  in  this  conviction,  that 
the  Sikhs  would  not  take  the  initiative.  In  October,  after  the 
death  of  Jowahir  Singh,  he  wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee  : — 
"  The  disposition  of  the  chiefs  appears  evidently  to  be,  to  main- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  the  former  relations  with  us,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  the  unfriendly  acts  of  the  late  Jowahir  Singh, 
whilst  the  soldiery,  the  openly  avowed  administrators  of  tne 
government,  though  they  talk  largely  of  their  intentions  with 
regard  to  our  army,  show  plainly,  oy  their  acts,  they  are  ftdly 
aware  that  any  attempt  to  force  hostile  measures  upon  us,  must 
be  an  act  which  would  at  once  seal  their  own  destruction." 
Later  in  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  : — "  In  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Lahore 
Government,  your  Excellency  is  aware  that  I  do  not  anticipate 
the  probabiUty  of  any  emergencies  arising  which  can  require  the 
army  under  your  Excellency's  orders  to  take  the  neld  this 
autumn."  Early  in  December,  he  wrote  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee : — "  My  conviction  is  strong  that  the  Sikh  army  will  be 
deterred  from  acts  of  aggression  on  account  of  the  state  of  our 
military  preparations  ;"  and  in  the  same  letter  he  says : — "  His 
Excellency  (the  Commander-in-Chief)  coincides  with  me  that  no 
forward  movement  is  required."  And  again,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, he  wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee : — "-  My  own  impres- 
sion remains  unaltered.  I  do  not  expect  that  the  troops  will 
come  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  or  that  any  positive  act 
of  aggression  will  be  committed."  And  after  the  storm  had 
burst,  and  two  great  battles  had  been  fought,  he  wrote  again, 
referring  to  the  state  of  aflFairs  prior  to  the  collision : — 

"In  common  with  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  Indian 
Government,  I  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  Sikh  army  would  cross  the 
Sutlej,  with  its  infantry  and  artillery.  I  considered  it  probable  that 
some  acts  of  aggression  would  be  committed  by  parties  of  plunderers, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Briti^  Government  to  interfere,  to 
which  course  the  Sikh  chiefs  knew  I  was  most  averse ;  but  I  con- 
curred with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  chief  secretary  to 
Government,  as  well  as  with  my  political  agent,  Major  BroadSfoot, 
that  offensive  operations  on  a  large  scale  would  not  be  resorted  to." 

And  all  this  was  no  mere  speculation — no  mere  conjectural 
estimate  of  the  temper  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  the  probable  out- 
turn of  events;  but  an  opinion  based  upon  past  experience — 
upon  a  practical  acquaintance,  of  long  standing,  with  their  cha- 
racter as  evidenced  in  their  actions.  The  history  of  the  Sikh 
army  during  the  few  preceding  years  was  full  of  most  signifi- 
cant proofs  of  their  willingness  to  talk,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  do ;  and  it  would  have  been  most  unreasonable  to  have-  look- 
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edj  at  any  particular  moment,  for  a  practical  reftitation  of  opi- 
nions basetl  upon  an  intimate  experience  of  years.  There  was 
nothing  to  waiTant  tlie  lielief  tli«t  the  Sikhs  would  cross  the 
Sutlej  ;  and  no  one  in  India  believed  that  they  would. 

The  w^hole  case,  as  between  tlie  Governor-General  and  his 
assailaritSj  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  It  was  desirablcj  above 
all  things,  to  jiresene  peace.  There  was  nothing  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  peace  could  not  be  preserved.  To  have  posted 
a  large  army,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Sikhs  from  crossiiig  the 
river  at  any  point,*  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  would 
have  provoked  the  collision  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  avoid* 
Therefore  Sir  Henry  Hardlnge  did  not  move  up  the  main  body 
of  his  disposable  troops  to  the  immediate  hanks  of  the  Sutlej.  In 
other  words,  he  did  not,  to  avert  an  evil  which  there  was  no  just 
cause  to  anticipate,  bring  down  upon  liimself  another  of  far 
greater  magnitude,  as  certain  and  as  present  as  the  other  was 
con|ectural  and  remote.  m 

The  argument  is  not  affected  by  the  feet  that  the  Sikhs,  con-^ 
trary  to  the  expectations  of  all  who  had  the  best  oj^portunities  of 
forming  correct  opinions,  did,  in  a  paroxysm  of  audacity  for  which 
they  have  paid  deiirly,  venture  to  cross  the  river.     The  questioa  H 
to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  was  any  just  cause  to  antici-  ™ 
pate  such  an  event,  and  whether  the  Governor-Generars  pre- 
cautions were  not  at  least  proportionate  to  the  chances  f>f  such  an 
occurrence?     We  think  that  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that 
they  were. 

But  the  Sikhs  really  crossed  the  Sutlej — quos  Bern  vult  per- 
dere  p7ius  demetitat — and  then  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
British  forces  at  Umhallah  and  Loodhianah — the  former  con- 
sisting of  7,500  men,  with  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  latter  of  5,000 
men  with  twelve  gunsj  were  innnediately  set  in  motion  towards 
Ferozepore,  which  was  occupied  by  General  Littler,  and  wliich 
was  the  first  point  threatened  by  the  enemy.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  the  entire  botly  of  our  disposable  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  two  European  and  two  native  regiments,  had 
reached  Moodkhee,  a  village  twenty  miles  from  Ferozepore. 

Our  troops  were  weary  and  faint.     They  had  accomplished, 
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*  It  is  bei^  preeumed,  artpmrHti  r^md^  that  sndi  a  diRp-risitiriTi   of  our  troopa 
would  have  betm  possibJe.     Tliisi  ia  a  grt-at  con  cession,  for  die  faut  is,  tliat  ihc  fron- 
tier eould  scarcely  liavc  been  effectivel)-  defended,  if  all  tJie  disposable  troops  had 
been  ftctnidly  posted  on  the  river.     On  tlie  20th  of  November,  tbo  Political  Agent,  I 
Major  Broadfoot,  wrote  to  the  Cliief  Secretary  ; — **  It  appeai-s  to  nie  that  the  I 
frontier  is  too  long  to  be  defensible  in  all  pointe  by  any  force  we  can  move  ;  that  I 
our  two  pc«ts  on  the  frontier  are   Htroner  enough  to  maintain  themselves  till  re-  1 
lievcMi  ;  and  tbat  to  attempt  reitiforccnients,  tberefrae,  in  anticipation  of  thoee  of] 
bhe  5ikir<^^  would  he  use  lefts  as  protecting  tlie  open  country/* 
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since  the  morning,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  and  had  been 
sorely  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of  water  along  the  whole  line  of 
march.  They  had  come  up  to  their  encamping  ground,  and 
were  cooking  their  dinners,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  Sikh  army  was  in  full  march 
upon  Moodkee,  determined  to  intercept  the  movements  of  the 
British  troops  on  their  way  to  the  relief  of  Ferozepore. 

The  Sikhs,  consisting  of  some  fifty  thousand  men,  had  en- 
trenched themselves  at  Ferozshah — a  village  distant  some  ten 
miles  from  Ferozepore.  The  latter  place  they  had  invested,  but 
spared.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  tnat  had  they  possessed  the 
inclination,  they  might  have  annihilated  the  garrison  under  Sir 
John  Littler.  It  has  been  said  that  they  would  not  condescend 
to  pounce  upon  such  small  game ;  but  were  resolute  to  give  bat- 
tle, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  main  body  of  the  British  troops. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  forbearance,  it  was 
a  most  providential  circumstance ;  for  the  Sikh  army  might  lite- 
rally have  overwhelmed  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore.  As  it  was, 
having  invested  that  place  and  entrenched  themselves  at  Feroz- 
shah, they  sent  forward  a  strong  force  to  intercept  the  advance 
of  the  British  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough. 

The  two  hostile  forces  met  at  Moodkhee.  The  country,  des- 
tined to  be  the  scene  of  the  first  collision  between  the  British 
and  the  Sikh  armies,  is  a  dead  flat,  bristling  with  thick  jungle- 
patches,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  hillocks  of  sand — natural 
advantages  by  which  the  enemy  did  not  fail  largely  to  profit. 
Screened,  in  a  great  measure,  by  these  ready-made  defences, 
the  Sikh  army  took  up  their  position,  and  the  British  prepared 
to  attack  them.  Hastily  called  to  arms,  and  still  greatly  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigue  and  privation  of  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
all  outward  circumstances  were  against  our  gallant  troops  ;  but 
their  inward  qualities — their  indomitable  courage,  their  noble  pa- 
tience, their  steady  discipline,  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 
They  went  straight  at  the  enemy,  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire 
from  a  well-planted,  well-served  battery  of  forty  guns.  The 
shades  of  evening  were  gathering  around  them  ;  the  brief  twi- 
light of  the  East  soon  merged  into  the  darkness  of  night,  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  our  operations.  Every  branch  of  our  army 
exerted  itself  with  unflagging  energy  and  with  signal  success. 
That  which  was  so  well  commenced  by  the  artilleiy  and  cavalry, 
was  nobly  completed  by  the  infantry  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Sikh  army  was  driven  from  position  to  position,  leaving 
vast  numbers  dead  on  the  field.  Seventeen  pieces  of  ordnance 
fell  into  our  hands ;  and  the  victory,  though  dearly  purchai^l, 
was  ours.  "  Night,"  wrote  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  r/ffi- 
cial  despatch,  "  only  saved  the  enemy  from  worse  disasters,  for 
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tkia  stout  conflict  was  maintained  dui'ing  an  hour  and  a-half  of 
dim  star-light  amid  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  sandy  plaio,  which 
still  more  ubseiired  every  object.*' 

And  then  there  was  a  brief  lull ;  for  a  day  or  two  the  invad- 
ers and  the  invaded  rested  on  their  arms.  It  was  a  sori'owful 
interval.  Sad  the  duty  of  hurling  the  dead.  On  the  21st  **  a 
cloud  of  dusf  was  seen  to  the  left  of  the  British  position,  which 
had  by  this  time  been  moved  forwiird  towards  Ferozshah,  and 
presently  Sir  John  Littler's  division — the  old  garrison  of  Feroze- 
pore — was  discovered  in  full  march  towards  the  camp  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  mucli-ilesired  junction  formed,  ar- 
.  range  men  ts  were  made  to  attack  the  entrenched  camp  of  the 
*  enemy — a  formidable  and  extensive  parallelogram,  a  mile  in 
lengthy  and  halt-a-mi!e  in  breadth.  Against  one  of  the  faces  of 
this  paralleh^gram  moved  the  whole  British  force.  The  right- 
whig  was  connnandetl  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough  ;  the  left  by  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  who  liad  offered  his  services  to  the  Corn- 
man  der-in-c  hie  t^* — an  offer  which  was  right  willingly  accepted- 
Here,  as  at  Moodkhee,  the  stmrdy,  stubborn  gallantry  oi  the  Bri- 
tisli  army — soldiers  and  sepoys  emulating  each  other  in  deeds  of 
heroic  bravery — carried  every  thing  before  it.  The  Sikh  forces 
greatly  outnumbered  the  British,     Their  ordnance  was  tar  supe- 


*  A  circuniHtaiiee  which  baa  given  rise  to  considerable  diBCuasioo — In  oar  opi- 
nion, the  case  i»  one  whioh  admits  of  no  reasonable  question.  As  a  mere  mattor 
of  feeling,  we  may  aijiiiire  the  gallanti-y  of  the  Oovprnor-GenoraL  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  an  okl  sohlipr  should  desire  to  take  a  part,  as  a  military 
commander,  in  the  campaign.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  feeling.  The  CJovemor-* 
Geneml  of  India  ought  not  to  Lave  gratified  the  desires  of  tlie  old  soldier.  It  i» 
true  that  Providifiicc  watched  over  hiiu,  and  that  he  was,  almost  miraculously,  pre- 
served  ;  but  had  he  falleuj  and  almost  tbe  entire  ataff,  which  surrounded  him,  wai 
destroyed,  it  is  iniposaiblo  to  calculate  the  amount  of  evil  which  might  have  re*J 
suited  from  such  an  accident.  The  country  had  more  need  of  bis  services  as  n 
atatesmnii;^  than  as  a  generalH>fficerj  in  that  conjuncture.  Had  the  Govertior^  Gene- 
ral pjtrishcd  on  the  ficdd  of  battle  it  iivould  have  been  .in  cnoriuous  calamity.  Not 
only  woold  it  have  inereaB^^d  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  and  have  been  confiider- 
ed,  tliroughout  India  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  almost  in  the  light  of  a  vic- 
tory achieved  by  the  Sikhs,  (for  all  f>eopks  in  an  imperfect  state  of  civilization,  at- 
tach an  undue  importance  to  tlie  fall  of  tlie  leader  of  an  expedition,  and  consider 
audi  an  event  alninst  tantamount  to  a  defeat— of  which,  indeed  it  is  generally  the 
precnrsor,  so  great  ih  the  panic  it  excite» ;)  but  the  ylmost  embarrassment  must 
hav«  resulted  fnuu  the  removal  from  the  scene  of  action  of  the  political  head  of 
affairs,  to  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  army  looked  for  guidaiiee  and  direction.  Had 
the  Govtirnor-Genenil  fallen  tJiero  would  liavo  het*n  no  re»[ioni)ible  ruler  on  the 
frontier  to  carry  on  the  political  oegoeiations^  which  ever  follow  our  military  ope- 
rations, and  which  often  present  far  greater  difficulties  than  the  overthrow  of  ft 
presnraptnuus  enemy  in  the  field.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  amotmt  of 
emhaiTasiiinent  and  confusion  which  might  have  ari.sen  from  the  death,  at  Kucli  a 
time,  of  the  Governor- Gen  end ,  We  might  tiafely  hazard  the  opinion,  that  bad 
Boch  a  misfortune  occurred,  the  war  would  not  so  soon  have  been  brought  io  d 
happy  termination. 
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rior  in  weight,  containing  nearly  double  the  number  of  pieces, 
all  well  posted  in  battery.  Their  infantry  were  planted  Dehind 
breast-works.  The  ground  upon  which  our  troops  operated  was 
cut  up  with  jungle.  Everything  was  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 
As  our  battalions  advanced,  a  tremendous  cannonade  from  the 
Sikh  euns  saluted  their  front ;  but  still  they  pushed  on  in  the 
face  or  this  deadly  fire.  Our  horse-artillery  guns,  of  small  caUbre, 
brought  rapidly  into  action,  and  served  with  admirable  steadiness 
and  unfailing  spirit,  poured  in  their  destructive  rounds  of  grape 
and  canister,  but  could  not  silence  the  heavy  batteries  of  the 
enemy.  Then  the  infantry  came  up  boldly  to  the  charge ;  passed 
the  formidable  Sikh  entrenchments ;  threw  themselves  upon  the 
well-served  guns ;  and,  with  desperate  resolution,  carried  many 
of  the  batteries,  which  had  done  such  deadly  execution.  The 
Sikh  infantry  planted  thickly  behind  the  guns,  here  poured  in 
a  murderous  fire  of  musketry ;  and  fierce  the  conflict  raged  till 
night-fall.  Darkness  descended  upon  the  contending  armies; 
and  mixed  up  within  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy,  the  Bri- 
tish and  Sikh  troops  intermingled  passed  that  memorable  night. 

Night  brought  with  it  Uttle  rest.  The  heavy  guns  of  the 
Sikhs  still,  ever  and  anon,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  our  bivou- 
acking troops — ^weary,  faint  from  thirst,  and  much  exertion, 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  but  full  of  highest  heart  and  hope. 
And  with  morning  "  came  retribution."  Our  troops  were  soon 
under  arms.  Every  branch  of  the  army  was  brought  into  effec- 
tive operation.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  of  the  left,  led  our  British  battaUons  boldly 
to  the  charge;  and  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sweeping 
the  Sikh  entrenchments,  they  drove  the  enemy  back  in  confusion, 
out  of  their  formidable  encampment,  forcing  them  rapidly  from 
position  to  position,  carrying  their  batteries,  seizing  their  stand- 
ards, and  scattering,  like  sheep,  the  most  determined  enemy  ever 
brought  against  us  in  the  East.  And  then,  the  victory  complete, 
to  borrow  the  simple  touching  language  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  "  the  line  halted,  as  if  on  a  day  of  manoeuvre,  receiving  its 
two  leaders  as  they  rode  along  its  front  with  a  gratifying  cheer, 
and  displaying  the  captured  standards  of  the  Kalsa  army.  We 
had  taken  upwards  oi  seventy-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were 
masters  of  the  whole  field."* 

These  were  great  and  memorable  achievements.  Military 
critics  may  refuse  to  applaud  the  generalship  of  the  Commander- 


*  A  feeble  eflFort  to  regain  their  position  was  subsequently  made  by  a  body  of  new 
troops,  which  Tej  Singh  brought  up  from  Ferozepore  ;  but  the  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned. 
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in-CJhie£     The  worst  that  can  be  said  is,  tlmt  he  flung  hiinst?! 
with  too  much  irnpetuosityj  upon  the  enemy.     The  result 
victory ;    hut  it  was   dearly  purchjused.      In   no  engagements 
chronicled  in   the  eventfid  pages  of  Indian  history,  has  ther 
been  so  terrible  an  expenditure  of  human  lifc.    ISfore  than  S,Oi] 
British  soldiers,  includiJig  1  GO  Euro[iean  oHicers,  were  killed  ot 
wounrled  in  the  battles  of  Moodkhee  and  Ferozshah.     Of  the 
officers,   some  sLxty  perislied  on  the  spot,  or,  in  a  few  hour 
died  of  their  wounds.     The  carnage  in  the  Sikh  camp  was  tr 
men  do  us. 

And  of  the  ofBcers,  who  fell  so  nobly  in  these  mighty  con-^ 
flicts,  many  bore  distinguished  names  and  brilliajit  reputationsj 
Death  was  busy  in  high  places.  At  Moodkhee,  fell  Sir  Rober 
Sale,  whose  name  is  imperishably  associated  with  the  histor^^ 
the  Caiibul  campaign — who  commanded  that  iDustrious  garrisonJ 
which,  in  the  beleaguered  city  of  Jella!a)jad,  so  nobly  upheld  thej 
waning  glory  of  the  British  nation  in  Central  Asia ;  tliere  felll 
Sir  J.  M^Caskill,  whose  name  is  also  associated  with  the  histor^ 
of  our  campaigns  beyond  the  Indui^^whp  commanded  that  divi-^ 
sion  of  General  Pollock's  army,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  cain-J 
paign,  imerated  against  Istalifli  and  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  our 
deeds  of  retnbution.  At  Ferozshah,  fell  Wajor  Broadfoot,  wlio,! 
for  important  services  rendered  to  tlie  country,  during  the  clos 
ing  scenes  of  the  war  in  Attgbanistan,  had  been  rewarded  witkl 
the  distinguished  p>ost  of  FoKtical  Agent  on  the  noith-westeml 
frontier,  and  bad  for  upwards  of  a  year  conducted  all  om*  nego*! 
ciations  with  the  Lahore  Durbar;  there  feU  Captain  Peterl 
Nicolsonj  an  officer  of  high  courage  and  great  ability,  who  had 
earned  for  himself  a  reputation,  as  a  soldier  ami  a  diplomatist,! 
by  his  services  in  both  caj>acities,  at  the  ojiening  of  the  AflghiUi  j 
war— who  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  delicate  and  responsiblel 
office  of  custodian  to  Dost  Mahomed,  and  who,  on  the  restora*! 
tion  of  that  potentate  to  Ins  own  dominions,  had  been  appointedj 
to  assist  Major  liroudfoot  in  the  political  duties  of  the  north- 
western frontier.  There,  too,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse*] 
artillery,  fell  Major  D'Ai'cy  Todd— an  officer  of  rtu*e  merit,  whoj 
having  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  attached  to  the  PersiauJ 
army,  and  in  inlercourse  witli  the  British  mission  at  TehercUi,] 
was  selected,  on  the  first  formation  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  to\ 
accompany  the  Envoy  and  Minister  as  secretary  to  CaubuJ ;  butl 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  difficult  and  responsible  office" 
of  political-agent  at  Herat,  wbei*e  he  was  condemned  to  play 
one  of  the  most  harassing  games  of  diplomacy,  against  the^ 
most  crafty  and  most  unscrupulous  politician  in  Asia,  Yar  ^Ma*^ 
homed,  ever  played  by  a  British  functionary — a  game  in  which 
it  was  necessary  that  tlie  more  honourable  player  slmuJd  be  wor- 
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sted.*  Here  too  fell  Major  Somerset,  who,  on  the  hard-fought 
battle-field  of  Maharajpore,  after  distinguishing  himself  by 
many  acts  of  personal  heroism  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the 
Mahratta  swordsmen,  narrowly  escaped  the  soldier's  death,  which 
was  reserved  for  him  on  another  field,  and  beside  another  Gover- 
nor-General ;  and  who  here,  at  Ferozshah,  "  with  the  heredi- 
tary courage  of  his  race,"  fought  with  the  most  signal  gallantry, 
and  fell  covered  with  honourable  wounds.  Here  fell  many  others 
of  great  performance — many  of  great  promise.  The  murderous 
batteries  of  the  Sikh  artillery,  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  mul- 
titudinous Kalsa  infantry — the  swords  and  spears  of  the  enemy, 
the  springing  of  mines,  the  bursting  of  tumbrils — all  told  with 
tremendous  effect  upon  our  exhausted  troops,  hurried  as  they 
were  into  action,  without  any  of  those  well-concerted  strategeti- 
cal  arrangements,  which  distinguished  the  subsequent  actions 
of  the  campaign. 

After  the  battle  of  Ferozshah,  there  was  a  pause.  Neither 
party  was  in  a  position  immediately  to  renew  the  conflict.  The 
Sikhs  had  been  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles ;  they  had  lost  a 
large  number  of  their  guns — a  large  number  of  their  fighting 
men  ;  but  they  had  still  guns  and  fighting  men  more  than 
enough  to  outmatch  those  of  the  British ;  and  in  the  crippled 
state  of  our  military  resources — for  in  the  engagements  of  Mood- 
khee  and  Ferozshah  our  ammunition  had  been  totally  exhaust- 
ed, and  we  had  found  by  experience  that,  destructive  as  were 
our  well-managed  light  batteries,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  guns 
of  heavier  metal  into  the  field, — it  would  have  been  injudicious 
to  precipitate  a  new  engagement  when  we  had  everything  to 
gain  by  delay.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  organise  a  force,  effective  at  all 
points — to  lay  down  a  well-digested  plan  of  operations — and 


*  Lord  Auckland  seemed  to  think  that  Major  Todd,  who,  after  the  British  Go- 
vemnient  had  been  repeatedly  insulted  in  the  person  of  its  representative,  and 
the  Herat  Wuzeer  had  shown  himself  in  his  true  character,  intriguing  with  Persia 
to  the  injury  of  great  Britain,  and  openly  avowing  that  he  was  obtaining  money 
from  John  Bull  under  false  pretences,  had  considered  it  more  becoming  to  with- 
draw the  mission  than  to  remain  at  Herat  to  be  insulted  and  defrauded  in  every 
possible  way,  was  somewhat  too  scrupulous,  and  accordingly  removed  him  from 
political  employment ;  but  this  measure — one,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  Governor-General's  character,  for  he  was  a  just,  and  by  no 
means  a  hasty  man — was  calculated  to  damage  rather  the  character  of  our  Indian 
Government,  than  Major  Todd's  reputation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  officer's 
papers  will,  some  day,  see  the  light.  Few  men  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
languages  and  people  of  Central  Asia,  or  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
policy  of  Eastern  Courts,  and  the  character  of  the  principal  men  connected  with 
them  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  accumulated  a  large  mass  of 
curious  information,  which  would  probably  ere  this  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  British  Indian  Grpvemment. 
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then  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Sikh  troops.  The  enemy,  to  the  number  of  about  40,000,  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  near  Ilurre- 
kee,  and  entrenched  themselves  in  front  of  a  pontoon-bridge, 
which  they  liad  thrown  across  the  river.  The  bridge-liead  was 
defended  by  several  formidable  batteries,  arranged  in  a  semi-cir- 
cular form,  the  convex  towards  the  front  of  the  English  force, 
and  in  advance  of  these  were  the  Sikh  videttes,  which  ever 
and  anon  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  advanced  sentries  of 
the  British  army*  For  some  weeks  the  two  hosts  continued  to 
regard  exich  otlier  without  making  any  demonstrations.  Our 
heavy  ordnance  was  coming  up  from  Dellu  ;  the  Commissariat 
department  was  actively  employed ;  from  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vinces furtlier  drafts  of  troops  were  moving  up  towards  the  north- 
western frontier.  Every  thing  that  possibly  could  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  was  done ;  ana  every  man  in  the  British 
camp  looked  forward  \rith  anxiety  to  the  day  which  was  to  see 
the  Sikh  pride  humbled,  and  the  Kalsa  army  driven  back  in 
confusion  across  the  river. 

In  the  meanwhilej  on  the  18th  of  January,  a  detachment, 
under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  was  sent  against  Dhurumkhote,  in  which 
the  enemy  had  posted  a  number  of  men  and  laid  up  a  quantity 
of  supplies.  The  place  was  easily  reduced ;  but  before  the  de- 
tachment returned,  information  was  received  at  bead-quarters  to 
the  efi'ect  tliat  Kunjoor  Singh,  with  a  large  body  of  Sikh  troops, 
had  crossed  the  Sutlej  from  Philoiu',  tlireatening  Loodhianah, 
and  apparently  determined  to  intercept  our  communications 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Sir  Harry  Smith  was,  thei'^fore, 
directed  to  Ibrm  a  junction  with  the  Loodhianali  force  under 
Colonel  Godby,  and  another  detaclunent,  under  Colonel 
Wheeler,  was  sent  out  to  reinforce  him.  It  was  believed  that 
the  entire  force  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  Runjoor  Singh. 

The  junction  was  formed  on  the  2(>th  of  January;  but  Sir 
Harry  Smith  wisely  determined  tliat  it  was  better  to  lose  a  day, 
than  to  attack  the  enemy  with  an  exhausted  force;  so  he  spent 
the  2 7 til — and  the  day  was  well  spent^ — in  recruiting  the  physi- 
cal energies  of  the  tj'oops  under  his  command;  and  on  the  28th, 
he  moved  out  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
advancing  on  Jugraon.  It  was  a  clear^  bright  morning*  The 
troops  were  in  high  spirits,  strong  and  eager  ;  the  general,  a  man 
of  approved  gallantry  and  high  military  reputation,  hoiding  liis 
force  **  well  in  hand/'  and  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  the 
position  of  any  of  its  components,  or  the  use  to  which  each  was 
to  he  turned.  Every  man  was  in  his  proper  place — every  man 
full  of  highest  courage.  There  coidd  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue  of 
the  engagement. 
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The  enemy  were  soon  descried  in  motion,  near  the  village  of 
Aliwal.  They  were  in  front  of  the  British  force.  The  ground 
oh  which  our  troops  were  then  moving  was  admirably  suited  to 
further  the  rapid  manoeuvres,  which  the  general  was  anxious  at 
that  moment  to  execute.  It  was  open  country — solid  turf  land — 
and  there  was  a  fine  body  of  British  cavalry,  with  the  16th  Lan- 
cers at  their  head.  On  went  this  compact,  well-handled  force, 
in  order  of  battle — as  steady  in  its  movements  as  though  on  a 
mere  ceremonial  field-day,  their  long  lines  of  swords  and  bayonets 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  As  they  advanced,  the  enemy 
opened  their  batteries,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  the  British  columns 
were  then  halted,  whilst  the  General  assured  himself  of  the  right 
position  of  the  enemy,  and  made  his  dispositions  so  as  to  attack 
them  with  the  greatest  effect.  And  right  soon  were  our  well- 
disciplined  troops  let  slip  at  the  enemy — right  nobly  went  they 
to  the  charge.  The  action  soon  became  general.  Every  branch 
of  our  fine  force  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost,  and  the  exertions  of 
all  were  crowned  with  success.  The  enemy  fought  with  their 
accustomed  vigour,  sometimes  rushing  down,  with  sword  and 
shield,  upon  the  lances  of  our  English  cavalry ;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  determined  gallantry  of  the  English  troops.  The 
artillery,  ever  in  the  van,  scattered  destruction  around;  the 
cavalry  charged  right  into  the  midst  of  the  Sikh  squares,  and 
everywhere  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry  were  pressing  on,  with 
terrible  effect,  against  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy.  The  vic- 
tory was  soon  complete.  The  Sikh  battalions  driven  back  at  all 
points,  were  soon  hemmed  in  by  our  closing  battalions ;  and 
driven  pell-mell  into  the  river.  The  carnage  was  most  dreadful. 
The  Sutlej  ran  crimson  with  human  blood.  The  bubbUng  cry 
of  many  a  strong  swimmer  was  heard  rising  from  the  gory  stream, 
as  fast  and  thicE  from  the  British  guns  on  the  river  bank  poured 
the  deadly  showers  of  grape  and  canister  upon  the  routed  and 
helpless  host  of  invaders. 

The  victory  was  complete.  The  guns,  ammunition  and 
baggage  of  the  enemy  fell  into  our  hands,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
without  further  molestation,  rejoined  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  force.  The  junction  having  been  formed,  and  the  heavy 
ordnance — with  a  well  equipped  mortar  battery — ^having  reached, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  the  Commander-in-Ohief  s  camp,  it  was 
determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to  attack  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  in  tiieir  intrenched  position  before  Hurrekee-ghat.  This 
position  we  have  already  described.*  The  10th  of  February 
was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  great  exploit.     The  morning 


*  The  intrenchments  are  described  by  the  GoTemor-General,  as  **  a  triple  line 
of  breast- works,  flanked  by  formidable  redoabts,  bristling  with  artillery,  and  manned 
by  thirty-two  regular  regiments  of  infantry.** 
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broke  dull  and  bazy — a  heavM^^  mist  hung  over  the  river  and 

Slaiu  oiD  either  bide,  and  it  was  not  until  the  son  had  risen 
ispersed  the  vapors,  that  our  batteries,  wliif^h  had  been  arran; 
in  setni-circular  form,  so  as  entirely  to  compass  the  Sikh  v^^orl 
could  open  with  any  effect;  and  then  the  heavy  howitzers  an( 
TQortarSj   aided  by  a  %vell-placed  rocket-battery,  were   brougl 
into  active  operation  ;  the  vertical  fire,  most  ably  directed  h 
some  of  the  most  skilful  artillery  officers  in  any  service,  told  witl 
tremeudoias  effect — but  tlie   Sikhs^  in  tliis  last  encounter,  held 
their  owti  with  even  more  than  their  accustomed  gallantry,  and^ 
it  sooiij  in  the  language  of  the  Commander-in-Chief^  "  becaim 
e\ndent  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  must  be  brought  to  thi 
arlntrement  of  musketry  and  the  bayonet," 

And  to  this  arbitrement  was  it  brought.  The  disposition  oi 
our  troops  was  excellent.  All  arms  of  the  service  had  been  so 
disposed  J  as  to  bring  them  most  eifectively  into  action »  Th< 
leading  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Stacy,  who  had  distinguisbeL 
himself  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldier  in  Aflyianistaii  and  Sindh; 
and  had  earned  new  laurels  in  the  Gwalior  campaign,  advanci 
against  the  en«!?my's  enttx^nchments,   and  were  met  by  a  tn 

,  men  do  us  fire  from  the  Sikh  batteries^  which  could  not  quencl 
fiuch  courage  as  theirs ;  and  in  a  little  while  they  w^ere  to  be  seei 

I  within  the  entrenehmentSj  driving  the  enemy  before  them  at  thi 

!)oint  of  the  bayonet.  And  then  the  other  brigades  were  mov 
brw^ard — all  arms  brought  into  effective  operation,  and  all  vyin^ 
with  each  other  in  steady  and  siiccessfnl  gallaiitr}^, — the  roar 
more  than  a  hundred  j>ieces  of  ordnance  reverberated  along  th 
valley  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Sikhs,  driven  from  their  entrencb 
ments,  returaed  again  and  again,  with  obstinate  courage j  swo: 
in  hand,  to  the  encounter,  and  died,  like  brave  soldiers,  at  thei 
posts.  So  vigorously,  indeed,  fought  they  within  their  encamp 
nientj  that  it  was  not  until  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  an  officer  dii 
tinguished  in  the  Affglianistan  eampaigUjhad  ridden  through  thi 
openings  made  in  the  ramparts  by  the  sap])ers  and  miners,  audi 
charged  the  Kalsa  battalions,  that  these  determined  fighting  mem! 
were  fairly  routed.  Then  they  gave  way.  Our  dragoons,  sur^ 
mounting  every  obstacle^  rode  at  the  enemy,  hewing  and  tramp- 
ling them  down  in  every  direction,  and  as  the  flying  masses 
crossed  the  bridge,  or  made  for  the  river,  the  Horse-ArtOlery,  on 
the  banks,  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the  liigitives,  and  again  the^ 
carnage  was  awfuL  **  Hundreds  upon  hundreds''  dyed  the  streana^l 
with  their  blood;  "hundreds  upon  himdreds'^  were  drowned  in 
the  gurgling  waters.  Nothing  more  teiTible  was  ever  witnessed; 
so  terrible  was  it,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  an  officer  as  hu- 
mane and  genei'ous  as  brave,  could  not  but  pause  in  his  narrative 
of  this  dread  encounter,  to  say—"  Their  awful  slaughter, 
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slon,  and  dismay  were  such  as  would  have  excited  compassion  in 
the  hearts  of  their  generous  conquerors,  if  the  Kalsa  troops  had 
not,  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  sullied  their  gallantry  by 
slaughtering  and  barbarously  mangling  every  wounded  soldier, 
whom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  attack,  the  fortune  of  war  left  at 
their  mercy."  Such  is  war — such  the  pleasant  diversion  to  which 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  has  been  blamed  for  being  so  unwilling  to 
betake  himself.  The  victory  was  decisive.  At  the  hour  of  noon 
a  glorious  shout  from  thousands  of  voices  told  that  the  British 
were  in  possession  of  the  field — the  pride  of  the  Kalsa  army  hum- 
bled ;  its  battalions  broken  and  scattered  past  all  hope  of  reunion. 
On  the  evening  of  that  same  10th  of  February,  six  regiments  of 
native  infantry  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  on  the  14th,  the  whole 
army  was  encamped  at  Kussoor,  thirty  miles  from  the  Sikh 
capital. 

The  country  of  the  five  rivers  was  now  stretched  at  the  feet  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India.  The  annexation  of  the  Punjaub 
had  long  been  a  favourite  theme  with  political  writers  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  By  many  it  was  believed  that  the  British 
Government  had  long  been  looking  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  annexing  this  reputedly  fine  coimtry  to  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  East.  The  opportunity  was  now  present. 
The  pear  was  ripe.  The  Governor-General  had  but  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  and  pluck  it.  His  victorious  army  was  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Lahore.  The  Kalsa  army 
was  broken  up.  As  the  widows  of  Jowahir  Singh  had  so  surely 
prophesied  on  the  funeral-pile,  the  "  Sikh  sect"  was  "  con- 
quered;"" "the  wives  of  the  Sikh  soldiers"  were  "widows.'' 
Was  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Yes.  The  Mahsr 
rajah  was  to  "  continue  to  reign"  in  the  Punjaub.  The  modera- 
tion of  the  Governor-General  oud  not  desert  him  in  this  conjunc- 
ture. On  the  14th  of  February,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
wherein,  after  adverting  to  the  past,  he  declared  the  intentions  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

"  The  Government  of  India  has  frequently  declared  that  it  did  not 
desire  to  subvert  the  Sikh  Government  in  the  Punjaub ;  and  although 
the  Durbar  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  most  severe  and  extreme 
meajsures  of  retribution,  (the  infliction  of  which  may  yet  be  required 
by  sound  policy,  if  the  recent  acts  of  violence  be  not  amply  atoned  for, 
and  immediate  submission  tendered,)  nevertheless,  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral is  still  willing  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Durbar 
and  to  the  chiefs  to  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government,  and  by  the  return  of  good  faith,  and  the  observance  of 
prudent  counsels,  enable  the  Governor-General  to  organize  a  Sikh 
Government  in  the  person  of-a  descendant  of  its  founder,  the  late  Ma- 
barajah  Runjeet  Singh,  a  faithful  ally  of  the  British  power. 

VOL.  V.      NO.  IX.  S 
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*'  Tlie  Governor-General  at  tbis  niomeut  of  a  most  complete  a 
cialvo  Tictoiy,  cannot  give  a  atronger  proof  of  the  forLearance  and 
modemtion  of  the  Britisli  Government,  than  by  making  this  declara- 
tion of  bis  intenliunSj  the  terms  and  mode  of  arrangement  remaining 
for  future  Sidjn^tment,  Tlic  Governor-General,  therefore,  calls  upon 
all  those  chiefs  who  are  tbc  well-wishers  of  the  descendants  of  Runjeet 
Singh^  and  esfieciallj  such  claiefs  ub  have  not  participated  in  the  hostile 
proeeedingy  against  the  British  power^  to  act  in  concert  with  hini  for 
carrying  into  effect  sncb  arrangements  m  shall  maintain  a  Sikh  Go- 
vernment at  Lahore,  capalilu  of  controlling  it3  army  and  protecting  its 
subjects,  and  ba*sed  upon  principles  that  shall  provide  for  tlie  future 
tran<juilHty  of  tlie  vSikh  States,  shall  secure  the  Britisli  frontier  against 
a  repetition  of  acts  of  aggression^  and  shall  prove  to  the  whole  world 
the  moderation  and  justice  of  the  parduiount  power  of  India,  If  this 
opportunity  of  rescuing  tbe  Sikli  luition  from  nnlitary  anarchy  and  ruia^H 
rule  be  neglected,  and  hostile  opposition  to  the  British  army  be  re^™ 
newed,  the  Government  of  India  will  make  such  other  arrangements 
for  the  future  government  of  the  Puujaub,  as  the  interoji'ts  and  security 
of  the  British  power  may  render  just  and  expedient/' 


The  actual  penalty  incurred  was  small.     Indemnification  foi, 
the  expenses  of  the  war  was,  as  in  all  sncli  cases,  demanded.  The 
sum  named  was  CM|ua!  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  money.     The 
paruiifs  of  teiTttory  were  but  small.     The  Govemor-General  d< 
clared  his  intention  of  aimexini^  to  the  British  piT>M'nces — -"  t 
revenues  thereof  being  npjiropriated  as  a  ])art  of  the  indemni 
required  from  the  Lahore  State" — ^all  the  country^  hill  and  plaii 
lying  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas.*     This  5s  the  tract 
country  known  as  the  JullinJiu:  Dooab,     On  tlje  15th  of  Febru^ 
arjj  liajah    Goolab  Singli,  accom]>anied    by  other  Punjaub 
mngnatesj  arrived   in  the    camp   of  the    CioveiTior-Geuerfil   a1 
Kussoor,     They  had  been  despatched  as  emissaries  from  the  La- 
hore Dorbai*j  on  the  reception  at  the  capitjil  of  intelligence  of  tin 
decisive  victor}^  at  Sobraon,     Golab  Singh,  brother  of  Runjeet* s' 
fiivourite  minister  (the  "great  Kajah/')  Dhyan  Singh,  and  chief 
of  the  hill  couutiy  of  Jummoo — a  man  in  whom  great  energy 
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•  The  BBaSjor  Beah,  f  Ftydaspes^)  joinR  the  Sotlej  about  three  miles  above  Hu 
rieekee.  It  is  the  k^ast  important  of  the  Punjaub  riveiu,  and  aupposed  to  be  tin 
one  not  aceonnted  for  among  tlie  five,  tlwugh  some  writers,  including  the  autho 
^  a  most  valuable  article  on  "  the  Sikhs  and  their  Country,"  in  the  Calcutta  Rf 
pi«p,  believe  that  the  Siiide,  or  Indus,  as  the  river  which  least  appertains  to  thrf 
Punjaub,  ia  the  one  omitted  in  the  emimeratiou.  The  Beaa,  at  its  junction  wi\ 
the  Sutlej,  18  about  two  liuudred  vards  wide  in  the  month  of  December.  "  Th« 
stream  oi"  the  Beas,"  says  the  Calcutta  reviewer,  "  is  comparatively  clear,  and  the  ' 
watei^s  of  the  two  rivers  do  not  miJt  for  nearly  a  mile  l>elow  the  junction/'  For 
stime  ititereBting  details  relating  to  the  climate,  productions,  population,  &e,  of  the  ^ 
Punjaub,  we  may  i*cfer  oor  readers  to  Colonel  Steiiibarh'a  unpiietendinx  vokini© 
winch  conUiiiis,  in  a  small  compass,  ninch  wliich  it  is  important  to  know  at  tiie  pn 
Rent  season. 
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character,  not  unstained  by  ferocity,  is  mingled  with  consum- 
mate craft,  had  watched  the  issue  of  the  pending  contest,  but 
taken  no  part  in  it.*  He  had  come  down  to  the  capital,  bent 
upon  adhering  to  that  course,  which  every  one  with  any  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  felt  assured  that  he  would  pursue.  It  was 
his  game  to  watch  the  issue  of  events,  and  to  side  with  the 
stronger  party.  When  the  Sikh  army  had  been  finally  routed 
at  Sobraon,  he  saw  that  further  opposition  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  worse  than  useless.  The  Maharajah  and  the 
Queen-Mother  called  upon  him  to  proceed  to  the  Governor- 
General,  and  intercede  for  the  Lahore  Government.  He  con- 
sented ;  but  not  before  he  extracted  from  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
army,  and  the  members  of  the  Punchayuts,  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, to  which  they  attached  their  signatures,  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  terms  into  which  he  should  think  fit 
to  enter. 

The  Governor-General  received  the  Sikh  ambassadors  haught- 
ily, as  it  became  him  to  do.  He  omitted  the  customary  salutes ; 
refused  their  nuzzurs ;  and,  after  a  brief  address,  couched  in  ge- 
neral terms,  referred  them  to  his  Political  Agent  and  the  chief 
Secretary  to  Government,  who  were  in  the  Governor-General's 
camp,  and  conversant  with  his  views  and  opinions.  Major  Law- 
rence, an  officer  of  the  Bengal  artillery,  who  had  some  years 
before  been  attached  to  the  Lahore  agency,  when  presided  over 
by  Mr.  George  Clerk,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Sikh  contingent  force,  which  accompanied  General  Pollock  to 
Caubul ;  and  who  had  subsequently  been  appointed  Resident  at 
Nepaul — an  officer  of  great  talent,  much  vigour  of  character, 
and  very  considerable  pohtical  experience — had  been  most  judi- 
ciously summoned  to  the  seat  of  war  to  fill  the  office  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Major  Broadfoot.  There  was  no 
man  in  the  comitry  better  acquainted  with  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  Sikh  chieftains,  and  the  intricacies  of  Punjaubee 
politics.  With  him  and  with  Mr.  Currie,  the  secretary,  an  able 
civil  servant  of  the  Company,  the  Sikh  emissaries  were  closeted 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  terms  proposed  and 
acceded  to  were  those  which  we  have  already  mentioned ;  but 
there  were  further  stipulations  for  "  the  disbandment  of  the  pre- 
sent Sikh  army  and  its  reorganization  on  the  system  and  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  pay,  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Maharajah  liunjeet  Singh,  the  arrangement  for  limiting  the  extent 


*  For  some  account  of  the  character  of  this  man,  and  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Punjaub  generally,  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to  turn 
to  Major  Lawrence's  excellent  volume, — the  most  interesting  and  the  most  valuable 
work  relating  to  the  recent  history  and  condition  of  the  Punjaub. 
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of  the  force  to  be  lieiicefnrtti  employed  to  be  determined  on  in 
communication  with  the  British  Government;  the  surrender 
us  of  all  the  guns  that  had  been  pointed  against  us  ;  the  entL 
regulation  and  control  of  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  such  othe 
arnmgemcnts  for  settling  tlie  future  boundaries  of  the  Sikh  Statt%J 
and  the  organization  of  its  administration,  as  might  be  deter 
mined  on  at  Lahore.   It  was  further  an'anged  that  the  Maharajah,! 
M^ith  Baee  Ram  Singh  and  other  chiefs  i-emaining  at  LahoraJ 
sKould  forthwith  repair  to  the  camp  of  the  Govei^nor-General,! 
and  place  themselves    in   tlie  hands  of  the  Governor-Generall 
to  accomj>any  his  ciimp  to  Ijaliore."     On  the  afternoon  of  thej 
18th  of  Februaiy,  the  Maharajah^  according  to  agi'eement^  mofe 
the  Governor-General  at  Lulleeanahj  eleven  nules  in  advance  of 
our  camp.     He  also  w^as  received  without  the  customary  salutes, 
on  presenting  liimself  at  the  Durbar  tent.     But  it  was  explained 
that  on  a  submission  being  duly  tendered  by  the  Maharaiali  in 
person,  he  would  bo  recognized  as  a  li'iendly  Sovereign.     Sul>- 
mission  w^as  therefore  tendered,  in  the  name. of  the  Maharjijali| 
by  tlie  minister  and  chiefs,  and  all   the  terms  projiosed  by  the 
British  Government  having  been  acceded  to,  the  young  Maha- 
rajah was  ^'  restored  to  the  friendship  ot  tlie  British  Go%  eminent/' 
and   took  his  departure  under  a  salute  from   our  twenty-four 
pouudersj  "  drawn  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  street  of  tents  for  that 
pnrpose." 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  February,  intimation  having 
been  received  by  the  Governor-General,  to  the  effect  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lahore  and  Uniritsur  were  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able alarnij  engendered  by  the  approach  of  tlie  British  army, 
wdiich,  it  was  generally  believedj  would  sack  hotli  cities,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  the  Lahore 
Durbar  having  expressed  its  contritionj  and  aciiuiesced  in  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  British  Government,  had  been  athnitted 
again  to  liold  fiiendly  relations  with  the  latter ;  and  tliat,  there- 
forcj  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  Punjaub  wuuld  be  pro- 
tected in  proi>erfcy  and  pereon. 

On  the  20th  of  February  the  British  army  encara]jed  under 
the  walls  of  the  Sikh  ca|>ital.  Not  a  \A\m  was  struck— not  a 
shot  was  fired.  The  spirit  of  the  Kalsa  anny  was  utterly  bro- 
ken ;  and  the  British  troops  w ere  permitted  in  jjeace  to  take  for- 
mal  possession  of  Lahore.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  22d  ■ 
of  lebniary — the  Maharajah  havhig,  on  the  preceding  day,  been  ' 
restored  to  his  palace  in  the  citadel,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
chief  secretary  tu  Governnieni;  ;irid  tlic  Political  Agent,  and  a  sa- 
lute from  the  h  orse-arti  I J  ery  gons,  attached  to  a  guard  of  honour 
under  Rrigadiei:  (\iretoM,  an  officer  who,  throiigliout  the  cam- 
paign, h^d  exhibited  the  most  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  head 
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of  a  cavalry  brigade.  The  fortress  of  Lahore  was  garrisoned 
with  British  troops ;  the  Sikh  chiefs  tendered  their  submission, 
and  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  first  instahnent  of  the  indemnity 
money  was  paid  down  on  the  26th.*  At  the  date  of  the  last  ad- 
vices received  fi:om  the  Punjaub,  the  British  army  remained  en- 
camped before  Lahore ;  the  Sikh  battalions  were  broken  up — 
their  artillery  was  in  our  hands ;  and,  though  thousands  of  the 
disbanded  mercenaries  were  prowling  about  the  streets,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  it  seemed  impossible  that  these 
fragments  of  a  once  formidable  power  could  ever  re-unite 
themselves  into  a  military  force  capable  of  overawing  the  state 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  India.  A  new  army,  under  regular 
tions  similar  to  those  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  is  to  be  organised;  and,  looking  to  the  future,  there 
would  seem  to  be  good  promise  of  the  permanent  establishment 
of  a  strong  government  under  Golab  Singh,  and  the  return  to 
that  order  and  tranquillity  to  which  the  Funjaub  has  unfortu- 
nately been  a  stranger,  ever  since  the  old  "  Lion  of  Lahore " 
breathed  his  last  in  June  1839. 

We  have  been  so  intent  upon  the  prosecution  of  our  narrative 
— giving  to  this  Article  an  historical  rather  than  a  controversial 
character — that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  any  reflec- 
tions upon  the  interesting  and  important  events  which  we  have 
thus  succinctly  recorded.  Upon  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
General  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  we  have 
already  bestowed  high  commendation.  His  conduct,  after  those 
hostilities  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  was,  in  our  opinion, 
equally  commendable.  His  forbearance  towards  the  vanquished 
foe  was  as  honourable  in  itself,  as,  in  effect,  it  will  prove  to  be 
judicious.  The  Punjaub  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral. It  was  a  tempting  prize  ;  but  he  refused  to  touch  it.  The 
Punjaub,  to  all  outward  seeming,  would  have  been  a  splendid 
acquisition.  But  the  value  of  such  acquisitions  exists  more  in 
idea  than  in  reality.  That  which  we  think  to  be  a  jewel  in  our 
crown  often  proves  to  be  a  millstone  round  our  necks.  Looking 
at  the  question  in  connexion  with  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered 
— the  welfare  of  British  India — we  cannot  but  say  of  the  Pun- 
jaub, in  homely  language,  that  we  are  "  better  without  it."  The 
IJritish  possessions  in  the  East  are  already  sufficiently  extensive. 
We  shall  do  well  to  avoid  further  extensions.  Whether  it  lies 
in  our  power  to  say  this  or  that  line  shall  be  our  boundary,  and 
saying  it,  to  go  no  further,  God  alone  can  declare.     We  have 


'  Other  accouuts  say  that  nothing  had  been  paid  up,  to  the  let  of  March. 
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iiothiii<T  to  do  with  ^^  inevitable  tendencies'^ — nutbing  to  do  with 
those  doctrines  ofiidierent  expansiveness  which  same  writers  are 
so  fond  of  preachinj^^     Such  tendencies,  sucli  doctrioeSj  are  be- 
yond  our   control — beyond  our  couipi-ehcnsion.      But  human] 
duty  is   clear  and  hitellit::ible.     In  resulutely  abstaining  trom 
measures  caknduted  to  |)lunge  tlie  country  into  war,  at  a  timej 
when   the  pros^perity  of  the  empire  im|>eratively  demanded  th@j 
continuance  of  peace,  Sir  Henry  Hardin  •re  did  his  duty  as  a  I 
Christian  statesman  ;  and  when  the  unprincipled  presuTnjition  of  j 
onr  enemies  had  precipitated  the  collision  which  he  was  anxious [ 
to   avoidj  and  a  series  of  triumphant  victories  had   placed  the] 
Punjaub  at  his  mercy,  he  declared  tliat  he  never  bad  Ibeen  actu-'J 
atcd  by  kist  of  conquest — that  lie  ha<l  never  sought  to  extendi 
the  liniits  of  our  British  possessions  in  the  East,  and  that  now, 
in  the  horn'  of  \actory,  he  was  determined  to  prove,  by  his  actions,  I 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  lie  placed  himself  in  the  proudest  j 
position  ever  occupied  by  a  Governor- General,  and  nobly  ^T^ndi-' 
cated  the  character  of  Great  Britain  from  the  charge  of  over- 
weening cupidity,  as  evidenced   in   the  aggi'essive  spirit  which 
has  too  often  cbaracterized  its  dealings  with  neighbouring  States, 
To  such  forbearance — ^just, generous,  and  politic,  equally  Christian 
and  statesmanlike — history  will  do  ample  justice.     Of  sucli  for- 
bearance, Enghshinen  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

No  euiogium  more  becoming  the  occasion  has  ever  been,  or 
ever  can  be,  pronouueetl  upon  the  cunduct  of  the  Governor^ 
General,  than  that  which  recently  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  states- 
nmnj  the  forenmst  in  the  runks  of  those  opj)osed  to  the  party  to 
which  Su"  Henry  ILu\linge  belongs.  ^' Ifj"  said  Lord  Jobn 
liussell,  in  the  Huuse  of  Commons— "  if  we  had  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opini{>Ms  of  some,  who  thought  that  the  disorgan- 
ised state  of  the  Punjaub  rendered  it  necessary  fur  ns  to  commit  M 
an  hivasion,  wx-  should  have  been  t  barged  with  ambition.  Even  ■ 
if  we  had  coUected  a  large  army,  a]>j>areiitly  menaeing  that  ter- 
ritory, then  it  might  have  been  said  that  we  bad  rendered  it  al-  ^ 
most  incumbent  on  the  enemy  to  invade  our  territory  by  cmss-  fl 
ing  the  Sutlej,  But  from  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  has  cunducted  the  great  attah*s  committed  to  him,  we  are 
enabled  at  once  to  say  that  there  w  as  no  preparation  made  wdjich 
could  justify  the  smallest  aggression ;  and  we  may  likewise  say, 
that  if  i)rei>aration  had  been  made,  if  the  army  had  been  collect- 
ed witli  a  view  to  dispose  of  the  Punjaub,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  ambition,  there  could  not  have  been  more  happy  and 
brilliant  success  tlian  that  wliicb  followx^d  the  wanton  and  un- 
provoked invasion  of  our  teri'itoiy,"  1'liis  is  not  a  panegvrie  of 
mere  words ;  it  is  one  composed  of  solid  arguments.     The  ra- 
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tionale  of  the  whole  question  is  expounded  in  these  few  sen- 
tences. 

And  is  it  nothing,  we  ask,  to  be  permitted  to  speak,  in  such 
language  as  this,  of  the  proceedings  of  our  statesmen  in  the  East 
— of  the  undeniable  justice  of  our  dealings  with  our  Eastern 
neighbours  ?  Look  at  our  measures  in  what  light  we  may,  we 
cannot  see  upon  them  one  blot  of  injustice.  Is  there  no  solid 
satisfaction  in  this  thought — is  there  no  solid  satisfaction  in  the 
consideration  that  justice  is,  in  the  end,  always  politic — that  we 
need  never  have  much  apprehension  regarding  results,  when  we 
know  that  we  have  done  our  duty.  Opinions  may  differ  regard- 
ing the  immediate  practical  results  of  the  moderation  of  the 
Governor-General.  There  are  strong-minded  men  who  think 
that  such  moderation  is  misplaced,  and  that,  delay  the  event  as 
we  may,  the  complete  subjugation  and  appropriation  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  forced  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  East.*  The  "  strong  Sikh  Government,"  it  is  confi- 
dently affirmed,  is  a  mere  chimera,  and  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the 
realization  of  the  wishes  cherished  and  expressed  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General. Upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  no  writer  should 
presume  to  express  himself  dogmatically ;  for  the  question  is 
involved  in  difficulties  to  which  human  sagacity  cannot  rise 
superior.  But,  whatever  doubts  may  be  current  regarding  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  that  forbearance  which  has  induced  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  to  restore  the  sovereign  of  a  conquered  nation  to  the 
throne,  from  which  a  word  would  have  hurled  him,  none  can 
question  the  virtue  and  nobility  of  an  act  so  illustrative  of  the 
"  might  of  mildness" — an  act  so  honest,  so  chivalrous,  so  worthy 
of  a  Christian  statesman.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  t/the  hopes 
of  the  Governor-General  regarding  the  formation  of  a  Sikh  Go- 
vernment, capable  of  restoring  the  Punjaub  to  a  state  of  perma- 
nent order  and  tranquillity,  be  not  disappointed,  the  course  which 
he  has  adopted  must  be  acknowledged,  by  all  competent  parties, 
to  have  been  the  best  which  he  could  have  selected.  All  depends 
upon  the  solution  of  the  doubt  contained  in  that  conditional  mono- 
syllable. Any  great  measure  affecting  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Punjaub,  to  which,  upon  entering  that  country  at  the  head  of  a 


*  There  has  been  much  anonymous  writing  on  this  subject ;  and  General  Caul- 
field,  au  old  Company's  officer,  who  is  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  experience, 
gained  within  the  precincts  of  Oriental  Courts,  has  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  The  Punjaub  and  the  Indian  Army,"  which  contains  some  very  sensible 
observations,  especially  with  reference  to  the  paucity  of  officers  attached  to  the 
Company's  army,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  dissent,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  gallant  general,  but  we  think  that  he 
is  well  entitled  to  be  heard. 
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victorious  army,  he  might  have  resorted,  would  have  been  open 
to  very  serious  objections ;  but  this  may  with,  truth  be  said  of  the 
measure  to  which  he  did  actually  resort — and  it  can  be  said  of  no 
other  course  which  the  Governor-General  could  have  followed — 
that  whilst,  if  successful,  it  is  unquestionably,  for  reasons  which 
we  have  already  stated,  the  wisest  and  most  politic  course,  it 
must  ever,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful  as  regards  its 
immediate  results,  not  only  be  looked  upon  by  all  people  and 
all  generations,  as  an  act  of  surpassing  clemency  and  chivalrous 
virtue,  but  be  regarded,  by  all  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  human  events,  and  marked  the  hand  of  the  Divinity  which 
shapes  all  our  ends,  as  one  which  must  eventually  enhance  the 
prosperity,  as  it  ever  will  the  reputation,  of  the  British  power  in 
the  East. 
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Abt.  I. — ITie  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster,  Edited 
by  J.  E.  Ryland.  With  Notices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Preacher 
and  a  Companion^  by  John  Shepherd,  Author  of  Thoughts 
on  Devotion,  &c.,  &c.     In  Two  Volumes.     London,  1846. 

Although  so  recently  removed  from  among  us,  and  so  lately 
employing  his  pen  upon  the  themes  of  the  day,  John  Foster — 
every  reader  or  these  volumes  must  feel  it — belongs  to  an  era 
gone  by — an  era  not  defunct  in  the  course  of  natural  decay,  or 
because  it  had  lived  on  to  spend  its  forces,  but  because  it  has 
been  thrust  out  by  the  energies  of  the  now  present  period.  Eos- 
tele's  "  times"  have  been  superannuated  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
times  we  live  in  ;  himself  possessed,  as  he  is,  unquestionably,  as  a 
writer,  of  a  bright  and  fair  immortality,  the  tnings  with  which 
he  was  concerned,  the  opinions  he  maintained,  along  with  the 
opinions  he  so  warmly  cfenounced,  have  already  faded  into  the 
distance  of  history  ;  few,  if  any,  of  his  ominous  forebodings  have 
come  upon  us,  and  as  few  of  his  anticipations  of  the  spread  and 
triumph  of  the  principles  he  so  confidently  deemed  to  be  good, 
have  been  realized.  The  cycle  of  a  very  few  years,  with  their 
mighty  changes — changes,  some  ostensible  and  some  occult,  has 
brought  us  to  a  position  whence  John  Foster's  period  may  be 
looked  at  along  with  John  Milton's. 

It  was  not  so  with  Arnold.  Arnold  died,  as  if  designedly,  at 
a  moment  the  best  for  bringing  before  the  world,  with  a  startling 
vividness,  the  greatness  and  the  high  import  of  those  transitions, 
theological,  moral,  and  political,  which  we  were  then,  and  are 
now,  passing  through.  His  "  Life  and  Correspondence"  was  like 
a  sudden  and  an  unlookedfor  summing  up  of  the  evidence,  while 
the  cause  is  still  in  hearing.  Those  signal  letters,  dated  "  Fox 
How"  and  "  Rugby,"  were  "  dispatches"  written  upon  the  field, 
and  sent  off  while  the  enemy  is  still  in  sight  and  intrenched  ;  and 
the  hold  they  took  of  men's  minds  was  attributable,  not  simply 
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to  their  intrinsic  fonze,  but  to  the  reader^s  own  eonst*iousness 
boiiig  personully  im]>!l€nte(l   in  the  issue  : — ho[ies  anrl   alarms, 
touching  a  man's  social  or  political  well-bcin^,  or  that  of  hb 
chiklren,  opened  a  way  for  those  letters  into  all  heai^ts,  and  im- 
printt^d  them  in<lelibly  on  tho  memory. 

The  points  of  resemblance  or  analogy  betm-een  Foster  an 
Arnold  are  too  few  and  hidistinet,  and  tlie  points  of  contrariet 
arc  too  nuniy  and  too  prominent  to  allow  uf  tlie  attempt  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison^  such  as  should  be  fair  to  both  these  ^ax^at  men, 
or  profitable  to  the  reader.     We  shall  attempt  nothing  of  the  sort, 
antl,  in  truth,  are  reminded  of  Arnold's  name  in  this  instanee  b; 
the  merely  incidental   fk't,   that  the  volumes  before  us  stir  th 
luind  in  a  maimer  which  notiiin^,  in  this  department  of  literatnre| 
has  done — of  late  years— Aniohrs  Life  excepted.     IIow  man 
thousimds  of  persons^  wherever  the  PjUglisli  language  is  known^ 
Iiave  felt  that,  so  long  as  they  could  eke  out  the  jjerusal  of  Ariiold 
from  day  to  day,  they  were  possessed  at  once  of  a  source  of  the 
most  intense  intellectual  gratification,  and  of  the  most  solid  moral 
benefit.     FeclingSj  far  less  vivid,   will  attach  to  the  neiiisal  of 
Foster's  letters,  and  fewer,  probably,  will  be  ihei-eaaers;  but, 
to  a  class  much  more  select,  the  perusal  will  attbrd  a  most  deli-j 
Clous  revival  of  trains  of  thought,  and  of  emotions,  which  every- 
thing around  us  tends  to  dissipate,  or  to  render  impracticable  or 
incongnious.     To   Fo sterns  contemporaries — we  mean   to  those 
\\  ho  remember  the  first  appearance  of  his  essays — these  volumes 
will  furnish  a  refreshment  of  a  bright,  early  inlellectual  season — 
the  morning  hour  of  life,  ofteiier  regretted  than  revived.     We 
coid<l  gladly  hojie  tliat,  within  younger  bosouis,  they  may  kindle 
tastes  which  little  at  present  serves  to  nourish,  and  the  decline  of 
w^hicb  marks,  as  w^e  think^  the  decay,  in  tliis  country,  of  what  is^ 
in  the  highest  sense,  the  mind — the  life  of  the  soul.  _ 

We  do  not  know^,  and  should  not  care  to  ask^  to  what  extent™ 
Foster's  Essays  is    7iow  a  selling   book  ;  but,   in   frequent  in- 
stances, have  been  vexed  to  meet  with  educated  young  jjersons, 
and  w^ho  were  conversant,  quite  enough  for  their  welfare,  withB 
German  mysticism,  but  who  were  not  even  cogni/.ant  of  the  name" 
4>f  an  English  %vriter  so  well  able  to  stir  tlie  spirit  and  to  awaken 
the  loftiest  emotions  !   It  is  surely  a  mist<d<e — it  is  a  bad  fashion, 
to  import  and  consume  an  inferior  foi'eign  article,  while  neglect- 
ing a  home  growth  of  far  finer  cpiality  !     Is  Foster  sometimes 
obscure  ?    Yes,  but  there  is  alwai/.i  a  meaning  to  be  had,  and  a 
rich  meaning  too,  within  the  compass  of  his  jiaragraphs.     Ger- 
man pantheists  are  hard  to  be  understood,  because  Avith  them  so 
often  the  crast  of  words  overlays  nothing  that  is  intelligible— or, 
what  is  so  absurd,  if  intelligible,  that  we  reject  it  as  "certainly 
not  the  intention  of  so  fine  a  writer/' 
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It  will,  we  fear,  be  inevitable,  once  and  again,  to  make  an  al- 
lusion to  Arnold  ;  yet,  deprecating  as  we  do  any  design  to  insti- 
tute a  formal  comparison  or  to  offer  a  contrast.  Arnold  supplies 
us  in  his  letters  with  the  means,  indirectly,  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  moral  structure : 
but  he  forgets  himself  in  the  heat  and  haste  of  his  beneficent  con- 
cernment with  the  wellbeing  of  those  around  him,  and  of  the 
human  family.  Foster  sits  down  to  paint,  to  describe,  to  ana- 
tomize himself — his  individual  soul ;  yet  he  does  not  do  this  from 
egotism,  or  at  the  impulse  of  an  excessive  self  esteem  :  far  from  it ; 
but  because,  as  a  meditative  recluse,  misliking  the  world,  he  is 
glad  always  to  run  into  an  enclosure  where  none  could  follow 
or  annoy  him.  With  as  much  perhaps  of  the  rudiment  of  bene- 
volence at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  as  swelled  the  bosom  of  Ar- 
nold and  sparkled  in  his  features,  he  is  too  lofty  in  his  notions, 
and  too  sensitive,  and  too  captious,  to  think  of  the  world  as  a 
thing  worth  the  mending,  or  of  mankind  as  reclaimable  :  too  in- 
dolent also  to  enter  upon  any  course  of  life  which  would  have 
given  the  moral  emotions  their  due  advantage  over  the  imagina- 
tive sentiments.  He  profoundly  laments,  therefore,  the  preva- 
lence of  those  evils  which  Arnold  lived  and  died  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  alleviate.  What  would  not  the  head  master  of  Rugby 
have  done;  what  personal  comfort  would  he  not  have  relinquished, 
for  the  sake  of  raising,  only  a  little,  the  "  moral  tone"  of  the 
"  Rugby  boys,"  or  how  many  martyrdoms  would  he  have  en- 
dured, could  he  thereby  have  brought  the  millions  of  India 
within  hearing  of  the  truth  !  Foster  was  indifferent  to  none  of 
those  moral  interests  which  occupied  Arnold's  hands  and  soul ; 
but  he  looked  abroad  upon  the  moral  world  in  another  manner ; 
as  thus  : 

"  What  is  the  use  or  value  of  communities,  extending  beyond  actual 
communication — of  states,  republics,  kingdoms,  empires  ? 

"  How  can  we  take  interest  enough  in  distant  beings  of  our  own 
sort,  to  feel  anything  that  deserves  to  be  called  universal  benevolence  ? 
Why  did  the  Supreme  disposer  put  so  many  beings  in  one  world, 
under  circumstances  which  necessarily  make  them  strangers  to  one 
another  ? 

"  Views  which  strongly  realize  to  the  mind  the  vast  multitude  of 
mankind,  tend  to  contract  benevolence.  The  mind  seems  to  say, 
What  can  I  do  with  all  this  crowd  %  I  cannot  keep  them  in  my  habi- 
tual view ;  I  cannot  extend  my  affections  to  a  thousand  millions  of 
persons  who  know  nothing,  and  care  nothing  about  me  or  each  other  ; 
I  can  do  them  no  good,  I  can  derive  no  good  from  them  ;  they  have 
all  their  concerns,  and  I  have  mine  ;  if  I  were  this  moment  annihi- 
lated, it  would  be  all  the  same  to  them  ; — ^there  is  no  connexion,  nor  re- 
lation, nor  sympathy,  nor  mutual  interest  between  us.  I  cannot 
therefore  care  anything  about  them  ;    my  affections  cannot  reach 
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l>ejcind  tlie.'^e  four  nr  five  with  whom  my  ovm  personal  interests  are 
imni*5'*liatt^ly  eonno<*ted." — Vol.  i.  p.  355. 

The  worhi — tlie  human  system — being  in  Iiis  view  an  iincoutli 
mass,  not  to  be  looked  at  witlioiit  tlisgust,  and  not  to  be  touched 
without  defilement,  Fo.^ter  gathered  himself  u]) — sympathies 
and  energies— within,  not  the  elonk  of  the  ini.saiJthro|u%  nor  the 
tub  of  Diugenes,  hut  the  (lust-enrtte<l  atticj  whence  issued  writings 
that  will  iinely  temper  tlie  products  of  other  men's  activities,H 
His  essays — his  letters — his  journal,  exliilnt  the  converse  of  a* 
niind,  a  mind  of  gigantic  stature^  a  mind  of  the  keenest  sens! 
tiveness— with  itself !  Everything  in  these  writings  is  genuine  and 
tnie,  and  nolde,  that  relates  to  this  one  soul.  Most  things  in  them 
that  relate  to  tlu*  world  exterior  are,  if  not  false,  yet  mis-stated  ; 
or  true  only  in  some  ])artial  sense.  There  is  no  modern  wi-iter 
whose  thoughts  are  of  more  weight  tlian  Foster's;  none  (of  any 
note)  whose  opinions  are  of  less.  We  shall  endeavour  to  hold 
out  to  view  this  interior  universe  grand  and  beautiful,  while,  with 
a  becoming  gentleness  and  reverence,  we  animadvert  upon  those 
strange  mistakes  that  attach  to  his  notions  of  things  around  him. 
The  comparison  which  we  disclaim^  between  Aiiiold  and  Foster, 
will,  alas  !  haunt  us  still !  Arnold,  within  his  sphere  (and  had 
his  sphere  been  immensely  wider  than  it  wai>,  the  same  would 
have  been  true)  ruled  his  firmament  as  the  sun,  erdiglitening  alij 
things,  warming  all,  vi\ifying  aM  :  Foster  (the  passage  is  inimi- 
tably beautiful)  describes  the  mooji  in  terras  that  might  not  un- 
aptly be  taken  to  depict  himself, 

'*^IIave  just  seen  the  moon  rise^  and  wsh  the  image  to  be  eternal. 
I  never  beheld  her  in  so  much  chara<*ter,  nor  with  so  much  sentiment, 
all  these  thirty  years  tlmt  I  have  lived.  Emerging  fi'oni  a  dark  moun- 
tain of  clouds,  she  appeared  in  a  dim  sky,  which  gave  a  sombre  tinge 
to  her  most  majestic  aspect.  It  seemed  an  aspect  of  solemn,  retiring 
severity  J  which  had  long  forgotten  to  smile;  tlie  aspect  of  a  being 
which  had  no  sympathies  with  this  world — oi'  a  being  tutiiOy  regardless 
of  notice,  and  having  long  since,  with  a  gloomy  dignity,  resigned  the 
hope  of  doing  any  good,  yet  proceeding,  with  composed,  unchange* 
able  self-iletermination,  to  fuHll  her  destiny,  and  even  now  looking 
over  the  world  at  its  accomplishment.*' — VoL  i.  p.  211. 

That  individuality,  the  absence  of  which  is  pi\?cisely  what  makes 
the  "  many"  the  manyj  and  the  presence  of  which  in  excess^  along 
-wdth  common  qnahties  and  a  narrow  intellect,  lenders  a  man 
absurd  iti  the  eyes  of  others,  and  often  intensely  miserable  within 
himselfj  is  tlie  veiy  ntdiment  of  its  greatness,  and  the  reason  of 
its  power  over  other  minds,  when  it  attaches,  in  a  high  degree,  tal 
splendcmr  of  the  imagination,  and  to  compass  and  force  of  thi 
reflective  faculty.  "A  painful  sense  of  an  awkwi^u^l  and  entire 
individuality"  belonged  to  liiin,  as  he  says,  so  early  as  his  twelfth 
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year ;  no  doubt  from  his  earliest  childhood ;  and  this  insulating 
consciousness — a  dim  consciousness  of  intellectual  dimensions 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  worldly  condition,  and  to  the  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  others — even  his  parents  and  his  instruc- 
tors, had  time  to  congest,  and  to  become  the  unalterable  habit  of 
his  character,  while  as  yet  he  had  not  surmised  any  thing  dis- 
tinctly as  to  his  own  powers  of  mind.  His  "  individuality'  had 
thoroughly  crusted  itself  at  eighteen ;  his  great  faculties  had  not 
fully  become  known  to  himself  at  eight-and-twenty.  Even  four 
years  later — a  period  when  men  of  eminent  intelligence,  born  in 
a  higher  sphere,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  education,  have 
usually  won  half  their  laurels — Foster  was  barely  beginning  to 
suspect  that  the  lofty  prerogatives  which  his  "  individuahty** 
made  him  long  for,  were  actually  his  own,  by  the  gift  of  nature. 

"  Long  as  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you  before,  no  incident  worthy  of 
particular  notice  has  occurred — or  perhaps  the  very  circumstance  of 
my  being  apt  to  suffer  things  to  pass  without  notice,  is  itself  the  reason 
why  I  do  not  distinguish  and  recollect  particulars.  Many  events  may 
possibly  have  engaged  the  attention  of  other  men,  which  I  was  too 
thoughtless  to  observe,  or  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  their  conse- 
quence. I  am  a  very  indifferent  philosopher,  I  confess,  for  I  have 
neither  curiosity  nor  speculation.  This  inattention  to  the  external 
world  might  be  excused  if  the  deficiency  were  supplied  from  within. 
If  I  were,  like  some  men,  a  kingdom  or  a  world  within  myself,  supe- 
rior entertainment  should  soon  make  my  friends  forget  the  uninterest- 
ing particulars  of  ordinary  intelligence.  How  enviable  the  situation — 
to  feel  the  transition  from  the  surrounding  world  into  one's  own  capa- 
cious mind,  Uke  quitting  a  narrow,  confined  valley,  and  entering  on 
diversified  and  almost  boundless  plains — K  this  felicity  were  mine,  I 
might  be  equally  unconcerned  to  obtain  or  to  recollect  the  news  of  the 
town.  I  might  explore  new  and  unknown  regions  of  intellect  and 
fancy — and  after  having  carried  my  career  to  a  distance  which  the 
most  erratic  comets  never  reached,  return  with  the  most  glowing  and 
amazing  descriptions  of  the  scenes  through  which  I  had  passed." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  25. 

Many  passages  in  the  Journal  are  to  the  same  purpose. 

"Feel  this  insuperable  individuality.  Something  seems  to  say, 
'  Come,  come  away  ;  I  am  but  a  gloomy  ghost  among  the  living  and 
the  happy.  There  is  no  need  of  me  ;  I  shall  never  be  loved  as  I  wish 
to  be  loved,  and  as  I  could  love.  I  will  converse  with  my  friends  in 
sohtude  ;  then  they  seem  to  be  within  my  soul ;  when  I  am  with  them 
they  seem  to  be  without  it.  They  do  not  need  the  few  felicities  I  could 
impart ;  it  is  not  generous  to  tax  their  sympathies  with  my  sorrows  ; 
and  these  sorrows  have  an  aspect  on  myself  which  no  other  person 
can  see.  I  can  never  become  deeply  important  to  any  one ;  and  the 
unsuccessful  effort  to  become  so,  costs  too  much  in  the  painful  senti- 
ment which  the  affections  feel  when  they  return  mortified  from  the 
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fervent  attempt  to  give  themselves  to  some  heart  which  would  welcome 
them  with  a  pathetic  warmth^"— Vol.  i.  p.  220.  , 

*'l  have  long  been  tauglit  and  eompelled  by  observation  to  form  a  J 
very  bad  opinion  of  raankiiul;  this  conviction  is  irresistible;  but,  ail 
the  same  time,  lam  aware  of  the  Chriatian  duty  of  cultivating  a  bene- 
volence as  ardent  as  if  the  contrary  estimate  of  linman  chanvcter  were  I 
true.  I  feel  it  most  thilicult  to  preserve  anything  like  thi??  benevolence  ;I 
mj  miml  rei-oila  from  human  hein^gs,  excepting  a  very  few,  into  aJ 
cold  interior  retiremenl,  where  it  feels  as  if  dissociated  from  the  wholftl 
creation,  I  tlo  not,  however,  in  any  degi^ee  approve  this  tendency,! 
and  I  earnestly  wish  and  pray  for  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  ofl 
the  world."— Voh  i.  p.  311*. 

We  have  said  that  everytliiug  in  Foster's  letters  atid  journal] 
relating  to  himself — this  inner  workl — this  retreat  wherein  he| 
took  refuge,  m  genuine  and  true.     It  can  barely  be  necessary  to 
exclude  a  misunderstanding,  as  if  we  accepted  as  literally  true  hisl 
owTi  estimate  of  his  dispositions^  when  he  reports  Idmselt  to  be  nii-l 
santhro|uc,  unsocial,  and  cold.     Nothing  could  be  farther  from  I 
the  truth  than  such  a  representation  :  it  was  the  loftiness,  the  pn-J 
rity,  the  fervour  of  Ids  moral  perceptions — it  was  the  intensity  of 
his  social  instincts  that  drove  him  out  of  the  "  world""  into  hia 
atticj  and  tliat  encaseil  him  in  ice  when  unavoidably  raingHn| 
with  ordinary  minds*     Fsi/eJiolofiwalli/  understoody  Foster  s  ov 
report  of  himself,  as  '^  a  inisanthrope'' — a  being  *'  cold  and  unsc 
eial" — contradicted  at^  it  is  so  cojnously  by  other  evidence — hta 
own  evidence  given  under  other  influences,  as  well  as  the  en  tin 
character  of  his  various  writings — is  quite  true  and  genuine^  in-^ 
asmueh  as  it  is  a  8i/7npto}7i  of  Ms  ease — a  diagnostic  of  his  moral 
coufstitution — a  constitution  not  altogether  healthful.     Beal  mi- 
santhropes do  not  mourn fuliy  make  such  entries  in  their  journala 
as  this :  ^'  Alas !  I  am  a  misantluTjpe/'     Beings  who  indeed  ar 
cold-heartcdj  unsncial,  and  selfisli,  neither  write  it  down  that  thej 
arc  soj  nor  speak  it.  Too  clearly  conscitms  of  the  dreail  fact,  thej 
would  not  give  evidence  against  theniselves  in  a  case  which  thej 
kuow^  lacks  no  sort  of  proof,  unless  it  be  such  a  confession. 

Fosters  case,  although  indeed  rare^  if  we  think  of  the  faculties 
of  mind  which,  in  this  instance,  signalize  it,  is,  as  one  of  a  class,! 
by  no  means  unconimt>n«     Affections  deepj  tender,  and  refined^J 
moral  instincts  of  the  purest  sort,  and  the  most  vivid,  a  sense  o^ 
right — and  therefore  a  sense  of  wrong,  the  most  passionate— even 
tempestuous,  an  imagination  alive  to  the  gi'eat  and  beautiful,  bulj 
always  s^\'ayed  by  an  infelicitous  animal  temperament  towards 
what  is  terrible  or  sombre  :— ^Such  elements  of  character,  imper- 
fectly governed  hj  the  higlier  reason — perhaps  owning  no  sub-1 
mission  to  any  such  authority,  constitute  the  man — ^sucli  as  was' 
Foster — ever  i*eviling  himself  jxs  a  misanthrope,  because   born 
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into  a  world  where  the  impulses  of  a  seraph's  bosom  are  so  often 
outraged,  and  must  always  be  repressed. 

On  subjects  remote  from  those  questions  which  had  enlisted — 
shall  we  say  which  had  ^'  retained" — his  imagination  and  his 
moral  sensibilities,  Foster's  judgment  is  sound,  his  perceptions 
acute,  his  decisions  discriminating,  his  conclusions  apt  and  just. 
Keason,  with  him,  was  an  energy  of  a  high  order — although  not 
at  all  of  scientific  quality :  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  it  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  combined  forces — and  they  were  ever  in 
combination— of  his  imagination  and  his  moral  sense,  and  so  it  is 
that,  whenever  he  nears  the  ground  of  political  or  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  he  starts  forward  in  a  sort  of  bison  gallop — fiercely 
breaking  through  enclosures — ^trampling  down  fair  fields,  and 
butting  outrageously  at  whatever  dares  stand  erect  in  his  course. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  by  quiet  folks  on  such  occasions, 
is  to  stand  on  one  side  until  the  gigantic  creature  has  finished  his 
sport,  and  plunges  again  into  the  jungle;  but  we  protest  against 
tne  error  of  calling  the  buffalo  either  tiger  or  crocodile. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  warn  off"  from  these  volumes 
party  writers  and  sectarian  reviewers.  Such,  if  any  such  there 
be,  will  be  prompt  to  snatch  at,  and  adduce  many  passages  which 
might  seem  to  bear  them  out  in  saying — "  See  what  the  party  is — 
what  is  its  spirit — what  its  intentions — what  its  malignity — which 
John  Foster  represented  in  his  time,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
idol !"  Conclusions  such  as  this  would  only  indicate  a  want  of 
intelligence,  a  lack  of  philosophic  perception,  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  instance.  Not  a  little  that  is  absurdly  sectarian,  violent, 
uncharitable,  intemperate,  might  be  culled  from  the  Letters  and 
Journal ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  this  Article,  we  advert  to  pas- 
sages of  this  kind,  our  intention  in  doing  so  will  be,  not  to  set 
the  particular  question  right, — whether  ecclesiastical  or  political, 
which  were  a  superfluous  task,  but  to  set  Foster'^s  personal  reputa- 
tion clear  of  the  imputations  to  which  these  crude  portions  %fm  pro- 
bably render  it  obnoxious.  Fairly  to  interpret  them,  one  should 
duly  consider  his  own  mental  structure,  the  narrowing  influences 
of  his  early  course  and  position,  and,  not  less,  the  peculiar  aspects 
and  provocations  of  the  times  when  his  opinions  were  formed  and 

f)roclaimed.  Bom  in  the  humblest  rank,  and  enjojring,  in  early 
ife,  very  scantily  those  advantages  of  education  or  association 
which  may  avail  to  remove  from  a  vigorous  mind  its  plebeian 
notions,  and  which,  with  a  mind  such  as  his,  would  not  less  have 
mellowed  his  moral  nature,  than  have  disciplined  his  reason, 
Foster  began  to  think  and  to  feel,  in  relation  to  political  and 
ecclesiastical  questions,  just  at  that  enigmatic  juncture,  the  mis- 
understood phenomena  of  which  perverted  the  views,  and  set 
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wrong  tlie  public  course,  of  some,  greater  than  he  in   intelloctyj 

and  far  better  taiiff]it» 

We  take  it  for  irraii ted  that  everybody  will  i-ead  these  volumes,*] 
and  sliall,  tliereforej  uttenipt  no  summaiy  of  Foster's  life — a  isl4\ 
soon  told — nor  quote  from  them^  except  such  passages  as  may  bej 
necessary  to  give  coherence  and  support  to  our  remarks.  Like  J 
all  who  indeed  thinks  and  who  muse  painfully  upon  the  mysteries  1 
of  the  system  in  which  they  find  themselves  placed,  Foster  early] 
doul>ted  concerning  raaiiy  things  ordinai'ily  held,  in  his  connex- 
ion j  to  he  true,  and  some  i>uch  points  of  belief  he  continued  taJ 
reject  to  the  last.  lie  wandered  not,  however,  from  the  precincts] 
of  serious  faith — faith  in  Christianity  ;  and  no  reader  of  the 
Lettei*s  and  Journal  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  a  deep,  a  solemnl 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  things  unseen  and  eternal — a  convic'*! 
lion  meekly  submissive  always  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture — -J 
possessed  bis  mindj  and  governed  it.  Besides  that  the  high  moralj 
tone  of  bis  character,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  imagination,  beldj 
bim  ever  near  to  the  radiant  centre  of  truth,  his  mind- wanted | 
entirely  the  scieutific  rudiment,  and  therefore  he  was  never  in  1 
peril  of  scepticism.  If  he  disbelieved  some  things  which  others  I 
believed,  it  was  not  from  dubeb'ef  iimt  he  did  so  ;  but  rather  fromj 
an  overpowering  belief — ^a  vivid  sense  of  certain  truths  which  j 
were  seeming!}^  incompatible  with  such  and  such  articles  of  ari  1 
orthodox  creed.  There  are  men,  and  many  such,  who  believe! 
everv'thing  finnly,  precisely  because  they  believe  nothing  deeply- 
They  doubt  nothing,  because  tliey  never  ask  themselves  whati 
their  belief  includes  and  implies  ;  and  if  only  they  could,  for  aJ 
moment,  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  a  mind  like  Foster's— if  1 
they  could  creep  into  his  bosom,  they  would  come  away  bereft! 
of  a  third  of  tlieir  "  articles."  Foster  belicAedj  as  superior  natures  J 
in  an  upper  world  believe  ;  and  he,  on  earth,  doubted,  just  wbensi 
they,  it^  heaven,  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings. 

"^IfHiatever  shocked  or  counter- vailed  the  powerful  impulses  and! 
genuine  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  east  from  him  as  utterly  to  bel 
rejected,  fjhristians  should  love  each  other  ;  but,  alas  !  Church  ] 
members  too  often  "  bite  and  devom-  one  another  f  and  the  in- 
ference with  him  is  instantaneous — not  that  Church  members.^ 
should  be  admonished  and  reformed,  but  that  churches  ai'e  nui- 
sances, and  shouhl  be  dissolved,  one  and  all  I 

"  On  the  occasion  of  a  violent  dissension  between  two  religious 
societies,  which   came  under  his  iraraediate  notice,  he  speaks  of  ob- 
taining plenty  of  confiraiation*  jf  he  had  needed  it,  of  his  old  opinion,  1 
that  churches  are  useless  and  misehie\ous  institutions,  and  the  sooner] 
they  are  dissolved  tlie  better.     .     .     »     He  hpheved  diat  there  was] 
more  of  appearancp  than  of  rcMhty  in  the  uniou  of  rhiircli  member- 
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ship  ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  its  benefits  were  greatly  overrated.  With 
the  exception  of  public  worship  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  averse 
to  every  thing  institutional  in  religion.  He  never  administered,  nor 
even  witnessed  in  mature  life,  (it  is  believed,)  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, and  was  known  to  entertain  doubts  respecting  its  perpetuity.  In 
writing  to  a  friend,  (Sept.  10,  1828,)  he  says: — 'I  have  long  felt  an 
utter  loathing  of  what  bears  the  general  denomination  of  the  church, 
with  all  its  parties,  contests,  disgraces,  or  honours.  My  wish  would 
be  little  less  than  the  dissolution  of  all  church  institutions,  of  all  orders 
and  shapes ;  that  religion  might  be  set  free,  as  a  grand  spiritual  and 
moral  element,  no  longer  clogged,  perverted,  and  prostituted  by  cor- 
poration forms  and  principles." — Vol.  i.  p.  61 

The  very  same  melancholic  fastidiousness  gave  its  character  to 
Foster's  opinions  on  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  impelled  him 
toward  extreme  conclusions  in  relation  to  any  object,  which  at 
once  woke  up  the  moral  sense — in  him  so  painfully  sensitive — 
and  overclouded  his  imagination  wdth  lugubrious  images.  The 
premises  leading  to  such  conclusions  were  furnished  wholly  by 
nis  moral  instincts  and  his  imagination,  nor  were  his  inferences 
modified  at  all  by  a  regard  to  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  Wit- 
ness the  crudities  of  the  letters  "  (Jn  the  Metropolis."  An 
intense  commiseration  of  want  and  woe — a  high,  indiscriminate 
wrath  against  the  possessors  of  luxury,  of  comfort,  and  of  autho^ 
rityy  who  are  assumed  to  be  the  authors,  remotely  or  directly,  of 
human  sufferings ;  and  then  the  resentment  of  a  countryman 
against  brick  walls,  noisy  vehicles,  smoke,  and  the  sundry  nuisances 
of  such  a  city  as  London — combined,  if  not  to  convince  him 
that  London  should  be  shoved  into  the  Thames,  yet  to  ex- 
clude from  his  view,  as  if  no  such  things  existed,  all  that 
incalculable  amount  of  good — ^good  of  the  highest  order — 
good,  not  merely  for  the  metropolis  itself,  nor  merely  for 
Britain,  but  for  the  wide  world — oi  which  L^pndon  is  the  focus, 
the  germinating  centre,  the  direct  and  active  cause.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Foster  would  himself  have  reprinted,  in  his 
later  years,  letters  such  as  these : — that  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
three-and-thirty  at  the  time  they  were  written,  affords  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  slow  growth,  and  the  late  development  of  his 
mind.  They  are,  in  fact,  worthy  of  a  sensitive,  romantic  youth  of 
eighteen,  and  are  very  fit  to  be  addressed  to  "  a  young  lady !" 
Nothing  in  them  is  simply  according  to  fact — nothing  that  tends 
to  guide  or  to  inspire  benevolent  enterprises.  Well  is  it  for  Lon- 
don, and  for  the  world,  that  its  hundred  charities,  religious  and 
secular,  find  men  and  women  to  support  and  carry  them  out, 
whose  sensibilities  are  more  practical,  and  whose  imaginations 
are  less  sublime !  So  moody  was  Foster's  mind,  when  once  it 
had  been  smitten  with  a  sad  theme,  that  probably,  if  one  had 
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ventured  to  whisper  in  his  ear  something  about  hospitrJs,  dis- 
pensaries, visiting  societies,  city  missioiii^,  and  churches,  or  even 
chiipels,  besides  innumerable  benevolent  agencies^  purely  pnvate 
and  individuals,  all  would  have  been  interpreted  by  him  in  an  omi- 
nous sense,  as  affording  more  proof  of  his  art^imeut !  Take  Foster 
to  a  "  Ragged  Sch^xd'*— what  confirmation  does  it  yield  of  his 
darkest  surmises  as  to  tlie  misery  and  the  vice  of  the  metropolis  ! 
'*  Yes,  sir,'*  we  should  have  said,  "  but  grant  us  at  least  tJiis — 
that  if  the  schohirs  bi'loug  to,  and  if  thef/  are  a  sample  of,  Loiulon, 
the  school  also  belongs  to,  and  is  a  sample  of,  the  same  awful 
concrete."  The  scpuilid  urchins  are  ^*  the  Metropolis  f  *  but  tlie 
master,  and  the  mistress,  and  their  patrons,  are  also  "  the  Metro- 
polis/' Let  it  be  true,  that  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  do  not 
attempt  all  they  might  and  ought,  in  behalf  of  the  want  and  woe 
around  them  ;  and  let  t!iem  be  urged  and  incited,  by  all  proper 
means,  to  acquit  themselves  better  than  they  do  of  their  res]>on- 
sibiHties;  but  we  doubt  if  much  good  will  be  done  in  this  way  by 
those  who  would  handle  the  subject  after  sucli  a  fashion  as  tlie 
following : — - 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  gained  the  knowledge  which  thirty  or  , 
forty  shillings  would  have  pnrchased  in  Ix>iuIon.     At  tlie  exjieiise  of  j 
so  much  spent  in  charity,  a  person  miglit  have  visited  jtist  once  eight  j 
or  ten  of  those  sad  retirements  in  darkness,  in  dark  alleys,  where,  in 
garrets  and  cellars,  thousands  of  wretched  huniliea  are  dying  of  l^imin^  I 
and  disease.     It  would  be  most  painful,  however,  to  see  these  miseries  i 
without  the  power  to  supply  any  effectual  relief.     At  the  very  same 
time  you  may  see  a  sijceession,  which  seems  to  have  no  end,  of  splen- 
did mansions,  equipiiges,  liveries ;  you  may  scent  the  etHuvia  of  prepar- 
ing feasts ;  you  may  hear  of  fortunes,  levees,  preferments,  pensions, 
corporation   dinners,   royal  hunts,   ete,,  etc,  numerous    heyond    the 
devifa  own  arithraetic  to  ualeulate.     This  whole  view  of  society  might 
be  called  the  devil's  play-hill;   for  surely  this  world  might  he  deemed 
a  va^t  llieatre,  iu  whieh  he,  as  manager,  conducts  the  endless,   hor- 
rible drama  of  lawghing  and  suffering,  while  the  diabolical  satyrs  of 
power,  wealth,  and  pride,  are  dancing  romid  their  dying  victims  ^ — a 
spectiiele  and  an  amusement  for  which  the  infernala  will  pay  hira 
hberal  thanks." — Vol.  i.,  p.  258. 

It  is  curious,  we  will  not  say  amusing,  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  men  of  Foster  s  order  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  their  im- 
pulses. There  is,  perhajjs,  a  terrible  sublimity  in  the  idea  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  wretches  thought  of  as  living  and  dying  the  victims 
of  luxury  and  power  !  But  there  is  no  sublinu'ty  in  the  thoiiofht 
or  spectacle  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  methodist-looking  men,  in  shabby 
black,  dingy  stock.s,  and  pale  faces,  setting  out  to  visit  tliese  tens 
of  thousands  !  A  dirbj  ])ale  face  m  the  symbol  of  masses  of  dirty 
pale  faces — and  all  the  victims  of  "  vicious  institutions/'  and  evi- 
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dences  of  "  wicked  government !"  A  clean  pale  face  is  only  a 
clean  pale  face  !  nevertheless,  if  the  wearer  of  it  be  the  martyr  of 
Christian  benevolence,  and  if,  moreover,  he  be  salaried  by  Chris- 
tian wealth,  then,  surely  the  pale  clean  face  might  just  be  named, 
when  the  dirty  paJe  face  is  made  the  text  of  a  sweeping  commina- 
tion,  thundered  against  "  the  diabolical  satyrs  of  power,  wealth, 
and  pride !"" 

The  Editor,  we  think,  might  veiy  well  have  suppressed  more 
than  a  few  pages  of  this  sort  of  puerile  sophistry.  Finding  them 
where  they  are,  we  are  free  to  refer  to  them  as  furnishing  proof 
that  the  preponderance  of  certain  unhappy  elements  in  his  con- 
stitution was  such  as  should  be  held  to  screen  his  opinions  from 
any  severe  treatment,  as  if  they  had  been  the  products  of  reason. 
The  adherents  of  such  opinions  will,  we  think,  be  wise  if  they 
abstain  from  boasting  of  Foster  as  a  champion  of  '^  sound  prin- 
ciples," and  of  "  great  truths ;"  while,  9n  the  other  hand,  those  of 
the  contrary  part,  will  show  right  feeling,  and  good  taste,  if  they 
deny  themselves  the  spiteful  gratification,  which  these  volumes 
would  supply,  of  bringing  Samson  forth  "to  make  them  sport." 
As  to  those  who  ^ill  do  so,  we  stigmatize  them,  before  hand,  as 
men  of  an  ill  temper,  and  of  narrow  intellect.  John  Foster 
belongs  to  us  all,  as  a  writer  who,  beyond  any  other,  within  the 
compass  of  a  century,  has  enriched  our  English  literature  with 
full-toned  and  impassioned  eloquence — has  gone  deeper,  than 
any  other  of  our  times,  into  the  deep  waters  of  religious  and 
ethical  meditation — shedding  upon  such  themes  the  splendour  of 
an  imagination  of  high  order,  and  who,  in  a  word,  has,  on  lofty 
ground,  occupied  an  ample  space,  quite  his  own,  and  where  he 
is  little  likely  soon  to  find  his  superior. 

Foster's  pro])er  sphere  was  that  vast  region  wherein  there  is 
neither  pathway  nor  rest  for  the  foot  of  man — a  region  into 
which  every  serious  and  reflective  mind  makes  an  excursion  early 
in  its  course,  and  from  which  calm  and  well-ordered  minds  pre- 
sently retire  trembling,  and  forbidding  themselves  any  renewed 
endeavours  to  penetrate  its  awful  gloom. 

"  I  sometimes  fall  into  profound  musings  on  the  state  of  this  great 
worlds — on  the  nature  and  the  destinies  of  man,  on  the  subject  of  the 
question,  '  What  is  truth  V  Th^  whole  hemisphere  of  contemplation 
appears  inexpressibly  strange  and  mysterious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing 
cloud,  forest  after  forest,  and  alps  upon  alps  !  It  is  in  vain  to  declaim 
against  scepticism.  I  feel  with  an  emphasis  of  conviction,  and  wonder, 
and  regret,  that  almost  all  things  are  involved  in  shade,  that  many 
things  are  covered  with  thickest  darkness,  that  the  number  to  which 
certainty  belongs  is  small.  ...  I  hope  to  enjoy  '  the  sunshine  of 
the  other  world.'  One  of  the  very  few  things  that  appear  to  me  not 
doubtful,  is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general ;  some  of  the  evidences 
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of  wMcli  I  have  lately  seen  most  ably  stated  by  Archdeacon  Paley 
in  his  book  on  the  s^iibject," — Vol,  i,  p.  89* 

Not  merely  ditl  he  hold  fast  his  profession  as  a  Christian,  amid 
these  cheerless  musings,  but,  even  while  indulging  them  without 
j^straintj  he  becanie  more  and  more  decisive  in  his  adoption  of 
the  most  serious  form  of  tlieologieal  belief.  Writing  from  Chi- 
chester to  his  parents,  ^IjitcIi  2.5j  1799,  where  he  was  surrounded 
with  a  deadening  heterodoxy,  he  says  :^ 

'*  My  opinitms  are  more  Calvinistie  tlian  when  T  first  came  here  ;  so  1 
much  so  ;xs  to  be  in  direct  liostility  with  the  leading  principles  of  be- 
lief in  tliis  society.     The  greatest  part  of  my  views  are,  I  believe,  ac- 
curately Calvinistic.     My  opinion  resj>ecting  fyture  punishments  is 
an  exception."' — Vol.  i.  p.  99. 

Similar  professions  occur  elsewliere,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  most  entire  confidence.  Minds  of  less  comjjass,  clearness, 
and  depth  than  his,  and  equally  addicted  to  methtation,  veiy 
usually  run  off  into  mysticism,  gnosticism,  pantheism,  as  their 
place  of  repose.  Foster  s  was  too  profound  not  to  know  well 
that  these  several  illusions  serve  to  alleviate  nothing,  to  solve 
nothing,  to  illumiMate  nothinrj; — that  they  are  vapours  which  may 
indeed  show  la'ight  and  gaimy  colours  when  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  in  the  l>usom  of  wincli,  if  one  enters  them,  tliere  is  no- 
thing  but  chill  and  glriom*  By  the  aid  of  those  moral  instincts 
which  attacli  to  a  great  mind,  he  kept  himself  aiiear  to  the  eflul- 
gent  source  of  liglit  and  heat,  although  "  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  it." 

His  letters  to  his  **  honoured  parents"  exhibit,  with  a  sort  of 
boyish  simplicity,  and  continue  to  do  so  even  after  he  had  passed 
the  meridJan  of  life,  the  interior  of  his  soul,  as  a  devout  Chris- 
tian. Those  adtlressed  to  his  early  and  most  congenial  friend, 
the  late  accomplished  Joseph  Hughes^  take,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, a  higher  tone,  and  they  beautifully  develop  that  which 
the  former  only  indicate,  namely,  the  deepest  reverence  toward 
God,  the  most  ardent  desii^es  for  Christian  advancement  and 
usefulness,  and  a  readiness,  the  very  opposite  of  the  sceptical 
feeling,  to  bow  to  the  undoubted  testimony  of  Scripture  when 
once  it  is  ascertained.  His  friend  had,  as  it  seeins,  with  a  faithful 
but  overdone  severity,  called  liim  to  account  on  the  question  of 
evangelic  piety  ;  in  I'ejjly,  and  with  a  cliildJike  humility,  he  pleads 
his  own  cause,  (Letter  XXIX.)  and  makes  an  ample  profession 
of  8UjJicieni  orthodoxy— a  profession,  we  confidently  tiiink,  which, 
although  Dr.  GUI  might  perhaps  have  spurned  it,  St.  Paul  would 
have  accepted  witli  tears  of  love.  To  the  same  purpose — we 
need  not  cite  it — is  a  letter  to  his  tutor,  Dr.  Fawcett,  (XXXIH.) 
breathing  a  tender  conscientiousness,  and  an  ingenuous  wai^mth. 
But  at  this  period,   and  just  before  his  reputation  had  set  him 
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safe  from  such  annoyances,  he  was  paying  the  penalty,  or  was 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  it,  which  is 
exacted  ^ways,  by  narrow  sects,  from  an  individual,  beneath  their 
sway,  who  is  suspected  of  daring  to  keep  a  soul  and  mind  of  his  own. 

It  is  a  vexation  to  find,  and  we  must  infer  it,  from  the  tone 
of  Foster's  expostulations,  that  his  friend  Hughes,  candid  and 
kind-hearted  as  he  was,  had  given  in  to  this  prejudice  of  the 
sect,  and,  while  much  his  inferior  intellectually,  was  treating 
him  in  something  like  a  supercilious  manner,  as  a  man  compro- 
mised by  suspicion  of  the  plague,  and  who  should,  therefore, 
keep  himself  off"  from  clean  folks.  Foster  does  not  resent  this 
unworthy  treatment ;  he  only  says,  "  You  do  not  understand  me."  * 
Hughes  could  not  fully — although  somewhat  more  than  did  the 
good  folks  assembling  in  the  vestry  of  Battersea  Meeting  House 
on  "  a  week  evening,"  understand  the  man  who,  with  a  discri- 
mhiating  sense  of  his  individual  character,  and  without  arro- 
gance, notes  it  of  himself,  that  he  holds  easier  correspondence 
with  God,  than  with  his  fellows. 

"  (In  the  vestry  of  Battersea  Meeting,  during  evening  service.) 
Most  emphatic  feeling  of  my  individuality — my  insulated  existence — 
except  that  close  and  interminable  connexion,  from  the  very  necessity 
of  existence,  with  the  Deity.  To  the  continent  of  human  nature,  I 
am  a  small  island  near  its  coast ;  to  the  Divine  existence,  I  am  a  small 
peninsular— V.  183,  Journal  (434.) 

At  a  prayer  meeting  the  "  peninsular"  relationship  is  natiu'ally 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  : — in  a  party,  the  "  insular." 

"  How  often  I  have  entered  a  room  with  the  embarrassment  of  feel- 
ing that  all  my  motions,  gestures,  postures,  dress,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  were 
critically  appreciated  and  self-complacently  condemned,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  bold  consciousness  that  the  inquisition  could  reach 
no  further.  I  have  said  with  myself,  '  My  character^  that  is  the  /now, 
laughs  at  you  behind  this  veil ;  1  may  be  the  devil  for  what  you  can 
tell,  and  you  would  not  perceive  neither  if  I  were  an  angel  of  light" — 
VoL  i.  p.  206. 

What  was  needed  (early  discipline  and  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  highly  cultured  minds,  might  perhaps  have  supplied  the 
deficiency)  was  such  a  rectification  of  his  piety  as  would  have  ren- 
dered it  less  imaginative,  and  such  an  invigoration  of  the  social 
affections  as  womd  have  brought  his  piety  into  combination  with 
benevolence :  too  far  the  one  overlaid  and  stifled  the  other. 
Nevertheless  the  yearnings  of  the  social  affections,  intense  and 
tender,  meet  the  eye  eveiywhere  in  Foster's  journal, 

"  Why  is  this  being,  that  looks  at  me  and  talks,  whose  bosom  is 
warm,  and  whose  nature  and  wants  resemble  my  own,  necessary  to 
me  ?  This  kindred  being  whom  I  love,  is  more  to  me  than  all  yonder 
stars  of  heaven,  and  than  all  the  inanimate  objects  on  earth.     Delight- 
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fbl  necessity  of  1157  nature  !  l>ut  to  what  a  world  of  diaajtpointmenla 
and  vexations  is  this  mvvA  feeling  liable,  and  how  few  aiX3  meule 
huppy  by  it  in  any  such  degi'ee  its  I  |iictni*e  to  myself  and  long  for !" 
—Vol  C  \x  228, 

Foster  felt  himself  insulated  in  general  soeiety  from  a  cause  ana- 
logous to  til  at  which  insulates  a  mau  in  a  foreign  land  ;  for  there 
was  no  medium  between  himself  and  the  beings  around  him ;  and 
the  forced  end ea%  ours  made  to  break  through  the  obstruction  serve 
only  to  confirm  his  resolution  not  to  repeat  the  attempt-  *^  rij^ent 
part  of  an  hour  in  company  with  a  handsome  young  woman  and 
a  friendly  httle  cat.  The  young  woman  was  ignorant  and  un- 
social, I  felt  as  if  1  could  more  easily  make  society  of  the  cat^ 
The  inference  that  he  was  not  social,  because  his  behaviour  and 
habits  were  those  of  a  recluse,  would  have  been  as  erroneous  as 
the  supposition  that  he  had  no  sense  of  the  beautiiid  hi  natui^, 
because  liis  practice  was — oven  when  resithng  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  the  most  agreeahle^^ — to  shut  himself  up  for  weeks,  nay 
nionthsj  treading  the  boards  of  a  ding)^  and  dusty  attic^  to  and  fro, 
many  miles  every  day.  In  tlie  enjoyment  of  abundant  animal 
energy — with  the  most  absolute  command  of  his  time^ — unques- 
tioned by  any  one,  the  very  man  irvho,  when  abroad,  would  st^nd 
an  hour  fixedly  gazing  at  a  tree,  and  to  whom  a  tour  in  Wales 
afibrded  unutterable  delight,  freely  imprisoned  himself  in  a  gar- 
ret through  a  large  portion  of  his  best  years  I  An  inconsistency 
seemingly  so  strange  may,  no  doubtj  in  good  part  be  attributed 
to  constitutional  animal  indolence ;  perhaps  in  parfc  to  his  dread 
of  encountering  on  the  way— just  at  the  comer  of  a  sti'eet,  or, 
worse  still,  midway  on  a  field  path,  where  a  turn  off  could  not  be 
effected — some  worthy  bijjed  with  whom  he  must  have  exchanged 
(terrible  annoyance)  a  few  phrases  of  civility !  But  besides  ;  as 
Foster  shimned  common  society  because  his  converse  with  him- 
self afforded  him  a  higher  enjoyment  than  he  couM  derive  from 
intercourse  wdth  othci*s,  so  he  shut  himself  in  his  attic,  even 
during  tlie  most  spleutlid  seasons,  because  the  luxuries  of  the 
imagination — luxuries  purely  intellectual — were  more  exquisite 
than  the  prioiar}',  or  elenientary  gratifications,  which  the  mind 
admits  direct  from  the  eye.  The  sight  of  beautiful  objects 
affords,  indeed,  a  vivid  pleasure  ;  yet  it  is  a  crude  pleasure.  But 
while  the  eye-balls  glare  vacantly  upon  a  stained  and  cobwebbed 
wall,  the  mind  revels  in  some  bower  or  glade  of  its  own  paradise. 
Will  a  man  put  on  a  hat,  to  walk  as  fai*  as  Longleat^  wlio  can,  at 
liis  ease,  perambulate  Elysian  fields,  where 

law^lB,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  are  interposed, 
Or  palmy  hiUock  ;  or  the  flowing  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spreads  her  store ; 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 
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Or  shall  he  risk  the  hearing  of  a  factory's  din,  who  can  listen 
while 

murmuring  waters  fall 

Down  the  sloped  hills  ; 

and  where 

The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves. 

His  attic  window,  he  tells  us,  commanded  a  peep  at  the  green 
fields  ;  but  we  doubt  if  he  actually  availed  himself  much  of  this 
advantage.  He  who  could  stand  at  an  attic  window,  looking  at 
the  fields,  would  assuredly,  unless  Ume  or  imprisoned,  walk  forth 
to  look  at  them. 

"  I  am  still  all  alone  here,  and  since  I  wrote  to  you,  have  lived  a 
more  solitary  life  than  ever  in  my  life  before.  This  last  six  months  I 
have  lived  a  httle  way  out  of  the  town,  in  a  house  amidst 'the  fields. 
However,  I  hardly  ever  go  out,  because  I  can  see  them  so  well  through 
my  window,  the  window  of  an  upper  room.  I  hardly  ever  what  can 
be  called  take  a  walk,  except  merely  in  the  garden  adjoining  the  house. 
The  beauties  of  nature  are  brought  so  directly  under  my  eyes  and  to 
my  feet,  that  I  am  rarely  prompted  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  even  as 
far  as  from  your  house  to  the  top  of  Wick  Lane.  Excepting  my 
journey  to  Bristol,  I  have  hardly  ever  taken  a  good  long  walk  for  the 
last  nine  months.  If  this  rigid  limitation  were  imposed  upon  me  by 
some  external  authority,  by  the  will  of  somebody  else  than  myself, 
what  a  wretched  prisoner  I  should  think  myself,  and  should  watch 
day  and  night  for  an  opportunity  to  make  my  escape.  I  almost  decline 
all  visiting,  and  have  not  dined  from  home,  I  believe,  six  times  these 
last  seven  months."— -Vol.  i.,  p.  288. 

Happily,  the  social  element — in  few  bosoms  of  ^eater  intensity 
than  in  his — was  at  length  rescued  from  extinction  by  the 
opening  of  the  conjugal  and  parental  afiections.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  the  writer  of  passages  such  as  the  following  might  have 
ended  in  actually  becoming — what  he  had  long  been  erroneously 
calling  himself — "a  misanthrope."  Let  those  take  a  warning 
who  indulge  sentiments,  at  first  for  the  mere  sake  of  intellectual 
excitement,  but  by  which,  at  length,  they  are  mastered.  This 
sort  of  moody  luxury  is,  in  truth,  always  a  perilous  sporting  with 
the  demon — it  is  a  tempting  of  Satan  : — 

"  I  should  nauseate  the  place  (Frome)  if  I  had  been  habituated  to  it 
a  century.  At  first  I  felt  an  intense  loathing ;  I  hated  every  house, 
timber,  stone,  and  brick  in  the  town,  and  almost  the  very  trees,  fields, 
and  fiowers  in  the  country  round.  I  have  indeed  long  since  lost  all 
attachment  to  this  world  as  a  locality,  and  shall  never  regain  it. 
Neither,  indeed,  for  this  do  I  care ;  we  ahaJl  soon  leave  it  for  ever 
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.     .     .     1  now  ^seldom,  eomparaiivel)s  tliiiik  oi'  jiulitics ;  when  J  do^. 
ii  is  with  a  hatri'ij  oi  the  prevailing  system,  which  become^s  but  moroj 
intense  by  tinie/'^ — Vuh  i-,  p.  304. 

^'  Wlieii  I  i^ee  people  goud  anJ  seiisiblej  I  ain  glad  of  it  for 
their  sake,  not  fur  my  own,""     This  is  precisely  the  indication  of 
a  mind's  having  reached   the  hue  of  tlemai'catioa  between  the] 
world  of  love  iitkI  the  world  of  unlove,  oi^  hatred.     He  who  hasl 
actually    passed  that   borderj  — in    the  wrong  direction,    is   mil 
*'  glad/'  even  for  ^'  iheir  sakes,''  wlien  he  encounters  those  whol 
are  distinguished  l>y  wisdom   and  goodness ; — not  glad,   for  hel 
writhes,  stung  with  his  own  venom.    lie  who  lives  on  the  bright  I 
side  of  the  border  is  glad,  not  severalbjj  as  If  first  tor  his  own  sake, 
and  then  for  theks,  but  with  a  snftiisedj  indiscriminating  joyous- 
ness,  the  same  in  element  as  that  of  a  brighter  world,  where  there 
is  a  "  fulness  of  jt^y,"  in  which  all  that  is  restrictive  is  drowned. 
Foster's  character  was  in  very  great  danger  at  this  period  ;  yet^ 
a  hopeful  revulsion  seems  to  have  eonnnenced — a  symptom,  or'i 
an  incidental  cause  of  which  was  aretuj*ning  converse  witli  nature. 

"  I  \\^\e  done  more  justice  to  the  beautiful  season  this  year  than  in 
nuuiy  former  ones ;  for  I  have  taken  many  solitary  walks,  and,  with 
a  book  and  pencil  in  my  hand,  have  dtuie  my  best  to  catch  all  the 
ideas,  images,  nbjects,  and  reflections  that  the  most  beautiful  aspecls 
and  scenes  of  uatiu-e  could  snpply.  I  have  felt  it  of  some  consequence 
to  me,  if  I  am  to  write  again,  to  assemble  as  many  na!und  facts  and 
images  as  possible,  to  supply  what  may  be  called  colours  to  writing. 
I  must  increase  the  stock,  or  else  1  shall  soon  be  onf^  as  I  have  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  material  on  what  is  already  ^vnitten, 

*""  Into  company  I  cannot  actutdly  take  this  book  and  pencil,  but  I 
endeavour  to  seize  fast  every  remarkable  circumstance,  and  each  dis- 
closure of  charaeter  that  I  witness,  and  then,  when  X  return  to  my 
room,  they  go  by  dozens  into  my  book.  I  keep  to  my  text  on  the 
subject  of  forming  new  Mendships;  I  am  rpiite  too  old  for  it.  When 
I  see  people  good  and  sensible,  I  am  glad  of  it  for  tJmr  sake,  not  for 
my  own."^ — Yob  i,,  p.  324. 

"  I  never  have  been  mora  enchanted  with  a  smnmer  since  I  let\ 
whatever  part  of  creation  or  chaos  I  lived  in  in  former  ages,  and  came 
to  this  our  green  orb-  I  took  frequent  solitary  walks  ;  even  as  matter 
of  duty,  I  did  it  sometimes,  when  the  attraction  of  pleasm'e  might  have 
failed  to  overeome  my  great  hidJspositioii  to  move.  Those  walks  were 
commonly  in  the  retired  fields  and  woody  lanes,  of  which  I  found  a 
number  this  last  siunmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful,  as  well  as  extremely  quiet.  There  are,  besides,  two  or  three 
extremely  beautiful  valleys  not  far  trom  this  town.  As  to  the  town 
itself,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  yon  how  much  I  nauseate  it ;  but 
no  length  of  time  would  ever  cure  my  loathing  of  it.  But  sweet 
nature !  I  have  conversed  with  her  with  inexpressible  luxury  ;  I 
have  almost  worshipped  her.     A  flower,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  fly,  has  been 
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enoagh  to  kindle  a  delightful  train  of  ideas  and  emotions,  and  some- 
times to  elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions.  When  the  autunm 
stole  on,  I  observed  it  with  the  most  vigilant  attention,  and  felt  a  pen- 
sive regret  to  see  those  forms  of  beauty,  which  tell  that  all  the  beauty 
is  going  soon  to  depart.  One  autumnal  flower  (the  white  convolvulus) 
excited  very  great  interest,  by  recalling  the  season  I  spent  at  Chiches- 
ter, where  I  happened  to  be  very  attentive  to  this  flower,  and  once  or 
twice.  If  you  recollect,  endeavoured  to  draw  it  with  the  pencil.  I  have 
at  this  moment  the  most  lively  image  of  my  doing  this,  and  of  the  de- 
light I  used  to  feel  in  looking  at  this  beautiful  flower  in  the  hedges  of 
those  paths  and  fields  with  which  both  you  and  I  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted."—Vol.  i.,  p.  333. 

This  returning  converse  with  nature  was  a  sort  of  anastomosing 
in  his  moral  constitution;  for  it  maintained  a  vital  connexion 
with  the  social  system,  after  the  trunk  arteries  of  love  and  fellow- 
ship had  been,  or  seemed  to  be,  severed.  Whoever,  wdth  a 
genuine  delight,  •  still  relishes  green  fields  and  flowers,  should  be 
treated  as  recoverable  to  humanity.  So  important,  therefore, 
in  education  is  the  culture  of  tastes  which,  among  the  ill  influ- 
ences of  after  life,  may,  when  themselves  refi-eshed,  become  the 
channels  for  conveying  refreshment  to  the  better  affections  of  the 
soul. 

At  length,  however,  those  channels  of  the  heart  through  which 
hfe's  blood  had  flowed  feebly  to  sustain  the  social  sentiments,  be- 
came invigorated  by  a  thorough  reanimation  of  the  loving  faculty. 
Foster  was  soon  to  be  united  to  the  woman  of  his  choice — a  com- 
panion "  mete  for  AiW — an  intellectualist,  and  one,  we  should 
presume,  very  much  of  his  own  order — even  the  "Friend"  to 
whom  the  Essays  were  addressed.  It  is  ciuious  to  hear  him,  a 
few  weeks  pre^aous  to  his  marriage,  greeting  the  spring  in  new 
strains  of  pleasure.  Heretofore,  it  was  not  the  verdant  glories 
of  June  that  could  avail  to  entice  him  from  his  lumber  room ; 
but  now,  behold  him  !  witliin  a  miile  of  the  "  nauseated"  Frome, 
thus  revelling  amid  the  beauties,  not  of  June,  not  of  May,  not 
of  April,  but  of  March,  and  even  of  the  first  week  in  March : — 

"  Frome,  March  3,  1808. 

"  Yes !  the  spring  does  open  upon  me  with  a  fascination  which  I 
have  not  felt  before,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  often  felt  a  kind  of 
worship  of  nature  on  the  return  of  that  delightful  season,  with  its 
flowers,  birds,  and  genial  gales.  This  once  I  certainly  do  feel  in  its  first 
indications  a  deeper  charm  than  I  did  even  in  my  youth,  when  I  was 
as  full  of  fancy  and  sentiment  as  any  poet.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  much  less  susceptible  of  the  vernal  impressions,  and  have  con- 
sidered myself  as  advancing  fast  toward  the  state  of  feeling  which  I 
recollect  P ,  a  few  years  since,  described  himself  to  me  as  having 

VOL.  V.    NO.  X.  U 
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peached — the  state  of  feeling  no- impression  at  all.  And  no  doybt  it  U 
from  the  new  and  adventitious  cause,  that  I  have  felt  such  luxury  in  the 
beautiful  days  which  we  have  had  for  a  week  pa^t.'* — Vol.  i.,  p.  352. 

This  marriage — he  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year^ — ap- 
pears to  have  been  thoroughly  a  happy  one  ;  nor  was  it  rendered 
otherwise  by  the  personal  suflPerings  and  the  domestic  sorrows  that 
attended  the  lapse  of  years.  It  occurred  just  time  enough  in  his 
historj'  to  save  Foster  from  the  miserable  fate  wdiich  had  seemed 
to  threaten  him — that  of  being  eaten  alive  by  his  own  cyclopean 
and  pampered  imagination.  Far  more  happy  now  than  hereto- 
fore, he  could  J  and  did,  without  effbit,  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
those  kindly  sentiments  toward  himself,  of  which,  spite  of  himself, 
his  amiable  qualities  and  real  woith  had  made  him  the  object. 
Some  months  afier  his  marriage  he  visited  Frome,  and  thus  re- 
ports his  reception : — 

"  At  Frome  I  was  received  with  the  mo«t  animated  kindneas,  both 
among  the  richer  and  poorer  class  of  my  acquaintance — a  kindness  to 
which  I  could  not  make  an  adequate  return  in  the  way  of  giving 
much  of  my  company,  aa  I  had  determined  not  to  stay  more  than 
three  days.  1  felt  the  propriety,  even  as  a  matter  of  appearance,  of 
not  being  like  a  rambler  from  home,  besides  the  impatience  of  aifec- 
lion  to  be  again  with  my  dear,  domestic  associate,  I  returned  to  her 
at  the  time  I  had  determined,  found  her  well,  and  was  welcomed  with 
inexpressible  tenderness*  The  felicity  of  thus  rejoining  her  seemed 
to  me  to  exceed  even  the  joy  of  being  first  united  to  her.  Neai'ly  four 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  on  both  sides  the  affec- 
tionate complacency  has  very  sensibly  increased.  We  both  every  day 
express  our  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having  given  us  to  each  other, 
and  we  hope  that  it  w^ill  continue  a  cause  of  the  most  lively  gratitude 
as  long  as  we  live,  and  also  in  a  state  after  death,  I  most  entirely 
believe  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a  wife  more  fondly  affectionate, 
more  anxious  to  promote  his  happiness,  or  more  dependent  for  her 
own  on  his  tenderness  for  her.  In  the  greatest  number  of  opinions, 
feelings,  and  concerns,  we  find  ourselves  perfectly  agreed ;  and  w^hen 
anything  occurs  on  which  our  judgments  and  dispositions  differ,  we 
find  we  can  discuss  the  subject  without  violating  tetidemess,  or  in  the 
least  losing  each  other's  esteem,  even  for  a  moment.  Gi^eater  trials 
of  our  mutual  affection  and  respect  than  any  that  have  yet  occurred, 
will  undoubtedly  arise  in  the  course  of  !ife,  if  it  is  considerably  pro- 
tracted ;  but  the  experiment  thus  far  has  given  us  a  stronger  confidence 
m  the  perpetuity  of  tenderness  and  liarmony  than  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  have  previously  to  any  experiment  at  all.'* — Vol.  L,  p*  373. 

What  would  the  now-vaunted  "  holy  celibacy'^  have  done  for 
Foster  ?  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  of  its  influence,  he  would 
doubtless  have  plunged  into  that  horrible  pit,  and  would  there 
have  become  a  monster — ^not  indeed  of  wickedness,  but  of  miserj^ 
None  but  those  who  have  dipped  into  the  memoirs  of  monkery 
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can  understand,  just  in  a  case  like  Foster^s,  what  is  the  infinite 
moral  value  of  ordinary  expressions  such  as  these  that  follow. — 
Writing  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  says : — "  Physically, 
the  x!hap  is  deemed,  I  understand,  as  promising  as  bis  neigh- 
bours. My  wife  is  still  extremely  well  lor  the  time,  and  I  hope 
will  soon  be  .restored  to  her  full  health,  and  strength.  It  is 
she  that  I  care  fifty  times  more  about  than  I  should  about  any 
infant."  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  the  abstracted,  or  the  in- 
different father  which  literature  sometimes. renders  a  man.  Let 
the  :?eader  look  to  the  Letters,  which  we  cannot  cite,  relative  to 
the  illness  and  death  of  this  son.  Married  life  wa9  a  new  birth 
to  Fpster,  and  it  overtook  him  precisely  at  the  right  moment ; 
for  at  length  his  mind  had  reached  ito  maturity ;  he  had  firmly 
taken  his  place,  too,  in  literature ;  and  those  depths  of  thought 
he  had  plunged  into,  (enriching  his  writings)  which  a  man  with 
a  wife  at  his  side — ^not  being  a  Xantippe — is  little  likely  to 
attempt ;  and,  moreover,  the  moody  recluse  was  still  in  a  state 
to  be  recoverable  as  a  man. 

The  very  same  sort  of  feeling  that  is  inspired,  at  the  moment 
'while  we  write,  by  the  sudden  falling  of  a  plentiful  rain  after  a 
long  and  ominous  drought,  is  awakened  by  the  altered  tone  of 
Foster's  Memoirs,  from  the  period  jo£  his  marriage.  During  the 
arid,  scorching  time  of  his  solitary  existence-— when  the  heavens 
over  him  were  brass,  and  the  earth  under  his  feet  iron — the  fields- 
did  not  seem  worth  walking  in.  Frome  was  "  nauseated,"  and  the 
good  folks  in  it  were  shunned,  if  not  abominated.  But  now,  a 
while  after,  when  reporting  a  visit  to  Frome,  ^^accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Foster," — oh  I  what  miracles  of  moral  cure  are  latent  in  those 
three  consonants  I — he  says : — "  I  revisited,  at  their  houseS|  a  num- 
ber of  the  good  people  I  had  once  preached  to,  especially  the  poor 
people,  who  manifested  a  lively  pleasure  in  seeing  me  again."  No 
douDt  of  it :  they  had  probably  been  used  to  think  Mr.  Foster  "  ra- 
ther a  particular  man  in  his  ways — wondeiiul  shy,  and  not  every 
body's  liking  in  the  pulpit;"  but  they  had  always  felt  sure  that  "the 
root  of  the  matter  was  in  him,"  and  that  he  had  a  kind  heart  too ; 
but  nowy  who  could  help  loving  him,  and  "  Mrs.  Foster  as  well." 

A  beautiful  feature  of  Foster's  personal  character,  and  a  very 
prominent  one  too,  as  well  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  moral  sentiments,  is  his  filial  piety.  From  the  first 
to  the  last,  and  long  after  he  had  begun  to  call  himself  an  old 
man,  his  letters  to  his  "  honoured  parents,"  if  they  do  not  con- 
spicuously exhibit  his  intellect,  yet  are  such  as  prove  theirs  to 
have  been — ^their  rank  and  education  considered,  of  an  unusual 
sort.  What  must  that  old  woman  have  been?  if  indeed  letters, 
such  as  some  of  those  addressed  by  Foster  to  his  then  very  aged 
mother,  could  have  been  intended  by  him  to  meet  her  level  of 
thought !     These  letters,  conjoined  with  the  pertinent  fact,  that 
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to  the  last,  and  through  j^ears  when  his  income  was  narrow  and 
precariouSj  he  ^"^  contributed  Siherallyto  the  support  of  his  parents," 
exhibit  bini  in  a  light  which  sh*3ds  a  steady  ettulgenc^  upon  his 
character  as  a  gi^eat  writer  and  a  man  of  genios. 

"  My  wife  and  the  brats  are  still  well/'  he  says;  and  *'  papa  " 
having  in  his  nature  all  the  needful  elements  of  paternal  philo- 
sophy, early  learned  to  adjust  his  habits  to  his  new  position, 

"  Tliose  bratfl  are  just  now  making  a  great  noise,  and  running  about 
to  make  theinselvea  warm,  in  the  house  under  me.  I  have  noticed  tlie 
curious  fjict  of  the  diifereiice  of  the  efleet  of  what  otlier  people's  children 
tlo  and  one's  own.  In  the  f^ituations  I  have  formerly  been  in,  any 
great  noise  and  racket  of  ehildren  would  have  extreinely  incommoded 
iiie  if  I  wanted  to  read,  think,  or  write.  But  I  never  mind  as  to  any 
sue  h  uiiit  ler  of  convenience  fioiv  much  din  is  made  by  tJtese  brats,  ii'  it 
is  not  ahsolutely  in  the  room  where  1  am  at  work,  Wlien  1  am  with 
them,  I  imi  apt  to  make  them,  and  join  in  making  them,  make  a  still 
bigger  tumult  aud  noise,  so  that  tlieir  mother  sometimes  complains 
that  we  all  wimt  whipping  together.  As  to  liking  freaks  and  vivacity, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  much  older  than  I  wia  twenty  years  since,  I 
have  a  great  dislike  to  all  stiff,  and  formal,  and  unnecessary  gravity. 
If  it  were  not  sc*,  I  should  be  to  cliildren  quite  aji  old  man,  and  could 
have  no  ensy  companionship  with  them.  It  must  be  a  great  evil  for 
parents  to  have  Mith  their  children  an  immovable,  puritanical  solem- 
nity; especially  wIh-u  the  disproportion  in  age  is  m  unusually  great  aa 
in  my  c^ise.  But  I  feed  no  tendency  lo  this ;  of  course,  to  avoid  it  is 
no  nmtter  of  effort  or  self-deniah"^ — Vol,  i.,  p.  387. 

Foster^s  correspondence,  a,s  preaetited  in  these  volumes — and  it 
not  for  us  to  conjectture  why  the  list  docs  not  include  names 
[which  we  had  presumed  we  should  meet  w  ith — does  not  boast  tJie 
commendation  of  having  been  carried  on  with  the  diief  spuits 
of  the  age.     But,  and  incidentally  from  this  very  cause,  it  is  of  ] 
a  sort  that  sheds  upon  his  personal  cliaracter  a  peculiar  gnK-e. 
The  one  (|uality  that  pervades  these  letters — -shining  full  in  a 
large  proj^ortion  of  them — is  the  beautiful  simplicity,  the  artless- 
ness,  the  humility,  of  a  man  who  never  thought  of  himself  as 
^^  great  writers*'  and  **  great  men'*  are  too  apt  to  do.     Not  by  any 
lliieans  comparable  to  C'owj>er's,  Foster's  letters  are  nevertheless 
I  Equal  to  them  on  the  one  ground  of  their  thorough  genuineness,  and  , 
[  in  the  total  absence  of  egotism  and  conserftence.     A  large  propor*  ' 
tioii  of  them  tiu'nupon  personal  or  domestic  matters — his  ow^n  feel- 
[ingSj  his  habits,  his  engagements  (as  do  Cowj>er's)  ;  but  not  one  of  , 
Lihem  betrays  the  disguised  selfist ;— not  one  indicates  the  anxiety  J 
ll>f  a  man  who  is  tormented  with  the  appreliension  that  his  frienda  J 
jare  underrating  his  iinpoitance,  or  do  not  yield  liim,  in  their] 
teioughts,  the  place  which  he  tinnks  due  to  iiinij  as  a  public  per^ 
image. 
Foster's  correspondents  weiH?,  for  the  moRt  part,  his  early  perJ 
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sonal  firiends,  and  most,  or  all  of  them,  were,  more  or  less  deci- 
sively, his  inferiors,  intellectually.  Nevertheless,  in  not  one  of 
these  letters  is  there  any  note  of  arrogance ;  not  a  line  is  there, 
the  plain  English  of  which  would  be — "  1  hope  you  know  who  I 
am ;  don't  be  too  familiar ;  don't  presume  upon  the  accident  of 
our  early  acquaintance.  I  am  John  Foster,  the  Essayist."  The 
very  same  quality — the  same  indication  of  real  greatness — shows 
itself,  though  under  a  varied  condition,  in  those  of  the  letters 
that  are  addressed  to  men  of  intelligence  and  accomplishments — 
that  is  to  say,  to  his  quasi  equals,  such  as  Joseph  Hughes,  W. 
Anderson,  Josiah  Hill,  and  Daniel  Parken.*  No  asserting  of 
himself,  no  elbowing  for  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  shows 
itself  in  these  letters.  In  truth,  and  still  more  striking  than 
his  letters  to  his  early  friends,  they  serve  to  show  that  Foster^s 
habitual  converse  with  his  own  heart  had  been  such  as  to  bring 
him  into  a  mood  utterly  abhorrent  of  all  pretension  and  selE 
complacency ;  while  his  communion  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  his 
daily  meditation  of  things  "  unseen  and  eternal,"  soflfused  through 
his  moral  nature  much  of  that  "  humbleness  of  mind"  which  we 
are  wont  to  attribute  to  the  beings  of  a  higher  sphere. 

Such  was  Foster !  We  say,  such  was  Foster,  thinking,  as  we 
do,  of  those  who  will  be  snatching  some  paltry  controversial  ad- 
vantages— some  occasions  of  ranting,  from  these  volumes.  He 
was  one  whose  violences  of  opinion  did  not  spring  from  rancour 
of  the  heart,  but  from  the  ungovemed  vehemence  of  his  indigna- 
tion against  wrong,  and  from  the  undisciplined  turbulence  ot  his 
imagination.  Sudi  opinions,  therefore,  while  they  are  not  worth 
any  body's  picking  up  and  boasting  of,  cannot,  consistently  with 
candour  or  fairness,  be  cited  in  evidence  against  either  himself 
or  his  party. 

The  editor,  we  think,  might  well  have  gratified  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader,  by  supplying  a  few  characteristic  notices  of  Foster^s 
correspondents,  at  least  of  such  of  them  as  do  not  now  survive. 
We  must  not  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  unless  it  were  in 
relation  to  one,  the  letters  to  w^hom  bring  Foster  out  as  a  social 
being,  and  as  a  Christian,  and  as  an  intellectualist,  more  ftdly, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  parcel  of  the  (published)  correspondence. 
We  mean  Josiah  Hill.  Josiah  Hill,  whom,  in  due  deference  to 
the  statistics  of  "  Conference,"  we  must  consent  to  designate  as 


*  We  do  not  know  why  we  should  conceal  an  expression  of  disappointment  in 
not  finding  the  name  of  Josiah  Conder  in  these  volumes.  Unless  we  M*e  quite  in 
enror,  Foster's  letters  to  the  then  Editor  of  the  Edectie  were  of  a  kind  to  be  eagerly 
read  by  the  public,  and  for  which  room  might,  with  manifest  advantage,  havq^been 
made,  by  the  exclusion  of  some  pages  that  are  puerile  in  the  first  volume,  ur  of 
passages  that  are  sophistical  and  unseemly  in  the  second. 
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«a  preacher  iii  the  Weslejan  connexion,"  might,  seeing  him  only 
in  tne  street  (we  mean  thirty  years  ago)  or  meeting  him  in  a 
select  party,  have  passed  for  aiiything  as  soon  as  for  a  Methodist 
minister.  He  became  sucli,  in  fact,  we  rather  think,  because  a 
^calculus  of  Arminianism,  too  deep-seated  within  liis  ample  brain 
be  extracted,  conjoined  with  a  severe  con  scion  tionsness,  forbade 
his  exei'cising  the  functions  of  the  Christian  ministiy  within  any 
Evangelic  communion  holding  a  Calvinistic  creed ;  and  the 
"  seventeenth  article/*  as  he  read  it,  must  have  kept  him  out  of  the 
Established  Church.  Richard  Baxter,  much  rather  than  John  Wes- 
ley, (we  hope  no  offence)  was  his  Rabbi.  But  it  was  delightful  to 
bear  in  what  way,  and  with  what  tine  tact,  he  w^ould  bring 
\Chr%siianitif  clear  and  clean  out  of  Weshyanismj  and  present  it, 
intelligibly  and  attractivelvj  to  a  congregation  of  Cornish  miners. 
^£ven  the  old  w^omen  liked^  and,  if  we  should  credit  their  audible 
|f*  aniens/*  understood  Josiah  Hill,  Httle  suspecting  the  largeness 
of  the  soul  that  lodged  itself,  and  that  sported,  unbeknown  to 
them,  w^ithin  the  walls  of  that  ample  forenead  ! — woe  to  biro,  if 
aged  class-readers  could  have  looked  in  at  the  large  window-s  of 
his  blue  eyes,  an<l  read  the  nnuttered  mind  of  their  teacher ! 
and  yet,  even  such  would  have  found  there  no  just  ground  of 
offence,  could  they  have  deciphered  the  entire  man.  He  was 
'*  theirs"  in  truth  and  sincerity,  although  not  theirs  after  the 
fashion,  and  according  to  the  notions^  ot  a  customary  Wesleyan 
superintendant  and  preacher*  The  sage  wearers  of  those  porten- 
tous Cornish  broad  brims,  some  of  wdiom,  thirty  years  ago,  still 
remembered  "  good  John's"  j)reachingin  the  hollow  near  Gulval, 
or  Huel  Abraham,  and  who  admired  *^  Josiah  Hill/"  knowing  not 
a  thousandth  part  of  him^  would  perhaps  have  denounced  him  to 
*^  Conference"  had  they  known  a  little  more  ;  and  yet  these,  even 
these,  would  again  have  loved  him,  and  listened  to  him  as  an 
angel,  had  it  been  possible  to  thetn  to  know  the  w^hole» 

But  how  agreeable,  how  tranrjuilliziDg,  and,  at  times,  how  ele- 
vating, were  the  hours  he  gave  to  those  who,  as  he  thought,  could 
understand  him,  and  whoni  he  could  trust !  Well  fitted  was  he,  we 
should  think,  to  be  Fosters  companion  and  correspondent.  The 
many  domestic  aiBictions  which  he  passed  through,  after  the  time 
of  his  intimacy  with  Foster,  seem — so  we  siiould  suppose,  judg- 
ing from  the  tone  and  the  topics  of  the  letters  in  these  volumes, 
to  have  abated  veiy  much  of  the  spring  and  energy  ot*his  nnder- 
standinn:,  such  as  it  was  at  the  period  when  he  conid  report  that 
"  Mrs.  Hill  and  the  children  were  all  quite  well/'  Death- — death 
— and  death  again,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  render  him  more 
serious  than  before,  at  length  quelled  his  intellect :  not  that  he 
became  imbecile ;  but,  as  to  \\^  vivacity,  his  nu'nd  bled  out  at 
these  open  wounds.     This  imperfect  notice,  and   we   ai^  not 
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qualified  to  complete  it^  may  perhaps  serve  to  engage  the  ieader^» 
attention  the  more  for  this  portion  of  the  corxeqxmdeDee.  lCk» 
letters  themselves  are  not  on  the  whole,  we  JSBtfb  jdmity  radk^as 
mtam  of  ¥o8ter^8  ]niel%ence  no^it  l)e  expeeted  to  ad(fa^e»  to  a 
£aendy  like  Josiah  EGIL  Scmie  of  them  are  prosing — many  are 
too  Ingubrions;  and  yet  all  indicate  a  sincere  and  serious  piety,  and 
a  thoroughly  cordial  temper,  as  a  friend.  But  it  is  eviaent  that, 
with  his  heavily  burdened  animal  system,  his  want  of  elasticity 
and  cheeriness,  he  needed  all  the  stimulus  of  **  going  to  press  " 
to  put  his  faculties  fully  in  movement.  The  dreaded  and  long 
procrastinated  labour  of  writing,  even  to  a  highly  intellectual 
friend,  brought  with  it  far  more  of  the  oppressive  sense  of  a 
painful  duty  to  be  acquitted,  than  it  did  of.  easy  pleasurable 
excitement.  And  hence  it  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
^*  Correspondence,"  while  it  will  be  read  witn  a  vivid  pleasure 
by  those  who  have  already  become  intimate  with  Foster  as  the 
essayist,  and  the  Eclectic  reviewer,  will  seem  flat  or  vapid  to 
those  whp  have  no  such  pre-occupation  of  the  mind  m  his 
favour.         . 

He»  .protests^  indeed,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  53,)  that  /e^r  writing  did  not 
costhim  the  painful  toil,  the  utter  misery,  which,  in  ^'  ninety-nine 
cas^  out  of  a  hundred,"  attended  his  literary  occupations.  But 
if  he  did  not,  in  these  instances,  undergo  so  much  torture,  it  was 
because  he  made  no  effort  to  provoke  his  slug^sh  faculties;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  these  letters — read  with  no  reference  to 
the  author,  do  but  incidentally  betray  the  secret  that  the  writer 
was  so  distinguished  an  author.  And  if,  when  no  special  cir- 
cumstance reifiting  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend,  roused  his  mind 
ta  action^  he  is  often  dull — when  some  such  circumstance — a 
4jQathjp  for  instance,  of  one  dear  to  his  friend,  or  to  himself,  did 
awaken  and  powerfully  move  him,  it  was  not  his  intellect  but  his 
heart  that  was  stirred — it  was  not  the  author,  but  the  man,  that 
then  took  up  the  pen.  Every  thing  in  Foster's  nature  was  so 
thoroughly  genuine,  and  he  so  absolutely  the  creature  of  his 
njaral  mstmcts,  that  to  have  written  a  letter,  on  a  sorrowful  occa- 
sion, bright  with  mind,  and  such  as  would  read  well  in  a  book, 
was  what  he  was  no  more  likely  to  do  than  he  was  to  dance  at  a 
funeral.  His  consolatory  letters  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  those 
announcing  to  them  his  own  domestic  griefs,  might  easily  be 
matched  in  the  family  records  of  many  a  private  circle.  Many  a 
man,  and  many  a  woman,  who  could  not  have  written  one  page 
of  what  Foster  has  printed,  has,  under  the  stimulus  of  sorrow, 
written  what  he,  in  sorrowy  could  never  have  approached ;  for,  in 
sorrow,  his  mind,  accustomed  to  obey  an  impulse  altogether  of 
another  order,  woke  not  up — acted  not  at  all : — his  mind — the 
author-mind,  knew  too  well  its  subordination  to  the  soul,  to  dare 
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^  intrude,  ever,  upcm  the  sacred  seasons  of  deep  emotjotu  Tlie 
tenderness  of  his  art5sctions  lulled,  on  such  occasions,  both  imagi- 
nation and  reason, 

"  On  Foster's  return  to  Stapleton  he  wrote  Inujiedifitdy  to  Mr.  Hill, 
with  whom  his  frietidslnp  harl  acquired  u  deeper  and  melancholy  In- 
terest, from  the  striking  cohieidenceg  m  their  domestic  trials.     ^  I  have 
retiu-ned  hither^'  he  says,  '  but  have  an  utter  repugnance  to  say  re- 
turned   home — that   name   is   applicable   no  lont^er.      You    may   be 
sure  I  am  gnUefuI  for  your  kind  sympathy  and  suggestions  of  con- 
solation  ;  not  the  less  so  for  its  being  too  true,  that  there  is  a  weight 
on  the  heart  which  the  most  friendly  hunum  hand  cannot  remove* 
The  melancholy  fact  is,  that  ray  beloveti,  inestimable  companion,  has 
left  me.     It  comes  upon  me — in  evidence,  bow  varied  and  sad  I  ami 
yet,  for  a  moment-^  sometimesj  I  leel  as  if  I  could  not  reahze  it  as  true. 
There  is  something  that  seems  to  say,  Can  it  be  that  I  abaU  see  hei' 
no  more— that  I  shall  still,  one  day  after  another,  iind  she  is  not  here, 
that  her  alFectionate  voice  and  look  will  never  accost  me  ;  the  kind 
grasp  of  her  hand  never  more  be  felt ;  that  when  I  would  be  glad  to 
consult  her,  make  an  observation  to  her,  address  to  her  some  eiqjj^es- 
sion  of  love,  call  her  *  my  dear  wife/  as  I  have  done  so  many  thousdhtl 
times ;  it  will  be  in  vain — she  is  not  here  f     Several  times  a  con- 
siderable number — even  siuce  I  followed  ber  to  the  tomb,  a  momentary 
suggestion  of  thought  hiis  been,  as  one  and  another  circumstance  h«ui 
occurred,  '  I  will  tell  Maria  of  this/     Even  this  very  day,  when  I 
parted  with  Dr,  Stenson,  who,  out  of  pure  kiudness,  accompanied  mp 
a  long  stage  on  the  road,  there  was  actually,  for  a  ti*ansieiit  instant, 
a  lapse  of  mind  into  the  idea  of  telling  her  how*  very  kind  lie  had 
been.     I  have  not  suffered,  nor  expect  to  feel  any  overwhelming  emo- 
tious,  any  violent  excesses  of  grief ;  what  I  expect  to  feel  u,  a  long 
repetition  of  pensive  monitions  of  my  irreparable  loss  ;  tliat  the  paiur 
ful  truth  will  speak  itself  to  me  again,  and  still  again,  in  long  suecee- 
sion ;  often  in  solitary  refleetion,  (in  which  1  feel  the  most,)  and  oflen 
as  objects  eonie  in  ray  sight,  or  circumstiinces  ax4se,  which  have  some  as- 
sociation with  lier  who  is  gone,     Tlie  things  which  belonged  to  her  w4th 
a  personfil  appropriation  ;  things  which  she  used  or  particularly  valued  ; 
things  which  she  had  given  me,  or  I  had  given  her;  her  letters  or  my  own 
to  her;  the  corner  of  t!ie  chamber  where  I  know  she  used  to  pray; 
her  absence — ujialterable  absence  at  the  hour  of  family  worship,  of 
social  readings  of  the  domestic  table  ;  her  no  more  being  in  her  place 
to  receive  me   on    my  return  home  fi-om   occasional   absence  i    the 
thought  of  what  she  would  liave  said,  or  how  she  woyld  have  acted, 
on  subjects  or  occfisiona  that  come  in  question  j  the  remembrance  how 
she  did  speak  or  act  in  simihir  instances — all  such  things  as  these  will 
renew  the  pensive  emotions,  and  tell  me  still  again  wliat  I  have  lest — 
what  that  was,  and  how^  great  its  value,  which  the  sovereign  disposer 
has,  in  his  unerring  w^isdom,  taken  away.     Yes ;  it  is  He  that  has 
tJiken  away  what  it  w-ija  He  that  gave  me,  and  what  Vfm  so  dear  and 
valuable  to  me  ;  and  I  w^ould  not,  1  thiuk  I  do  not,  rebel  against  hfs 
diL'pens4ition  i  I  would  not  even  repitie  or  complain  beyond  that  de- 
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gree  which  he  will  regard  with  a  merciftil  compassion.  I  should,  and 
would  be,  thankful  for  having  been  indulged  with  the  possession  so 
long;.  .C^lainij,.  neither  of  us  would,  if  such  an  exception  might  be 
ixttujie  to  an  eternal  law,  recall  our  dear  departed  companions,  from 
their  possession  of  that  triumph  over  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  to 
which  they  have  been  exalted.  However  great  our  deprivation,  how 
transcendently  greater  is  their  advancement  in  the  condition  of  exis- 
tence !  And  we  should  be  unworthy  to  be  loved  by  them  still,  as  I 
trust  that,  even  at  this  very  hour,  we  are,  if  we  could  for  a  moment 
entertain  such  a  wish." — Vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

The  ruling  idea  in  Foster's  mind,  as  a  religious  man — the 
centre  toward  which  his  thoughts  reverted,  was  the  condition  of 
the  soul  immediately  on  its  quitting  the  body.  Religious  men, 
of  a  thoughtful  turn,  and  of  a  higner  and  more  elastic  animal 
temperament,  look  onward  to  that  bright  immortality  wherein, 
and  under  happier  auspices,  the  spirit  incarnate  is  to  set  for- 
ward anew  upon  the  high  way  of  action,  acquisition,  servipe. 
Foster's  meditative  wing  faltered  as  if  in  front  of  the  precipitous 
bulwarks  of  Paradise — not  daring  to  soar  toward  the  empyreal 
noon.  We  read  this  sort  of  feeling  always  when  his  imagina- 
tion would  go  forward  toward  eternity,  in  such  passages  as  the 
following : — 

"  Any  view  of  eternity  is  overwhelming  to  thought,  but  peculiarly 
to  the  thought  that  we,  that  this  very  soul  shall  exist  for  ever.  Some- 
times, even  apart  from  the  idea  of  retribution,  it  seems  almost  fearful. 
*  How  can  I  sustain  an  endless  existence?  How  can  I  prolong  senti- 
ment and  action  for  ever  and  ever  ?  What  may  or  can  become  of  me 
in  so  stupendous  a  predicament  ?  What  an  accumulation  of  miracles 
to  preserve  my  faculties,  my  being,  from  becoming  exhausted  and  ex- 
tinct !'  How  can  there  be  an  undecaying,  ever  new,  and  fresh  vita- 
lity and  animation,  to  go  powerfully  along  with  an  infinite  series  pf 
objects,  changes,  excitements,  activities  ?** — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

But  although  melancholic  enough  in  temperament,  he  was 
far  too  much  the  intellectualist,  and  too  devout,  in  a  scriptural 
sense,  to  stop  short  at  the  grave:  he  was  no  moping  frequenter  of 
churchyards ;  he  did  not  haunt  chamel  houses ;  he  did  not  gather 
wise  saws  from  the  sexton's  lips.  The  strong  tendency  of  his 
mind  toward  actuality  led  him  to  lay  hold  of  that  which  was  the 
nearest ; — that  condition  of  the  soul  which  those  who  had  recently 
left  him,  and  who  were  vividly  present  to  his  feelings,  had  now 
undergone.  The  state  of  the  dead  was  his  recurrent  theme — 
the  home  of  his  meditations,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  as  when,  in 
prospect  of  his  own  dissolution,  believed  to  be  not  very  remote, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  he  exclaimed : — "  They 
don't  come  to  tell  us"  (the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,)  and 
then,  after  a  short  silence,  emphatically  striking  his  hand  upon 
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the  table,  he  added,  with  a  look  of  inteiiBe  serioujsness^  ^-  But  we 

shall  know  sovie  time'* 

Very  many  passages  might  be  cited  from  theie  volumes,  bew- 
ing  upon  this  one  siibjectj  and  in  which,  with  not  much  variely 
of  thought,  the  one  feeling  of  baffled  and  astounded  curiosity 
is  expressed.  A  letter  also,  or  essay,  "  On  the  Intermediate 
State/'  expounds  the  i^aioe  feeling,  and  serves  rather  to  state 
forcibly  the  supposed  dilHculty  connected  with  our  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  world  of  souls,  tlian  to  throw  light  upon  the  general 
subject,  considered  as  an  article  of  Christian  belief. 

The  death  of  his  wife — not  his  wife  merely,  but  his  souPs  com- 
panion and  intimate,  naturally  gave  a  deep  intensity  to  his  cus- 
tomary meditations  on  this  ground. 

"  Can  it  be — haw  is  itr— what  is  it — that  we  are  now  not  inhabit- 
ants of  ihe  Slime  world — that  each  has  to  think  of  the  other  as  in  a 
perfectly  different  economy  of  existence  I  Whither  is  she  gone^ — in 
what  manner  does  she  consciously  realize  to  herself  the  astonishing 
change—how  does  she  look  at  herself  a"?  no  longer  inhabiting  a  mor- 
tal tabernacle — ^in  what  manner  does  she  recollect  her  state  as  only  a 
few  weeks  since — in  what  manner  does  she  think,  and  feel,  and  act, 
and  communicate  with  other  spiritual  beings — what  manner  of  virion 
has  she  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world — how  does  she  review 
and  estimate  the  course  of  discipline  through  whitdi  she  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  happy  state  where  she  finds  herself — in  what  manner 
does  she  look  back  on  deaths  which  she  has  so  recently  passefl  through 
— and  does  she  plainly  understand  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  so  aw- 
fully mysterious  to  the  view  of  mortals  ?  How  does  she  remember 
and  feel  respecting  w*,  respeeting  me  f  Is  she  associated  with  the  spi- 
rits of  her  departed  son,  and  two  children  who  died  in  infancy  I  Does 
she  indulge  with  delight  a  conHdent  anticipation  that  we  shall,  after  a 
while,  be  added  to  her  society?  If  she  should  think  of  it  as,  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  us,  many  years,  possibly,  before  such  an  event,  does 
that  appear  a  long  time  in  prospect,  or  has  she  begun  to  account  of 
doration  according  to  the  great  laws  of  eternity  ?  Earnest  imaginings 
and  questionings  like  these  ai'ise  w^itliout  end  ;  and  still,  still,  there  ia 
no  answer,  no  revelation*  The  mind  comes  again  and  again  up  close 
to  the  thick  bkf  k  veil ;  but  there  is  no  f»erforatkin,  no  glimpse.  She 
that  loved  me^  and  I  trust  loves  me  still,  will  not,  cannot,  must  not, 
answer  me,  I  can  only  imagine  her  to  say,  ^  Come  and  see  j  serve 
our  God  so  that  you  shall  come  and  share,  at  no  distant  time/" — Vol. 
ii*  p.  230. 

"  The  deep  interest  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  think  more,  and  to 
read  a  little  more,  concerning  that  mysterious  hades.  How  strange 
that  Revelation  itself  has  kept  it  so  completely  veiled,  31any  things 
in  that  economy  probably  could  not  be  made  intelligible  to  us  in  this 
our  grossly  material  condition  ;  but  there  are  many  questions  whidi 
could  be  distinctly  and  intelligibly  answered.  How  striking  to  consi- 
der that  those  who  were  so  lately^  with  us,  asking  those  questions  in 
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Tain,  have  now  the  perfect  experimental  knowledge.  I  can  image  the 
very  look  with  which  my  departed  Maria  would  sometimes  talk  or 
muse  on  this  subject.  The  mystery,  the  finistration  of  our  inquisitive-  . 
ness,  was  equal  to  us  both.  What  a  Mupendous  difference  now !  And 
in  her  present  grand  advantage  she  knoif  s  with  what  augmented  inter- 
est of  solemn  and  affectionate  inquisitiveness  my  thoughts  will  be 
still  directed,  and  in  vain,  to  the  subject,  But  she  knows  why  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  for  a  while  continue  still  in  the  dark — should 
share  no  part  of  her  new  and  maivellous  revelation." — Vol.  ii.  p. 
238; 

A  very  remarkable  letter,  addressed  to  his  friend  Hughes,  of 
whose  nearly  approaching  end  he  bad  been  informed,  contains 
the  following  passages : — 

**  But  oh !  my  dear  friend,  whither  is  it  that  you  are  going  ?  Where 
is  it  that  you  will  be  a  few  short  weeks  or  days  hence?  I  have  affect-  ' 
TS^  ckiise  to  think  and  to  wonder  concerning  that  unseen  world ;  to  , 
d<&re,"^ere  it  permitted  to  mortals,  one  glimpse  of  that  mysterious 
economy,  to  ask  innumerable  questions  to  which  there  is  no  answer — 
wlfikt  ^  the  manner  of  existence,— of  employment,— of  society, — of  re- 
membrance— of  anticipation  of  all  the  surrounding  revelations  to  our 
departed  friends  ?  How  striking  to  think,  that  she^  so  long  and  so 
recently  with  me  here,  so  beloved,  but  now  so  totally  withdrawn  and 
absent,  that  she  experimentally  knows  all  that  I  am  in  vain  in- 
quiring ! 

'^  And  a  little  while  hence,  you,  mj  friend,  will  be  an  object  of  tiie 
same  solemn  meditations  and  wandering  inquiries.  It  is  most  striking 
to  consider— to  realize  the  idea  that^ou,  to  whom  I  am  addressing 
these  linesj  who  continue  yet  among  mortals,  who  are  on  this  side  of 
the  awful  and  mysterious  veil— 4hat  ybu  will  be  in  the  midst  of  these 
grand  realities,  beholding  the  marvellotis  manifestation,  amazed  and 
transported  at  your  new  and  happy  condition  of  existence,  while  your 
friends  are  filing  the  pensiveness  of  your  absolute  and  final  absence, 
and  thinking  how,  but  just  now,  as  it  were,  yoti  were  wHh  them." — 
Vol.  H.  p.  241. 

^It  does  always  appear  to  me  very  unaccountable  (among,  indeed, 
¥6  many  other  ihexpUcable  things,)  that  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death,  should  be  so  completely  veilied  from  our  seriouS^  inquisitiveness. 
That  in' some  sense  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be' so,  needs  not  be  said. 
Bui  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  iS  so,  the  sarn^  Sense  in  which  it  is 
proper  there  should  be  punitive  circutostances,  privations,  and  inflic- 
tions, in  this  our  sinful  state  ?  For  one  knows  not  how  to  believe, 
that  somi^  revelation  of  that  next  stage  of  our  i^^jck^nce  would  not  be 
more  influential  to  a  right  procedure  in  this  flrst^  than  such  an  cdfso- 
lute  unknown.  It  is  true,  that  a  jwofound  darktaess,  which  we  know 
we  are  destined  ere  long  to  enter,  and  soon  to^  find  ourselves  in  amaz- 
ing light,  is  a  striking  object  of  contemplation;  But  the  mind  still, 
again  and  again,  falls  back  from  it,  disappointed  and  uninstructed,  for 
want  of  some  defined  forms  of  reality  to  seize,  retain,  and  permanently 
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occupy  it.     In  dotiiult  of  revelation,  we  have  to  frame  our  copjecirirce 
ou  some  principle  of  analogy  which  is  itsiilf  arbitrmy^  and  willioui  utijr , 
means  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  reason, 

**  .  .  .  .  It  it?  a  subject  profoundly  interesting  to  mjaelf ;  my 
own  advance  into  tlie  evening  of  life  is  enough  to  make  it  so ;  and 
then  the  recent  events !  You  have  your  own  special  I'emembranced,* 
though,  as  to  several  of  the  objects*  going  to  a  considei*able  time  bjick/ 
I  have  one  most  interesting  recent  object :  andther^  are — were — IJffif^ 
Anderson,  Hufjhes;  where,  Jind  what  are  they  now  I  at  this  very  in- 
stant how  existing,  how  employed  ?'' — Vol.  ii.  p,  248, 

To  the  allied  subjects — that  is  to  say,  to  subjects  that  are  aUied/ 
either  by  some  real  connexion  existing  1>etween  tlienij  or  by  the 
homogeneity  of  the  feelnigs  they  excite— there  are  very  frequent 
allusions  in  Foster's  letters.  In  truths  a  soil  of  monotonous  jjen^ 
siveness — the  mood  into  which  one  unconsciously  falls  while 
listening  to  the  continuous  tolling  of  the  funeral  bell — coming 
across  a  silent  valley,  in  a  summer  s  evening,  prevails  throughout. 
The  brevity  of  life ;  tlic  decay  of  the  body ;  (and  Foster  begins 
to  call  himself  an  old  man  'as  early  as  possible,  and  a  broken  man 
while  he  was  apparently  in  firm  health ;)  the  death  of  fHeiuU ; 
the  shifting  of  alt  earthly  interests;  the  solemnities  of  the  ftiture 
lite — these  are  the  staple  of  his  letters,  varied  by  references,  more 
or  less  formal,  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  moral  world — the  hope- 
lessness of  any  remedial  means — and  to  those  weighty  and  inst>- 
lublc  problems  which  have  ever  been  the  burden  of  reflecting 
spirits,  relating  to  the  position  and  the  destinies  of  the  human 
family,  and  its  relationship  to  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the  power, 
the  goodness  of  God.  Politics  also,  and  literature,  take  their 
turns ;  nevertheless  to  whatever  topics  he  may  divert,  in  his  con- 
verse with  his  fncnds,  or  when  writin^^  for  the  press,  ihe^e  wei^e 
his  own  themes ;  these  the  constitutional  material  of  his  thoughts ; 
and  he  himselt^  with  his  high  and  over-^\Tought  moral  sensibihty 
— his  rich,  vivid,  and  avvc-stnick  imagination — ids  melancholic 
animal  temperament — and  his  deep  and  reverential  piety,  might, 
better  thsm  any  one  else,  who  has  become  known  to  the  world  in 
modern  times,  be  taken  and  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  medita- 
tive SPimr.  His  mind  was  so  fashioned  as  to  fit  it  for  reflect- 
ing, in  portentous  outline  and  lurid  colour,  the  lot  and  fate  of 
man,  as  severed  fi^om  the  fkvom*  of  his  Maker,  and  j^et  as  not 
released  from  his  eternal  obligations  to  sovereign  justice. 

That  special  mood  of  mind  which  we  here  intend,  and  wliichj^ 
as  we  think,  Foster  so  signally  realized^  should,  were  there  an| 
practical  purpose  in  view,  be  distinguished  from  those  condi- 
tions of  the  mind  with  which  it  might  perhaps  be  conibunded. 
Foster's  mood,  then,  was  not  that  of  the  mystic,  whose  menry 
tal  structure  must  include  more  of  the  abstractive  faculty  tha 
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he  possessed,  (who  was  in  fact  wanting  in  this  power,)  and  far 
less  vividness  of  the  moral  instincts.  With  the  mystic — and 
this  is  his  criterion — moral  sensibility — heart-power,  is  either  ori- 
ginally deficient,  or  it  has  become  paralyzed.  Foster  asain  and 
r'n,  and  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  says,  "  take  away 
.  atonement  and  I  am  utterly  wretched."  fiut  the  mystic, 
although  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  miay  find  a  place  in  his 
written  creed,  is  Uttle  conscious  of  its  presence,  nor  does  he  much 
need  it;  his  soul  does  not  turn  upon  that  pivot;  he  has  made 
his  way,  by  dint  of  contemplation,  so  far  within  the  orb  of  the 
Deity,  that  he  does  not  think  of  a  mediator,  or  desire  a  way  of 
reconciliation  and  of  access  to  God.  Besides,  the  mystic  is  of  too 
calm  a  mood  to  trouble  himself  with  the  ills  that  are  affecting  his 
fellow-men ;  it  is  not  he  who  kindles  into  tempestuous  indignation 
at  the  hearing  of  injustice,  misrule,  hjrpocrisy ;  he  could  never 
annoy  us,  as  Foster  so  often  does,  by  the  utterance  of  intem- 
perate denunciations,  or  by  imcharitable  violences  of  language. 
The  mystic  makes  himself  as  happy  in  his  airy  region,  as  is  the 
insect  that  takes  its  circuit,  high  in  the  bright  sunshine,  over  a 
battle  field,  or  a  city  smote  with  pestilence. 

Nor  was  Foster's  mood  (if  we  are  free  to  speak  of  it  without 
reserve)  that  of  more  happily  constituted  Christian  minds.     De- 
vout as  he  was,  and  eminently  serious  and  energetic  too,  as  to 
his  settled  belief — his  morbid  instinct,  and  his  gloomy  imagina« 
tion,  stood  between  him  and  that  "  light  and  peace"  which,  not- 
withstanding the  state  of  the  world,  belongs  to,  and  distinguishes, 
the  genuine  Christian  temper.     Paul,  assuredly,  was  as  much 
alive,  as  a  good  man  ought  to  be,  to  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  nor  was  he,  either  in  a  mystical,  or  in  a  secular  sense,  of  an 
abstracted  and  insensitive  temper ;  and  yet  his  epistles  do  not 
contain  a  line  indicative  of  a  mood  of  mind  resembling  Foster's. 
One  feels,  even  when  not  able  to  detect  the  sophism  precisely, 
that  there  is^  and  must  be,  a  capital  fallacy  somewhere,  in  his 
line  of  reasoning ;  there  must  be^  for  the  whole  tenor  of  the  apos-^ 
tolic  writings  implies  the  f  ery  contrary  to  his  conclusions.     If 
space  permitted  we  could  exemplify  this  discordance  in  several 
remarkable  instances.     A  fellow  traveller,  sometimes,  who  has 
unluckily  chanced  to  get  off  the  road,  is  seen  making  great  strides 
in  the  right  direction,  but  yet  over  ground  so  rugged  and  im- 
practicable, that  though  he  does  keep  abreast  of  the  company, 
one  expects  to  see  him  fall  exhausted  at  every  step.     Such  a 
feeling  attends  the  perusal  of  Foster's  letters. 

Nor  is  Foster  to  be  numbered  among  metaphysic  reasoners ;  for 
neither  the  limit  of  his  faculty,  nor  his  moral  tastes,  would  have 
allowed  him  to  grasp  pure  abstractions,  or  to  pursue  the  inter- 
minable track  oi  those  who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problems 
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of  the  moral  world,  by  aD  analysis  of  primary  ideas.  The 
Theodicsea  was  not  his  book  ;  Leibnitz  was  not  his  master,  any 
more  than  Malebranchej  or  Clarkey  or  Jonathan  Edwards.  He 
frankly  acknowledi^es,  more  than  once  or  twice,  that  he  found 
the  gi-eatest  difficulty  in  attempting  to  prosecute  any  purely  ab- 
stract course  of  thought. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say;,  that  Foster  s  pensive  mu- 
sings had  no  alliance  whatever  with  the  inquiries,  with  the  deduc- 
tions, or  with  the  hypotheses  tliat  belong  to  Science — ^to  philoso- 
phy, properly  so  called,  Whilt;  he  pays  respect,  as  so  intelligent 
a  man  would  be  sure  to  do,  to  science,  he  does  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  his  acquaintance  with  its  processes  or  deductions  was 
superficial ;  nor  doe^  he  any  where  himself  attempt  to  follow  out 
a  course  of  reasoning  in  a  scientific  mode. 

But,  though  neither  mystic,  metaphysician,  nor  philosopher, 
we  claim  Foster  as  a  clearly  defined  type  of  the  MEDiTATrv^E 
MOOD ;  and  he  is  so,  not  in  any  vague  sense,  but  in  a  spe- 
cial manner,  as  related  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  recent  development.  He  is  the  meditative  man  of  tfiis  pre- 
sent  epoch : — ^he  represents  the  passing  crisis  of  that  economy 
whereto  he  actually  belongs*  His  intense  moral  sensitiveness, 
the  refinement  of  his  notions  on  ethical  questions — a  refinement 
bordering  always  upon  sophistication  and  extravagance,  and, 
especiaJlv,  that  reflective  habit,  which  brings  before  the  mind — 
ever  and  again,  and  with  a  painful  sense  of  its  being  an  urgent 
reality — the  actual  condition,  and  the  destiny  of  the  human 
family— these  elements  of  Foster  s  intellectual  life  ai*e  not  simply 
his  ;  for  they  mark  the  ripening  and  development  of  christianized 
civilization  at  this  rnoinent.  liemarkable  men,  it  is  often  said, 
represent,  as  well  as  mould  their  times  :  Foster  represents,  quite 
as  much  as  he  has  moulded  his. 

Many  pages  would  barely  suffice  to  convey,  even  in  ontlme,  an 
idea  of  what  we  have  here  in  view— namely,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  REFLECTiYE  MOOD  which  makes  the  lot  or  fate  of  man 
on  earth,  and  his  future  destinvj  its  object  and  its  burden.  We 
must  entirely  resist  the  temptation  to  enter  upon  a  theme  so 
copious,  so  fertile,  so  wide  in  its  range,  so  momentous  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  future  histoiy  of  the  Tiunian  mind.  We  must  not 
dare  even  to  name  the  men  whose  names  mark  the  changing 
aspects  of  this  occult  history — this  recondite  progression  of  the 
intellectual  system,  from  the  oriental  era  to  the  present  age — ^the 
history  of  man^s  own  feeling  concerning  his  place  in  the  universe, 
and  the  treatment  he  meets  with  in  it.  It  must  here  suffice  to 
remind  the  thoughtfiil  reader,  that  what  takes  place  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  character  of  an  individual,  takes  place,  in  its 
essential  element,  during  the  development  of  a  race  or  commu- 
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nity ;  or  indeed  of  the  human  family,  so  far  as  it  is  civilized  and 
christianized.  The  brute  man — ^untaught,  and  occupied  wholly 
with  the  toils,  pains,  and  sensuous  enjoyments  of  animal  existence, 
does  not  stay  to  inquire  concerning  his  own  lot,  as  better  or  worse 
than  it  might  be ;  much  less  concerning  the  lot  of  his  fellows — his 
clan  or  nation  : — least  of  all,  concerning  the  destiny  of  his  species, 
as  dependent  upon,  and  as  related  to  Aunighty  wisdom  and  bene- 
ficence. But,  now,  let  us  impart  culture  to  this  being ;  and  with 
culture,  so  improve  his  condition,  as  to  allow  him  leisure — ^leisure 
to  ponder  his  lot,  and  to  ask  himself  whether  he  be  happy  or 
.miserable ;  and  then  he  will  begin  to  think  himself — ^if  not  mise- 
rable, yet  i'ar  less  happy  than  he  might  be,  and  ought  to  be.  And  if 
his  position  be  subordinate — if  his  well-being  is  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  those  who  are,  or  who  seem  to  be,  more  blessed  than  him- 
self, and  then  we  go  on  to  cherish  in  him  the  moral  instincts — 
to  quicken  those  sensibilities  that  kindle,  and  are  again  kindled 
by  the  imagination.  Do  this,  and  the  man  resents  his  fortunes 
— his  bosom  heaves  with  pride — ^he  challenges  his  master  to  esta- 
blish his  right  of  domination,  and  he  revolves  the  purpose,  and 
contrives  the  means  of  liberty.  Still  farther,  call  up  the  affec- 
tions, give  him  social  excitements,  refine  his  good-will,  talk  to  him 
of  the  well-being  of  those  whom  he  has  never  seen,  wake  up  that 
mighty  force  of  the  human  soul — the  faculty  of  moral  abstraction 
— school  him  in  the  science  of  rights,  of  duties,  of  privileges  : — 
thus  train  him,  and  teach  him,  too,  to  think  himself  immor- 
tal :  thus  make  him  a  thousand  times  more  than  he  was  at  the 
first ;  and  far  happier  too,  in  any  genuine  and  worthy  sense  of  the 
word,  and  then  ne  will  have  learned  to  believe  himself  wronged 
and  unhappy : — he  will  have  exchanged  brute  hilarity  for  a  pain- 
ful sensitiveness  toward  innumerable  ills,  and  for  a  moody  petOf* 
lance,  ever  questioning  the  heavens,  and  asking — "  Hast  thou 
made  all  men  in  vain  ?  " 

Christianity  and  philosophy  exerting  their  influence  upon  the 
human  family,  first  severally  and  then  conjointly,  and  continuing 
to  act, upon  each  other,  so  as  to  enhance  the  influence  of  each; 
Christianity  and  philosophy  thus  quickening  and  refining  the 
human  spirit,  have  done,  and  are  doing  for  civilized  commu- 
nities that  which  we  have  just  now  imagined  to  be  done  for  the 
individual  man.  And  now  at  length,  that  is  to  say,  within  these 
"  last  days,"  the  reflective  mood,  under  its  various  phases, — apoliti- 
cal and  religious,  threatens  all  institutions,  convulses  nations, 
perplexes  plulosophy,  and  almost  endangers  Christianity  itself. 

And  yet  how  wonderfully  are  the  forces  of  the  moral  world  held 
in  eqoqMUse  amid  perpetual  movements  I— -even  as  the  planetarv 
TmmiBSk  «ve  preserved  in  equilibrio  while  all  are  runnmg  their 
dreuits  I     Those  excitements  of  the  reflective  mood  which  now 
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seem  to  be  giving  it  a  dangerous  intetisitv,  ai'e  themselves  abated 
by  a  reactioii  that  comes  ou,  as  it  in  (jbtniience  to  some  deep  law  of 
nature.  Ilea!  advances  in  the  social  condition  of  a  com m unity 
render  men  so  much  the  more  painfully  sensitive  of  political  ills, 
and  dangerously  resentful  of  political  wrongs ;  in  consequence, 
the  entire  fabric  oj'  society  is  threatened ;  the  coin^se  of  impix)ve- 
ment  is  tlierefore  necessarily  arrested,  the  community  falls  hsark 
on  its  course^  aud  it  awaits  aiuither  season.  And  so  if  we  look 
to  Christianity,  which  in  our  times  has  done  very  much  more  to 
refine  the  seutnncnts  of  nations  than  to  reform  their  morals — 
which  has  winged  the  thoughts  of  the  thoughtlnl,  has  lent  philo- 
so|ihy  an  upward  ioipulse,  nas  snifused  those  gentle  synjputbies 
tlurt  lead  men  to  consider  their  fellows  even  when  they  do  not 
love  them  : — Chj'istianity  has  taught,  it  has  trained,  it  has  driven 
men  to  think  at  large  of  "  human  well-being,  of  human  responsi- 
bility, of  huuiau  frailty,"  and  of  the  individual  import  of  the 
pains  imd  joys  of  life,  and  all  this  in  a  manner  that  now  recoils 
upon  Christianity  itself,  and  leads — it  has  led  extensively — to  a 
silent  but  resentiiil  rejection  of  its  own  claims  I 

To  indiiiduals  ju'otessing  to  reject  Christianity  on  such  grounds, 
the  question  might  fairly  be  put,  '*  What  is  it  that  has  taught  you 
to  think  Christianity  and  its  revelation  of  futurity  incredible  T 
The  true  answer,  although  it  is  an  answer  which  we  should  obtain 
only  li'om  ingenuous  bosoms,  would  be,  *''  It  is  Christianity  it- 
self tliat  has  taught  us  a  niode  of  thinking,  and  has  suffused 
thixmgh  our  souls  a  moral  instinct,  winch,  to  us,  renders  it, 
t;dven  a-s  a  whole,  incredible,  or,  if  not  incredible,  insupport- 
able !" 

It  surely  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  prove  that  a  scheme  of 
sph'itual  principles  which  in  any  such  manner  as  this  operates  to 
expand  and  to  rectify  our  notions  of  First  Tkutiis,  to  purify 
the  moral  temperament,  aud  to  soften  and  to  vivify  the  instinc- 
tive sympatliies,  and  to  refine  the  tastes,  as  well  tis  to  raise  the 
Standard  of  virtue  in  a  community,  can  itself  be  nothing  but 
Truth.  ^^  Can  you  indeed  believe  f  we  should  say  tq  such 
persons,  "  Can  you  deUberately  believe  a  system  to  be  earth-born, 
and  (which  if  it  be  not  from  heaven  must  involve  frauds  and 
errors  that  ai'e  of  lower  origin  than  earth)  can  you  think  a  system 
false  wliich  is  capable  of  working  uj>on  a  civilised  and  instructed 
community  in  tlie  way  which  Christianity  works  'i  Can  you  give 
verdict  against  it,  and  say  that  it  is  a  fraud  ?'* 

It  is,  however,  quite  beside  our  present  purj>ose,  as  well  as 
wholly  superfluous,  to  attempt  an  apology  for  the  GospeL  We 
have  another  and  a  special  obje<^t  in  view — an  object  obtruded 
upon  us  by  the  consideration  of  what  might  be  termed — Foster  s 
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case.    This  case  is  of  a  kind  that  involves  deep  consequences,  and 
demands,  we  think,  the  most  serious  regard  at  the  present  moment. 

It  has  been  usual  at  all  times  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
especially  among  Protestant  writers,  to  expatiate  upon  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  such  as  have  attached  to  Eomanism  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  as  the  fertile  sources  of  infidelity 
and  atheism.  The  mass  of  men,  it  is  said,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  beyond  what  priests  and  monks 
have  taught  and  shown  them,  have  concluded  all  to  be  aQ,  im- 
posture, where  so  much  of  profligacy  and  of  fraud  was  apparent. 
This  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  obvious  too;  meantime  something  else — 
something  not  so  obvious,  and  yet  not  less  momentous,  or  less  de- 
serving of  regard,  is  also  true,  namely, — That  the  wide  suffiision 
of  a  purified  Christianity  oi^  the  surface  of  society,  and  the  indi- 
rect influence  of  the  refinement  of  tastes  wluch  thence  results, 
especially  among  the  cultivated  classes,  is  generating  infidelity 
and  pantheism  among  us,  silently,  but  to  a  great  extent.  Popery 
with  its  barbaric  polytheism,  its  miracles,  its  cruelties,  has  pro- 
bably done,  or  nearly  don^  its  work,  as  the  parent  of  infidelity. 
Men  of  education,  throughout  Europe,  have  at  length  come  to  see 
that  Voltaire's  inference,  carried  over  from  Popery  to  the  Gospel, 
was  as  incorrect  and  unphilosophical  as  it  was  wicked.  Ger- 
man neology  has  under-dug  French  flippancy;  nor  need  more  be 
said  in  confiitation  of  this  sophism,  for  it  is  obsolete. 

But  that  other,  and  more  deep-seated  source  of  perplexity 
and  of  unbelief  to  which  we  are  here  adverting,  is  not  ob- 
solete, it  has  not  spent  itsejf ;  for  it  has  only  of  late  come  into 
operation ;  it  is  only  now  making  itself  felt ;  and  barely  does  it  • 
draw  upon  itself,  as  yet,  any  observation,  even  from  the  most  ob- 
servant and  thoughtful  minds.  And  yet  what  can  be  of  more 
serious  import?  Our  space  admits  of  nothing  beyond  a  hasty 
reference  to  a  subject  wnich  might  well  employ  the  imdiverted 
attention  of  any  who  may  be  competent  to  pursue  1%. 

John  Foster,  such  as  he  appears  in  these  volumes,  lay  pro- 
strate and  helpless  amid  {he  desolations  of  the  moral  universe : 
he  clung  to  his  belief  as  a  Christian  ;  yet,  in  doipg  so,  he  held 
fast  also  to  a  very  dark  despondency.  But  minds  more  elastic  than 
his,  and  less  profound  too,  will  leap  up  from  the  same  slough, 
leaving  behind  them  as  well  their  despondency  as  their  belief. 
They  will  go  away  lightened,  just  as  a  ship  is  lightened,  which, 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  has  thrown  overboard,  not  its  ballast  only,  but 
its  stores  of  food  and  water :  the  vessel  dances  now  over  the 
billows — and  will  dance — ^until  the  crew  has  perished !  Foster's 
mood  of  mind  exhibits,  in  a  marked  manner,  what  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  doing  for  us,  under  the  light — light  rather  than 
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warmth — of  a  purified  Chriatiaiiity.  It  is  not  thut  tendcricy 
to  unrestrained  speculation  unci  scepticism  wlncli  is  said  to  at- 
tfich  to  Protestantism,  and  whicli  lias  liad  its  course  in  Germany, , 
that  we  are  now  speaking  of;  but  it  is  a  silent  influence  over  the 
imagination,  and  over  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  cultured  people, 
which  springs  from  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gos[x»l  itself;  tve 
mean  the  Goii\}e]  freed  froin  corruptions^  hut  h&reft  of  pother. 

We  are,  however,  accosted — and  perhaps  angrily — by.  tho  | 
question,  **  What  then  !  Do  you  intend  to  say  that  truth,  purely 
euouncedj  can  operate  to  bring  about  its  own  rejection  T  Yes,  i 
we  are  bold  to  affirm,  that  it  uoes  so,  if  it  be  not  ministered  in  i 
the  plenitude  of  its  forces :  it  «■»  doing  m  nowj  to  an  extent  Httio  ' 
thought  of;  and  it  will  go  on  doing  so,  unless  those  renovations' 
of  the  spiritual  h*fe  come  in,  which  miglit  lodge  Christianity  far  • 
more  firmly,  tlian  at  presejit,  in  the  iniiuk  of  men. 

Take  a  sample  ol  quotations  from  Foster's  letters,  such   as 
should  fairly  represent  bin  lialntual  \news,  his  oixJinary  state  of 
mind,  and  the  deep  gloom  that  o|>pre>ssed  liina  through  tfie  greater* 
part  of  his  course.     It  may  he  wdl  to  sti-eugthen  our  argument] 
by  a  passage  or  two  ; — five  times  as  much  might  be  cited. 

*^I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  arc  of  a  cheerful  tempera- 
ment ;  hut  arc  you  not  sometimes  inva<lo<l  hy  the  drnkcst  visions  aud 
reflexions,  while  casting  your  view  over  the  scene  of  human  eJcistence,  'J 
froDi  the  boginning  to  this  hour?     To  me  it  appears  a  most  mysteri- 
ously awful  economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade.     I* 
pray  for  the  piety  to  maintain  a  humble  suboiission  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  Wise  and  RighteoiLM  Disposer  of  all  existence.     But  la  ' 
see  a  nature  created  in  purity,  qualified  for  perfect  and  endless  feli-  ^i 
city,  but  ruined,  at  the  very  origin,  by  a  disaster  devolving  fattiUy  on  A 
all  the  race— to  see  it  in  an  early  age  of  the  world  estranged  from    1 
truth,   from  the  love  and  fear  of  its  Creator,  from  that,  therefore^  || 
without  >vhich  existeaee  is  a  tlimg  to  be  deplored — abandoned  to  all  '1 
evib  till  swept  away  by  a  deluge — the  renovated  race  revolting  into  ' 
idolatry  and  iniquity,  and  spreading  downward  through  ages  in  dark- 
ness, wickedness,  mid  misery; — no  Divine  dispensntion  to  enlightjen  J 
and  reclaim  it,  except  for  one  small  section,  and  that  section  itself  a  J 
no  less  flagrant  proof  of  the  desperate  corruption  of  tlie  nature;— the  -^| 
ultimate,  grand  remedial  visitation,  Christianity,  labouring  in  a  diffi- 
cult progress  and  very  limited  extension,  and  soon  perverted  from  }\ 
its  purpose  into  darkness  and  8ti]}erstition  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  ,  J 
years — at  the  present  hour  known,  ajid  even  nominally  acknowledged,  A 
hy  very  greatly  tlie  minority  of  the  race,  the  mighty  mass  i*emainiug  -^  I 
prostrate  under  the  internal  dominion  of  wln'ch  couutlesa  genemtiona  :  j 
lit  their  nncestors  have  been  the  slaves  and  victims — ^a  deplorable  ma-  i| 
jorily  of  the  (Jeople  in  the  Olu-i.-^tian  OMtion;:?  strangers  to  the  vitiU 
power  of  Christianity  j  and  a  large  proportion  directly  hostile  to  it; 
and  even  the  institutions  pretended  to  be  (or  its  su[»port  and  promo- 
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tion,  baling  baneful  to  its  virtue — ^its  progress  ill'  the  wbrk  "of  cbnvef- 
sion,  in  even  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  wdrld;  distanced  by  the ' 
progressive  increase  of  the  population ;  's6  that'  even  there,  (but  to'  a  ' 
feiu^l  extent  if  we  take  the  world. at  large^  the  disproportion  of  the: 
fidihlul  to  the  irreligious  is  continuallj  increasing  ^-r—the  sum  of  alL 
these  i^elancholy^cts  being,  that  thousands  of  miIlion^  have  passed,  / 
and  thousands  every  day  are  passing,  out  of  the  world)  in  no  state  pf 
fitness  for  a  pure  an4  happy  state  elsei^here,  ,  Oh,  it  is, a  most  con- 
founding and  s^ppalling  contemplation !"— Vol.  iil  p.  444. 

ITpon  pasasiges  such  as  the  foregoing  wfe  should  reiiiarky  firi& 
that  it  is^a  styfe  of  speaking  which,  althoiigh  not' often  heardyi^' 
truly  characteristic  pf-^it  is  symptomatic  of— this  present  era. 
It.  is  not  the  style  of  mty  past  era.  We  could  adduce  striking* 
illustratians' of  the  fact,  by  citing  what  should. be' parallel  pas- 
sages, firom  the  writers  or  successive  ages.  To  go  no  further 
back,  FoSter^s  language  is  not  that  of  the  sober  noh-conformists 
whoni' be  would  have  called  his  ecclesiastical  predecessors^  and 
fathers.  It  was  in  a  Kght  essentially  diflFeringfirom  this,  that  Bakter 
was  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  very  same  objects.  And,  aissured- 
ly,  the  robust  disputants  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  not 
soul-troubled  in  any  such  manner!  Theologically,  as  well, as 
logically,  and  to  their  own  Entire  ease  of  mind  and  "  comfort,"  th^' 
dealt  widi,  and.  finally  determined  Questions,  the  mere  thought  of" 
which  broke  Foster^s  heart !  Had  ne,  with  his  mournful  strains; 
come  in  (ActV  way,  they  would  haTe  regarded  him  as  little  better 
than  a  blasphemer;  and  it  is  a  doubt  if  even  his  hatred  of  pre- 
lacy would  have  been  held  good  for  "  bailing*?  his  ears.  No— 
in  their  time  the  recovered  Christianity  of  Luther's  period  had 
not,  in  any  such  manner,  purified  the  moral  or  the  intellectual 
atmosphere,  as  is  implied  in  breathings,  and  in  sighs,  such  as 
those  of  Foister's  correspondence  with  his  friends.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  beat  strong  in  the  triiuk 
arteries ;  but  had  not  sent  fine  feelings  and  a  fine  complexion  to 
the  surface  of  man's  moral  nature*  All  modes  of  thinxihg  were 
barbaric,  and  the  modes  of  feeling  '■■  were  such  as  might  allow 
good  men,  with  an  easy  conscience,  to  bum  one  another ;  and 
such  as  strengthened  them  to  endure  their  hour  when  their  own 
time  came  to  be  burned.  The  conventional  ideas  of  the  divine 
government  had  been  compacted. out  of  men's  recollections  of 
3ie  ways^bf  the  Holy  Office,  and  their  experiencecif  Star  Chamber 
mercy;.'  They  read  Scripture  by  a  Smithfield  h'ghty  and  were 
not  appalled  ^t  that  which  we  read  with  heart-strickeii  discom- 
fort. The  very  same  things  which  staggier  our  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, strengthened  theirs. 

Biit  we  have  a  second  remark  to  make  upon  the  passages  w^e 
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have  just  now  cited,  and  it  is  this,  namely  : — ^That  as  the  appear- 
ance of  sentiments  such  a5  these  is  characteristic  of  the  tunes, 
and  is  an  indication  of  what  u  going  on  around  us— occuhly  per- 
haps— so,  the  diffusion  of  these  modes  of  feeUng,  through  the 
religious  community,  ought  at  once  to  be  met^  on  the  part  of 
whoever  is  competent  to  the  task,  in  a  i^ase  and  efiectual  man- 
ner* 

There  are  those  who  wDl  say— Leave  this  sort  of  melancholy 
and  unprofitable  moodiness  to  itself;  it  will  never  spread;  it 
will  never  affect  more  than  a  few  nunds  of  morbid  structure, 
similar  to  Foster's.  This  is,  we  think,  an  inconsiderate  conclu- 
sion, and  it  is  one  which  will  he  aceepted  only  by  those  who  are 
living  in  too  gi'eat  a  bustle  to  find  leism^e  for  thinking^  and  who, 
accustomed  to  look  down,  from  pulpites  and  platforms,  upon  areas 
filled  with  faces,  surmise  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  secrecy  of  bosoms.  It  is  rpiite  true  that  you  may  find  means 
for  discouraging  and  for  dissipating  melancholy  modes  of  think- 
ing ;  but,  if  you  wholly  succeed  in  doing  so,  you  bring  a  com- 
munity that  once  was  deep-feeling  into  the  frivolous  shfillows  of 
literaiy,  scientific,  and  sensuous  impiety.  ^Miat  is  the  gain  of 
this  process  to  religion  ?  Look  at  the  general  condition  of  society 
in  France !  Nothing  can  be  more  perilous  than  the  attempt  to 
turn  off  religious  meditation  from  its  path,  by  means  that  are 
not  of  homogeneous  quality. 

The  fnrtlier  spread  of  Christianity  is  not  merely  devoutly  de- 
sired by  Christiansy  but  is  looked  for  as  a  prt^bable  event.  We 
ought,  however,  to  remember  that  it  mai/  spread — it  may  con- 
tinue to  spread  in  the  way  in  which,  of  late  years,  it  has — super- 
ficially, but  not  deeply; — ^that  is  to  say,  everywhere  raising  the 
tone  of  moral  sentiment— pmifjang  the  domestic  atmosphere — 
removing  from  view,  throughout  Christian  countries,  whatever  is 
morally  offensive — cherishing  and  promoting  beneficent  enter- 
prises-— and,  in  a  word,  ditfusing,  on  all  sides,  a  vital  sensitiveness, 
and  bringing  all  minds  into  a  habit  of  benevolent  reflect iveriess.  It 
may  do  all  this— and  may  do  it  to  an  extent  of  which  we  cannot 
now  calculate  the  consequences — and  yet,  as  at  present,  it  may  be 
making  little  or  no  progress  as  a  deeji  spiintual  power,  evolving 
mighty  counteractive  influences  within  the  bosoms  of  men  indi^ 
mdMally.  What,  then,  ought  we  to  anticipate  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  ?  The  consequence,  infaUible,  irresistible,  is — and 
we  ask  that  the  import  of  our  words  may  be  seriously  considered — 
t!ie  result  of  the  expected  and  desired  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
in  highly  civilized  countries,  wider  its  present  a&peei  of  a  inild, 
purifying,  but  powerless  influence,  is  an  antagonist  reaction  from 
Christianized  sensibilities,  upon  Christianity  itself,  and   which 
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must  bring  about,  unless  the  course  of  things  be  early  arrested, 
the  substitution  silently  of  a  Christianized  Pantheism. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  what  we  are  now  dealing  with 
are  not  those  definite  causes  which  may  be  capable  of  being 
scientifically  stated  and  logically  followed  out  to  their  efiect.  We 
are  speaking  of  a  thing  so  indeterminable  as  the  moral  sensitive- 
ness of  communities,  and  of  the  consequences  that  are  involved  in 
the  presence  of  this  vague  force.  We  are  speaking  of  the  nebulous 
matter  of  the  moral  universe ;  but,  because  it  is  imponderable, 
unfixed,  and  not  to  be  mapped,  is  this  influence,  therefore  miim- 
portant  I  If  any  could  think  so,  we  might  remind  them  of  what 
this  same  unappreciable  power,  slowly  rising,  by  a  few  degrees 
yearly,  and  suffusing  itself  wider  and  wider,  has  effected  in  our 
times.  The  adjuncts  of  the  national  movement  thrown  out  of 
our  estimate,  it  was  this  silent  swell  of  the  moral  sensitiveness  of 
an  entire  people,  that  at  length  denounced  the  "  trade  in  blacks'* 
as  a  horrible  crime,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  people's  will  and  acts 
could  go — suppressed  it.  Again,  the  same  tide  of  feeling,  rippling 
upward  always  in  the  British  bosom,  at  length  denounced  slavery 
itself  as  an  intolerable  evil,  and  annulled  it,  and  paid  the  price, 
cash  down,  for  buying  relief  from  that  anguish  which  the  thought 
of  slavery  had  come  to  inflict  upon  the  keen  moral  sensitiveness 
of  the  British  people.  But  where  was  this  same  mighty  influence 
fifty  years  ago?  Latent,  yet  not  latent,  simply  because  the 
appalling  facts  regarding  slavery  had  not  then  been  presented  to 
the  British  mind ; — but  it  was  latent,  just  as  the  vigorous  affec- 
tions of  manhood — the  determined  energies  of  five-and-twenty — 
are  asleep  in  the  brain  and  bosom  of  the  rude,  reckless,  purposeless 
schoolboy.   The  reflective  mood  had  not  been  ripened  until  of  late. 

To  the  development  of  the  same  slow-working  forces,  must  be 
attributed  that  great  movement  of  our  times — ^the  Evangelic 
Mission  to  the  heathen  world  ;  and  to  the  same,  a  hundred  forms 
of  Christianized  benevolence ;  and  to  the  same,  a  rise  in  the 
moral  energies  of  the  domestic  economy.  Whence  come  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  parents  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  children 
at  school  and  afterwards,  consistently  with  their  highest  welfare? 
Was  a  solicitude  of  this  sort  prevalent  fifty  years  ago  ?  We 
think  not.  And  whence  arises  the  eagerness  with  which  books 
are  caught  up,  professing  to  treat  of  the  moral  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  maternal  character  ? 
All  these  things  are  the  indications,  and  they  are  the  results,  of 
that  enhancement  of  the  moral  consciousness  which  has  been  in 
progress  in  England  especially,  which  is  now  in  progress,  and 
which,  in  its  silent  course,  is  swelling  and  heading  itself  up  to 
act,  we  will  not  say  when,  or  in  what  precise  manner,  upon 
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Christianity ; — yes,  upon  that  very  Christianity  whence  the  whole 
influence  has  taken  its  rise. 

In  whatever  w^ay  this  looked-for  reaetiun  should  he  mety  aiid 
whatever  those  means  ai-e  which  thoughtl'ul  men  should  labour 
to  render  effective  for  tlie  conservation  of  reh'gious  belief,  the 
motives  for  an  early  consideration  of  the  subject,  are  rendered 
imperative  by  some  collateral  facts,  the  influence  of  which  iipon 
reh^ous  belief  at  large,  and  upon  the  mcdiiutiue  conscioumiess  of 
the  educated  classes, lias  rendered  itself  obvious,  and  must  be- 
come more  and  more  so  every  year*  The  reader  will  know  that 
we  here  refer  to  that  indirect  modification  of  religious  notions  and 
sentiments,  that  results  insensibly  from  the  spread  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  modern  sister  sciences- — Astronomy  and  Geoloey, 
which,  immeasurably  enlarging  as  they  ilo,  our  conceptions  of  3ie 
universe,  in  its  two  elements  of  space  and  time — expel  a  conve- 
nes of  narrow  erroi-s,  heretofore  regarded  as  unouestionahle 
truths,  and  open  before  us,  at  once,  a  Chart,  and  a  History  of  the 
Dominions  of  Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom  ! 

"VYe  shoidd  hasten  to  exclude  the  supposition  that,  in  thus  men- 
tioning the  relation  of  the  modern  sciejices  to  Christianity,  we 
are  thinking  of  any  thing  so  small  and  Incidental  as  are  the  alleged 
discrepancies  bet^vecn  the  terms  of  Bibhcal  history  in  certain  in- 
[i^^nces,  and  the  positive  evidence  of  science.  All  such  discordances 
—whether  real  or  apparent,  will  find  the  proper  means  of  adjust- 
ment, readily  and  finally,  in  due  time*  We  have  no  anxieties  on 
tills  subject.  Men  "  easily  shaken  in  mind,"  will  rid  them- 
selves of  the  atoms  of  faith  which  perhaps  once  they  jxissessed, 
by  the  means  of  "  difficulties,"  such  as  these.  But  it' is  not  from 
causes  so  superficial  that  serious  dajiger  to  the  faith  of  a  people 
is  to  be  apprehended- 

What  we  have  in  view^  is  tliat  involuntar)^,  and  suddenly  effec- 
ted shifting  of  um'  intellectual  position,  which  the  discoveries 
of  astronomy  and  geologj^  have  brought  about : — a  change  of  posi- 
tion, involving  a  cliange  equally  gi'eat,  in  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  all  those  objects  in  the  presence  of  w^hich  our  rehgious  concep- 
tions have  hitherto  been  toimed ;— a  change,  too^  in  our  notions 
both  of  tlie  processes,  and  of  the  principles  of  creative  power. 
W©  had  formed  our  ideas,  very  distinctly,  of  what  God  haa  done, 
and  when  it  vvjis  done,  and  fvlii/,  and  now,  not  widiout  amazement, 
we  read  on  all  sides  a  startling  comment  upon  the  words — ^-  My 
ways  are  not  as  your  ways — nor  my  thoughts  as  your  thoughts, 
^aith  the  J^ord/' 

It  W'ould  be  idle  to  imagine  that  these  vast  revelations  of  Time 
an4  Space — God*s  own  providential  revelations  of  his  o\yn  works 
and  way3,  should  exert  no  influence — or  that  they  otiglU  to  exert 
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no  influence  upon  those  notions  of  the  divine  government,  and  of 
the  moral  univei'se,  which  were  formed  in  the  dark,  and  during 
the  tfnfies  of  our  ignorance  of  every  thing  more  remote  from  us 
tihan  bi  few  hundred  miles,  and  a  few  hundred  years.  It  is  vain 
t6  imagine  that  a  Chinese  wall  can  be  carried  up  around  tlbe 
-telekial  Empire  of  superannuated  theological  formulas — a  wall 
ivhich  must  be  as  lofty  as  the  stars,  and  so  impervious  as  to  in- 
tercept all  communications  between  that  sacred  enclosure,  ^nd 
the  open  world  of  philosophy!  This  cannot  be  done;  and 
'toiuredly  it  0\ight  not  to  be  desired. 

The  one  science — call  it  Astronomical  Geology,  or  Geolo^cal 
Astronomy,  is  daily  bringing  home  to  all  minds  the  conviction 
that  the' universe  is  one  place — that  it  is  built  of  one  material-^ 
that  it  is  governed  by  one  set  of  laws,  and  is  adapted  to  the  sup- 
^(KHrt  of  analogous,  if  not  of  identical  modes  of  conscious  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  it  presents,  amid  infinite  diversities  of  forms  and 
Conditions,  the  prevalence  of  principle— shall  we  term  it,  THE 
DREAD  UNIFORMITY  OF  FIRST  i^ws  !  All  discoveries  bear  this 
same  inference,  every  deduction  brings  forward  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  colossal  telescope— the  infinitesimal  analysis— which 
SVes  expression  to  the  revelations  of  the  telescope,  say  the  same 
ing ;  and  what  else  do  those  aerolites  say,  that  dash  upon  our 
iplanet  ?  what  are  they  but  epistles  from  the  skies,  charged  with 
a  symbolic  message  to  this  effect — That  the  planetary  stuff  is  all 
one,  and  the  same  t 

In  rigid  logic — logic  after  the  fashion  of  the  medieval  theo- 
logy, it  makes  no  difference  in  the  working  of  a  metaphysic  or 
etmcal  problem,  whether  the  consequence  attaches  to  "  lew — that 
"is  to  eight  souls,"  or  to  millions.  Whatever  it  is  that  can  be 
made  to  appear  to  be  certain,  or  probably,  as  relating  to  the  feWj 
ihnst  be  granted  to  be  certain,  or  probable,  also,  even  when  the 
'Ooncltisioti  is  discovered  to  embrace  the  well-being  of  the  mil- 
Kon.  But  it  is  not,  and  it  will  not  be  the  same  in  relation  to  the 
Ineditative  consciousness — to  that  involuntary  conviction  which 
sefcfeS  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  vast  and  unlooked-for  dis- 
'coveries.  The  strict  logician  may  hold  in  contempt  our  ground- 
less impressions,  our  unproven  and  our  undemonstrable  notions. 
Yet  these  impressions,  and  these  notions,  spring,  we  tell  him^ 
from  the  very  ground  of  our  moral  nature ;  they  are  products  of 
the  niditnents  of  the  intellectual  life. 

Henceforward,  whatever  is  held  to  be  true,  on  well  ascertained 
Scriptural  testimony — that  is  to  say — true  as  law  and  principle— 
Vehen  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  family,  will  be  held  to  be 
trde  also,  as  law  and  principle,  bearing  upon  the  breadth  of  that 
realm  which  astronomy  describes,  and  taldng  effect  throughout 
those  eras  of  which  geology  is  the  chronicle ! 
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moral  consciousness — n\nm  that  refined  sensitiveness,  upon  that 
reHective  mode,  which,  on  no  very  uncertain  ground.^,  we  assume 
as  likely  to  attend  the  sufHision  of  a  diluted  Christianity '?  We 
retreat  from  the  gmiind  we  have  here  reached,  nor  will  we  dare  to 
conjecture,  with  any  delinitiveness  or  specification  of  particulars, 
what  these  results  may  he.  The  iiractirsd  end  we  had  proposed 
is  att'iined,  if  we  have  shown  a  pn>bability  that — under  all  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  present  times,  the  wide  difftision 
of  such  a  ClirisdmiitUj  refining  more  and  ntore,  but  not  deeply 
moving,  the  minds  of  meUj  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  reli- 
gious revolution  not  less  extensive  in  its  consequences  than  any 
which  Christianized  communities  have  hitherto  undergone. 

Hut  if  such  a  revolution  is  of  a  kind  that  must  excite  alann, 
where  is  the  remedy,  or  what  are  tlie  available  means  of  safety  and 
prevention  ?  We  cannot  he  of  opinion  either  that  the  tnie  remedy 
is  far  to  seek,  or  that  it  is  of  cfoubtful  efficacy.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  means  jiroper  for  counteracting  the  influences  w^e^ 
have  referred  to,  are  such  as  lie  beyond  the  range  of  human  wis- 
dom to  ascertain,  or  of  the  zealous  endeavours  of  intelligent  men 
to  put  in  operation.  Not  indeed  as  if  we  would  attribute  more 
than  is  due  to  the  sagacity,  or  to  the  energies  of  man,  in  relation  ^y 
to  the  susteutation  and  growth  of  religious  belief.  A  deep  sense  ^M 
of  our  absohite  dependence,  for  wisdom  and  might,  upon  the  ^ 
divine  aid,  should  im]>el  Christian  men  devoutly  to  hope  that 
both  may  be  granted,  and  gi^anted  early,  to  some  who  shall  set. 
about  to  do  what  n;ay  be  done  for  the  renovation  of  the  Cnitis— 
TIAN  3[tXD,  and  the  restoration  of  a  profound  and  well -establish 
ed  i^ligious  belief 

A  word  is  yet  due  to  John  Foster^s  tnemory^deserving  as  it 
is,  of  tenderness  and  reverential  affection  ;  and  something  should 
he  said  too,  relative  to  that  feature  of  tliis  signal  ease  which 
has  given  occasion  to  the  pn^ceding  suggestions.  In  some  of  the 
passages  we  have  cited,  and  in  several  we  have  not  cited,  ev^eiy 
reailer,  wljose  mind  is  governed  by  religious  awe  and  pious  affec- 
tion, will  be  tempted  to  draw  back  ;  he  will  tremble  as  if  some 
one  were  inciting,  or  dragging  him  on,  to  look 
of  a  volcatlic  crater !  Enough,  enough  !  lie  v 
desceiid  again  to  the  trannuil  levels  of  the  Christian*  life !  A 
feeling  is  generated  as  if  these  sombre  and  daring  meditations 
must,  at  the  next  turn,  lead  to  bhisphemy  ;  as  if  there  were  but 
a  thin  partition  lietween  John  Foster,  and  Shelley,  or  Byron. 
Foster's  genuine  piety,  his  deep  and  unfeigned  humilitv/ held 
him  always  off  fi^om  taking  that  next  stej),  beyond  which  lies  the 
regions  of  atheism  and  despair  !     But  it  is  imjjossiMe  to  wateb 
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the  development  of  these  ominous  feelings,  and  to  observe  their 
parallelism  with  another  class  of  feelings  of  similar  aspect,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  a  causal  connexion  ran  on  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

Foster's  prime  years  of  manhood  were  contemporaneous  (as  we 
have  ah'eady  observed)  with  those  dire  events  wnich  turned  many 
of  the  best  formed  brains  in  Europe.  His  intellectual  and  moral 
temperament  was  ill-fitted  to  resist  those  maddening  influences  ; 
his  early  habits,  his  religious  connexions,  his  position  in  society, 
every  thing  about  him  lent  its  aid  to  cany  him  forward  in  the 
one  direction  of  democratic  enthusiasm,  and  to  breathe  into  his 
soul  the  frenzy  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  demolition.  "  Over- 
turn— overturn — overturn" — these  were  the  notes  ringing  in  his 
ears,  day  and  night.  But  the  course  of  events,  at  home  and 
abroad,  soon  l^rought  in  upon  such  minds,  and  upon  his,  a  crush- 
ing disappointment!  Foster  lived  to  see  even  his  latest  hope 
disappointed — that  of  the  happy  revolutions  which  were  to  ensue 
upon  ParUamentary  reform ! 

"  Unfortunately  for  me,"  he  says,  "  from  a  temperament  somewhat 
sanguine  and  ardent  in  youth,  I  am  dried  and  cooled  down  to  that  of 
old  age.    The  course  of  the  world's  events  since  that  *  season  of  prime,' 
has  been  a  grievous  disappointment.     No  one  who  is  not  toward  twice 
Jour  age  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  commotion  there 
Was  in  susceptible  and  inflammable  spirits.     The  proclamation  went 
forth,  '  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,'  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  re- 
sponsive earthquake  in  the  nations.      The  vain,  short-sighted  seers 
c^f  us  had  all  our  enthusiasm  ready  to  receive  the  magnificent  changes ; 
t.lie  downfall  of  all  old  and  corrupt  institutions — the  explosion  of  pre- 
jiidices — the  demolition  of  the  strongholds  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
x^nd  spiritual,  with  all  other,  despotism — man  on  the  point  of  being  set 
firee  for  a  noble  career  of  knowledge,  liberty,  philanthropy,  virtue — and 
^11  that,  and  all  that.    A  most  shallow  judgment,  a  pitiable  ignorance  of 
"the  nature  of  man,  was  betrayed  in  these  elated  presumptions.  But  they 
so  possessed  themselves  of  the  mind  as  to  prepare  it  to  feel  a  bitterness 
of  disappointment  as  time  went  on,  through  so  many  lustrums,  and  ac- 
complished so  niggardly  a  portion  of  all  the  dream." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

Disappointment  as  to  the  course  of  pohtical  events  drove  him 
first  into  egregious  misapprehensions  of  the  motives  of  public 
men,  and  then  wrought  in  him  a  mood,  or  temper,  which  mastered 
his  reason,  and  which,  had  it  not  been  powerfully  counteracted, 
would  have  broken  up  his  religious  convictions. 

"  I  was  pleased,  not  at  all  surprised,  at  your  coincidence  vdth  me 
in  opinion  about  dissenting  ordinations,  and  also  about  a  widely  dif- 
ferent matter,  the  principles  of  Wellington's  policy  in  the  measure  so 
&VQurable  to  Ireland. 
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"One  cannot  help  snsspec ting,  that  one  of  his  chief  motives  W! 
Irish  to  hay ti  the  milit-firy  force  of  the  conntrj  more   '  '  le  for  aid 

under  (possible  circumsrtanceg),  to  support  their  iiiti  i      i    vi  liiomt^dRH 
Idomination  in  the  east  of  Europe,  which  one  earnestly  wishes — M 
aere  politiiial  calculations  out  of  the  queation-^to  see  erudtied  by  the 
iiiBsian  invasion.    Under  sanction  of  tliat  old  hunibag,  ^  the  baJamis 
liof  power/  and  to  prevent  some  imetttualli/  posisible  inconvenience  to'  CUV 
p trade  to  the  Levant — that  is  to  say,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  mmB 
cuniary  disadvantage— our  government  would  not  scruple  to  sink 
tie  nation  a  hundred  millions  dcejjer  in  debt.     But  Ireland  again  1 
JVho  woidd  have  thought  that  the  session  of  Parliament,  commencing 
IVith  the  l>enefidal  politwal  measure,  would  pass  oflf  without  one  par* 
lifle  of  tuiy  thing  done  for  the  internal  relief  and  improvement  of  you# 
f  miserable  population — some  plan  for  cultivating  the  waste  land,  oe 
providing  for  the  ejected  cottagers  ?      *      .      .     Unfortunate  Ireland^ 
and  England,  too,  in  having,  from  generation  to  generation,  a  set  of 
statesmen,  and  a  court,  who  care  really  nothing  for  tfce  public  gf>od,? 
any  otherwise  and  further  than  as  it  may  serve  the  production 
revenue !    Still  the  %vorld,  our  part  of  it  included,  is  destined  to  mend. 
The  sovereign  Ruler  over  all  has  declared  so*     And  the  present  ex- 
traordinary diffusion  of  knowledge,  accompanied,  we  may  hope,  by 
ftogmentatioe  of  religion,   the  mohtlity  so  visible  in  the  state  of  ihb. 
I  world,  the  trembling  and  cracking  of  parts  of  the  old  fabric — the  pro« 
Stration  of  some  of  the  in  vet  crate  tyrannies;  these  are  surely  sign^* 
that  the  changing  and  meliorating  process  is  at  last  beginning,   AYlieirf 
our  race  annve  at  such  a  state  as  prophecy  unquestionably  predict^,. 
what  will  they,  can  they,  think  of  the  preceding  tiges^  and  of  ours  f "i 
(— VoL  iL  p*  163. 

If  Foster  had  only  mixed  in  general  sodety  enough  to  find  out 
the  simple  fact,  that  all  peers  are  not  stupid  scotmdxels,  and  tliat 
some  Tories  are  amiable,  benevolent  men,  and  that  a  few  such  ar^ 
in  a  moderate  degree  wise,  (of  course  not  so  wise  as  Whigs !)  hetj 
would  not  merelv  have  corrected  his  views  of  political  pailie^, 
and  events,  but  nave  leai-ned  to  think  more  soberly,  and  mor^ 
cheerfully  too,  and  in  a  manner  more  in  acconlanee  widi  tha 
tone  of  tne  Scriptures,  on  subjects  of  ^ater  difficulty  than  arej. 
any  mundane  revolutions,  Alas !  that  dusty  attic  at  Stapleton^ 
how  much  of  sophistry,  and  how  much  of  despondency  has  it  to 
answer  for  I  ,  ,' 

"  I  have  little  hope  of  any  material  good  fbr  either  nation  from  thrf 
present  Parlitunent,  or  from  the  new  monarch  about  whom  there  irf 
so  mad  a  rant  in  fashion.  "^Tiat  is  sucli  a  man  likely  to  know  oi^ 
care  about  the  good  of  the  nation,  whose  only  notion  of  kingiiEhip^  m 
far  as  yet  appeare,  is  that  of  enjoying  himself  at  his  ease  (and  putting 
other  people  at  their  ease  with  hirn)  in  a  jolly,  dashing,  gadding  soriJ 
of  hikrity  ?    Think  gf  such  a  character,  and  then  of  the  stupid  base-^ 
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ness  that,  even  in  Papliament,  is  calling  him  <^  the  best  king  that  ever 
ascended  the  British  throne."  It  would  he  quite:  efiough  to  say,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  is  better  than  the  last,  ,and  there  could  not  well  be. a 
cheaper  praise. 

^^  I  am  sure  you  cannot  fail  tp  contemplate,  with  great  and  serious 
interest,  the  portentous  aspect  of  the.  afiairs  of  the  nations.  There. is 
.  coming  into  action,  on  a  vast  scale,  a  prindple  of  change  and  commo- 
tion— of  hostility,  hatred,  and  defiance  to  die  old  established  ^*  order 
of  things,"  which  absolutely  can  never  be  quieted  nor  quelled— which 
must  be  progressive  with  augmenting  knowledge  '("knowledge  is 
.power,")  I  but  which  in  pervading  and  actuating  a  mass  so  dreadfully 
cocrupt  as  mankind  is  in  every  nation,  must  inevitably,  whfle  a  righteous 
Grovemor  presides  over  the  world,  be  accompamedin  its  progress  by 
awful  commotions  and  inflictions.  My  settkd  impression  is,  .that  the 
rising  generation  are  destined  to  witness  .a  proeess  more  tremendous 
than  all  their  .predecessors  have  beheld.  While  exulting  at>what  has 
taken  place  in .  JPrance,  I  have  yetno  confidence  of  a  peaceful  neoudt  in 
Europe."— Vol.  ii,  p.  190. 

And  who  shall  dare  to  deny  the  probability  that  a  woe  may  be 
still  impending  over  Europe,  and  the  world  ?  Nevertheless,  those 
who  have  Uvea  to  see  cloud  after  cloud  pass  over  land  disappear, 
will  be  encouraged  to  put  their  trust  in  Him  whose  xsompassion 
is  infinite,  and  will,  with  a  cheerM  importunity,  repeat  daSy  the 
prayer — "  That  it  may  please  thee  to  nave  mercy  upon  all  men." 

This  disappointment  of  his  hope  of  political  reromtion  worked 
itself  into  his  constitution  in  a  form  which  we  do  not  say  was 
rancorous  or  malignant— for  his  nature  was  ineapable  oS  this 
— but  of  a  settled  vindictiveness — an  implacable,  undistinguish* 
ing  resentment,  of  whidi  all  existing  institutions,  civU  and  ec- 
clesiastical, and  ail  persons  in  high  places — all  holders  of  rank, 
wealth,  power — all  "  dignities,  thrones,  principalities,"  were 
the  luckless  objects,  iffiat  animosity,  of  which  power  and 
OFFICE  were  th^  butt,  was,  ^th  Mm,  little  short  of  a  monomania. 
To  an  extent  of  which  we  were  not  aware  previously  to  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes,  such  were  unhappily  the  tendencies  of 
this  great,  and,  by  constitutioriy  of  this  benignant  mind.  Alas  1 
our  brother  I 

But  it  is  evident  that  a  mind  thus  accustomed  to  trace  all  the 
ills  of  life  to  the  wicked  selfishness  of  rulers,  and  which  could 
never  entertain  the  thought  of  domination,  especially  of  irrespon- 
sible  domination^  apart  from  the  recollection  of  those  complicated 
woes  to  which  hmnanity  is  liable^  and  of  which  tyrants  are 
assumed  to  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  authon^-^such  a  mind,^ 
^e  say*  will  not  approach,  without  extreme  peril,  those  deeper  sub- 
jects 01  reli^ous  meditation  that  werej  in  feet,  only  too  familiar  to 
Posterns  solitary  musings.  We  need  not  pursue- this  painful  sub- 
ject fiirther,  and  will  only  add  an. expression  of  our  strong  feel- 
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in£r — a  feeling  ali-eady  hinted  at  in  tins  Article — that  good  taste, 
l^enerous  feeling  towai^d  a  m*eat  mind  dejtarted,  together  %\ith  a 
Fcalm  and  phi!oso]>hic  consicleration  of  Foster  s  "  ease/*  and  of  hi§ 
[personal  history,  will  avail  to  screen  a  name  m  dear  to  all  of  us, 
r.on  the  one  hand,  from  the  mockery  of  any  who  might,  by  aid  o^ 
rthese  letters,  endeavovir  to  hold  nu  his  opinions^  extreme  as  they 
rwere,  to  coutemptj  and  on  tlie  otner^  froni  the  worse  mistake  of 
[those  wl JO  would  strive  to  bolster  doctrines  such  as  Foster's  with  a 
eputation  such  as  his,  ,. 

Of  Foster*s  literary  course,  or  of  liis  standing  as  an  author, 
ve  do  not  think  it  ineuiidtent  on  us  to  say  much.  Few  cir- 
Durastances  of  a  marked  or  animated  kind  attended  the  pro- 
tduction  and  appearance  of  his  several  works.  Tliey  made  a^ 
MJweHiil  impression  at  the  time,  and  procured  for  him  a  widely 
Bxtended  nnd  an  undisputed  ftime ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  his 
'Cssays  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature  ; — they^ 
[Will  always  continue  to  nurture  thought  among  the  though tfuK 
Is  a  writer  too,  Foster  has,  in  a  very  special  manner,  aided  in 
bringing  about  that  revolution,  as  to  style,  wljich  signalizes  the 
rpresent  era.  Discarding  at  once,  or  cutting  his  way  through, 
that  net-work  of  conventional  phraseology  which  had  embar- 
rassed English  literature^  lie  took  hold  of  the  Engh'sh  language 
with  an  energetic  grasp — wielded  it  as  an  implement  of  mind- — 
l>eut  it,  this  way  and  that,  at  his  pleasiu-e,  and  compelled  it  to 
convey,  so  far  as  any  symbols  can  convey,  the  mind  of  a  writer 
to  the  mind  of  a  reader.  Just  what  he  was  thinking — pen  in 
hand^ — that,  and  nothing  more,  nothing  less^  Foster  compelled 
words  and  sentence  to  make  known :  he  is  one  of  a  few  who 
have  brought  the  English  tongue  buck  from  a  sapless  conven- 
tionality, to  a  vital  actuality.  He  has  helped  to  rendej'  words, 
jdi rases,  sentences,  paragraplis,  a  medium  of  intercourse  between 
mind  and  mind,  in  the  most  abbreviated  form  possible-  If  his 
sentences  are  long  and  comphcated,  and  Ins  paragraphs  cumbrous, 
it  is  because  they  are — for  brevity  sake^ — overcharged  with 
meaning. 

*'  Holdsworth  seat  me  the  Brithh  Remeiv^  in  winch,  In  the  teriaa 
'  exquisite  precision  of  language,'  I  Jiincy  1  Bee  a  recognition  (Vind  the 
only  one  I  ever  have  seen  or  heard,)  of  that  which  I  consider  as  the 
advantageous  peculianty  of  my  diction  ;  namely,  if  I  may  use  such  a 
plu'Hse,  its  verity  to  the  ideas — its  being  composed  of  words  and  coa- 
struetions  merely  f^nd  distinedy  fitted  to  the  though U*,  witli  a  perfect 
disregard  of  any  rrenerai  model,  and  a  rejection  q{  \i\\  the  set  and  ai'ti- 
Jieial  formalities  of  phia^ology  in  use,  even  among  good  writers  :  1 
may  adcl»  a  speeiid  truth  and  consistency  in  all  language  involving  fgmt^ 
If  you  ai"©  beginning  to  say,  '  Let  another  praii^e  thee,  and  not  thy- 
self,' I  jnay  ask  whether  it  should  not  be  an  excepted  case  when  that 
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*  other'  has  Dot  sense  to  see  any  thing  in  me  to  praise.  Quite  enough, 
however,  of  the  subject." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  not  that  indolence  has  so  long  kept  me  from  being 
an  author,  but  glad  of  the  fact  of  having  not  become  an  author  sooner. 
A  more  advantageous  impression  will  be  made  by.  the  first  production 
of  so  mature  a  character,  than  I  should  probably  have  made  by  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  to  the  present  intellectual  pitch  from  such  an 
inferior  comAiencement  as  I  should  have  made,  even  six  or  seven  years 
since.  I  am  gratified  in  feeling  that  my  mind  was  reserved,  either  in 
consequence  of  something  in  its  essential  constitution,  or  from  the  de- 
fectiveness of  its  early  discipline,  for  a  late — a  very  late  maturity.  It 
is  yet  progressive ;  if  I  shaU  live  six  or  ten  years,  and  can  compel  my- 
setf  to  a  rigorous,  especially  if  to  a  scientific^  discipline,  I  am  certain 
it  will  think  much  better  then  than  it  does  now ;  though  in  the  faculty 
of  invention  it  has  probably  almost  reached  its  limit. 

"  My  total  want  of  all  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and  of 
all  metaphysical  reading,  I  exceedingly  deplore.  Whatever  of  this 
kind  appears  in  these  letters  is  from  my  own  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, much  more  than  from  any  other  resource.  But  every  thing  be- 
longing to  abstraction  has  cost  me  inconceivable  labour ;  and  many 
passages  which  even  now  may  appea?*  not  very  perspicuous,  or  not, 
perhaps,  even  true,  are  the  fourth  or  fifth  laboured  form  of  the  ideas. 
I  like  njy  mind  for  its  necessity  of  seeking  the  abstraction  of  every  sub- 
ject ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  is,  without  more  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline, extremely  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  the  work  is  done  very 
awkwardly  or  erroneously.  How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the 
labours  of  an  author,  unless  himself  also  were  an  author  !  How  often 
I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  adjusting  two  or  three  sentences  amidst 
a  perplexity  about  niceties,  which  would  be  far  too  impalpable  to  be 
even  comprehended,  if  one  were  to  state  them,  by  the  greatest  number 
of  readers.  Neither  is  the  reader  ^ware  how  often,  after  this  has 
been  done,  the  sentences  or  paragraphs  so  adjusted  were,  after  several 
hours'  deliberation  the  next  day,  all  blotted  out.  The  labour  of  months 
lies  in  this  discarded  state  in  the  manuscripts,  which  I  shall  bum 
when  I  know  that  the  volume  is  all  printed.  Less  of  this  kind  of  loss, 
however,  would  be  sustained  in  making  another  volume  ;  the  long  re- 
vision which  I  have  now  finished  having  given  me  a  most  excellent 
set  of  lessons  in  composition,  in  consequence  of  which  I  should  much 
better  execute  the  first  writing,  in  the  case  of  producing  other  works. 
You  will  forgive  this  egotism;  none  of  it  appears  in  the  book." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  308. 

Foster  has  not,  however — such  is  our  humble  opinion — in  any 
permanent  or  very  appreciable  manner,  controlled  the  world  of 
opinion.  He  has  not  visibly  swayed  a  sceptre  in  the  realm, 
either  of  thought  or  of  action.  Beside  that  he  needed — for  ful- 
filling any  such  fiinction — a  more  solid  structure  of  the  rea- 
soning fs^culty,  as  well  as  more  of  discipline  and  breadth ; — ^more 


working  force — more  spring — more  appliance — he  mtist,  before 
attempting  the  task  which  hig  eminent  powers  might  seem  to  im- 
pose upon  Jiim — he  must  have  mastered  the  despondency  of  his 
nature  : — he  mnst  have  known  how  to  entertain  h4>pe^  apart  from^ 
exdtemmt; — hope,  as  the  mind^s  moving  force  and  gnidc»     He  r 
must,  moreoverj  have  laid  aside  absolutely — he  must  have  handed' 
over  to  the  inferior  spirits  of  his  party  that  congeries  o£preposter-j 
ous  prejudicesj  in  the  midst  of  wluch,  as  if  stifled  and  cnoked,  he  J 
rather  gasped  than  breathed ; — struggled j  rather  than  moved  ! 

One  great  quality,  hawever,  and  a  true  mark  of  a  great  mind,  \ 
and  whichj  haxl  other  faculties  and  dispositions  been  congenial,  | 
would  have  fitted  him  for  office  as  a  master  of  his  times— as  ai 
leader  of  the  people;  and  better,  as  a  sen^ant  of  God,  discharg-^ 
ing  an  ai'duoua  function  ;  was  his  superiority  to  the  egotism,  the  ( 
petty  solicitude  about  literary  reputation,  the  small  ambition  of  ^ 
the  "  author/'    On  this  groundj  Foster  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
higher  than  Robert  Hali^  and  he  was,  ^ve  tliink,  more  capable  of  an 
act,  or  a  course  of  self-sacrifice  than  be.     If  the  alteniative  had 
even  been  distinctly  placed  before  Hall  of  throwing  the  imiverae 
overboard,  or  of  risking  liis  fame  as  an  accomplished  master  of 
sentences,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  liave  risked  it ;  ai>d  yet  not 
without  an  eftbrt;  whereas  Foster  would  have  done  so  with  little 
or  none.     Great,  not  merely  in  mind,  but  in  soul ;  yet  he  would 
have  been  greater  if  at  all  times  Kobert  Hall  could  have  forgotten  m 
"  Robert  Hall ;"  but  the  day  he  lived  in  ofterod  trying  tempta-^ 
tions  to  a  mind  such  as  his — a  mind  exi|uiKitely  sensible  of  the  very 
finest  qualities  of  style,  as  well  as  alive  to  the  grandest  conceptions. 
He  Uved  through  the  closing  years  of  the  era,  gone  probably  for*^ 
ever,  in  which  a  bright  fame  might  engage  much  of  men's  atten-  '■ 
ti6n.     The  era  of  genius  is  past ;  and  we  live  amid  things,  amid 
events,  amid  interests,  amid  masses,  and  in  the  midst  of  **  the 
public  welfare."     Thirty  and  forty  years  ago  personal  fame  w^as 
at  a  premium;  now,  it  is  at  a  discount  'M 

As  to  the  breadth  and  tlie  dejjth  of  his  soul,  as  to  his  sense  of  m 
the  urgency  of  whatever  touches  the  well-being  of  man,  as  to  his 
constitutional  mindfulness  of  eternity,  and  hia  "  conscience  to-  _ 
%vard  God,"  Foster  might  have  done  that  which  at  the  pi*esent  fl 
moment  is  so  much  needed  to  be  done.     He  was  personally 
capable  of  resohang  to  comjiromise  his  literary  status^  \£  by  doing 
so  he  might  have  woke  the  dull  oar  of  his  fellow  men,  and  have 
prevailed  with  them  to  listen  to  the   "  things  pertaining  to  their 
peace/'      He   might   have   dai^d  to  sound   neaven's   tmmpet, 
although  forecasting  the  probable  conse<^]uence — that  thelvearers 
of  nice  ears  would  severely  criticise  the  j>erformance»     It  was  not 
any  egotism  (vanity  ho  had  none)  that  would^  have  stood  in  his 
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^ay  in  attempting  the.  highest  and  most  perilous  taskis.  Had  ite; 
Xeen  possible  for  nim  to  banish  for  ever  &om.  his  .thoughta  the: 
irritating  recollection  of  tha,t  "  intolerable  nuisance  the  Establish- 
ed Ghu|^"  Poster  might  have  done  much  in  iawakening  men 
to  a  sense  of  their  indefeasible  relationship  to  eteri^^  ju$tioe^  and; 
to.  eternal  jaercy. 

Bnt.  John  Foster  is  gone  1     Has  his  soul)  his  deephe^i*,  his: 
self-forgetting  mind,  his  sorrpwftil  and  resentftilsense  of  whatever : 
bears  upon  the  weal  and,  woe  of  millions ;  h^  this  intensely-feel-'. 
ing  soul  been  breathed  into  any  ypunger  bosom  ?     Among  the 
men.pf  twenty-^three,  the  men  who  are  to  transact  the  affairsrof / 
the  coming  time,  are  there  any  who  may  be  capable  .of  the. 
OTeatest  services-^ambitious^  of  worldng-r-am.biti«a  apart ;  are 
there  ,any^  firm  in  reaspn  and  welj-disciplined,  caW  in  temper^  im* 
moveable  in  resolve,  and  sound  in  beli^,  who  would  form;  the  un** 
commniiic^kted purpose  of  labouring. to  rejejd  the. Christian  com- 
munity to  a  ^nse  of  great  truths,  a^d  to  ;bfing  to  beco*  upon  the 
mas^  ot  minds,  the  unabated  powera  of  the  Chnstian  Eev^afeion  ? 
Supposing  there  were  the  men  to  und^*take  such  a  work,  they 
must  remember  that  although  i;t>mu8t  be  carried  on  from  the  pulpit  * 
m  party, yety  as  the  world  is  now  constituted,  it  must  be  mainly  . 
th]\)ugh  the  press;  and.fo  to  carry  it  on  demapd3  years  ef  sedu- 
lous. pre]>aration  I  it  demai^ds,  at  the  least^  a  purpose  formed^  -and  ■ 
steadily  adhered  to,  through  that  seven  years  ^hich  rules  a  man'» 
d^tiny — ike  period  from  three-aud-twenty  to  thirty.    But  now  >■ 
if  one  should,  aspire  to  the  task  of  schooling  such  ^  mind,  one 
must  remember  that,  he  whom  one  has  in  id^  will  mot  be  thatu 
very  person^  unless  he  be  moved  from  within,  iinless  he  be  guided  : 
fromwithin,  unless  he  be  instinct  with  that  wisdom  which  never 
cin  be  conveyed,  as  a  lesson^  from  one.  mind  to  another. 

But  this  is  a  theme  too  special  and  peculiar  for  the  place  and 
occasion.     To  descend  for  a  moment  to  a  lower  ground,  we  must 
ask  leave  to  express  the  earnest  wish — a  wish  vividly  renewed 
by  our  consideration  of  Foster^s  course  and  temper — ^that,  in 
Schools  and  colleges  a  loftier  and  wider  feeling  than  seems  at 
present  to  pervade  many  of  such  places  were  cherished.    No- 
thing is  more  sickening  to  the  hopes  which  a  Christian  man  fondly 
entertains  for  the  coming  time,  tnan  to  find  young  bosoms — fresh 
^om  college,  heaving  with  sectarian  fervours ! — to  find  that  the 
^crid  ecclesiastical  temper  of  the  present  moment — this  narrow, 
l^uming  mood,  is  the  mood,  not  of  soured  seniors,  who  are  leaving 
^he  stage,  but  of  young  men !     With  perfect  patience  we  could 
^it  and  hear  grey  inquisitors  talking  about  "  our  Church,''  and 
ringing  changes  upon  the  old  "  no  salvation"  bells ;  but  it  is  no- 
t:hing  less  than  an  anguish  of  the  soul  to  listen  to  the  heartless. 


solemnities  of  Chtircli  or  sectarian  bigotry — fi*om 
John  Foster  left  \m  college  with  such  views  of  the! 
world  and  the  Church  as  were  given  him  there  and  f/i^w,  and! 
which  should  not  be  heavily  inculpated,  considered  in  relatione 
to  the  political  and  religious  state  of  things  in  England,  at  the] 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  more  than  fifty  years  ago.     But  h\ 
it  soj  that  these  fifty  years  have  done  so  little  for  us,  that  the  fear  J 
may  be  entertained  lest  another  John  Foster  may  even  now  be 
leaving  college — his  head  perturbed  with  notions  not  more  phi- 
losophically sound,  or  moi*e  becoming  a  Christian  teacherj  tnan 
were  those  held  to  be  untjuest  ion  able  truths  at  Bristolj  and  else- 
where, in  the  year  1792  ? 

Let  none  say  that  we  are  seizing  the  occasion  to  aim  a  ah  aft  j 
at  **  the  sects/*  or  at  "  radicalism, '     It  is  not  this  religious  coin-J 
munity,  or  that — it  is  not  this  political  doctrine,  or  that,  which] 
we  deprecate ;  but  it  is  tliat  vehemence  and  rancour,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  jDoHtical,  which  are  turning  men  aside,  every  where,  frtjni'j 
the  consideration  of  those  truths  which  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  I 
conscience,  which,  instead  of  irritating  the  temper,  tranquillize  it ;  j 
which  make  mim  far  more  sensitive  toward  his  own  delinquencies  J 
than  towanl  the  ecclesiastical  or  theological  faultiness  of  others;] 
which  sicken  men  of  the  habit  of  dealing  in  denunciations  ;  which 
make  them  tremble  for  themselves  at  the  thought  of  God*s  thun- 
derbolt,  rather  than  gra.sp  it  to  hurl  at  others.     The  diliUefli 
Christianisniy  the  advances  of  which  we  di*ead,  may  well  consist 
with  sectarian  fen^our ;  but  it  will  not  consist  with  a  deepened^ 
belief  of  the  GospeL     The  world  has,  in  past  times,  seen  Cuurch  j 
zeal,  and  Pantheism,  and  Polytheism,  enthroned  together  j  and] 
may  see  them  again  associated :  but  Tiot  if  Christianity  entire, ; 
lodges  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
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Art.  n. — 1 .  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents.  By 
John  Heneage  Jesse.    2  vols.    London,  1845. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745.  By  Mrs. 
Thomson.     3  vols.    London,  1845-6. 

3.  Memoir  of  Prince  Charles  Stitart,  commonly  called  the  Young 
Pretender  J  with  Notices  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745.  By  Charles 
Louis  Klose,  Esq.     2  vols.     London,  1845. 

Twenty  years  ago,  James  Hogg  published  the  lyrical  poetry 
of  the  Jacobites,  which  was  fast  receding  from  among  us,  as  each 
year  carried  off  another  and  another  of  the  stragglers  who  had 
been  out  in  the  '45.  He  did  service  to  literature  and  the  world, 
by  fixing  down,  for  ever  so  many  exquisite  lyrics,  which  consti- 
tute the  most  enduring  record  of  the  feeUngs  and  the  misfortunes 
of  the  extinct  party  who  composed  them.  With  the  natural 
leanings  of  an  editor  to  his  subject,  he  found  genius  in  every 
poem,  and  looked  at  Jacobitism  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
extinction  of  the  Stuarts  alone  prevented  the  authorities  from 
asking  an  interview  with  the  Shepherd,  on  the  application  of  the 
treason  laws.  But  though  the  arm  of  the  law  was  paralyzed,  the 
police  of  literature — the  critics — were  in  their  prime.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  pounced  upon  the  unhappy  author  and  his 
book,  and  dragged  before  a  court  of  Whig  jurisdiction  the  com- 
piler, who,  by  covert  hints,  and  often  by  direct  statement,  advo- 
cated the  exploded  doctrines  of  the  exiled  family,  and  thus 
blackened  the  memory  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  done  it  all.  Hogg 
is  termed  every  thing  but  a  man  of  sense ;  and  the  poetry  itself 
is  classed  among  the  fugitive  political  squibs,  which,  like  the 
ephemerides,  should  die  on  the  day  of  birtn. 

Times  are  changed,  indeed,  when  the  doctrines  which  Scott 
could  just  insinuate,  and  for  mildly  asserting  which  Hogg 
endured  martyrdom,  have  been  urged  in  four  octavo  volumes 
with  an  earnestness  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  though  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  were  yet  attainable.  We  had  thought 
that  Jacobitism  had  died  away,  even  arnid  the  scenes  which 
Cradled  it  into  youth,  and  saw  the  brief  triumphs  of  its  maturity. 
In  the  mixed  and  variegated  shades  of  modem  party,  we  had 
imagined  that  the  search  would  be  in  vain  for  the  principles  of 
our  Jacobite  fathers.  Their  gallant  achievements  and  their 
heroic  deaths  came  to  us  through  the  cold  medium  of  history,  or 
in  the  plaintive  melody  of  Jacobite  song.  Time  was  doing  its 
usual  duty  of  reducing  heroes  to  ordinary  proportions,  and  the 
romance  of  the  '45  ran  the  risk  of  an  eclipse.     Even  the  long 
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list  of  tennble  proscriptions  whicli  swept  over  a  ruined  partv^  ea 
tingiiisliiog  ancient  feinLlies,  and  changing  the  very  names  of  thJ 
districts  that  for  ages  had  belonged  to  tliein,  had  been  forgotten 
under  the  benimi  civilization  which  has  followed  the  consolidation 
of  the  throne  ot  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

The  end  of  Jacobitisni  appeared  to  be  approaching,  from  very 
want  of  an  object  tor  which  to  live.  After  a  flickering  life^  kej 
up  by  the  gennis  of  Scott,  it  hastened  to  its  exit,  and  ought  el 
this  to  have  disappeared  froni  the  stage  of  existing  polities 
stilly  however  J  exists  to  plague  us.  Though  not  as  an  aeti 
principle,  capable  of  practical  application^  by  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Stuarts,  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  speculativ< 
opinions,  which  tear  \m  bv  the  root  the  principles  of  constit 
I  tional  government,  ancl  of  a  whining  sentimentalrty  which  mis- 
leads the  judgnrent  by  arousing  the  sensibilities  of  the  heai 
The  calamities  of  the  wars  of  ambition  ai-e  eflaced  by  a  yeai' 
peace ;  thosef  of  the  wars  of  opinion,  political  or  religious,  ma] 
a  profoundcr  impression,  since  they  touch  at  the  core  the  pri 
ciples  on  which  society  is  based^  Accustomed,  therefore,  to  thi 
immortality  of  party — findings  not  in  the  glens  merely,  but  ii 
the  crowded  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  Covenanters  still  animat 
their  descendants,  and  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  the  pri 
ciples  of  English  dissent— it  were  strange  if  a  great  partj-  life 
the  Jacobites,  so  resolute  in  their  schemes^  so  generous  in  theii 
sacrifices,  so  ardent  in  their  devotion,  had  passed  away  withoi 
leaving  on  society  an  impression  of  their  existence. 

Be  it  from  conviction,  or  from  morbid  sentimental ity,  or  as 
bookselling  speculation,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mrs,  Thom- 
son and  Mr.  Jesse  with  two  books  filled  with  the  most  rampant 
Jacobitism.  This  would  be  pdeasant  reading  now,  were  it  not 
the  germinating  false  principles,  and  the  giving  assistance  to  a 
party  who  wish  to  roll  back  the  free  opinions  of  the  devolution. 
The  phantoms  of  hereditaiy  right  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
which  had  long  slept  quietly  in  their  gi^aves,  have  astonished  the 
world  by  the  tale  of  their  strange  resurrection.  Under  ^mother 
name,  every  doctrine  against  whicli  our  fathei's  protested,  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  which  the  Stuarts  fell,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  ehibftrate  eulogy.  Thus  the  def>arted  great  are  robbed 
of  their  reward,  and  sentimental  historians  and  Tractarian 
polemics  destroy,  by  distinctions  and  exceptions,  all  political 
morality  and  all  constitutional  freedom. 

Yet  the  three  works  which  have  just  a[»peared  on  the  history 
of  Jacobitism  are  an  agreeable  accession  to  our  literature,     Theyj 
give  the  history  of  the  empire  subse(:|ueiit  to  the  Revohition  ;  they 
do  it,  too,  in  the  form  the  most  engaging  and  instructive.  Memoir 
inci-ease  the  interest,  by  individualizing  the  narrative,  and  ceii- 
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tering  the  attention  on  a  single  object.  Painting  men  in  disha- 
bille— exhibiting  them  in  their  retirement — associating  us  with 
the  history  of  their  private  life,  in  those  moments  when  nature 
speaks — these  writings  create  an  interest  always  superior  to  that 
of  history,  which  hampers  itself  but  little  with  details,  and  ele- 
vates its  heroes  upon  a  pedestal.  We  see  the  past  more  fiilly 
than  was  ever  wished  by  the  men  whose  doings  constitute  public 
history — we  can  unravel  the  secret  motives  and  outrageous  pre- 
tensions of  an  age  divided  from  ours  by  a  hundred  years,  and  as 
each  rotten  reputation  is  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  this  mor^l 
Herculaneum,  we  find  many  an  illugion  vanishing  as  to  character 
and  actions. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  important  period  of  fifty-seven 
years,  fix)m  the  Revolution  to  the  last  Rebellion,  has  found  his- 
torians full  in  all  things,  in  the  three  writers  who  have  published 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites.  They  have  confined  themselves 
only  to  one  party,  whose  history,  however,  must  always  be  inter- 
esting to  Scotland  and  to  Scotsmen.  Commencing  with  the 
statesmen  of  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  we  have  a  continued 
biographical  narrative  to  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
'45.  In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished, 
we  have — ^barring  the  Jacobite  leaning — much  to  praise,  and  but 
little  to  condemn. 

Both  Mr.  Jesse  and  Mrs.  Thomson  have  the  merit  of  adding, 
from  unpublished  papers,  something  new  to  what  is  already 
known.  That  which  is  old  they  have  placed  in  an  intelligible 
garb,  and  dragged  considerable  information  from  the  obscurity 
of  volumes  which  the  world  had  forgotten.  But,  while  Mr.  Jesse 
displays  great  industry,  he  has  little  discrimination.  .AH  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  he  has  given  us — truth,  falsehood, 
exaggeration,  nonsense — compiled,  with  great  fidelity,  from  qvqtst 
source  accessible  to  investigation  and  industry.  With  the  indif- 
ference of  a  practised  writer,  he  is  not  ambitious  of  originality. 
Provided  the  book  is  made,  it  matters  not  to  whom  belongs  the 
merit  of  the  writing ;  and  accordingly,  every  third  page  is  a 
quotation  of  the  interesting  passages  in  all  the  pamphlets,  his- 
tories, and  memoirs  which  have  enlightened  the  world  on  the 
History  of  Jacobitism.  By  using  his  scissors,  rather  than  his 
head,  Mr.  Jesse  has  furnished  us  with  a  better  book  than  a 
stricter  attention  to  originality,  or  a  higher  intellectual  activity, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  us.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  the  preference  bestowed  on  his  quotations,  he  has  not 
laboured  at  all  times  for  the  honour  of  his  sagacity,  and  has  in- 
serted much  to  increase  the  volume  rather  than  the  interest.  In 
regard  to  what  is  original,  we  might  have  had  a  more  distinct  nar- 
rative of  those  minutice  that  illustrate  personal  character,  national 
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mannersj  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  tlie  time.  Much  o: 
the  general  speculation — in  high  Canihyses  vein — not  very  con- 
sistent or  jjrofoundj  mii^ht,  with  advantage,  have  been  supplantei 
hy  a  few  of  those  numerous  anecdotes  wliicli  escaped  the  indnst 
of  Forbes,  Scott,  and  Clmuihers,  and  wliichj  though  still  circn* 
latin g  in  society,  arc  iast  dropping  into  oblivion.  The  Jacobitisi 
of  the  volumes  is^  momover,  evidently  not  native  hercj  an<l 
the  manner  born*  It  has,  with  him,  only  the  apjiearance  of  bein^ 
the  medium  for  line 'writings  like  those  old  airs  that  musiciai 
take,  in  order  to  produce  nj)on  them  a  thousand  new  variational 

Yet,  after  all^  Mr.  Jesse's  hool^  is  interesting  and  instructiv 
The  greater  part  is  occupied  with  the  histor}"  of  Prince  Charles 
There  is  also  a  full  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  old  Chevalier,  the  fatli 
of  the  Prince,  more  complete  and  accurate  than  any  other  we  know 
of  in  the  English  langiuige*     Add  to  these  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Countess  of  Albany^  tlic  wife  of  Prince  Charles— of  the  Carclinal 
York,  his  brother,  the  last  and  best  of  the  Stuart  line  since  tin 
days  of  James  the  First — of  the  gallant  old  Balmerino — of  tin 
lEtu'ls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Croniartie^ — of  Lord  George  Mnrra 
and  the  celebrated  Flora  M'Donald. 

Mr.  Klose's  book  is  one  with  greater  pretensions  to  original  itji 
and  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  young  Cheva- 
her,  with  a  prefatory  sketch  of  the  chai*acter  of  the  Stuart  reigns, 
Mi\  KlosCj  though  a  foreigner,  has  fallen  into  few  of  the  blun-, 
ders  which  might  have  been  excusable  in  him,  when  treating 
the  antique  history  of  another  land.  He  brings  to  his  task  all 
foreigner's  impartiahty,  with  few  of  a  foreigner's  prejudices,  H 
he  referred  more  to  his  authority,  and  told  the  sources  of  his 
knowledcfe,  w^e  would  have  had  greater  confidence  in  his  narra- 
tive, and  given  a  more  implicit  respect  to  his  speculative  opinions. 
These  in  general  are  just,  liberal,  and  philosophic  ;  and  while  thi 
romance  of  histoiy  is  not  lost  by  prosaic  dulnessjthe  writer  nevei 
rides  the  pegasus  of  imagination,  to  excite  a  "  thrilling'*  interest, 
by  a  burst  of  forced  and  metaphorical  conceits. 

Mi's,    Thomson's    work   is   one  which    has  ngreeably  disap- 
pointed us.     It  is  a  genuine  book,  a  httle  too  pompous  and 
ambitious  in   its   style   for  memoirs,  yet  written  with  an   eai 
nest  honesty  of  feeling,  that  goes  far  to  palliate  its  errors  of  opi^ 
nion.   We  began  to  read  it,  in  a  spirit  of  hopeless  resignation,  d 
termined  honestly  to  discharge  the  task   of  only  judging  it  o; 
trial.     We  anticipated  that  it  would  have  been  a  production 
the  same  school,  as  that  of  all  the  lady  waiters  on  Scottish  history, 
— feeble  in  statement,  erroneous  in  its  facts,  sickly  in  its  thought 
but  above  and  beyond  all,  with  an  intolerable  mouthing  of  the  mosi 
maudlin  sentiment.     We  have  fonnd   it,  however,  a  book,  witi 
regard  to  facts,  carefully  compiled, — drawn  not  merely  from  th* 
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ready  sources  patent  to  all,  but  from  the  secrecy  of  ancient  ca- 
binets, in  which  was  entombed  a  large  collection  of  interesting 
correspondence,  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  the 
world.  We  see  that  this  lady  has  spent  a  large  portion  of 
her  time  in  the  study  of  the  books  containing  the  history 
of  the  events  of  which  she  treats ;  she  cites  them  as  one  who 
loves  them  and  knows  them  well ;  she  borrows  from  them  a 
crowd  of  piquant  passages  and  interesting  anecdotes,  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  forgotten  sources.  Freshness  and  animation  reign 
throughout ;  and  in  the  passages  most  Jacobitical  in  their  ten- 
dency, the  good  nature,  good  spirit,  and  agreeable  writing  silence 
rebuke.  She  has  never  allowed  what  she  terms  "  a  leaning  for 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  Stuarts"  to  pervert  the  impartiality 
of  history.  Neither  do  we  meet  with  any  cruel  outrages  upon 
logic,  or  any  perversion  of  those  great  principles  on  which  rests 
the  column  of  British  freedom,  erected  with  such  painftd  effort, 
and  guarded  with  such  unsleeping  zeal. 

The  work  has  evidently  been  revised  by  persons  capable  of 
saving  the  writer  from  mistakes.  When  we  find  a  lady  versant 
in  the  technical  jargon  of  the  Scottish  law,  and  rivalling  Bailie 
Macwheeble  himself  in  the  correct  description  of  "  fee  and  life- 
rent," and  of  all  the  mysteries  of  "  dispositions  of  lands,  heritages, 
tenements,  annual  rents,  together  with  the  goods,  jewels,  gear, 
utensils,  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  nolt,  com,  and  others  pertaining 
and  belonging  to,"  &c.  &c.  (vol.  ii.  p.  301,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  180-6,) 
we  are  scarcely  in  error  in  supposing  that  some  modem  bailie 
has  given  the  aid  of  his  inspiration  to  the  history.  There  are, 
however,  some  errors  in  regard  to  localities  that  might  have  been 
avoided,  by  a  judicious  employment  of  any  bailie  who,  (according 
to  Mrs,  Malaprop,)  by  being  "  instructed  in  geometry,  might 
know  something  of  the  contagious  countries."  Thus  we  have 
the  village  of  Logierait,  near  Dunkeld,  transmuted  into  Logaret, 
(vol.  i.  p.  87.)  The  house  of  Stewart  of  Gairntully,  is  changed 
into  "  the  house  of  Stewart  of  Granduily^^  (vol.  i.  p.  155,)  which 
might  be  confounded  with  Stewart  of  Grandtully — -a  different 
family.  The  river  Earn  becomes  Eru^  (vol.  i.  p.  181,)  and  the 
Trosachs  are  transmuted  into  Trosa^hs^  (vol.  ii.  p.  156.)  Many 
other  blunders  of  the  same  kind, — some  typographical  and  others 
editorial, — we  do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon  in  regard  to  a  work 
which  possesses  so  many  recommendations. 

Mrs.  Thomson,  by  not  giving  a  history  of  Prince  Charles,  has 
ample  space  for  separate  memoirs  of  the  subordinates.  Her  first 
volume  contains  an  admirable  biography  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in 
which  we  are  carried  back  to  the  old  I^arliament  of  Scotland,  and 
enlightened  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  Kebellion  of  the  '15.  We  have  also  a  memoir  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  closed  his  short  career,  amid 
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universal  syiiipatliVj  on  the  scaffold  ;  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair, 
whose  opposition  to  Mar  and  graphic  histon^  of  the  insun'ectioo/ 
have  saved  his  memory  from  the  obhvioTi  that  his  iiiJ^ignificanc 
otherwise  wouki  have  ensured  liiin;  and^  finally,  of  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  tlie  most  patriotic^  disinterestedj  and  bravest  Jacobite 
them  all.     The  seconil  Vi>hmie  commences  with  the  biography 
the  Earl  of  Nitbsdale;  who  was  saved  from  the  scaffold  by  tb 
heroic  intrepiditj'  of  his  wife ;  of  Viscount  Kenmui^ej  and  th* 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine ;  of  Sir  Jolm  Maclean,  an  illustrious 
obscurej  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  little  and  cares  less^  an 
of  whom  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said^  may  be  summed  up  b_ 
sayingj  that  he  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Claverhouse^  and  w 
out  in  the  '15-     The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is^  howei^er,  oc- 
cupied w^ith  two  names  with  whicli  Scotland  once  rang  fi^om  sid 
to  side — Rob  Roy  and  Fraser  of  Lovat.     The  fbruier,  thongi 
at  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir,  could  scarcely  be  enrolled  amon_ 
the  Jacobites.     At  the  same  time,  we  like  to  read  his  history^ 
though  it  might  have  been  told  with  somewhat  lens  of  the  tone  of 
a  sermon  on  human  frailty.     (Jf  the  Hie  of  Lovat,  we  can  on  I 
say  that  it  gives  a  good  Ijut  rather  stilted  and  grand iloquen 
poiirait  of  that  extraordinary  being,  who,  with  all   the  vicei  ^ 
of  human  nature,  could  simulate  virtue  so  admirably,  that  he'" 
sometimes  convinced  himself  that  it  was  real.     Of  this  incom- 
parable rascnl,  we  meet  with  a  new  incident  somewhat  pecu- 
lim\     It  appears  tliat,  besides  being  an  outlaw^,  prison-breaker, 
and  perpetrator  of  every  crimcj  including  rajDC,  perjury,  fissa; 
si!iation,    arson,    ti-eason,   he   was   guilty   of  ratlier   suceessfii 
hy])ocrisy.     He  took  holy  orders  when  he  fomid  time  hangin^ 
on  bis  hands  in  France,  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  attracted  vast' 
crowds  to  the  evangelical  sermons  of  the  Cur6  of  St,  Omer !     Of 
the  thii^d  volume,  we  need  only  mention,  tliat  it  contains  a  ver 
fidl  memoir  of  Lord  George  Murray — oi'  Flora  M 'Donald — of  th 
Earl  of  Kihnarnock— ol  the  Duke  of  Perth,   and   of  Charl 
Kadclifte,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Denventwater. 

The  most  defective  passages  in  these  three  books  are  the  his- 
torj  of  paiiy.  While  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  persons,  we  have  h"ttle  or  nothing  of  the  doings  of 
those  gi^eat  parties  that  dii^dded  the  empire.  While  we  have 
faithful  narrative  of  the  antics  of  the  puppets,  we  are  told  nothins 
of  the  peo]>le  who  pulled  the  strings.  The  mode  in  which  th 
Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  days  of  WilHani  and  Anne  conducted 
themselves,  relative  to  the  exiled  princes,  constitute  by  far  th 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Jacobitism.  They  ex 
hibit  a  series  or  intrigues  without  examjde  in  profligacy,  unpar^ 
alleled  in  blunders.  The  battles  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  sena: 
rise  in  interest  above  Sheriffinuir  or  Cullodcn.  It  was  in  th 
Cabinet  alone  that  the  danger  of  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
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ment  was  ever  imminent,  and  it  was  by  the  doings  there  that 
the  Stuarts  had  ever  a  chance  of  a  second  restoration. 

On  this  subject  all  our  three  historians  are  either  erroneous  or 
mute ;  and  we  regret  to  add,  that  Mrs.  Thomson  is  the  greatest 
offender  of  the  three.  We  are  surprised  that  she  has  omitted  a 
history  of  the  Jacobite  intrigues  in  the  days  of  William,  and  of 
the  policy  of  that  sagacious  monarch.  Of  the  still  more  inter- 
esting events  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  little  is  told,  and  that  errone- 
ously. Parties  are  confounded  ;  and  the  crimes  of  the  Tories  are 
mercilessly  laid  upon  the  Whigs.  Yet  unless  there  be  a  correct 
and  even  minute  account  of  the  intrigues  at  Court,  the  first  re- 
bellion, in  its  origin,  is  absolutely  unintelligible  ;  and  the  second, 
in  its  apparent  imprudence,  criminal  and  dishonest.  The  first  was 
the  result  of  passion,  a  start  of  phrensy,  on  the  part  of  the  baffled 
intriguers  of  the  last  ministry  of  Anne.  The  second,  where  the 
cloak  required  to  be  made  after  it  began  to  rain — ^where  an  in- 
surrection was  raised  without  a  regiment  organized,  can  only  be 
redeemed  from  being  a  crime,  as  great  in  morals  as  in  law,  by  the 
state  of  parties  at  the  '45.  To  tell  that  Charles  raised  his  standard 
at  Glennnlas — gained  the  battles  of  Preston  and  of  Falkirk — ^was 
routed  at  CuUoden — ^hunted  in  the  Hebrides,  and  finally  escaped, 
is  to  tell  us  half  the  story,  upon  which  no  judgment  can  be- 
pronounced  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Chevalier.  The 
same  difficulty  surrounds  us  here,  that  fetters  the  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  Mary.  Compassion  for  misfor- 
tune perverts  the  tnith  of  history.  It  represents  the  victims  of 
their  own  excesses  as  abandoned  to  party  fury,  instead  of  being 
condemned  by  all  the  majesty  of  national  justice.  Thus  the  men 
who  wanted  an  excuse  to  be^n  the  tragedy  of  their  country, 
appear  as  martyrs  by  the  heroism  of  their  death.  Our  only  re- 
source is  in  what  Mr.  Klose  alone  has  attempted.  Before  we 
can  strike  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  the  history  of  the 
Stuarts,  we  must  recall  the  story  of  their  expulsion — the  succes- 
sion of  abuses — of  obstinate  and  enormous  error — of  fatal  folly, 
by  which  a  family,  delivered  to  all  the  elements  of  decay,  marched 
rapidly  to  its  ruin.  We  had  a  long  experience  of  its  incapacity. 
By  that  light  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  to  its  level,  a  romantic 
story,  which,  by  exhibitions  of  courage  and  generosity,  would 
otherwise  ennoble  human  infirmity,  dignify  the  nature  of  vice, 
and  make  ambition  virtue. 

The  two  prominent  characters  in  the  volumes  under  considera- 
tion, are  the  old  Chevalier  the  son  of  James  the  Second,  and 
Prince  Charles  himself.  They  are  interesting  contrasts;  the 
gloomy,  desponding,  unambitious  father, — the  sanguine,  gay, 
light-hearted,  and  enthusiastic  son.  Both  were  engaged  in  un- 
successful rebellions,  and  have  thus  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
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comparing  theii'  capacities — both  were  the  victims  of  domineering 
necessities,  enabling  us  to  contnist  their  powers  of  endurance, 
and  their  philosophy.    Where,  agidrist  hopCj  tlie  son  struggled  so 
nobly,  and  with  his  rugged  moinitaineers  advanced  within  three  J 
days'  inarch  of  London,  we  are  often  driven  to  suppositions  as  to] 
the  fate  of  the  empn*e  had  Charles  been  the  leader  in  the  '15  j| 
a  better  account  would^  at  least,  have  been  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  force  of  cliaractei"  would  have^ 
obtained  its  accustomed  pre-eminence,  and  the  penalties  of  trea- 
son would  not  have  been  uicurred  witliout  a  provueation  ecjualJ 
to  the  punishment* 

Of  the  causes  of  the  first  rebellion  we  shall  afterwards  have 
something  to  say.  The  immediate  agent  wlio  took  tlie  manage 
tnent  wbicli  produced  the  ruin,  was  one  of  those  restless  men  J 
unfit  for  a  leader^  and  miwilling  to  bo  a  subordimite.  The  EarU 
of  Alar  was  one  of  the  adventurers  of  the  perioil,  whose  estateaj 
had  sutiercd  a  f|uiek  ] process  of  decay  under  the  forfeitures  of  the" 
civil  wars.  He  had  entered  life  with  a  determination  to  retrieve 
his  position,  iF  it  were  possible^  by  honour, — if  not,  by  any  means 
consistent  witli  safety.  It  embarrasses  Instorians  now  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  that  extensive  influence  exercised  by  this  intriguer 
in  tlie  nor  til.  Ambitious  mediocrity,  insatiable  vanity,  a  su- 
blime genius  in  a  coterie,  an  nssum|>tion  of  skill  in  all  things, 
w^ere  his  princijial  characteiistics,  while  selfishness  and  expediency 
w^ere  his  princi|des  of  action*  After  some  rather  dishonourable 
trimming,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and  partook  of 
their  disgrace*  Like  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  he  made  an  ut- 
tempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  German  sovereign,  and 
forwarded  to  him  a  letter,  which,  for  fulsome  adulation,  was  too 
strong  even  for  the  German  a[j]ietite  of  George  the  First, — **  I 
beg  leave  by  this  to  kiss  your  majesty's  hand,  and  congratulate 
your  happy  accession  to  the  throne/'  The  vile  calumnies  of 
slanderers  had  aspersed  his  character,  he  said ;  wicked  insinua- 
tions were  made  against  his  loyalty.  His  own  services  to  his 
country,  his  share  in  promoting  tlie  union  of  the  crowns,  and  the 
consequent  imposition  upon  Scotland  of  the  act  of  settlement^ 
which  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  never  passed, — his  exertions 
in  baffling  intrigues  adverse  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  in  the 
days  of  Anne,  with  lavish  promises  of  his  determination  to  secme 
it  now,  were  topics  on  which  he  dilated  only  a  few  months  prio^M 
to  the  celebrated  hunting  match  at  Braemar,  at  which  he  unfurle<^| 
the  flag  of  the  Stuarts.     (Mrs.  Thomson,  i,  p,  5L) 

Not  contented  with  this,  he  exerted  his  great  influence  with 
the  Scottish  chiefs,  to  procure  an  adthess  of  congratulation  to  the 
new  monarch  on  his  accession.  This  address  was  signed  by  heads 
of  the  clans,  who  subsequently  became  parties  in  his  rebellion. 
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But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  German  Elector,  in  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  a  great  empire,  was  only  a  German  Elector 
still.  His  views  were  early  bounded  by  the  confines  of  his  petty 
principality,  and  he  could  never  realize  an  estimate  of  the  nation 
whom  necessity  had  compelled  to  call  him  to  be  their  chief. 
England  was  too  big  for  him ;  and  his  politics  were  based  upon 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  education.  To  the  throne  he  carried 
all  the  petty  resentments  of  a  schoolboy,  and,  in  their  gratifica- 
tion, forgot  the  prudence  becoming  a  monarch  whose  power 
rested  upon  the  quicksands  of  a  disputed  succession.  To  have 
secured  the  attachment  of  Mar,  would  have  only  cost  the  easy  gift 
of  some  bauble  honour,  or  lucrative  appointment.  To  have  done 
so,  would  have  been  to  extinguish  in  its  origin  any  chance  of  im- 
mediate insurrection. 

All  hopes  of  honourable  or  dishonourable  ambition  being  thus 
cut  off — all  excuses  for  allegiance  being  crushed  by  threats  of 
impeachment  and  attainder  for  past  misconduct — all  the  heredi- 
tary feelings  of  his  family  to  the  Stuart  race,  being  strengthened 
by  all  manner  of  insults  to  himself; — disappointed  ambition — 
baffled  hopes — safety — ^false  honour — all  concurred  to  one  object ; 
and  the  famous  Brasmar  hunting-match  was  held.  Here,  the  Earl 
invited  all  the  chiefs  of  influence  whom  hereditary  principles  had 
made  Jacobite,  and  whom  reverse,  with  all  its  dread  apparatus  of 
punishment,  had  not  yet  made  prudent.  Scott  has  well  sketched 
the  scene  in  Waverley,  though  he  has  placed  it  at  a  later  date. 
Never  was  there  a  gathering  in  Scotland  for  such  an  object, 
which  displayed  a  greater  array  of  ancient  names.  The  hunting 
was  changed  into  a  council  of  war,  opened  by  the  Earl  with  a 
long  harangue,  apologetic  of  his  past  tergiversation,  and  energetic 
with  the  promise  of  future  resolution.  Assurances  of  a  general 
rising  in  England,  and  of  aid  from  France,  mingled  with  appeals 
to  those  national  feelings  so  powerful  with  such  an  audience,  car- 
ried away  at  the  last  all  the  suggestions  of  prudence ;  and  the 
whole  assembly  committed  themselves  by  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Stuarts. 

The  cause,  at  this  juncture,  had  much  of  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess. A  party  unbroken  in  spirit  by  defeat;  resolute,  active, 
united ;  an  unpopular  foreigner  on  the  throne,  estranging  the  af- 
fections of  the  ancient  nobinty  of  England  by  crowding  his  court 
with  the  obscure  officials  of  his  petty  principality,  wriggling 
themselves  into  the  government  of  a  nation  of  whose  very  lan- 
guage they  were  ignorant,  and  stilting  themselves  into  greatness, 
by  measures  which  compromised  the  security  of  their  master  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  ; — discontent  universal ;  the  Tory  chiefs  con- 
stituting the  ministry  of  Anne  pursued  with  forfeiture,  and 
threatened  with  death  ;  the  absence  of  any  statesman  of  capacity 
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to  direct  with  energy  the  defence  of  Government ;  tire  abundan 
supply  of  lixnds  in  the  hands  uf  Mar  ;  these  weixj  advantages  which 
in  abler  hands  wouhl  luive  sent  the  Hanoverian  P]leetor  to  leam 
the  philosophy  of  patience  in  his  liereditary  dominions 

But  no  Chiverhouse  with  ruthless  encr^iQ',  no  Montrose  with 
his  ra)nd  nioverneuts  was  tlierej  to  give  liie  to  a  party  who  only 
wanted  a  leader.  Now  when  they  had  all  the  materiel  of  war, 
tliey  wanttnl  the  «:^allant  yonthj  who^  in  the  '45y  often  reduced  to 
\m  last  gnineaj  was  ohliged  to  carve  Jiis  way  to  a  throne  with 
tliree  thoosand  mountaineei^  armed  with  scythes.  But  the 
snpple  courtier  could  neither  coiumand  the  i-espect  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  his  wisdom,  or  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  his  mili- 
tary skdlj  wdiicli  he  began  to  ac{|nire  when  circumstances  elevated 
him  to  command.  Tliroughont  all  Scotland^  however^  to  the 
north  of  the  Forth,  the  flame  of  rebellion  spread  with  amazing 
speedj  and  the  incompetent  commander  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  well  snj^plicd  army  often  thousand  men. 

Had  Charles  Edward  been  so  equipped  in  the  *45,  the  retreat 
from  Derby  might  have  been  changed  into  a  \nctorious  march 
on  London.  But  the  leaders  of  the  rising  in  '15,  knew  better 
how  to  WTite  gloomy  lettera  of  anticipated  disasterj  than  to  gain 
victories  or  animate  soldiers  w  itfi  their  ])rospect,  Eveiy  scheme 
was  discussed  with  the  verbosity  of  dipdomatists  negociating  a 
treaty;  andy  in  general,  the  tide  had j}assed  before  they  had  re- 
solved to  unloose  their  moorings.  The  impatient  Highlanders, 
instead  of  an  immediate  onslaught,  were  tm^ned  for  a  long  period 
into  Perthj  to  sow,  in  inglorious  inactivity,  the  seeds  of  vexation 
and  disappointment.  The  capacity  of  Mar  for  the  leadership, 
may  be  judged  of  by  two  extracts  from  his  letters, — the  one  ex- 
liibitiug  the  trifling  society  be  resorted  to,  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
bellion, and  the  other  the  cliildisli  impertinence  he  indulged  in, 
w^hen  charged  with  such  momentous  responsibilities. 

He  was  very  fond  of  the  praises  of  women  ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  smfeit : — 

''  The  only  inconvenience  I  had  by  Kate  Bruce  lodging  in  the  same 
house  with  me  wns,  it  brought  in  too  many  women  upon  me,  and  some 
of  these  brought  in  others,  and  to  this  minute  1  cannot  with  discretion 
get  quit  of  them." — {Thomson^  i.  p.  1 83.) 

Having  the  pen  of  a  ready  wTiter,  he  threw  off  an  ahnn  dance 
of  rebel  piroclamations  at  Perth ;  and  he  chuckles  heartily  at  the 
factj  that  **  besydcs  other  dispersings,  I  did  yesterday  ciiusc  putt 
in  fiftein  copies  of  it  in  the  Lords  of  Sesnofts  Boxes.^ — {Uiam" 
soHj  L,  p>  183.) 

The  old  Chevalier  landed  in  Scotland  when  all  necessity  for 
his  presence  had  passed — when  dissensions  had  destroyed  all 
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unity  of  action — and  cowardice  had  consummated  the  ruin  which 
incapacity  had  made  sure.  The  Chevalier  himself  was  but 
litde  calculated  to  exhilarate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  rebels. 
From  the  moment  of  his  landing  to  his  speedy  flight,  he  never 
ceased  to  use  his  handkerchief  to  dry  the  mcessant  torrent  of  his^ 
tears.  His  whole  conduct  in  Scotland  reminds  one  of  the  blub- 
bering of  a  child.  At  the  first  interview  wdth  his  followers,  he 
addressed  them  in  the  following  style  of  lachrymose  rebuke : — 

"  He  had  come  among  them,  he  said,  merely  that  those  who  were 
backward  in  discharging  their  own  duty,  might  find  no  pretext  for 
their  conduct  in  his  own  absence.  For  myself,  it  is  no  new  thing  for 
me  to  be  unfortunate,  since  my  whole  life  from  my  cradle  has  been  a 
constant  series  of  misfortune ;  and  I  am  prepared,  if  it  so  pleases  God, 
to  suffer  the  extent  of  the  threats  which  my  enemies  throw  out  against 
me." — {Jesse^  i.,  p.  54.) 

The  effect  of  this  mode  of  speech,  and  the  appearance  of  the. 
man  himself,  have  been  graphically  described  in  a  work  supposed, 
to  be  written  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  was  in  Mar's  camp, 
a  continual  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  commander. 

"  The  Chevalier  had  a  speech  grave,  and  not  very  clearly  expres- 
sive of  his  thoughts,  nor  over  much  to  the  purpose  ;  his  words  were 
few,  and  his  behaviour  and  temper  seemed  always  composed.  Neither 
can  I  say  I  ever  saw  him  smile.  If  he  was  disappointed  in  us,  we 
were  tenfold  more  so  in  him — ^we  saw  nothing  in  him  that  looked 
like  spirit.  He  never  appeared  with  cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  ani- 
mate us ;  our  men  began  to  despise  him ;  some  asked  if  he  could  speak. 
I  am  sure  the  figure  he  made  dejected  us ;  and  had  he  sent  us  5000 
men  of  good  troops,  and  never  himself  come,  we  had  done  other  things 
than  we  have  done." — Spottiswoode  Miscellanies, 

His  conduct  was  as  disheartening  as  his  appearance  and 
his  words,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  fate  that  awaited  us  in  the 
successful  issue  of  his  enterprise.  While  at  Scone,  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  Perth,  he  would  not  allow  a  Protestant  even  to 
say  grace  before  him — ostentatiously  retaining  a  confessor  to 
repeat  the  paternosters  and  ave-marias.  Notwithstanding  all 
Lord  Mar's  anxiety,  too,  in  collecting  the  necessary  ribbons,  and 
"  making  a  crown,  in  pieces,  at  Edinburgh,  and  bringing  it  over 
here,"  he  deferred  the  important  mmnmerv  of  his  coronation,  as 
he  could  not  take  the  usual  coronation  oath.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  flight  of  the  Jacobite  army  from  Perth,  we  find  this  able 
commander  busying  himself  in  getting  toffether,  "  a  collection  of 
all  papers  relating  to  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  the  First 
and  Second,"  with  the  view  of  not  committing  any  \aolation  of 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  in  the  important  ceremonial  for  the  Che- 
valier. 


taiice  of  Argyle,  spread  consternation 
among  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  force,  wbilo  tbe  Highbinders, 
chafing  nnder  an  inactivity  bo  foreign  to  tbcir  ebaractery  iriisisterl 
on  being  led  to  iiinnediate  action*  A  retixsat  was  ordered — tbe 
ClievaJier  shedding  tears  over  the  miseries  of  his  position,  and 
whiningj  as  usual,  against  the  men  who  had  risked  their  all  for 
him.  '*■  Instead  of  Bringing  him  a  crown/'  lie  groaned,  '*  they 
had  brought  him  to  his  grave."  The  indignant  Highlanders 
were  dragged  along  the  coast  sullen  and  dejected.  They  were 
at  last  deserted  hy  tbe  Chevalier,  Mnv,  and  the  instigators  of  the 
rebellion,  who  took  shipping  for  France,  leaving  the  miserable 
dupes  of  tlieir  incapacity  to  a  universal  mtlitary  execution,  which 
crushed  the  impotent  resistance  of  undisci]>lined  despair. 

The  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  the  horrors  of  their  execution, 
had  less  effect  in  laying  Jaeobitism  in  ruins,  than  the  apjjeai- 
ance,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  old  Chevalier.  All  enthu- 
siasm vanished — all  the  lofty  ideas  of  tlie  ehivab^ous  valour  an- 
nounced as  one  of  his  characteristics,  were  chased  away  by  the 
miserable  reality ; — all  tbe  Tory  anticipations  of  Ids  complying 
spirit  in  religion  were  disappointed.  They  had  licked  the  dust 
in  vain.  They  had,  to  no  pnmose,  thrown  themselves  into  tbe 
hopeless  struggle  of  determined  loyalty,  against  the  settled  ])0wer 
of  an  usm*pcr.  On  their  country  they  had  brought  tbe  devas- 
tations of  a  civil  war ;  on  themselves  they  had  dragged  a  retri- 
bution either  in  tlieir  victor}^  or  their  defeat.  Tbe  nature  of  the 
latter  was  exemplified  by  the  event;  the  former  could  be  cor- 
rectly guessed,  when  they  found  in  their  future  king,  a  weak, 
impracticable  man,  who  would  yield  nothing — concede  no  jioint 
to  civilization  and  established  freedom,  whose  counsellors  were 
Jesuits,  and  to  whose  favour  tbe  surest  passport  was  his  con- 
fessor. 

On  bis  return  to  France,  his  first  act  was  nearly  as  foolish  as 
his  conduct  in  ScotlaiuL  lie  dismissed  from  his  service  the  only 
Eugbsbuian  who  could  conduct  it-,  and  give  his  cause  respecta- 
bility. Bolingbroke  hud  subnutted  to  the  degradation  of  being 
appointed  "  Secretary  of  Stiite ''  to  a  monarch  wlm  could  not 
obtaiii  the  means  of  life  but  from  elceniosynaiT  aid.  He  had 
wdth  his  usual  ski!!,  negociated  with  the  court  of  France  for  the 
effective  assistance  of  all  its  power.  He  was  in  constant  coniniu- 
nication  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  wlien  that  commander  was  lead- 
ing his  victims  on  to  ruin.  Yet  the  first  act  of  the  Chevalier  on  his 
return  %vas  his  written  dismissal  on  a  miserable  scrap  of  paper, 
from  "  all  bis  honours  and  emoluments !"  ^^  The  kingly  liemic 
style/'  says  BolJugbroke  in  his  noted  letter  to  Wyndham,  "  of) 
the  paper  w^as,  that  he  bad  no  farther  occasion  for  my  services, 
accompanied  by  an  order  to  deliver  up  all  the  jjapers  in  my  office 
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to  Ormond,  all  which  might  have  been  contained  in  a  moderate- 
sized  letter  case."  Horace  Walpole,  describing  the  feeling  of 
Paris,  also  tells  us  the  cause  of  Bolingbroke's  disgrace.  "  They 
use  poor  Harry  most  unmercifully,  and  call  him  knave  and  trai- 
tor: and  God  knows  what.  I  believe  all  poor  Harry's  fault 
was,  that  he  could  not  play  his  part  with  a  grave  enough  face ; 
he  could  not  help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings  and 
queens." 

The  consequence  was  immediately  visible  in  the  conduct  of 
the  English  Tories.  Although  the  letter  to  Wyndham  was  not 
published  at  this  period,  yet  that  it  was  printed  and  circulated  we 
can  have  no  doubt.  There  are  some  passages  in  this  letter  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Denounced  as  a  traitor,  he  throws 
back  with  insulting  sarcasm,  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  a  man 
who  knew  his  accusers.  He  did  worse  than  this,  oy  pounding 
in  the  crucible  of  a  dry  logic  which  he  seldom  used,  the  doc- 
trines of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  which  consti- 
tuted the  Stuart  creed.  These  doctrines,  hitherto  kept  in 
abeyance,  were  now  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  mankind,  with 
every  bitter  personality  necessary  to  the  enlivening  a  political 
disquisition. 

The  most  amazing  effect  was  produced  by  this  manifesto  of 
the  exiled  Tory  chief.  The  Chevalier's  ingratitude  to  Boling- 
broke  wiped  out  the  sin  of  George  the  First  in  regard  to  his  at- 
tainder ;  the  natural  weakness  of  understanding  which  the  Che- 
valier inherited,  held  out  no  encouraging  prospect  in  success,  and 
the  mixture  of  gross  licentiousness  with  fanatical  observance  of 
the  punctilios  of  his  religion,  displayed  a  character  not  of  a  kind 
to  invite  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  a  Protestant  empire.  The 
more  minute  accounts  which  daily  arrived  of  the  cnaracter  of 
the  man,  and  of  his  priestly  counsellors,  completed  the  disgust 
which  the  sarcasms  of  Bolingbroke  had  excited,  and  Iq^  the  To- 
ries to  the  conclusion,  that  the  worst  lot  for  themselves  as  for 
their  country,  would  be  the  restoration  of  such  a  king. 

This  was  not  the  last  attempt  at  the  overthrow  of  tne  German 
sovereigns,  prior  to  the  memorable  '45.  Wherever  Great  Bri- 
tain had  a  quarrel,  the  emissaries  of  the  Chevalier  appeared  to 
hatch  it  into  life,  and  excite  compassion  by  an  exhibition  of  his 
sores.  The  iron-headed  Swede,  Charles  XH,,  enraged  at  the 
conduct  of  George  the  First,  had  determined,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  troops,  to  make  a  descent  on  England.  A  cannon-shot 
stopped  the  career  of  the  royal  madman,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Chevalier  now  rested  upon  the  barbarian  power  of  Russia,  This 
having  proved  a  broken  prop,  he  repaired  to  Madrid  to  implore 
the  compassion  of  Alberoni.  The  result  was  a  new  expedition, 
of  which  general  history  makes  no  mention,  under  the  guidance 
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of  the  once  popular  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  having  for  its  object 
a  descent  on  Scotland.     The  elements  conspired  against  the  ad- 
ventitrers  ;  most  of  the  ships  were  shattered  ere  thej  had  pro- 
•perly  got  to  sea ;  and  two  only  could  proceed  to  their  destina 
tioDj  where  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  Tiillibardine,  and  the  Earl  Ma-^ 
rischall,  had  no  sooner  landed  than  they  were  obliged  to  seeiEH 
.safety  from   the  pursuing  myalistSj  among  the  coverts  of  the 
Western  Isles. 

All  attempts  to  restore  the  Stuarts  having  thus  partaken  of 
tlie  usual  fatahty  of  ht:^  race»  the  Chevalier  resigned  himself  with 
great  composure  to  his  destiny,     Occupietl  with  his  mistresse 
and  his  confessors,  he  gave  up,  without  a  sigh,  the  hopes 
royalty;  and  the  Tories  of  England,  instructea  by  his  example,! 
forgot  him  and  his  principles.     The  (|uarrel  with  Boliugbroke 
laid  *ill  hope  of  Tory  support  for  ever  in  the  rlust,  and  the  decay- 
ing faction  of  the  Jacobites  beheld  themselves  left  aloue  to  dreanv  J 
after  a  restoration.     The  Tories  changed  thek*  tactics  wdtli  their  ■ 
circumstaucesj  and  the  calls  of  an  ovemdiug  necessity — they 
abandoned  the  Pretender,  and  they  were  defied  by  the  reigning 
monarch.     They  could  no  longer,  thereforcj  enroll  themselves  as 
the  defenders  of  royal  prerogative,  because  they  had  no  monarch  ■ 
to  seek  their  assistance ;  the  loyalty  of  the  cavaliers  was  never  fl 
displayed  by  their  descendants  to   the  Brmiswiek  race ;   from 
being  TOyalists  they  became  aristocrats,  and,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
popiilar  exciteraentj  partly  by  the  force  of  their  own  influence, 
their  history  for  a  hundred  years  is  the  opposition  to  any  exten- 
sion of  regal  prerogative. 

The  long  domination  of  Walpole,  the  great  leader  of  the  secontl 
generation  of  the  Whigs,  reconciled  the  country  to  its  new  sover- 
eigns. Ilis  sagacious  schemes,  so  wise  in  thcii*  object,  so  un- 
justifiable in  the  means  by  which  they  were  attained,  broke  up 
the  parties  of  the  days  of  Anne,  and  fused  them  into  new  com- 
binations. The  statesmen  who  had  clung  to  tlie  liope  of  a  Stuait 
restoration  as  the  means  of  power,  abandoned  at  last  tiie  imnrac- 
ticable  repi*esentative  of  the  dynasty  to  his  fate.  Tliey  found 
him  unfit  for  a  master,  too  ol>stinate  for  a  tool,  too  helpless  for 
an  ailyj  too  dangerous  as  a  friend.  His  cause  was  left  to  fi.nd 
adherents  amid  the  wild  glens  and  mountains  of  the  north,  where 
atta(*.hment  could  linger  on  unaffected  by  ihe  shocks  of  party  tac- 
tics, or  tlie  tortuous  policy  of  ambitious  politicians.  Here  the  high- 
land chieftainsj  living  in  their  solitudes,  without  communication 
except  witli  their  exiled  brethren  in  France,  aiul  ignorant  of  the 
silent  settleraeut  of  feeling,  and  reconciliation  of  opposing  inter- 
ests in  the  south,  could  drink  Jacobite  toasts  with  enthusiastic 
shouts,  and  find  vent  to  feeling  in  treasonable  harangues  against 
the  German  Lairdie. 
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Thirty  years,  with  its  many  changes,  had  expired;  age  had 
crept  over  the  Chevalier ;  a  new  generation  haa  arisen,  a  new 
king  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  career  of 
Walpole  had  closed.  The  long  period  of  fifty-seven  years  had 
swept  over  the  ruins  of  the  Stuart  monarchy,  when  another  of 
the  line  made  a  last  attempt  to  recover  his  inheritance.  A  strik- 
ing episode  it  is  in  the  dull  history  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  when  a  youth,  attended  by  seven  followers,  landed,  in 
the  wilds  of  Moidart,  to  shake  the  government  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  nations,  and  to  embarrass  the  world  with  the  problem  of 
his  success.  Without  a  friend  to  counsel  him  to  proceed — ^with 
his  father's  entreaties  ringing  in  his  ears,  to  think  of  the  hopeless 
enterprise  as  a  dream — with  all  the  adherents  to  his  family,  in 
the  land  to  which  he  came,  protesting  against  it  unless  supported 
by  10,000  bayonets — without  the  knowledge  or  assistance  of  the 
court  of  France,  the  Pretender  landed  in  the  Western  Isle^, 
which  he  was  so  soon  to  traverse  as  a  hunted  wanderer.  History 
has  few  chapters  so  romantic ;  fiction  cannot  embellish  it,  and 
poetry  attains  its  loftiest  flight  when  engaged  in  the  narrative  of 
facts.  Had  success  crowned  the  enterprise  it  would  have  been 
renowned  as  one  of  the  astonishing  feats  in  history ;  but  a  civil 
war  without  the  probability  of  triumph,  is  a  crime  greater  than 
all  others,  since  no  other  is  so  productive  of  enduring  calamity. 
It  annihilates  all  reverence  for  justice,  all  the  amenities  by 
which  humanity  has  incorporated  into  warfare  the  gentle  spirit 
of  compassion,  forbearance,  and  generosity;  it  generates  a  ferocity 
which  resents  not  merely  a  present  injury,  but  a  worse  calamity 
in  a  foreseen  future  of  destruction  on  the  scaffold ;  it  leaves  be- 
hind it  the  bitter  feuds  which  disturb  a  nation's  repose  for  suc- 
cessions of  generations ;  in  short.,  it  ranges  on  opposite  sides,  if 
not  brethren  joined  by  the  ties  of  blood,  at  least  the  citizens  of  a 
common  country,  entailing  upon  many  of  them  the  ruin  of  their 
fortune,  and  a  perpetual  exile.  No  cause,  how  deeply  soever  based 
in  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  could  sanction  the  instigation 
of  such  calamities,  without  a  surer  ground  than  a  mere  hope  ot 
triumph  ;  and  it  is  this  which  must  be  looked  to  by  every  leader 
of  revolutions,  who  does  not  desire  the  execrations  of  his  victims, 
or  the  condemnation  of  posterity  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his 
tomb. 

If  at  any  time  there  was  the  probability  of  success,  it  was  at 
the  period  when  the  Chevalier  arrived.  Two  causes  of  this  we 
shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  advert  to,  in  relation  to  the 
parties  of  the  days  of  the  two  first  Georges.  At  this  period 
George  the  Second  reigned  with  a  character  as  unpopular  as  his 
father's.  His  personal  licentiousness,  as  it  was  little  known, 
created  only  a  small  part  of  that  simi  of  indignation  which  had 
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no  measure  in  lis  expression,  and  threatenetlj  when  put  in  aeriun, 
to  effect  another  revolution.  The  monarch's  predilections  for  his 
Geiinan  principality  involved  the  countiy  in  the  great  continental 
war.  Tlie  peo]>le  became  disgusted  with  tlieir  monarch,  and  his 
ministers  were  involved  in  tJie  same  torrent  of  oblocpiy  with 
their  master.  Thronghont  the  empire  the  name  of  Hanover 
became  odious  to  a  proverb,  and  various  pamphlets  appeared  at^^| 
to  tlie  Wality  of  elianmno[  Idncjs.  ^1 

The  ToneSj  too^  in  the  gloom j  region  of  opposition  to  which 
the  long  domination  of  Walpole  had  consigned  them,  began  to 
see  a  morning  rising  on  their  despair.     They  began  to  treat  the 
unhappy  Jacobites  with  kindness.    They  had  fought  wltli  hopelesa^H 
endeavour  for  thirty- two  years^  the  battle  of  faction  in  the  Legis^H 
lature,  and  were  uniformly  beaten  by  the  organiifted  plialanx  of  the 
Whig  ministers.    At  this  timCj  the  tame  of  the  accorapUshments^ 
of  Charles  Edward  was  carried  over  Europe,  and  the  Torie^H 
dreamt  once  more  in  him  of  a  Stnart  king,     A  forgotten  inci-^ 
dent  in  parliamentary  history  illustrates  this.     IVlien  the  expe- 
dition under  Marshal  Saxe,  in  1743, — destined  for  the  invasion 
of  England,— was  about  to  sitil,  an  ojiportmiity  was  afforded  by 
a  royal  message,  for  an  ebullition  in  Parhament  of  Torv^  feeling. 
Sir  Francis  Dash  wood  broke  out  into  a  rapture  on  revolutions,^^ 
and  hinted  that  the  subverter  of  a  monaivliy  might  not  be  afl 
usurper.     The  inference  was  cheered  by  many  of  the  party  ;  and, 
contrary  to  all  precedent  on  such  a  subject,  the  address   in  an- 
swer to  the  royal  message  was  bitterly  opposed.     The  arrest  of 
Jacobite  members  in  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts  was  pro- 
nounced illegal,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Ilnhecw  corpus  Act  was 
only  carried  by  the  ^¥higs,  after  the  keenest  struggle  in  the  par* 
liamentary  history  of  the  times. 

The  ministry  were  culpably  remiss  in  procuring  infonnatiou" 
as  to  the  expedition  of  Charles  Edward,  He  had  been  three 
w^eeks  in  the  country  before  they  knew  he  had  1  muled  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Duncan  Forbes,  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  rebel  leader  might  have  been  at  Edinburgh  without 
a  man  to  oppose  him.  With  reference  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  rising  was  justified  by  a  probabilit)^  of  sui-ccss,  w^e  may 
cite  a  passage  from  the  work  of  Mr.  KlosCj  %vhich  is  e\idently| 
coloured  by  the  passions  of  the  moment, 

**  The  population  could  not  be  said  to  show  any  open  favou 
to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  cold  indifference 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Henry  Fox,  a  member  of  the  ministrt/J 
and  a  man  by  no  means  of  a  despunding  character,  in  a  letter  to  Sir ' 
C.  H.  Williams,  dated  the  5th  of  S€j>temher,  says:  '  England,  Wade 
aays,  and  I  believe,  is  for  the  fu-st  comer  ;  and  if  you  can  tell  whether 
the  UOOO  Dutch,  and  tliti  leu  battaUons  of  English,  or  5000  Frendi  or 
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Spaniards  will  be  here  first,  you  know  our  fate.'  Writing  to  the  same 
gentleman  a  fortnight  later,  he  says :  *  The  French  are  not  come, 
Grod  be  thanked !  but  had  5000  landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a 
week  ago,  I  verily  believe  the  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost 
them  a  battle/  "—{Klose,  i.  p.  280-1.) 

This  may  be  the  exaggeration  of  fear  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
an  important  testimony  to  the  imminency  of  the  danger  of  the 
Brunswick  princes.  Nothing  conld  be  worse  than  the  means  of 
defence  adopted,  except  the  mode  of  revenge  when  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end.  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  3ie  Scottish  Secretary 
of  State,  could  provide  nothing.  There  was  no  order,  no  sol- 
diers, no  materiel  of  war, — ^nothing  but  the  indomitable  patience 
and  the  cool  sagacity  of  Duncan  Forbes,  to  oppose  to  the  rebel- 
lion now  rolling  to  the  south. 

"  All  Jacobites,"  says  the  President,  "  how  prudent  soever,  became 
mad ;  all  doubtful  people  became  Jacobites,  and  all  bankrupts  became 
heroes,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditary  rights  and  victory.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  found  myself  almost  alone,  without  troops, 
without  arms,  without  money  or  credit ;  provided  witli  no  means  to 
prevent  extreme  folly,  except  pen,  ink,  and  a  tongue,  and  some  repu- 
tation ;  and  if  you  wiU  except  MacLeod,  whom  I  sent  for  from  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  supported  by  nobody  of  common  sense  or  courage." — 
(CuUoden  Papers.) 

The  Government  after  being  aware  of  the  organization  of  the 
rebels,  were  guilty  of  the-fatal  mistake  of  despismg  them.  The 
following  ia^  the  description  of  them  in  the  Government  paper, — 
the  Edinburgh  Courant  of  10th  September  1745 : — 

*'  Not  one-half  of  them  have  tolerable  arms,  and  they  are  such  a 
pitiful  ignorant  crew,  that  such  as  have  spread  themselves  to  seek  for 
arms  are  fit  for  nothing.  They  can  give  no  account  of  their  strength, 
of  their  designs,  or  even  of  themselves,  but  talk  of  Siteeskm,  (snuff,) 
King  Shamesh,  (James,)  Reshent,  (Regent,)  Plunter,  new  brogues^  &c., 
and  diminish  daily." 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the  movements  of  the  rebd 
army  from  Glenfinlas  to  CuUoden.  The  story  is  too  well,  known, 
andits  merits  and  defects  have  been  too  often  canvassed.  When 
we  see  errors,  or  imagine  them,  in  the  generalship  of  the  Cheva- 
lier, we  must  remember  the  nature  of  nis  army  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  expedition.  We  can  never  separate  a  thing  fix)m 
the  epoch  in  which  it  happened,  and  if  unsusceptible  of  justifica- 
tion, it  may  not  be  so  of  palliation.  We  confess,  however,  that 
after  a  renewed  study  oi  the  campaign,  we  can  see  no  great 
blander  except  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  There,  the  fiield  was 
deliberately  chosen,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
Imid, — none  more  suited  to  enable  his  artillery  to  niow  down  the 
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unpmtected  fbe.  Lord  Malion,  Klose,  aixd  Jesse  hare,  however, 
condemned  the  retreat  fi^om  Derby,  for  which  the  Chevalier  is 
not  responsible^  as  he  opposed  it  to  the  last.  This  condemnation 
appears  without  grounds,  when  we  look  at  the  position  of  the  rebel 
force.  At  Derby  it  was  almost  surrounded  by  three  armies,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  havings  within  a  few  miles,  a  force  nearly 
double.  Another  of  6000  men,  under  Mai'shal  Wade,  was 
skirting  along  the  western  side  of  Yorkshire  ;  while,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital,  an  array  was  concentrating  on  Finchley 
Common.  To  oppose,  without  artillery,  his  breecldess  moun- 
taineers to  a  coliision  with  these  forces  in  a  foreign  land,  would 
have  been  justifiable  only  as  an  act  of  despair  at  last,  since  a 
defeat  would  have  resulted  in  the  utter  extennination  of  an  array 
which  had  no  native  mountains  of  refuge  to  hide  them  from  tlie 
pursuing  cavalry- 
All  depended  on  the  co-operation  of  France,  and  no  prospect 
of  this  arriving,  retreat  was  indeed  the  only  alternative.  On 
this  subject  Mr,  Jesse,  however,  repeats  what  others  have  for- 
merly asserted,  but  whicli  cannot  be  adopted  witliout  better  evi- 
dence. He  states,  that  at  the  moment  of  I'ctreat,  10,000  French 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  enibfu-king  for  England — the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  other  peera  were  on  the  eve  of  declaring  in  favour 
of  the  Chevalier,  and  Welsh  gentlemen  and  their  followers  were 
on  the  road.  All  these  schemes,  however,  failed  when  the  retreat 
began-  The  French  were  countermanded,  and  the  rising  insur- 
gents of  England  returned  to  their  homes.  *'  I  beheve,''  says 
Lord  Mahon,  '*  that  had  Charles  inarched  onward  from  Derby, 
he  would  have  gained  the  British  ihrune/' 

There  is  scarce  any  civil  war  we  have  ever  read  of  where 
cowardice  so  great,  and  ferocity  so  brutal,  was  exhibited,  as  by 
the  tmops  of  Government  in  this.  Falkirk  and  Preston  are  illus- 
trations of  the  former.  The  \\  Iiole  progress  of  the  war  presents 
nnmeroas  examples  of  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  butchery,  un- 

E revoked  by  similar  excesses,  and — be  it  said  to  the  eternal 
onour  of  the  rebels — -unavenged  by  similar  atrocities.  These 
were  not  triumphs  to  be  consecrated  at  altars.  They  were,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  contemporary  rejoicing.  It  was  not  against 
the  victims  merely  that  the  outrages  were  committed,  hut  against 
humanity  in  all  times — against  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  de- 
pended on  the  issue. 

The  scenes  which  followed  the  victory  of  Culloden  constitute 
one  of  the  darkest  pictures  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe* 
Seldom  has  tlie  melancholy  truth  been  more  sadly  realized,  that 
a  good  cause  is  often  stained  with  infamy  by  the  infamy  of  its 
ageuts.  The  accounts  w'hich  have  come  down  to  us  present  an 
almost  inci'edible  detail  of  barbarities^  and  yet  they  are  vouched 
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by  testimony  which  it  is  impossible  to  reject.  When  all  re- 
sistance had  ceased,  the  wounded  and  the  dying  were  put  to 
death  by  deliberate  command.*  Prisoners  were  taken  out  in 
files,  tinder  the  assurance  of  honourable  safety,  and  coolly  shot  ;t 
others  were  enclosed  in  huts,  which  were  set  on  fire,t  the  yells  of 
despairing  a^ony  from  amidst  them  being  not  louder  than  the 
shouts  of  exultation  from  the  craven  troops  of  Falkirk,  who,  with 
their  bayonets,  tossed  back  into  the  flames  the  miserable  wretches 
who  attempted  an  escape.  The  wounded  were  dogged  to  the 
hiding-places  which  then*  strength  enabled  them  to  reach,  and 
which  compassion  was  ever  ready  to  afford  them.  Here  their 
zealous  victors  entered,  not  to  assuage  the  tortures  under  which 
they  groaned,  or  to  afford  the  relief  which  would  not  have  been 
a  virtue — because  to  give  it  is  an  instinct — ^but,  with  hands  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  they  had  already  shed,  they  cut  the  throats 
of  sick  and  mutilated  rebels.§  Eye-witnesses  describe  murders 
perpetrated  by  the  direct  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
— ^wounded  on  the  field  ordered  to  be  shot — one  man  hanged 
by  his  orders,  without  even  the  ceremony  of  investigation  or  of 
trialll — another  lashed  to  the  limit  of  physical  endurance**^-others 
*'  hashed "  with  the  broad-sword  to  death.  Add  to  this,  that 
when  the  work  of  deliberate  butchery  had  ceased,  no  regard  was 
had  to  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying — ^no 
surgeon  was  allowed  to  apply  proper  remedies  for  their  recovery, 
and  when  any  of  these  were  in  the  same  unhappy  circumstances, 
their  instruments  were  taken  from  them,  that  they  might  give  no 
relief.ft 

These  accumulated  wroiigs  were  not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
Culloden.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  into  the  High- 
lands as  far  as  Fort  Augustus,  from  which  he  detached  numerous 
squadrons  to  hunt  down  the  wrecks  of  the  army  of  the  Chevalier. 
The  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  castles  of 
Lovat,  Glengarry,  and  Lochiel  were  burnt.  Huts  and  hovels 
were  destroyed  ;  without  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  with- 
out proof  of  guilt  or  the  existence  of  suspicion,  the  miserable  in- 
habitants were  shot  like  wild  beasts  upon  their  mountains,  or 
driven  with  their  cattle  to  be  butchered  with  them  in  the  south, 
while  naked  women  were  compelled  to  ride  on  horses,  and  were 
thereafter  violated.  The  unhappy  privates  were  involved  in 
the  same  treason  with  their  chiefs.  No  distinction  was  made 
in  the  fate  of  the  ignorant  mountaineers,  who,  without  knowledge 
of  the  past  or  foresight  of  the  future,  only-  obeyed  the  command 


*  Forbes's  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  232.  f  /6.,  p.  233.        X  Jb.,  p.  234. 

§  lb.,  p.  235.  II  lb.,  p.  237.  **  Jb.,  p.  238.  ff  Ib^  p.  246. 
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of  their  master,  -without  finding  in  their  code  of  legislation  any 
precedent  to  question  its  object  or  disjmtc  \Xi&  power*  Of  the  im- 
mediate conseqiiences  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  ^*  Drummossie 
Mnir,^'  tbe  historian  sums  up  all  in  telling  us  of  silence  and  deso- 
lation over  fifty  miles ;  of  tlie  widows'  and  orphans'  tears,  shed 
amid  the  desolation  of  ruined  \4ilages  \  of  the  gi*oans  of  the  ex- 
piring \ictims  who  perished  beneath  the  withering  blast  of  that 
unrelenting  vengeance  which  limited  them  from  their  humble 
home,  and  from  the  quiet  glens  in  wliich,  after  the  storm  had 
passed,  they  might  have  lived  to  display  aO  the  tender  charities 
which  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  Hignland  name. 

In  describing  this  portion  of  the  career  of  Cumberland,  our 
three  historians  very  strangely  waste  their  space  in  vague  gene- 
ralities and  eloquent  declamation.  Had  they  merely  repeated 
from  the  memoirs  gathered  by  the  Jacobite  devotion  of  Bishop 
Forbes,  a  few  particular  instances  of  the  atrocities  indulged  in  by 
the  victors,  they  would  have  created  an  impression  which  they 
have  failed  to  do,  and  done  justice  to  the  murdered  Jacobites 
whom  they  wish  to  commiserate. 

Cumberland,  unfortunately,  was  not  alone  in  the  command* 
He  had  a  lieutenant  of  the  name  of  Hawley,  who  has  exceeded 
anjlhing  we  know  of  in  the  history  of  civilized  warfare.  *^  He 
is,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  called  Lord  Chief  Justice,  (as  if 
another  Jeflries)  ;  frequent  and  sudden  executions  are  his  pas- 
sion." 

"  Ilawley  was  a  ruffian  of  a  low  order,  though  jilaced  by  fortune  in 
a  high  place.  He  was  an  admirable  foil  to  his  royal  patron,  for,  com* 
pared  with  Hawley,  Cuaiberland  was  bumane  and  generous.  Ilawley 
found  an  occasion  to  outrage  deceny  even  in  his  will,  into  which  he 
iTitrf>duccd  this  expression  :  *  The  priest,  I  conclude,  will  have  his  fee; 
let  the  puppy  have  it*  It  was  a  common  saying  among  his  soldiers, 
that  he  oonterred  more  frequently  with  his  hangmen  than  with  any 
other  of  his  aides-de-carap." — (Kh8&,  i.  p.  37 L) 

We  will  not  follow  this  man's  footsteps »  It  would  lead  us  into 
a  detail  neither  calculated  to  please  nor  suggestive  of  instruction. 
Yet  his  military  executions  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  lingering 
tormen  ts  of  deli  berate  j  us  tice .  In  the  storm  of  troubled  times,  amia 
the  eagerness  of  pursuit^  and  the  rage  of  conflicting  passions,  men 
are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  blindness  of  their  fury,  that  the  being 
whom  they  torture  and  mutilate^  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 

Here  is  the  mode  in  which  the  rebels  were  executed : — 

**  Every  preparation  having  been  made,  the  executioner  drew  the 
cap  of  each  from  their  pockets,  and  having  drawn  it  over  their  eyes, 
the  rope  was  adjusted  round  their  necks,  and  they  were  almost  imme- 
diately tuiTied  otf.  After  having  hung  about  three  minutes,  Colonel 
Townley,  w^o  ^iill  exhibited  signs  of  life,  was  ilm  Jirst  who  waa  cut  down, 
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and  having  been  stripped  of  his  clothes,  was  laid  on  the  blocks  and  his 
head  severed  from  his  body.  The  executioner  then  extracted  his 
heart  and  entrails,  which  he  threw  into  the  fire ;  and  in  this  manner, 
one  by  one,  proceeded  to  the  disgusting  task  of  beheading  and  disem- 
bowelling tiie  bodies  of  the  remaining  eight." — Jesse^  ii.  p.  254, 

These  unworthy  indignities  offered  to  the  last  wrecks  of  mor- 
tality— ^these  persecutions  beyond  the  scaffold — cruel  insults 
added  to  misfortune — ^have  something  in  them  abject  and  de- 
grading, and  cannot  be  justified  by  any  necessity  of  punishment. 
Human  laws  only  disgust  the  living  by  attempting  to  carry  their 
infamy  beyond  the  grave ;  and  the  outrages  on  the  manned 
corpses  of  their  victims  are  worthy  of  beasts  of  prey,  who  mutuate 
the  carcass  which  repletion  has  rendered  them  unable  ta  gorge. 
When  we  recall  the  judicial  murders  of  that  time — the  condeQ>- 
nation  without  trial,  or  after  a  mockery  of  trial — ^we  cannot  forget 
the  sublime  judgment  of  Lord  Digby  on  the  death  of  Strafford, 
"  He  that  commits  murder  with  the  sword  of  justice,  heightens 
that  crime  to  the  uttermost.  The  eye,  if  it  be  praetincted  with 
any  colour,  is  vitiated  in  its  discerning.  Let  us  take  heed  of  a 
blood-shotten  eye  in  judgment." 

The  wanderings  of  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  give 
us  one  of  the  most  romantic  sketches  in  history.  His  patience, 
fortitude,  manly  courage,  and  at  times  his  childish  terror — the 
fideUty  of  the  clansmen,  who  spumed  the  splendid  bribe  that 
would  have  made  them  wealthier  than  the  greatest  of  their 
chiei^ — the  heroic  courage  of  Flora  M'Donali— the  succession 
of  lucky  accidents  that  announced  a  danger,  or  prevented  the 
evils  of  one  past — the  shifts  and  misery  to  which  the  scion  of  a. 
royal  race  was  obliged  to  stoop — the  uncomplaining  serenity  with 
which  he  bore  it  all — constitute  a  succession  of  pictures  so 
interesting,  that  the  baldest  history  of  it  could  not  deaden  emo- 
tions of  sympathy.  Nor  will  the  most  cynical  heart  find  soope 
for  a  sneer  at  that  fervent  devotion  which  generous  minds, 
measuring  their  love  by  their  enthusiasm,  ever  telt  to  the  object 
of  their  affections. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  Prince's  suflferings : — 

"  At  this  period  of  his  wanderings,  Charles  appeared  to  his  guide 
to  have  reached  the  last  stage  of  misery,  for,  owing  to  the  filthy  holes 
in  which,  during  the  last  two  months,  he  had  often  been  obliged  to 
take  shelter,  he  was  now  covered  with  vermin." — Klose,  ii.  p.  75. 

He  often  ran  great  risks  in  going  into  the  small  hucksters^ 
shops  in  the  villages  to  which  he  came,  for  three  half-pence  worth 
of  tobacco.  The  mode  in  which  he  enjoyed  himself  afi«r  receiv- 
ing it,  is  thus  described : — 

"Charles,  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  companions  in  adversity,  U6e<|4|jiii^ 
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to  smoke  a  gi*eat  deal  of  tobacco,  and  would  sometimes  sing  them  a 
song  to  keep  up  tbeir  hearts." — Jesse^  ii,  p.  17. 

'^  After  supper,  be  produced  a  pipe,  the  only  one  whicli  he  ever 
made  use  of,  which  is  de&cribed  as  having  been  iw  black  as  ink,  and 
Worn  or  broken  to  the  stump  I  He  had  suffered  much,  he  said,  from 
toothachey  and  tobacco  usually  alleviated  the  pain/* — Jes^^  iu  p.  51. 

His  escape  to  Frimce,  his  expulsion  from  the  French  territory, 
and  final  settlement  m  Italy,  have  lone  ibrmed  portions  of  fami- 
liar history.  After  his  return  to  Italy  oe  kept  up  little  or  no  cor- 
respondence with  the  expatriated  Jacobites.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  they  had  only  done  their  duty,  and  that  any  attention  to 
them  was  unlocked  for  and  unnecessary.  Perhaps  there  w  as  also 
another  cause  wliich  left  to  him  the  unbroken  solitude  of  a  re- 
cluse. In  his  wanderings  in  the  Highlands  he  contracted  the 
degrading  habit  of  intoxication^  to  which  he  resorted  in  later  life 
to  drown  the  remembrance  of  his  soitows.  It  estranged  him 
thoroughly  from  all  the  friends  who  had  any  regard  for  their 
respectability  or  his.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  could  never  see  him 
more,  and  his  gentle  brother  was  a  stranger  to  his  house*  His 
fine  figure  became  bent  with  premature  decay,  and  the  energy  of 
his  mind  was  gone.  Di.Hrejmtahle  associates  crowded  round  him  ; 
his  wife  quarrelled  with  hinij  became  unfaithful,  and  then  deserted 
with  Alfieti.  Twenty-five  years  after  Culloden,  the  Continental 
Kings  induced  him  to  contract  a  marriage,  at  fifty,  with  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  in  order  to  prulong  the  race  as  a  lasting  uneasiness  to 
England.  The  consequence  of  the  inequality  soon  became  appa- 
rent in  aversion  and  indifference  ;  and  the  Chevalier  found  relief 
from  domestic  misery  in  the  insensibility  of  intoxication. 

It  is  dtfficultj  in  judging  the  character  of  Charles,  to  measure 
him  by  the  ordinary  proportions.  Riglit  and  wrong  in  any  case, 
are  never  divided  with  so  clean  a  cut  that  we  can  with  justice 
hold  that  our  admiration  ha^  not  exalted,  or  our  hatred  depressed, 
the  object  of  our  thoughts.  The  last  scion  of  a  line  of  kings,  by 
a  common  exaggeration,  (the  offspring  of  education  or  prejudice, 
rather  than  the  conclusion  of  reason, )  is  elevated  to  virtues  he 
never  exercised,  and  to  which  vidgar  humanity  can  never  as- 
pire. 

That  Charles  "was  fitted  for  the  enterprise  he  undertook,  may 
be  deduced  from  the  success  attained.  In  an  enemy's  country 
he  raised  an  army,  with  which  he  marched  within  1 50  miles  of 
the  capital  of  England,  Fresh  from  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  he 
learned,  as  if  by  intuition,  to  guide  the  *SviId  Highlandman/'  so 
impracticable  and  unbending,  often  sacrificing,  as  at  Culloden,  to 
the  folly  of  clansliip,  not  merely  conquest  but  safety.  To  manage 
and  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  and  conflicting  claims  of  every 
petty  cliief— to  sooth  the  fierce  barbarians  into  cheerfulness  and 
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temper,  by  an  appeal  to  honour  when  that  to  their  feelings  foiled, 
or  to  their  interest  when  both  were  unavailing — to  adjust,  amid  the 
perpetual  anxieties  of  a  rebel  leader,  the  quarrels  of  the  clansmen, 
with  whose  language  and  manners  he  had  only  for  a  few  weeks 
been  ^miliar,  were  duties  which  he  effected  with  the  open  eye, 
the  quick  ear,  the  lively  perception,  which  enabled  him  to  probe 
so  quickly  the  secret  of  little  Eose  Bradwardine's  love.  His 
winning  tact  was  nature's  gift  which  circumstances  improved. 
He  knew  everything  he  ought  to  know  as  to  the  management  of 
his  followers,  without  learaiing  it.  He  was  never  weary  when  he 
should  be  watchful.  No  degrading  vice  cursed  him  during  the 
brief  season  of  his  active  manhood — there  was  no  insensibility 
to  his  duty  or  his  fame.  Yet  his  superiority  had  no  overpowering 
greatness.  It  did  not  awe  by  arrogant  domination,  or  profound 
sagacity.  It  was  the  power  of  pleasing  by  rendering  po\^er 
gentle,  and  making  obeoience  have  the  flattering  aspect  (rf  volun- 
tary submission. 

His  intellectual  capacity  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Lord 
Mahon  denies  that  he  had  education  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
write  grammatically.  The  evidence  for  the  charge  is  somewhat 
slender.  Although  a  man,  in  the  off-hand  carelessness  of  private 
correspondence,  does  not  adhere  to  the  rules  of  logic  in  his  argu- 
ment, or  the  rules  oiP  grammar  in  his  mode  of  stating  it,  it  is  too 
rapid  a  conclusion  to  fix  down  the  charge  of  incapacity  or  of 
ignorance.  Open  the  Ellis  correspondence,  and  the  letters  of 
Marlborough  will  display  rare  specimens  of  barbarous  outrages 
on  good  taste  and  grammar.  Cobbett's  grammar  gives  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  description  irom  the  Wellington  Dispatches ; 
and  on  an  average  we  will  undertake  to  point  out  two  Scotti- 
cisms in  every  page  of  the  history  of  David  Hume. 

Had  Charles  triumphed,  he  professed,  when  a  hunted  wan- 
derer in  the  Western  Isles,  that  he  would  have  used  victory  with 
moderation.  He  perhaps  at  the  time  gave  an  honest  meaning 
to  his  words ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  gener^ 
amnesty  and  oblivion  of  feuds  would  have  been  only  consistent 
with  the  humanity  of  his  character.  But  his  father  lived — a 
narrow  bigot,  tyrannical  in  his  politics,  and  ftdl  of  all  the  tower- 
ing notions,  from  the  top  of  which  the  Stuarts  were  thrown 
headlong.  Where  was  the  guarantee  in  the  histo^  of  the 
Stuarts,  or  in  the  equivocal  ^clarations  of  the  old  Chevalier, 
wllich  would  have  rendered  improbable  another  scene  like  thsit 
enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  drunkards,  who,  under  the  dkrta^ 
tion  of  a  ruthless  soldier,  repealed  in  a  single  night  the  wiiole 
statutes  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell  ?  Where  was  the  ground  for  disbelieving, 
that,   following  this  famed  precedent,  the  legislation  for  half 
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a  century  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  would  have  been 
affected,  titles  of  nobility  extinguished,  attainders  re%'ersed,  and 
many  of  rank  and  influence  compelled  in  turn  to  seek  safet}^  in 
entile  ?  Add  to  this  the  purging  of  the  seats  of  justice,  the  dis- 
missa!  of  the  officers  of  the  anny,  the  administration  of  new  oaths, 
with  all  the  guilt  of  past  or  futui-e  perjury* 

Fielding  has  given  us  a  journal  of  the  reign  of  the  old  Chevalier^ 
on  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  successftd.  He  commences 
with  the  12th  of  January',  and  carries  it  on  to  Mai-ch  17th,  with 
which  he  closes  the  duration  of  misgovemment  hy  intimating 
another  insiurection  and  deposition*  In  the  course  of  these  two 
months,  the  twelve  judges  were  removed  ;  Father  M'Dagger,  the 
royal  confessor,  was  sworn  of  the  Priv^^^  Council ;  three  anabap- 
tists hanged  for  pulling  down  the  cmcifix  set  up  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard ;  an  act  passed  to  re-establish  the  writ  de  heretico 
c&niburendo,  and  another  to  restore  the  abbey  lands ;  Father 
M*Dagger  made  president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  an 
eminent  physician  fined  for  saying  that  Bath  water  was  prefer- 
able to  holy  water ;  the  Pope's  nuncio  received  with  great  accla- 
mations ;  and  two  watermen  and  a  porter  burnt  for  heresy,  &c, 
&c.     And  thus  in  two  months  ends  the  restored  monarchy. 

Such  a  career  would  have  ordy  reduced  to  practice  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  old  Chevalier.  On  the  subject  of 
religion  he  would  immediately  have  come  into  collision  with  the 
people.  He  only  demanded,  he  saidj  toleration  for  himself! 
Whether  he  would  have  stopped  at  this,  we  can  only  judge  by 
the  past  history  of  his  family,  keeping  in  view  his  own  charac- 
teristic haughtiness,  and  the  equally  characteristic  obstinacy  of  his 
son.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  latter,  we  find  in  these  volumes 
evidence  contradictoiy.  He  implores  the  Pope's  blessing  on  his 
enterprise  (Jesse,  i,  p,  1 66,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  Ilelvetius  tells 
David  Hume  that  lie  knew  fi'om  the  Chevalier  himself  that  he 
was  an  infidel,  (Klose,  ii,  p. 206.)  At  a  later  period,  kmg  after  the 
'45,  a  Monsieur  Massac  liad  an  interview  with  the  Prince,  and 
the  Frenchman  was  of  opinion,  that  ^*'  he  was  rather  a  weak  man, 
bigoted  to  his  religion,"  (Jesse,  ii.  p.  120.)  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  writes,  in  1762,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  EnHandthat  ^^I  shall 
live  and  die  in  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  ichich  I 
hmi}€  emhracedy'  (Jesse,  ii.  p.  1 24.)  The  trutli  appears  to  be  what 
IS  stated  by  Dr.  King,  that  the  Chevalier  was  ever^^hing  to  all 
men, — ^a  Catholic  among  the  Catholics,  and  ready,  like  his 
grand-uncle,  to  be  a  Prestjyterian  if  it  suited  his  convenience. 

The  misfortune  of  Prince  Charles  was,  that  his  father  lived 
before  him,  and  that  the  mill  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is 
past.  He  was  ready  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  British 
people,  when  conformity  was  useless ;  whcnlie  had  no  amit  on 
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the  throne  to  recommend  a  restoration,  and  no  Bolingbroke, 
backed  by  a  great  party,  to  secnre  it.  He  lived  a  generation  too 
late ;  and  no  merit, — not  the  united  virtues  of  aU  the  Stuarts, 
the  Sobieskis,  or  the  Henrys  of  Navarre,  could  have  reversed  the 
stem  rejection  made  by  all  the  British  factions  of  him  and  of  his 
race. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  for  all  posterity, 
but  unfortunate  for  the  Chevalier  himself,  that  the  Highlanders 
were  too  faithful.  Had  they  given  him  up  to  the  royal  troops, 
he  would  have  had  a  similarity  to  Mary  and  Charles  I.  in  tne 
manner  of  his  death.  We  can  imagine  no  other  fate  for  the  prime 
instigator  of  the  commotion,  when  the  petty  instruments  were  so 
fiercely  massacred.  When,  in  those  dreary  months  of  privation 
among  the  Western  Isles,  he,  in  the  forced  leisure  of  his  hiding 
places,  sometimes  contemplated  the  worst  side  of  the  uncertainty 
m  which  he  rested,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  belief  that 
Government  would  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  dreaded  poi- 
son, assassination,  or  a  luelong  imprisonment ;  but  a  public  trial, 
with  a  public  death,  were  things  which  he  did  not  think  the  Gro- 
vemment  had  courage  to  resort  to,  (Jesse,  ii.  p.  62-3.)  In  this, 
many  will  think  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  George  the  Se- 
cond had  sufficiently  high  notions  of  his  rights,  to  induce  him  to 
defend  them  in  the  accustomed  fashion.  How  just  a  source  of 
opprobrium  has  been  removed  irom  the  throne  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  but  how  unfortunate  for  the  Chevalier  himself  it  was, 
that,  after  dazzling  the  world  with  his  heroic  gallantry,  he  did  not 
end  his  career  by  a  death  that  would  have  excited  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  for  his  fate,  and  saved  them  fix)m  emotions  of 
pity  and  contempt  in  looking  upon  his  sad  decline. 

A  great  mistake  is  committed  by  many  writers  in  tracing  the 
two  rebellions  to  the  same  origin.  Many  of  the  unhappy  Jaco- 
bites who  perished  on  the  scaffolds  of '15,  were  actuated  unques- 
tionably by  the  same  motives  that  impelled  the  Highlanders 
to  follow  tne  Pretender  in  the  '45.  Attachment  to  the  ancient 
line  of  kings,  who  claimed  their  allegiance  on  the  sacred  ground 
of  divine  right,  coincidence  of  rehgion,  and  hatred  of  a  Prince  with 
whom  they  had  no  community  of  feeling,  of  language,  and  of  coun- 
try, were  the  causes  for  which  many  rushed  into  an  enterprise, 
which  their  most  sanguine  hopes  could  never  colour  with  the  pro- 
bability of  success.  There  were  many,  too,  who  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity, hoped  to  reap  their  individual  advantage.  Many  tempted 
with  empty  titles,  extravagant  promises,  or  hurried  along  hj  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  threw  for  coronets  or  coffins.  In  re- 
gard to  such  men,  we  have  little  admiration  of  their  selfish  heroism, 
Bttle  sympathy  for  their  sufferings  or  their  death.  They  made 
it  a  matter  of  prudent  speculation,  in  which  they  necessarily  trusted 
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to  chance^  and  found  the  chances  against  them.  But,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Jacobites,  it  was  not  so  with  all.  Derwentwater, 
Lochielj  Balmerino,  Perth,  and  many  others,  in  extraction  noble 
or  respectable,  ha^^ng  some  stake  at  issue,  or  deriving,  in  certain 
cases,  a  stronger  claim  to  our  regard,  even  from  their  poverty  it- 
self, were  not  men  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  mercenary  adventurers. 
Yet  even  the  most  disinterested  of  the  rebels  of  the  *15  couJd  lay 
claim  to  none  of  the  spirit  of  personal  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  presence  of  the  young  Chevalier  inspired  the  men  who  fol- 
lowed him.  The  rebels  of  the  '15  rushed  nito  rebellion,  not  from 
affection  to  the  Stuarts,  but  from  hatred  to  the  Brunswick  race  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  impolitic  ])arty  spirit  of  the  first 
sovereign  of  that  dynasty,  many  of  the  pseudo  patriots  of  the 
first  rebelHon  would  have  felt  towards  him  all  the  pride  of  sub- 
mission and  all  the  dignity  of  oliedience.  This  involves  a  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  parties,  of  which  the  works  before  us  present 
no  account. 

A\Tien,  upon  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  a  great  party  who 
had  no  special  attachment  to  the  race,  and  who  abhorred  their 
religion,  were  ready,  had  there  been  an  energetic  commander,  to 
have  *^  stood  the  hazard  of  the  die."  The  Tory  or  High  ChmTh 
party,  which  numbered  then  as  it  does  now  the  larger  portion  of 
agricultund  England,  had  been  driven,  on  the  death  of  Aniie, 
^ith  every  contumely  from  the  power  which  they  had  imagined 
for  ever  their  own.  The  Hanoverian  Elector,  with  the  sagacious 
policy  of  William  before  him,  made  himself  the  head  of  a  party 
and  not  the  impartial  monarch  of  agi'eat  empire.  He  reaped  his 
reward  in  two  insurrections,  which  threatened  the  stability  of  his 
throne,  and  which  were  only  crushed  by  the  ruin  of  many  gallant 
men,  whose  untimely  and  cruel  deaths  might  have  otherwise  been 
changed  into  lives  of  patriotic  usefulness. 

At  the  Revolution  the  country  was  divided  into  three  parties, 
with  principles  incapable  of  amalgamation,  but  susceptible  of  be- 
ing modified  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  great  party  of 
the  Whigs — the  ofFspiing  of  the  misgovernment  consequent  on 
the  restoration — ^the  advocates  of  limited  monarchy,  but  the  im- 
compromising  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  preroga- 
tive of  kings,  numbered  in  its  ranks,  the  bold  spirits  who  had 
risked  the  penaltias  of  treason,  by  inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression.  But  they  advocated,  at 
that  early  period  of  their  history,  a  nobler  revolution  than  the 
change  of  one  dynasty  for  another.  They  anticipated  the  ci^-iliza- 
tion  of  a  century,  by  insisting  on  the  repeal  of  those  persecuting 
enactments  which  barred  the  universal  toleration  of  all  opinions 
civil  or  religious,— the  extinction  of  those  hatreds  generated  by 
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class  legislation,  which  fiimish  food  to  the  declamations  of  sedition 
and  the  calculations  of  statesmen,  but  which,  to  the  people,  were 
productive  only  of  calamities  without  end, — the  encouragement  of 
the  arts,  whicn  increase  the  sphere  of  industry,  and  cast  a  poUsh 
over  life, — ^the  more  enlightened  exercise  of  power,  by  beneficent 
legislation,  adapted  to  the  progressive  movement  of  society, — and 
a  keener  sense  of  the  honour  and  independence  of  a  country, 
which  has  ever  stood  in  the  van  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  High  Church  or  Tory  party  again,  while  they  wanted  the 
energy  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Whigs^  suppUed  their  defi- 
ciency by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  numbers,  and  by  the 
ceaselesss  influence  of  property.  This  party  included  all  the 
squirearchy  and  all  the  clergy  of  England,  and  all  the  mass  of  the 
population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Many,  too,  of  the 
old  nobility,  in  forsaking  Popery,  slid  down  only  to  the  party 
which  had  the  chief  resemblance  to  that  which  they  had  left;. 
They  renounced  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  but  asserted  in  all 
their  wide  extent,  the  doctrines  of  prerogative,  which  had  raised 
the  storms  of  the  civil  war.  The  doctrine  of  the  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  of  kings,  was  only  less  influential  with  them  in 
that  age,  than  the  well  established  yell  of  "  the  Church  in  danger," 
which,  with  persevering  energy,  they  have  resounded  to  all  tunes 
for  two  hundred  years.  This  great  party  could  not  be  neglected 
by  a  Sovereign  whose  throne  was  supported  by  none  of  the  pres- 
tige of  hereditary  right ;  and  if  the  successors  of  William  had  taken 
care  to  prevent  latent  dislike  breaking  out  into  active  opposition, 
the  party  of  the  Jacobites  would  have  died  away.  For  with  that 
section  the  Tory  pai;ty  had  no  community  of  feeling,  except  on 
the  doctrine  of  prerogative.  On  the  cardinal  question  of  religion 
they  were  irreconcilably  opposed.  The  Tories  of  the  times  of 
WUliam  and  Anne  were  as  much  averse  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  did  they  retain  their  rehgion,  as  they  were  to  any  tole- 
ration of  Catholic  or  Protestant  dissent.  Had  the  fanaticism  of 
the  infatuated  exile  permitted  him  to  deliver  his  son  into  the 
hands  of  Wilham,  to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  would  have  been  eflected  by  the 
Tories.  Fortunately  for  our  country,  the  same  obstinacy  which 
worked  his  ruin  prevented  his  restoration,  and  the  party  who 
would  have  supported  him  became  reconciled  to  the  change. 

These  were  the  parties  in  the  nation  on  whom  its  destmy  de- 
pended. There  existed,  however,  another,  which  has  now  abso- 
lutely disappeared ;  but  which  in  that  age,  and  till  the  insurrec- 
tion of  '45,  received  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  Government. 
The  Jacobites,  if  not  so  numerous  and  influential,  compensated 
for  this  by  their  restless  energy  and  their  enthusiasm.    They  had 
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some  men  of  ancient  family  and  extensive  possessions,  whose  se- 
clusion in  the  countir  had  freed  them  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Goverament  of  James,  and  whose  heredi- 
tary prejudices  the  tale  of  his  distant  outrages  could  not  extin- 
guish. They  were  joined  too  by  the  discontented  and  more 
nirious  section  of  the  Tories^  who  only  wanted  the  excuse  afforded 
them  by  the  two  first  Monarchs  of  the  Brunswick  line,  to  raise 
their  munnni"s  into  tlie  clamours  of  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Such  w^cre  the  three  parties  which  agitated  England  at  the 
Revolution*  But  when  we  turn  to  Scotland,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  new  scene,  where  the  piirty  cries  told  a  different  history,  and 
where  the  actors,  though  pressing  to  the  same  object  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  English  Revolution,  pinjceede.d  towaim  it  by  a  differ- 
ent road.  We  had  Jacobites,  but  the  name  of  Tory  at  least,  is 
only  a  modern  importation.  We  had  a  Church  party  too,  but  it 
was  officered  not  by  the  clergy'  but  by  the  people.  We  had 
High-Chnrchism,  but  it  w^as  a  word  confined  to  an  insignificant 

1)ortion  of  the  population,  and  utterly  alien  to  the  whole  of  Low- 
and  Scotland*  After  twenty-eight  years  of  dreadful  persecution, 
during  which  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  had  been  poiired  out  like 
water,  the  exhausted  country  at  the  Kevolution  seemed  animated 
by  one  impulse*  The  principles  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  had 
only  been  driven  deeper  into  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  mart)Ts  who  had  died  for  it ;  and  men,  scorch- 
ing under  the  influence  of  protracted  wrong,  might  be  excused 
if  they  could  not  descend  at  once  fr*om  the  tuiy  of  retaliation  to 
all  the  hberalities  of  unbounded  charity. 

The  whole  of  the  countiy  south  of  the  Forth,  and  all  the  west^ 
professed  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  ism,  to  wlucli  all  secular 
politics  were  made  subordinate.  Towards  the  Stuai'ts  the  whole 
of  Lowland  Scotland  entertained  feelings  of  hatred,  wliich  had 
reached  the  limits  of  passion.  The  whole  history  of  these  kings, 
from  the  accession  of  James  VI,,  was  a  continued  denial  of  po- 
pular demands.  The  establishment  of  Episcopacy  by  James — 
its  continuance  under  the  brst  Charles — the  treachery^  and 
persecutions  of  the  second— -the  torture-room  directed  by  the  last 
of  the  race, — in  short,  that  mextricable  eha^:>s  of  passions  and  of 
crimes,  w^hich  constitute  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Govermnent 
for  half  a  century,  had  driven  the  most  enduring  of  people  to  the 
last  remedy  of  the  oppressed.  Their  memories  were  yet  fresh  on 
die  events  of  that  dreadful  epoch,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  w^lien  all  crimes  menaced  them,  when  no  law  could 
protect,  and  no  authority  defend.  The  social  compact  was  broken 
by  the  legislation  of  the  Piu^liaments  of  Middleton  and  Lauderdak' 
and  the  ati-ocities  of  Claverhouse's  dragoons.     The  community 
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was  dissolved,  their  country  had  disappeared.  All  the  senti- 
ments of  love  they  still  cherished  to  its  memoiy,  all  the  sacrifices 
made  on  its  behalf  were  voluntary  and  generous ;  the  tyrants  who 
oppressed  them  had  no  right  to  command  an  obedience  they 
abused;  and  they  exercised  the  sacred  right  of  all  subjects  to  fly 
from  a  country  so  govemed-r-to  refuse  submission  to  legislators 
so  unjust,  their  allegiance  to  masters  so  merciless  and  unrelent- 
ing. 

That  was  the  darkest  era  of  om'  history,  where,  throughout 
the  whole  dreadful  series  and  intercourse  of  enmity,  one  side  only 
was  armed  and  void  of  mercy,  as  the  other  was  of  help  and 
hope.  Title,  quaUty,  fortune,  were  proscribed.  Patriotism  was  a 
snare,  and  whatever  furnished  out  the  ease  and  ornament  of  life 
became  a  call  for  taking  it  away.  The  members  of  Government 
grew  wealthy  on  confiscations.  The  industry  of  years,  the  fruit 
of  a  thousand  cares  were  swept  into  the  rapacious  grasp  of  an 
insatiable  herd  of  petty  tyrants, — such  was  the  penalty  imposed 
on  fortune  and  merit ;  and  such  the  government  which  converted 
what  was  law  into  a  crime.  The  sufferers  were  not  slow  in 
tracing  the  commission  of  such  crimes  to  the  abuse  of  power 
which  accident  had  given  to  their  authors ;  and  in  struggling  for 
religious  toleration  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  acquirea  a  lesson 
on  civil  government,  which  they  practically  applied  at  the  great 
era  of  the  Revolution. 

There  were  none  of  the  class  of  politicians  in  Scotland  who 
professed  the  principles  of  the  English  Tories.  The  Episcopalians 
either  became  Jacobites,  or  joined  with  the  Presbyterians  under  ' 
the  toleration  laws  of  William.  The  great  majority  took  the 
latter  course.  Many  of  them,  at  heart,  had  still  a  longing  for 
the  exiled  family ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  was  distant, 
and  the  penalties  of  non-junng  were  at  hand.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  were  few  of  this  party  who  became  open  Jaco- 
bites, or  did  more,  at  farthest,  than  talked  the  treason  which  wine 
inspires.  In  Scotland,  the  Jacobites  were  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources ;  and  in  regard  to  these,  if  we  enumerate  the  Highlanders 
of  the  West — Jacobites  from  ignorance — and  add  a  few  respect- 
able names  from-  the  lowland  nobiUty,  we  include  the  whole  of 
that  party  in  Scotland.  The  feverish  triumphs  of  the  '45  tell 
how  mucn  might  be  expected  from  their  enthusiasm ;  but  the 
ominous  silence  of  the  nation — ^the  want  of  all  sympathy  in  the 
masses — ^the  indifference,  ridicule,  and  contempt  with  which  they 
were- regarded,  even  in  the  stmshine  of  their  snort  success,  show 
how  litde  hold  their  cause  had  upon  the  population,  and  how 
small  a  prospect  of  its  permanent  establishment. 

In  England  and  Scotland  both,  therefore,  the  party  of  professed 
Jacobites  were  relatively  insignificant,  and  time  only  was  wanting 
to  blend  them  with  the  English  Tories,  who  had  made  a  compro- 
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mise  of  their  inclinations  on  the  altar  of  their  religion  and  their 
interests.  To  effect  this  object,  or  at  k*ast  to  prevent  the  con- 
version of  Toryism  into  Jacobitisni,  was  the  sedulous  labour  of 
William  the  Thirdj  whose  thi-one,  estabHshed  amid  a  cbao»  uf 
discordant  elements,  reqnired  liis  profound  sagacity  to  uphold  it, 
when  there  appeared  against  him  in  arms  tlje  most  powerful  of  the 
continental  nations.  His  whole  policy,  accordingly,  wa^s  to  conciliate 
the  great  faction  of  tlie  TorieSj  whose  hostility  he  conld  not  alto* 
gether  disanu  ;  and  this  he  effectually  accomplished  by  excluding 
no  man  fit  for  duty  from  tlie  lionours  of  public  life,  and  by  not 
regarding  prior  opposition  to  himself  in  the  light  of  a  perpetual 
infamy. 

Anne  w^as  a  monarch  of  the  very  weakest  understanding — a 
sincere  Protestant,  but  who,  in  her  slavish  devotion  to  "  the 
Church,"  emulated  tlm  most  devoted  Catholics.  Nourished  in 
the  belief  that  the  authors  of  the  Revulutton  were  republicans 
and  atheists,  she  resolved,  so  far  as  such  a  mind  could  display 
independent  resolution,  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
men  accordant  with  her  prejudices  and  beliefs*  She  hated  the 
Whigs  from  personal  considerations,  too.  They  had  opposed  her 
demand  for  an  independent  income,  and  Jier  success  was  solely 
attributable  to  the  p>olicy  of  the  ToricSj  who  used  the  circum- 
stance as  a  means  to  embarrass  the  goveniment  of  WiMiam.  The 
Revolution  itself,  in  placing  her  upon  a  throne,  caused  her  only 
some  pleasure  and  many  tears,  and  nothing  could  allay  remorse 
for  ingratitude  to  her  father,  but  frow^iing  upon  the  men  v^rho 
were  the  promoters  of  his  ruin. 

The  Harley  administration — the  creatui-e  of  Couii:  Intrigue,  and 
of  the  veteran  cr>^  of  ^^  the  Church  in  danger,*'  consequent  on  the 
fatal  error  of  the  Whigs  in  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell — was 
created  imm  the  ultra  section  of  Toiyism,  and  nearly  changed  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  Unscrupulous  in  their  means  to  obtain  their 
power,  they  were  alike  imscrupulous  in  their  manner  of  securing  its 
consolidation.  The  most  brilliant  of  their  number,  narrating  their 
histoiy  in  a  foreign  land,  when  attaintler  had  annihilated  youth- 
ful ambition,  and  when  age  had  cooled  the  rage  of  part>^,  has 
exhibited  the  precipice  on  wdiich  the  nation  stood  at  the  tun\ing 
point  of  its  history.  The  welfare  of  tlie  country  they  w^ere  sum- 
moned to  rule,  its  honour  and  independence,  raised  to  a  pinnacle 
of  unequalled  gloiy,  were  considerations  which  did  not  enter  into 
the  code  of  their  political  morality.  "  The  principal  spring 
of  our  actions,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  was  to  have  the  government 
of  the  state  in  our  hands.  Our  principal  views  were — the  con- 
senation  of  this  power,  great  employment  to  ourselves,  and  great 
opportunities  of  rewarding  those  wdio  had  helped  to  raise  us^and  of 
hurting  those  who  stood  in  opposition  to  us," 
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They  called  a  House  of  Commons,  frantic  with  High  Church- 
ism,  which  the  blunder  of  the  Sacheverell  trial  nad  blown 
up  to  unprecedented  heat.  This  fanatic  House  were  not  mere- 
ly Tories  ;  they  would  have  gloried  in  Jacobitism,  if  they  could 
only  have  induced  the  unbending  bigot  to  yield  a  little.  Btit 
on  this  point  he  was  invincible.  Hfe  resisted  the  temptation, 
and  called  upon  the  world  to  honour  his  magnanimity,  seeing 
that  all  the  great  men  of  the  days  of  Anne  had,  with  concurrence 
of  the  Sovereign,  offered  him  their  assistance  if  he  would  only 
humour  them  in  diis. 

Somewhat  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  ener^  of  action,  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  Tories  who  composed  the  Harley  adminis- 
tration, and  a  more  pHable  conscience,  or  abstinence  from  push- 
ing prejudices  to  their  limits,  on  the  part  of  James,  were  alone 
required  to  lay  the  country  a  second  time  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  that  this  ad- 
ministration had  pledged  themselves,  if  not  collectively  as  a 
government,  at  least  individually,  to  such  a  change.  This  asser- 
tion, so  often  advanced,  so  frequently  denied,  has  been  established 
by  the  correspondence  of  the  ministers  themselves.  The  collec- 
tions of  Macpherson  contain  the  record  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
leaders  with  the  agents  of  the  Pretenders ;  and  the  researches  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  the  French  Archives  have  brought  to 
light  the  measure  of  their  treason,  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  to  act,  their  indifference  to  the  public  good,  and  their 
anxiety  for  their  own.  The  only  doubt  is  in  regard  to  Harley. 
That  he  expressed  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Pre- 
tender, there  cannot  be  a  question  ;  out  that  he  ever  entered  into 
the  scheme  with  the  energy  requisite  to  success,  we  cannot  find 
evidence  of,  in  the  history  of  those  old  intrigues,  or  in  the  mutual 
accusations  and  recriminations  of  the  baffled  traitors.*  His  care- 
less, procrastinating,  insouciant  disposition,  ever  leading  him  to 
put  off  till  the  morrow  the  duty  of  to-day,  his  love  of  relaxation 
with  the  literary  coteries  that  have  made  his  age  illustrious — his 
keen  remembrance,  drawn  from  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  classics,  that  the  Tarpeian  Rock  was  near  the  Capitol — ^all 
hindered  him  from  attempting  an  imitation  of  the  exploit  of 
Monk.  Had  he  moved,  nowever,  and  had  the  old  Chevalier 
yielded  to  the  Tories  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  the  restora- 
tion, according  to  existing  evidence,  would  have  been  at  once 
effected.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  latter  was  incurable.  He 
remained  deaf  to  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  all  the  entreaties  of  the  English  ministry.     "  The  Grand 

*  See  Townshend,  Hiit.  House  of  Commons^  i,,  p.  124.     See  also  Bolingbrol^^s 
Letter  to  W}7idham.  * 
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Tui'k,"  (Boiingbroke  told  liira  in  reply)  ^'  is  as  Hkelj  to  become 
king  of  England  as  the  Chevalier,  as  long  as  he  remains  a  Ca- 
tholic." 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Queen  upset  all,  preceded,  as  it  was, 
bj  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  historj\  IfVTien,  as  a 
means  of  stifetyj  Harlej  and  Boiingbroke  were  considering  the 
necessity  of  a  proclamation  of  James,  as  king,  on  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  Diikes  of  Somerset  and  Arg}  le  entered  the  presence- 
chamber  when  the  Queen  had  sunk  almost  into  lethargy,  and 
compelled  her  to  appoint  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  Whig,  as 
treasurer.  Boiingbroke,  with  baffled  liopesj  came  from  the 
councilH?.hamber  in  lamentations.  "  The  grief  of  my  soul/'  he 
said,  ^'  is  tliis — I  see  that  the  Tory  part  are  gone/'  The  Whig 
Peers  kept  the  hei^his  waiting  for  the  Sovereign's  death,  who, 
when  it  happened,  inmiediately  proclaimed  George  the  First, 
He  ascended  the  throne  by  sufferance  rather  than  consent — tJie 
conseauence  of  sm^jrise,  terror,  and  disunion  reigning  in  the 
comicds  of  the  Tory  ministry. 

The  Parliament  was  called  by  George  the  First.  Instead  of 
burying  in  oblivion  the  Tory^  misdeeds  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  and 
conciliating  enemies  to  his  rickety  throne,  the  monarch  and  his 
Parliament  begtm  with  %'iolent  threats  of  impeachment  and 
attainder,  Willianvs  example  w^as  cited  only  to  be  rejected. 
The  Convention  Parhament,  to  their  eternal  honour,  would  not 
dabble  in  blood.  Though  the  chiefest  of  the  miscreants  who  had 
desolated  England  were  in  their  grasp,  they  proceeded  with  de- 
termined reluctance  to  their  punishment,  J  effnes  relieved  them 
by  death  from  awarding  to  him  his  inevitable  doom,  and  they 
refiised  to  forfeit  his  lionours  and  estates.  Somers,  the  Delphic 
Oracle  of  the  'Wliigs,  remembered  these  things  in  his  old  age, 
w^hen  he  one  day  received  a  visit  from  Walpole,  The  future 
minister  was  then  in  full  cry  alter  the  fugitive  chiefs  of  the 
ministry  of  Anne ;  and  as,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  he  told 
his  stoiy,  the  old  statesman  shed  tears  at  the  prospect  of  the 
calamities  re^stdting  from  a  course  so  impolitic  and  intemperate. 

The  consequence  was  appai'ent,  not  in  remote  or  future  prog- 
nostication. Around  them  and  about  them  dangers  grew.  The 
man  who  was  on  the  eve  of  being  Prime  Minister  of  England 
walked  over  to  the  same  post  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  old  Chevalier, 
Boiingbroke  would  have  calmed  down  to  a  sober  loyalist  had  he 
been  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  He  was  com]>elled,  however,  to 
enlist  with  a  sovereign  he  despised,  and  whose  religion  even — 
the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  after  his  mistress^ — was  only  the 
subject  of  a  bitter  scoff. 

Yet  such  was  the  man  whoqj  the  Tories,  now  conmaitted  as  a 
party,  had  determined  to  place  upon  J:he  throne.     The  violence 
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of  faction  had  given  place  to  personal  hatred,  and  men  became 
blind  to  all  consequences  to  their  country,  and  to  themselves. 
Passion  was  allowed  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct;  all  the  paat 
notions  of  expediency — of  prudence — of  waiting  for  a  time  con- 
venient— of  securing  means  to  obtain  an  effect,  were  cast  asidi^ ; 
all  the  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  dynasty  were  ftwc- 
gotten,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  hailed  as  the  only 
palladium  of  the  country's  safety,  because  this  seemed  the  only 
means  of  securing  their  own.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  such  ft 
scheme  was  only  whispered  in  comers,  and  made  the  subject  of 
secret  intrigues ;  in  that  of  George  the  First  the  great  faction — 
who  saw  all  their  leaders,  Bolingbroke,  Oxford,  Ormond,  Stafford, 
attainted  and  exiles,  and  all  the  avenues  to  power  resolutely 
closed  against  themselves — expressed  their  wishes  and  their  hopes 
with  the  boldness  of  despair. 

The  rebellion  of  '15  was  the  consequence.  It  was  the  revenge 
of  a  disappointed  party.  It  failed,  and  another  blunder  was 
committed  by  the  mode  in  which  victory  was  abused.  It  roused 
indignation  to  see  the  studied  indignities  offered  to  misfortune. 
British  peers — men  of  ancient  fami^  and  of  personal  amiability 
— ^honourable  men — unhappy  in  their  politics,  bound  hand  and 
foot  like  common  malefactors,  and  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  London  with  the  slow  agony  of  an  ancient  tnurbph.  The 
severity  of  the  sentence  by  which  they  died — ^their  honours  lost^-r 
their  estates  forfeited — their  families  reduced  to  ruiii,  met  with 
little  approbation.  The  grace  of  carrying  matters  with  so  high 
a  hand,  sat  uneasily  on  the  shoulders  of  one  over  whose  title  to 
reign  had  passed  only  the  mellow  influence  of  a  few  weeks. 
With  the  fierce  reaction  that  had  set  in,  it  would  have  been  in* 
sanity  to  have  met  the  nation  at  an  election.  The  monarch 
became  thoroughly  detested  and  abhorred,  and  a  Parliament  of 
Jacobites,  pledged  to  recall  the  Stuarts,  would  have  been  returned. 
The  Whig  ministry  and  their  master  accordingly  determined  on 
the  boldest  violation  of  the  Constitution  since  the  days  of  James. 
To  prolong  a  triennial  into  a  septennial  Parliament,  saved  the 
Brunswick  race  fi'om  being  proclaimed  usurpers  by  a  Toiy  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  nation  from  the  miseries  of  a  cavil  war. 
When  the  bill  had  passed,  the  scheme  of  a  restoration  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  country  proceeded  in  that  career  of  civilization 
and  improvement  which  has  outstripped  in  glory  all  the  glittering 
deeds  inspired  by  the  lust  of  fame  and  of  dominion. 

For  when  we  turn  from  the  pictm^  of  anticipated  misfortune 
under  a  restored  Stuart,  to  look  upon  the  actual  happiness  en- 
joyed under  the  Hanoverian  electors,  we  find  no  cause  lor  sorrow 
at  the  unsuccessftd  issue  of  the  rebellion.  Though  George  the 
Second  was  as  unpopular  as  his  father,  from  the  same  causes  of 
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Hanoverian  prei!ile<^t!ons  anrl  imuiorality  of  life,  his  reign  was  a 
continued  period  of  prosperity,  and  progressive  civilization.  It 
wa^,  certain Ivj  a  prosaic  age  of  hoops  and  periwigs^  of  dull  con- 
tentment, and,  until  its  close,  of  peaceful  moderation.  The  pas- 
sionate pbrensies  of  the  era  of  the  Eevolution,  which  had  boiled 
with  unabated  fiiry  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  which  the  impolicy 
of  George  the  First  inci^eased  in  virulence,  were  stilled  in  the 
calm  atmosphere  of  venality  and  corruption.  There  were  no 
labourers  politicians ;  there  were  few  of  the  needy  class  of  political 
adventurers  in  the  Senate ;  public  life  was  overarched  by  the 
dreary  firmament  of  common  place,  iu  which  was  seen  no  meteor 
except  Pitt,  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  brilliancy  of  the  times 
that  had  passed.  Though  Walpole  reigned  by  corrupting  the 
national  representatives,  he  was  no  fi'iena  to  the  extension  of  his 
system  to  ordinary  life — he  adopted  an  experlient  forced  upon 
hjm  by  the  corrupt  parties  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  while 
the  whole  of  his  legislation  for  the  people  displayed  anxiety  to. 
put  in  vigour,  by  the  love  and  haV>it  of  labour,  enlarged  notions 
of  morality  and  justice ;  to  render  clear  the  trite  truth,  tliat 
individual  happiness  is  intimately  allied  with  the  general  good, 
and  that  there  is  notbing  more  beneficial  to  individuals  than  a 
religious  respect  for  the  nghts  of  all. 

After  the  series  of  proscriptions  on  the  death  of  Anne  had 
terminated,  the  whig  administrations,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first  Georges,  returned  to  the  liberal  principles  of  their  creed. 
They  saw  that  the  nation's  happiness  could  not  be  secured  except 
by  an  obliteration  of  its  feuds,  the  union  of  wills,  the  moderation 
of  party  triurapfis,  the  permission  of  a  measured  but  wide  use  of 
freetlom,  and  the  use,  not  less  measured,  of  power,  respect  for 
established  interests,  and  a  denunciation  of  exaggerated  doctrines 
by  an  exposure  of  their  lamentable  effects.  There  were,  indeed, 
no  great  reforms  accomplished,  because  the  age  had  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  their  necessity.  Yet  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  took  the  sting  ti-om  the  intolerance  of  perse- 
cuting statutes.  Under  Walpole  no  man  was  hunted  to  ruin 
for  his  opinions;  the  press  teemed  with  libels,  which  he  only 
answei^  or  despised ;  the  Jacobite  meetings  of  the  north  no  en* 
treaties  would  induce  him  to  suppress ;  he  endeavoured  to  free  ] 
the  Quakers  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  groaned, 
his  defeat  only  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  the  repeal  ofl 
the  Test  Act,  winch  he  invariably  denounced,  but  which 
tinned  t]nre]>ealed  for  another  age,  till  lagging  justice  and  tardj 
toleration  were  at  length  pennitted  to  erase  tlic  scandal  fi'orr 
our  laws. 

His  quiet  unostentatious  policy  was,  to  do  nothing  that  wou 
heat  the  subsiding  passions,  or  shock  the  decaying  prejudices] 
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the  time.  He  required  to  educate  the  people  before  he  could 
lead  them  to  the  reforms  essential  to  their  nappiness ;  and  for 
this  he  paved  the  road,  by  difiusing  among  them,  in  ample 
abundance,  the  materials  of  physical  comfort,  and  by  withdraw- 
ing attention  from  the  excitements  of  political  and  polemic  ran- 
cour. 

At  no  period  of  our  history  did  the  springs  of  our  commercial 
greatness  act  with  more  energy ;  in  none,  either  before  or  since^ 
were  the  mass  doomed  to  labour,  more  supplied  with  the  means 
of  happiness.  Malthus,  in  stating  the  quantity  of  subsistence 
procured  by  the  labourers'  wages  m  different  ages,  confers  the 
preference  on  the  period  from  1720  to  1755,  (p.  279.)  "  It  was 
certainly,"  says  Hallam,  "  the  most  prosperous  season  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  experienced ;  and  the  progression,  though  slow, 
being  uniform,  the  reign,  perhaps,  of  (jeorge  11.  might  not  dis- 
advantageously  be  compared  for  the  real  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity, with  that  more  brilliant  but  uncertain  and  oscillatory 
<xmdition  which  has  ensued." — {Const  Hist.y  iii.  p.  401.) 

It  might  also  justly  challenge  a  preference  with  the  ages  that 
preceded  it     Compare  it  with  any  of  the  reigns  of  the  Planta- 

Sinets,  the  Tudors,  or  the  Stuarts.  Under  the  first,  the  wars  of 
e  Boses  inundated  the  land  with  bloods  Despotism  reigned 
unchecked  under  the  Tudors;  the  royal  prerogative  and  the 
Tights  of  the  subject  kept  up  a  perpetual  misery  under  all  the 
Stuarts.  Under  William  and  Anne,  the  nation  acquired  a  re- 
nown in  arms ;  but  the  triumphs  of  war  are  no  indications  of 
national  happiness ;  and  the  balance  of  power  which  they  pre* 
served  was  maintained  at  a  cost  beyond  its  value.  After  these 
storms  had  swept  past,  a  period  of  repose  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  tree  of  enlightened  legislation  to  take  root ;  and  being 
tended  with  sedulous  care,  we  reap  the  benefit  in  our  day  in  the 
lazuriance  of  its  blossom. 

The  storf  of  Jacobitism  has  become  intei'esting  at  present, 
not  80  much  from  the  romantic  incidents  in  the  lives  of  its  adher 
rents  as  from  the  important  principles  involved.  Opinions  ap- 
pear to  have  a  regular  orbit.  They  revolve  in  a  cycle  which 
makes  certain  their  re-appearance  ;  and  those  which  had  long 
tenanted  with  the  dead,  are  evoked  again.  The  principles  on 
which  the  Bevolution  rests  have  been  denied  as  sound  in  theory 
or  as  safe  in  practice ;  and  that  great  event  is  itself  denounced  as 
a  rebellion.  The  Tractarian  illuminoM^  after  their  weary  excft- 
vations  amon^the  records  of  ancient  Christianity  and  the  "  dark 
ages,^  have  duected  their  attention  to  matters  upon  which  their 
coontry  are  more  sensitive.  They  are  giving  us  novel  exposi- 
tions rf  that  "  deplorable  schism,"  the  Eeiormation, — earnest 
aj^ieak  to  unprotestantize  are  offered  us ;  and  denunciations  of 
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"  the  Rebellion"  of  1688  establish  how  much  true  liberty  we  lost, 
by  the  headlong  zeal  of  the  authors  of  that  immortal  change. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  these  arrogant  pacificators  of  our  dis- 
putes, swelling  m  the  pride  of  knowledge,  lecturing  the  world  in 
the  style  of  the  famous  Oxford  decree  of  the  days  of  the  second 
Charfes.  Their  arguments,  and  those  of  abler  men,  on  the  legality 
of  the  Revolution,  are  only  of  importance  now  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  some  literary  talent.  All  the  principles  of  that  great 
event, — ^productive  as  it  has  been  of  indelible  consequences  to 
nations, — have  been  denied,  or  twisted  into  deformity,  or  abso^ 
lutely  changed.  We  see  new  systems  springing  up  from  the  sup- 
posed principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  new  theones  advanced  as 
to  the  relations  of  government,  which  it  was  intended  for  ever 
to  extinguish.  The  facts  and  texts  are  forced  to  obey  the  hand, 
and  to  become  pliable  to  the  genius  of  the  architect,  who,  to  de- 
termine the  form  of  the  edifice,  has  more  consulted  his  prejudices 
than  truth. 

When  we  think,  however,  of  the  beneficent  legislation  conse^ 
quent  on  it  in  both  countries,  we  must  ever  regard  that  event  as 
one  of  the  great  epochs  of  social  order.  Its  peacefiil  moderation, 
too,  renders  it  illustrious;  persecutions  for  past  misconduct 
rejected — the  policy  that  could  silence  passion  adopted — the 
danger  of  impending  evils  only  looked  to  at  the  same  time  with 
the  peril  of  remedy — the  change  upon  the  ancient  monarchy 
made  with  a  grave  dignity  becoming  the  national  character  of 
the  people  it  affected — a  proper  regard  paid  to  differences  of 
opinion,  never  made  to  degenerate  into  quarrels  of  self  Jove  and 
the  war  of  factions,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  under  the  multitude  of  aspects  in  which 
objects  so  complicated  present  themselves,  and  are,  moreover, 
essentially  useful  to  the  public  in  the  vast  relations  of  legisla- 
tive discussions.  From  the  history  of  these,  how  apparent  is 
that  ftmdamental  error  which  declares  the  Revolution  to  be  an 
accident  consequent  on  the  misrule  of  James.  It  was  something 
more  than  this.  It  was  the  close  of  that  long  struggle  of  freedom 
with  prerogative,  which  had  produced  the  hostile  collisions  between 
the  sovereign  and  Parliament  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and 
which  were  only  the  type  of  what  would  inevitably  follow,  were 
the  same  uncertainty  to  last.  To  describe  it  as  an  accident, 
therefore,  is  to  misrepresent  its  character.  To  attribute  it  to  the 
passions  of  the  moment,  is  to  forget  the  necessity  of  a  revolution 
which  ages  had  prepared. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  a  review  of  the  times  to  which  we  have 
been  referred,  without  summing  up  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  romantic  alternations  of  fortune  of  which  their 
history  is  composed.     From  first  to  last  we  see  only  temporary 
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triumphs,  to  be  succeeded  by  long  and  fierce  commotions,  heavy 
prostrations,  and  defeat.  Robert  II.,  the  first  of  the  line,  com- 
menced by  a  concubinage  with  Elizabeth  More,  which  has  left 
lawyers  in  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  descendants.  His 
feeble  reign  was  disturbed  by  continued  tumults,  partly  fomented 
by  his  own  children,  and  particularly  by  the  savage  "  Wolfe  of 
Badenoch.''  He  lived  in  misery,  and  died  surrounded  by  the 
wrecks  of  the  monarchy  that  Bruce  had  re-established.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Kobert  HI.,  who,  in  his  old  age,  lived  in  a 
continued  scene  of  crimes,  crowned  by  the  murder  of  his  own 
son,  the  gay  Rothsay  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth — supposed  to 
be  effected  by  the  agency  of  his  uncle.  A  tragedy  equally 
horrible  was  performed  by  James  the  First,  on  his  uncle's  chil- 
dren, in  revenge  for  his  brother's  death.  That  monarch — ^himself 
the  only  man  of  real  ability  the  unblest  race  ever  furnished — 
was,  after  eighteen  years'  captivity  in  England,  murdered  in  his 
turn  in  the  town  of  Perth,  at  the  instigation  of  Athole,  his  own 
kinsman.  The  mode  in  which  his  widow  avenged  his  death^ 
in  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  torment  outstrips  the  Inquisition. 
James  the  Second,  after  procuring  the  judicial  murder  of  his  two 
nephews,  killed  another  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  himself  shot 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  besieging  Roxburgh.  James 
m.  was  embroiled  in  bloody  feuds  with  his  brother,  and  after- 
wards with  his  son,  against  whom  he  fought  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Sauchiebum,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  flight.  James  IV. 
was  killed  at  Flodden.  James  V.,  after  losing  the  battle  of  Sol- 
way  Moss,  died  broken-hearted  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  a  few 
days  after  his  daughter's  birth.  Of  the  misfortunes  of  Mary 
Stuart  we  need  say  nothing.  Her  descendants  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  four  reigns,  were  involved  in  continual  quarrels  with 
their  people ;  one  died  upon  the  scaffold  ;  another  lived  for  many 
years  an  exile,  and  was  restored  in  order  to  endure  a  greater 
degradation  in  becoming  the  pensionary  of  France ;  another, 
(James  H.,)  after  presiding  in  the  torture- chamber  in  Scotland, 
scoffing  at  the  inhumanities  of  Jeffries,  ordering  his  nephew  to 
the  scaffold,  declared  himself  a  despot,  and  terminated  his  career 
in  exile.  His  descendants,  if  they  did  not  perish  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  escaped  only  to  die  in  a  lower  degradation ;  and 
thus  closed  the  career  of  a  race,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  were  more  unfortunate,  or  more  deserving  of  misfor- 
tune. 

Put  aside  the  first  James,  and  we  can  only  find  in  this  unhappy 
line,  men  and  women  with  weak  or  narrow  understandings,  strong 
prejudices,  and  stupid  obstinacy,  easily  infiamed  by  their  pas- 
sions, and  made  incurable  by  their  presumption.  Their  ngid 
hands  could  never  gently  use  the  reins  ot  government,  and 
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"the  Kebellion"  of  1688  establish  how  inucli  true  liberty  we  lost, 
by  the  headlong  zeal  of  the  authors  of  that  immortal  change. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  these  arrogant  paciiicators  of  oiir  dis- 
putes, swelling  in  the  pride  of  knowledge,  lecturing  the  world  in 
the  style  of  the  famous  Oxford  decree  of  the  days  of  the  second 
Charles,  Their  arguments,  and  those  of  abler  men,  on  the  legality 
of  the  Revolution,  are  only  of  importance  now  that  they  are  suj)- 
ported  by  some  literary  talent,  illl  the  principles  of  that  great 
event, — ^^productive  as  it  has  been  of  indelible  consequences  to 
nations, — have  been  denied,  or  twisted  into  deformity,  or  abso- 
lutely changed*  We  see  new^  systems  springing  up  from  the  sup- 
posed principles  of  the  Ke volution,  and  new  theories  advanced  as 
to  the  relations  of  government,  which  it  was  intended  for  ever 
to  extinguish.  The  facts  and  texts  arc  forced  to  obey  the  hand, 
and  to  become  pliable  to  the  genius  of  the  architect,  who,  to  de- 
tennine  the  form  of  the  edifice,  has  more  consulted  his  prejudices 
than  truth. 

When  we  think,  however,  of  the  beneficent  legislation  conse- 
quent on  it  in  both  countries,  we  must  e\'er  regard  that  event  as 
one  of  the  great  epochs  of  social  order.  Its  peaceful  moderation^ 
too,  renders  it  illustrious ;  persecutions  for  past  misconduct 
rejected — the  policy  that  could  silence  paxssion  adopted — the 
danger  of  impending  evils  only  looked  to  at  the  same  time  with 
the  peril  of  remedy — tlie  change  upon  the  ancient  monarchy 
made  with  a  grave  dignity  becoming  the  national  character  of 
the  people  it  affected — a  proper  regard  paid  to  tlifferences  of 
opinion,  never  made  to  degenerate  into  quarrels  of  seli-Iove  and 
the  war  of  factions,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  under  the  multitude  of  aspects  in  which 
objects  so  comphcated  present  themselves,  and  are,  moreover, 
essentially  useiul  to  the  public  in  the  vast  relations  of  legisla- 
tive discussions.  From  tne  history  of  these,  how  apparent  is 
that  ftmdamental  error  which  declares  the  Eevolution  to  be  an 
accident  consequent  on  the  misrule  of  James.  It  was  something 
more  than  this.  It  was  t!ie  close  of  that  long  struggle  of  freedom 
with  prerogative,  w^hich  had  produced  the  luistile  collisions  between 
the  sovertngn  and  Pariiament  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and 
which  were  only  tlie  type  of  what  would  inc\dtably  foUow,  wei^ 
the  same  uncertainty  to  last.  To  describe  it  as  an  accident, 
therefore,  is  to  misrepresent  its  chai*acter.  To  attribute  it  to  the 
passions  of  the  moment,  is  to  forget  the  necessity  of  a  revolution 
wdiich  ages  had  prepared. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  a  review  of  the  times  to  which  we  have 
been  referred,  without  summing  up  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  romantic  alternations  of  fortune  of  wliich  their 
history  is  composed.     From  fii*st  to  last  we  see  only  temporary 
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triumphs,  to  be  succeeded  by  long  and  fierce  commotions,  heavy 
prostrations,  and  defeat.  Robert  II.,  the  first  of  the  line,  com- 
menced by  a  concubinage  with  Elizabeth  More,  which  has  left 
lawyers  in  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  descendants.  His 
feeble  reign  was  disturbed  by  continued  tumults,  partly  fomented 
by  his  own  children,  and  particularly  by  the  savage  "  Wolfe  of 
Badenoch."  He  lived  in  misery,  and  died  surrounded  by  the 
wrecks  of  the  monarchy  that  Bruce  had  re-established.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  HI.,  who,  in  his  old  age,  lived  in  a 
continued  scene  of  crimes,  crowned  by  the  murder  of  his  own 
son,  the  gay  Rothsay  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth — supposed  to 
be  effected  by  the  agency  of  his  uncle.  A  tragedy  equally 
horrible  was  performed  by  James  the  First,  on  his  uncle's  chit 
dren,  in  revenge  for  his  brother's  death.  That  monarch — ^himself 
the  only  man  of  real  ability  the  unblest  race  ever  furnished — 
was,  after  eighteen  years'  captivity  in  England,  murdered  in  his 
turn  in  the  town  o^  Perth,  at  the  instigation  of  Athole,  his  own 
kinsman.  The  mode  in  which  his  widow  avenged  his  death^ 
in  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  torment  outstrips  the  Inquisition. 
James  the  Second,  after  procuring  the  judicial  murder  of  his  two 
nephews,  killed  another  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  himself  shot 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  besieging  Roxburgh.^  James 
in.  was  embroiled  in  bloody  feuds  with  his  brother,  and  after- 
wards with  his  son,  against  whom  he  fouffht  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Sauchiebuni,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  flight.  James  IV. 
was  killed  at  Flodden.  James  V.,  after  losing  the  battle  of  Sol- 
way  Moss,  died  broken-hearted  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  a  few 
days  after  his  daughter's  birth.  Of  the  misfortunes  of  Mary 
Stuart  we  need  say  nothing.  Her  descendants  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  four  reigns,  were  involved  in  continual  quarrels  with 
their  people ;  one  died  upon  the  scaffold  ;  another  lived  for  many 
years  an  exile,  and  was  restored  in  order  to  endure  a  greater 
degradation  in  becoming  the  pensionary  of  France ;  another, 
(James  H.,)  after  presiding  in  the  torture- chamber  in  Scotland, 
scoffing  at  the  inhumanities  of  Jeffries,  ordering  his  nephew  to 
the  scaffold,  declared  himself  a  despot,  and  terminated  his  career 
in  exile.  His  descendants,  if  they  did  not  perish  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  escaped  only  to  die  in  a  lower  degradation ;  and 
thus  closed  the  career  of  a  race,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  were  more  unfortunate,  or  more  deserving  of  misfor- 
tune. 

Put  aside  the  first  James,  and  we  can  only  find  in  this  unhappy 
line,  men  and  women  with  weak  or  narrow  understandings,  strong 
prejudices,  and  stupid  obstinacy,  easily  inflamed  by  their  pas- 
sions, and  made  incurable  by  their  presumption.  Their  rigid 
hands  could  never  gently  use  the  reins  oi  government,  and 
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opemte  theii'  purpose  by  the  silent  means  of  peaceful  concilia- 
tion. Never  were  tliey  able  to  violate  ancient  usage,  or  in- 
fringe on  established  rigbt,  witliout  choosing  the  course  the  most 
arrogant  and  irritating. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  principal  characters  of  the  works  we 
have  been  reviewing,  and  on  the  principles  at  issue,  preclude  us 
froin  any  lengthened  examination  of  the  subortlinatc,  but  not  less 
intei*esting  memoirs.  In  the  whole  mnge  of  historical  iuvestiga- 
tion^,  we  know  of  none  so  exciting  as  the  storj  of  the  actors  in  our 
civil  wars.  Those  of  England,  in  paiticutar,  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  are  full  of  romantic  and  heroic  incident.  Each  side, 
too,  contributed  Its  contingent.  The  tmbcnding  perseverance 
and  dogged  bravery  of  the  Puritans  found  a  counterpart  in  the 
cliivalry  of  the  cavaliers.  The  parties  were  equally  matched. 
It  was  not  a  hojieless  struggle  by  a  few  enthusiastic  barbarians 
against  the  disciplined  ai^mies  of  an  empire.  It  was  one  in  which 
each  called  in  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  and  in  the  long  fierce 
struggley  on  which  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  rested,  abundant  mate- 
rials have  been  left  us  for  a  history  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the 
vices  that  can  honour  and  degrade  humanity*  Over  all,  there 
were  two  leadei's  whose  fate  excites  om*  deepest  attention.  On 
the  one  hand,  an  unhappy  prince,  destined  to  the  same  death  with 
sio  many  of  his  line ;  and  on  the  other  the  stern  Puritan  soldier— 
whose  body  was  torn  with  sa^  age  ferocity  fi'om  the  gi*ave,  to  sufter 
indignities  he  never  ofibred  in  lite,  and  whose  memory,  assas- 
sinated by  all  Ixistorians,  has  been  redeemed  fi-om  the  ignominy 
of  two  hundred  years, — presents  one  of  the  greatest  examples  in 
the  records  of  humaji  actions  of  the  influence  exercised  by  a 
human  being  over  a  contemporary  generation. 

We  cannot  look  for  such  fertile  topics  of  instruction,  or  actions 
of  such  momentous  ioterest,  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the  '1 5 
or  the  '45,  They  were  the  result,  not  of  a  nation's  resistance  to 
intolerable  wrong.  They  appealed  to  no  personal  interest  of  the 
masses;  and  the  few  who  were  engaged  had  little  time,  and  less 
opportunity,  to  do  more  than  exhibit  how  rashly  brave  men  may 
venture — how  patiently  sufler.  There  are,  however,  names  that 
have  claimed  the  notice  of  posterity  ;  some  for  qualities  of  virtue 
in  a  period  of  corruption,  some  for  a  superiority  in  infamy,  where 
infamy  was  common.  Both  chisi^es  will  be  fonnd  on  both  sides. 
The  virtues  of  Duncan  Forbes  and  of  Colonel  Gardiner  shed  a 
lustre  on  a  cause  disgraced  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his 
myrmidons ;  the  generous  devotion  of  Lochiel  elevates  a  party 
for  which  such  a  victim  as  Lovat  died. 

Enough  has  not  been  said  of  the  man  who  saved  lib  country 
by  the  seasonable  energy  of  an  unconfjuerahle  resolution.  A  few 
traditional  anecdotes^  confined  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  give 
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a  faint  idea  of  the  great  accomplisbments  of  Duncan  Forbes ;  but 
his  exertions  for  the  public  good,  when  paralysis  overtook  the 
councils  of  Government,  an3  when  incapacity  led  its  armies,  are 
lost  in  the  conciseness  of  general  history,  and  have  been  deemed 
unworthy  of  separate  record.  Had  this  man  not  directed  the 
measures  which  his  wisdom  planned — composed,  reconciled| 
united,  and  animated  with  his  own  energetic  spirit,  the  lagging 
loyalty  of  the  people — restrained,  by  prudent  counsel  the  prudent 
among  the  Jacobites,  or  by  the  terror  of  the  law  influenced  the 
mass  who  were  only  accessible  through  their  fears,  the  whole 
Highlands  would  have  been  in  arms.  The  number  is  not 
exaggerated  which  limits  to  10,000,  the  clans  whom  the  exer>- 
tions  of  Forbes  kept  from  following  the  Chevalier.  "  But  for  his 
indefatigable  exertions,"  says  Mr.  Klose,  ^^  the  House  of  Hanover 
would  infallibly  have  been  driven,  from  the  British  throne."  He 
ree^eived  his  reward  in  the  ruin  of  his  fortune,  which  he  had 
spent  in  supplying  the  troops  of  the  nation,  and  of  which  he  never 
received  repayment.  He  exerted  his  influence  to  stay  the  mas- 
sacre which  followed  the  victory  of  CuUoden,  and  found  his  hu- 
manity regarded  as  intrusive.  He  heard  the  cry  of  wailing 
throughout  the  glens  without  ability  to  succour,  and  he  who  had 
braved  the  storm  and  piloted  the  vessel  in  safety  to  her  harbour, 
was  thrown  aside  as  a  wreck  when  the  danger  ceased.  The 
treatment,  though  it  could  not  subdue  his  patriotism,  broke  his 
spirit,  and  hurried  him  to  his  grave. 

The  Culloden  papers  are  the  evidence  of  the  unwearied  energy 
of  a  public  man,  who  endeavoured  to  meet  a  great  calamity  wuh 
insumcient  means.  But  all  the  accounts  we  have  ever  read  of 
this  admirable  patriot,  speak,  moreover,  of  an  intellect  so  pro- 
found, and  a  knowledge  on  most  subjects  so  exact,  that  his  in- 
tellectual fame  has  been  dimmed  only  by  the  virtues  which  hia 
heart  ever  cherished.  The  kind  good-humoured  gentleness,  the 
indulgent  view  of  human  errors,  the  magnanimity  under  all  dis- 
tresses, and  the  whole  equipage  of  kindredvirtues,  present  us  with 
a  character  among  the  noblest  of  the  age  that  is  gone.  At  all 
times,  the  world  delights  to  linger  on  the  memory  of  a  man  firm 
in  adversity,  moderate  in  victory,  humane  in  every  fortune,  be- 
loved by  all  men  though  the  leader  of  a  party ;  one  who,  by  v 
destiny  not  uncommon  with  those  who  have  done  equal  service 
to  their  country,  died  in  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  broken  in 
spirit  by  disappointment  and  ingratitude.  In  reading  his  history, 
we  almost  imagine  ourselves  perusing  a  lost  life  of  one  of  tfce 
illustrious  whom  Plutarch  has  made  immortal. 

No  history  of  thi^  man  is  given  in  any  of  the  works  befoi'8  as. 
Of  the  feeble  sketch  prefixed  to  the  Culloden  papers,  the  general 
public  know  but  little;   and  the  generous  tribute  paid  to  his 
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memory  many  years  ago  by  the  Edinburgli  Review,  is  the  only 
modern  attempt  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  into  which  a  few 
years  would  otherwise  plunge  the  brightest  rejjutiition,*  In  uo 
place  more  suitable  could  there  be  a  history  of  the  fall  of  clan- 
ship,  than  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  suggested  the  enact- 
ments which  destroyed  it.  On  this  subject,  we  have  now  no 
space  tfj  enter,  though  the  contrast  between  the  half-sava^ 
highlander  of  the  '45  and  the  intelligent  northern  fanner  of  the 
present  day^  presents  many  ] joints  of  instruction  and  of  interest. 
We  must,  however,  leave  the  consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  the  victorj^  of  Cullodcn,  and  thegeuendly  sagacious  laws  w^hich 
the  condition  of  the  Highlands  called  fortlu  Our  space  forbids 
us  also  to  notice  any  of  the  interesting  memoirs  of  some  of  the 
subordinate,  but  still  celebrated  pei^onages,  whose  memory  has 
been  embalmed  in  Jacobitical  history.  Of  these  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  Flora  McDonald,  by  whose  presence  of  mind,  devo- 
tionj  and  persevenmce,  the  Chevalier  was  saved.  Mrs.  Tliomson's 
memoir  of  this  lady  is  extremely  interesting  and  detailed ;  as  full 
of  anecdote  illustrative  of  perished  things^  as  is  the  story  of 
Lovat,  whose  doings^  ii'om  their  extraordinary  character,  deserve 
a  notice  we  are  unable  to  give  them. 

There  is  also  another  very  interesting  subject,  in  regard  to 
which  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  a  pjissing  remark.  Of  the 
Jacobite  literature,  poetical  and  pt-osaic,  mucii  deserves  to  be 
written^  on  account  of  its  general  ability — the  cleverness  of  the 
prose,  and  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the  poetry.  The  conqueroi's 
did  not  continue  their  abuse  of  victory  by  proscribing  the  writ- 
ings of  the  vanqui:^hed.  The  issue  of  the  brain  was  left  an  equal 
chance  of  life  with  the  issue  of  the  womb,  and  no  envious  Juno 
sat  cross-legged  over  the  nativity  of  any  man's  intellectual  off- 
spring. The  prose,  however^  is  not  nearly  equal  in  merit  to  the 
poetry,  and  degenerates  into  the  vinilence  of  personality  little  in- 
teresting to  another  generation.  A  different  account  may  be 
given  of  the  ballads  of  the  Jacobites,  Many  of  their  lyrics  were 
the  testimony  of  affection  to  the  gallantry  and  worth  of  the  un- 
retuming  brave.  Soldiers  covered  with  wounds  threw  flowers 
upon  the  graves  of  the  heroes  wlio  had  serted  them  as  a  model. 
Their  song  rises  at  the  description  of  their  glory,  and  sinks  to 
sadness  at  the  uniform  stor\^  of  their  fate.  They  have  the  spirit 
to  roach  the  elevation  of  their  subject,  and  a  pathos  equal  to  tiieir 
mistbrtunes. 


♦  Ediiiburgli  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  We  have  been  diret*ted  to  this  artiele  by  Mrs. 
TbiiniBon,  who  iiiftjrmft  iia  tlmt  it  was  wriUeii  by  Lord  Coekburn,  now  a  teamed 
ftrtd  able  Judge  in  tbe  Court  over  w\mh  Forbes  prertidcnl — than  wbditu  tbe  patri- 
otic Scottish  lawyer  of  other  times  cotild  liave  fouij<l  no  more  fitting  bingmpher. 
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These  histories  of  the  eventful  times  we  have  been  considering,  . 
are  of  somewhat  greater  use  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or 
to  form  the  means  of  amusement  for  an  idle  hour.  They  en- 
h'ghten  the  present  age  by  past  experience  and  example.  They 
are  dragged  from  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  to  teach  us,  that 
the  same  errors  now  urged  upon  the  world  as  discovered  truth, 
have  been  met  and  vanquished  by  our  fathers.  They  show  us 
their  former  origin,  their  progress,  and  decline,  and  by  instruct- 
ing us  how  to  avoid  them,  we  have  the  true  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, which  does  not  render  the  present  an  abstraction  when  dis- 
coui'sing  of  the  past. 


Art.  III.^-l.  Revelations  of  Russia;  or^  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  his  Empire  in  1844.  By  one  who  has  seen  and  describes. 
2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1844. 

2.  The  White  Slave;  or^  the  Rtissian  Peasant  Girl,  By  the 
author  of  "Revelations  of  Russia."  3  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1845. 

3.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Bv  the  author  of 
'< Revelations  of  Russia;"  "The  White  Slave?'  Vol.  1  and 
2,  12mo.    London,  1846. 

A  CENTURY  and  a  half  ago  Russia  was  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  a  barbarous  country,  without  power  or  influence  in 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  now  as  barbarous  as  it  was  then,  hav- 
ing, from  its  commerce  with  the  polished  communities  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  imported  only  whatever  there  is  pro- 
fligate and  corrupt  in  their  manners  and  customs ;  but  it  has  ac- 
quired so  much  power  and  influence,  as  to  prove  the  most  fatal 
enemy  to  that  civilization  which  it  pollutes  by  its  contact. 
Without  an  army  or  a  fleet,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  we  have  seen  her  soldiers  twice  t)ccupying  the  capital  of 
France ;  we  have  heard  competent  judges  express  it  as  their 
opinion  that  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were  at  the  mercy  of 
her  navy;  and  her  capital  is  a  sea-port.  Very  httle  more 
ancient  than  the  rise  of  Russian  power,  is  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  family  which  now  occupies  it.  Modern  as  the  im- 
portance is,  of  the  country  and  of  its  rulers,  it  is  remarkable  how 
full  of  doubt,  and  how  covered  with  darkness,  is  its  more  recent 
history,  according  to  the  admirers  of  its  government  and  of  those 
who  preside  over  it.  Men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  countries, 
agree  in  painting  the  Russian  empire,  its  emperor,  and  the  vari- 
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ous  branches  of  its  administrationj  as  well  as  the  dominant  reli- 
gion and  its  ministerEj,  iti  any  thing  but  flattering  calonrs.  Yet 
thci*c  arc  persons  who — limiting  themselves  to  doubting  or  deny- 
ing what  is  unhesitatingly  affirmed  from  so  many  different  and 
often  opposite  quarters — would  fain  persuade  the  world  of  what 
they  are  not  probably  persuaded  themselves,  that  no  despotism 
is  moi-e  innocent  than  that  of  Kussia ;  that  no  government  is 
more  adapted  to  the  countr}^  than  the  one  that  happily  rules  it ; 
and  that^  above  all  men  of  past,  present,  or  future  time^  the 
aetual  rider  of  that  countiy  is  the  very  perfection  of  an  auto- 
crat, Ify  in  the  following  pages^  it  sliall  appear  that  we  do  not 
share  in  this  opinion,  not  only  after  the  most  scrupulous  ex- 
amination of  such  authorities  as  iu'e  open  to  every  one,  but  after 
having  had  access  to  peculiar  sources  of  infonnation  on  w^hieh 
%ve  can  fully  and  entirely  rely,  our  readers  will  not  feel  surprised. 
We  answ^er  for  the  iaeU  for  which  we  can  give  no  special  autho- 
rity, and  we  are  sure,  from  all  we  have  heard  and  know  on  the 
subject,  that  the  same  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  statements 
of  tlie  author  of  the  various  works  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As 
we  are  particularly  desirous  to  lay  before  our  readers  rather  the 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their  own,  d'ter  lia\ing  heard  the 
case,  than  to  impress  them  with  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
formed  by  other  parties,  w^e  shall  not  bestow  further  praise  on 
the  w^orks  before  us,  but  strongly  i^commend  their  perusal^  as 
affording  the  most  trust-worthy  evidence  which  it  is  possible  to 
procure  on  the  subject. 

What  is  called  the  *^  civilization"  and  **  greatness"  of  Russia, 
dates  from  Peter  the  First,  miscalled  "  the  Great."  In  about  a 
century — from  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  the  death  of  Cathe- 
rine II, — the  rapidity  and  extent  of  Russian  conquests  was  pro- 
digious. Under  the  reign  of  Peter  I,  Azof  was  wrested  from 
Tui'key,  (to  which  it  was  only  temporarily  restored,  as  were  some 
of  the  other  provinces  which  we  are  going  to  mention,  to  their 
original  States,  but  which  ai'e  now  all  again  under  the  sway  of 
the  autocrat,)  Ingria,  with  j)arts  of  Livonia,  Esthonia  and  Fin- 
land, conquered  from  Sweden  ;  and  Persia  obliged  to  yield  several 
provinces  ;  under  the  Empi'ess  Anna  vast  dominions  w^ere  con- 
quered in  Taitaiy  ;  under  Catherine  II.  the  best  part  of  Poland 
was  seized,  and  the  Crimea  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  Kuban 
ceded  by  Turkey.  We  suppose  our  readers  familiar  with  the  main 
featm-es  of  the  reign  of  Peter  P,  his  energ\",  his  cruelty  and  his 
vices,  the  whole  oi  which  had  so  much  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment of  that  sovereign,  and  on  the  effects  of  that  government  on 
the  nation.  And  whether  our  readers  are,  or  are  not,  familiar 
with  tlie  private  character  of  Catherine,  her  infamy  was  so  great 
that  the  y^n  refuses  as  much  to  dwell  on  it,  as  on  the  traita  of 
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ferocity  of  Peter  I.  That  character  affected,  to  a  consid^able. 
extent,  her  conduct  as  a  sovereign ;  and  it  is  difficult,  for  in- 
stance, to  form  an  idea  of  her  profligate  expenditure,  without 
taking  into  account  the  vast  sums  whi(A  she  unmercifully  wrested 
from  her  oppressed  and  poor  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  un- 
happy inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  she  plundered  and 
enslaved,  to  bestow  them,  with  reckless  prodigality,  on  her  nu- 
merous paramours.*  Without  shame,  as  well  as  without  reli- 
gion, she  paraded  a  prudish  delicacy  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
had  the  hypocrisy  of  affecting  that  respect  for  the  established 
creed  of  Russia,  which  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  she  really  felt 
for  deity. 

She  ascended  the  throne  by  first  dethroning  her  husband,  and 
then  causing  him  to  be  murdered.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  she  behaved  like  an  unnatural  mother  to  the  supposed 
son  of  that  marriage.  We  say  supposed ;  for  some  doubt  whether 
Paul  I.  was  her  son,  or  an  illegitimate  son  of  Elizabeth ;  others 
again  think  he  was  a  supposititious  child  substituted  for  one  still- 
born. And  even  those  who  admit  the  maternity,  do  not  hesitate 
in  denying  the  paternity.  During  the  life  of  his  worse  than 
step-mother,  Paiil  was  kept  from  court,  his  education  was  ne- 
glected, and  he  was,  in  every  respect,  the  object  of  her  malignity. 
The  most  detestable  and  despotic  act  of  tyranny  which  the 
Empress  exercised  towards  Paul  was  that  of  depriving  him  of 
the  education  and  control  over  his  children,  whom  she  took  from 
their  parents  to  keep  them  herself  the  moment  they  were  bom. 
Alexander  was  thus  brought  up  under  her  personal  superintend- 
ence, with  the  view  of  appointing  him  her  immediate  successor,, 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  reputed  son,  his  father.  Tragical  and  bar- 
barous as  was  the  end  of  Peter  III.,  that  of  Paul  I.  was  still  more 
horrible ;  the  father  was  murdered  by  order,  and  with  the  sanction 
of,  his  wife ;  the  son  died  by  the  hand  of  the  friends  of  his  own  son, 
the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  never  avenged  his  death,  and 
who  is  not  unnaturally  accused  of  having,  if  not  ordered  this  foul 
deed, — at  least  of  having  become  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

The  character  of  Paul  I.  was  that  of  a  suspicious  and  capri- 
cious tyrant — and  even  granting  that  he  was  originally  of  a  land 
disposition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  grossest 
acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  which  seemed  the  effect  of  a 
deranged  intellect.     His   absurd  vanity  in  declaring  himself 

♦  This  woman  wrote  to  Repnin,  her  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  « I  must  impress 
on  jou  to  cause  the  armies  now  at  your  disposal  in  Poland,  to  act,  setting  aside  all 
illusions  of  humanity.  .  .  .  You  must  not  spare  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict, even  if  they  should  allege  tiie  quiet  and  retired  lives  they  have  been  leading." 
In  obedience  to  these  orders,  Suwarrow  put  to  the  sword  25,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  the  storming  of  Warsaw. — Eastern  Europe,  i.  170. 
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CTrancl-Ma.ster  of  the  Order  of  Malta — ^lib  childish  ordoiinanres 
agiiinst  round  hats— tlie  cruel  punisluuetits  wliich  he  inflicted  on 
those  wlioui  he  suspected  guilty  of  iuiaginaty  eriines — are  tacts 
which  leave  no  doubt  both  of  his  folly  and  his  tyranny.  His 
caprices  alarmed  and  kept  eveiy  one  in  tear  and  suspense,  and 
at  last  the  most  exalted  pei'sonages,  being  those  who  were  most 
exposed  to  his  blows,  began  to  tbink  how  to  free  themselves  from 
such  a  tyrant.  The  (^ovenior  of  Petersburg,  Count  Pahk^n, 
collected  about  iiim  such  agents  as  ho  deemed  rerpusite  for  en- 
suring the  success  of  Im  plansj  without  however  admitting  any 
one  to  his  confidence*  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  Paul, 
seizing  him  sutldenly  by  the  arm,  asked  him  earnestly  whether 
he  was  in  Petersburg  in  17G2 — the  year  of  the  assassination  of 
Peter  IIL  his  father-^and  what  part  he  took  in  that  business  ? 
"  I  was  young,  and  I  was  only  a  witness  of  those  events,  not  an 
actor  in  them/'  answered  Palilen,  "  There  is  a  plot  on  foot  to 
bring  about  a  catastrophe  like  that/'  said  Paub  "  I  know  it/* 
replied  Pahlen,  ''  and  in  ordei'  to  be  better  informed  of  what  is 
going  oUj  1  n^yself  am  a  ])arty  to  it/'  The  cahnness  of  Palilen 
deceived  the  Emperor,*  and  t!ie  conspiracy  was  carrietl  on  in 
safety.  Next  to  PahleUj  General  Bennigsen  was  the  most  im- 
portant consfih'aton  Born  in  llano ver,t  Bennigsen  served  in 
the  English  army,  and  then  in  that  of  Russia,  in  which  he  dis- 


♦  The  detailed  account  of  this  conspiracy  mid  murder,  are  taken  from  Thiers'a 
HiBtt»ry  of  the  CouBulate^  who,  among  other  soureeti  of  information,  had  acee^s  to 
tlie  menioira  of  mi  old  French  emicTarit,  a  general  officer  in  the  Russiati  Mjrvioe, 
who  heard  all  the  particulars  fnmi  Palilen  and  BeimigHen  theniBelves,  These  me- 
moirs are  noAv  at  Paris  in  the  archiveH  fur  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  "  singular  ha- 
zard" that  brought  llieni  t^o  that  repu^it^irv,  not  rt^lated  hy  M.  Thiers,  wc  happ^^n 
to  know  to  be  the  following: — On  the  death  of  their  writer,  the  French  omigiiittt, 
which  took  place  about  1 82(),  the  ambassador  of  F^ianee  in  Ru«^ia  easily  obtaiiutd 
from  the  Imperiiil  Government  a  consent  t>o  seizing  ull  the  papers  of  the  deceasjed, 
who,  as  a  et:iuiich  imrtizao  of  the  Bourbons,  was  fiupj>o»ed  to  possess  documents  af 
importance  to  the  family.  With  the  rest  of  hi»  piipers  his  mcmoii's  were  seized 
and  carried  t^  France,  where  the  expulsion  of  thp  Bourbons  has  renden*d  tliem 
accessible  to  M-  Thiers. 

f  In  that  deplorable  book,  called  the  History  nf  Russia,  forming  part  of**  the 
Cabinet  Cyclofiiedia,'^  Bemiigaon  is  called  **  an  Englishman,"  It  is  tlie  more  im- 
portant to  correct  this  mistake,  as  at  one  time  the  most  unfounded  calumny  wa« 
spread  (hat  England  was  a  juarty  to  tlie  murder  of  PauL  It  was  alleged  that  as  she 
gained  fto  nitich  by  his  death,  the  rtti  f*ono  argument  applied  with  particular  force. 
Lord  Whit  worth,  ambassador  at  Petersbiii'g — who  had  been  treated  witli  great 
diarespect,  not  to  use  a  stroo^er  word,  by  Paul^ — was  on  terms  of  great  intimacFj- 
with  a  sister  of  Zuhow  ;  and  this  added  credibilitv  to  the  calumny,  to  which  still 
greater  force  would  come  if  one  of  the  princijial  actors  were  an  EngUHhnian.  That 
English  compilation  is  for  pages  and  pages  notliing  but  a  bad  tratislation  of  tlie 
**  Histoire  de  Russic,  par  Es^neaux  et  Chenneehot  ;"  tlie  relation  of  the  deatli 
of  Paul  i*  more  |>articulai'ly  s*) ;  the  only  alteration  being  as  to  Bennigaeit^s  coun- 
try, who  in  the  French  is  correctly  called  "  Hanov^rien,"  but  who  is  niadt?  an  Eiig- 
imnnan  by  the  translator. 
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tinguished  himself  and  deserved  the  particular  notice. of  Cathe- 
rine, who  bestowed  on  him  substantial  proofs  of  her  satisfaction. 
Paul  alienated  him  from  the  service  and  from  Russia  by  his 
neglect  and  insults,  and  Bennigsen  having  obtained  permission 
to  retire,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  native  country, 
when  he  consented  at  Pahlen's  instance  to  share  the  danger  of 
the  plot  against  the  Emperor. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  at  a  dinner  given  by  Pahlen,  at  which 
Bennigsen  and  the  other  conspirators  were  present,  several  oflS- 
cers,  on  whom  it  was  supposed  confidence  could  be  placed  and 
whose  spirits  were  elated  by  wine,  were  informed  that  the  deter- 
mination had  been  come  to  of  forcing  Paul  to  abdicate  ;  that  the 
state  of  his  health,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  country  required 
it ;  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
numerous  victims,  whom  in  his  sanguinary  folly,  Paul  was  going 
to  sacrifice ;  that  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  heir  to  the  tm*one, 
saw  himself  the  necessity  of  this  violent  step,  and  gave  his  con- 
sent to  it.  It  was  in  fact  true,  that  on  the  representation  of 
Pahlen,  the  young  Grand  Duke  had,  after  some  reluctance,  con- 
sented to  the  dethronement  of  his  father,  feeling  persuaded  that 
that  was  the  only  way  of  saving  not  merely  the  country'  but  the 
whole  imperial  family  from  destruction,  the  suspicious  and  cruel 
despot  having  begun  to  think  of  violent  measures  against  his  own 
relations.  The  persons  to  whom  this  dangerous  and  momentous 
scheme  was  thus  communicated  admitted  the  necessity  of  its  im- 
mediate execution,  and  for  this  purpose  the  conspirators  sallied 
forth  from  the  house  of  Pahlen  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  di- 
rected their  steps  to  the  palace  Michel,  in  which  the  Emperor 
resided.  They  amounted  to  about  sixty,  and  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  directed  by  Pahlen,  the  other  by  Bennigsen. 
The  palace  was  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  royal  residence, 
so  great  was  the  mistrust  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  and  was 
guarded  accordingly;  but  the  high  rank  of  the  conspirators  gained 
them  an  easy  admission  into  it.  Whilst  Pahlen  and  his  followers 
formed  a  corps  of  reserv'^e,  Bennigsen  and  those  whom  he  led 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  Emperor,  and  penetrated  it,  afi;er 
having  cut  down  a  faithful  attendant  who  endeavoured  to  oppose 
them,  and  having  forced  another  to  fly  crying  out  for  help.  The 
Emperor  alarmed,  threw  himself  from  his  bed,  but  could  not^e- 
tire  for  shelter  to  the  apartment  of  the  Empress,  he,  in  his  inces- 
sant fear,  having  barricaded  the  door  that  communicated  with  it. 
Paul  concealed  himself  behind  a  screen,  where  he  was  discovered 
by  Bennigsen,  assisted  by  Platon  Zubow,  the  last  paramour  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  whom  Paul  had  at  first  basely  flattered 
and  loaded  with  presents,  instead  of  inflicting  on  him  the  punish- 
ment which  his  enormous  crimes  richly  deserved,  but  whom 
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afterwards,  witliotit  new  cause, and  after  having  implicitly  forgiven 
Ms  misdeeds,  he  deprived  of  all  his  officers,  and  treated  with  con- 
tumely. Bennigsen  and  Zubow^  sword  in  hand,  presented  to 
the  Emperor  an  act  of  abdication  which  they  had  prejDai*ed,  and 
called  upon  Ijim  to  sign  it  at  once  to  save  his  life.  Whilst  the 
Emperor  remtMistrated,  some  of  the  conspirators  were  alarmed 
by  the  fear  of  a  sunirise,  ami  at  one  moment  Bennigsen  alone 
continued  to  keep  tiie  Emjieror  in  awe  with  the  point  of  his 
sword.  The  alarm  having  proved  grcamdless,  the  conspirators 
i*etnmed  to  press  the  Emperor,  who,  tinding  his  remonstrances 
useless,  seemed  now  to  be  inclined  to  defend  himself.  A  scufHe 
followed,  during  which  the  night  lamp  was  pnt  out,  and  the  room 
letl  in  darkness.  Bennigsen  went  for  another  light,  and,  on  his 
return,  he  found  the  Emperor  dying  ;  one  of  the  conspirators  had 
broken  his  skull  with  the  himdle  of  a  sword,  and  anotJier  had  put 
him  out  of  suflering  by  strangling  him  with  a  scarf.  The  last 
part  of  this  account,  coming  from  Bennigsen  himself^  may  be 
subject  to  reasonable  doubts  with  respect  to  his  personal  conduct 
on  that  eventful  occasion.  The  general  opinion  has  been  that  ho 
was  the  first,  if  not  the  only  actual  murderer  of  Paul,  and  Na- 

Eoleon  informed  O'Meara  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  hiul  told 
ira  that  such  was  tlje  ease.  Bennigsen  may  have  wished  to  make 
people  believe  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  actual  spilling  of  the 
tlood  of  the  monarcli  wliom  he  meant  only  to  dethrone. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  extent  to  which  the  consjilratoi^  said  they 
meant  to  go  ;  and  it  was  only  so  far  and  no  farther,  that  they  had 

Cromised  Alexander  that  they  wouUl  jjroceed.  When  this  prince 
eard  that  he  was  Emperor,  and  when  he  learnt  that  to  mount 
the  throne  he  had  to  step  on  the  body  of  his  muniereil  parent, 
he  is  said  to  have  given  way  to  unfeigned  gnef  and  indignation 
at  the  catastrophe.  Whatever  his  feelings  may  have  been  at  the 
time,  this  is  certain,  that  not  only  were  the  assassins  of  the  father 
allowed  to  go  im punished,  but  that  they  continued  to  be  high  in 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  son.  Bennigsen  was  restored 
to  the  service,  and  np  to  the  moment  of  his  death  he  received  his 
sahiry  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army*  If  Alexander  did 
really  say  to  Napoleon  that  he  employed  Bennigsen  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  this  is  only  another  proof  of  the  duplicity  of 
his  character. 

Alexander  s  professions  of  tiboraUty,  justice  and  magnanimitv, 
so  ostentatiously  put  forth  from  the  very  moment  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  were  shamefully  belied  by  his  acts,  till  he, 
as  soon  as  it  suited  him  best  to  show  himself  in  his  trne  colours, 
laid  aside  even  the  h^-iMjcritical  appearance  which  he  had  assumed. 
One  of  his  fii*st  acts  on  mounting  the  throne  was  to  abandon  his 
Swedish  and  Danish  allies,  by  signing  alone  a  maritime  couveiv 
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tion  with  England;  and,  as  soon  as  a  treaty  with  France  had 
been  concluded,  Alexander,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
united  Georgia  to  the  Russian  empire,  protesting  that  this  was 
done,  not  with  interested  views  of  aggrandizement,  but  merely 
out  of  regard  for  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Georgians  themselves.  A  new  alliance,  to  which  JPrussia  and 
Sweden,  besides  other  powers,  were  parties,  was  subsequently 
entered  into  by  Russia.  After  the  battles  of  Auster}itz,  Jena, 
Eyiau  and  Friedland,  the  famous  interviews  of  Tilsit,  between 
Alexander,  Napoleon,  and,  subsequently,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
took  place.  There  Alexander,  at  first  meeting  Napoleon,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you  do,"  and  following 
up,  with  corresponding  good  faith,  this  first  avowal,  equally  dis- 
graceful whether  true  or  false,  Alexander  concluded  a  separate 
treaty  with  Napoleon,  by  which  the  Russian  Emperor  obtained 
a  district  of  Poland,  containing  more  than  400,000  inhabitants, 
then  belonging  to  Prussia.  A  few  months  only  before  that  treaty, 
the  Emperor  had  promised  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he  would  do 
his  utmost  to  prevent  him  from  losing  a  village  by  the  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Besides  this  public  treaty,  containing 
other  and  more  important  stipulations,  mostly  at  the  expense  of 
every  one  of  the  allies  of  Russia,  who  were  thus  basely  deserted 
and  betrayed,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen  cannot  be  too  often  directed,  as  it  shows  to 
what  an  extent  France  and  Russia  are  ready  to  assist  each  other 
in  furthering  their  ambitious  and  rapacious  schemes.  The  text  of 
that  treaty  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret ;  and  as  it  is  not  even 
now  generally  known,  we  beg  to  rive  it  in  the  note  below.*  Not 
satisfied  with  betraying  his  old  allies,  Alexander  hastened  to  betray 
his  new  friend.     It  seems  undoubted  that  it  was  by  Russia  that 


*  Art.  1.  Russia  shall  take  possession  of  European  Turkey,  and  extend  her  con- 
quests in  Asia  as  far  as  she  may  think  proper.  2d.  The  Bourbons,  and  the  House 
of  Braganza,  shall  cease  to  reign  over  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  shall  be  succeeded 
by  a  prince  of  Napoleon's  family.  3d.  The  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  shall 
cease,  and  the  Roman  States  sfaaU  be  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  4th. 
Russia  binds  herself  to  assist  France  with  her  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar. 
5th.  The  French  shall  take  possession  of  the  towns  situated  on  the  coast  of  Africa^ 
such  as  Algiers,  Tunis,  &c.,  and,  at  the  General  Peace,  all  these  conquests  sljall  be 
given  as  indemnities  to  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  6tfa.  France  shall  have 
Malta,  and  no  peace  shall  be  concluded  with  England  so  long  as  she  holds  that 
Island.  7th.  Egypt  shall  be  occupied  by  France.  8th.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean  shall  be  exclusively  permitted  to  the  Russians,  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Italians,  but  to  no  other  nation.  9th.  The  Hanseatic  towns  shall 
be  given,  as  indemnity,  to  Denmark,  provided  this  Power  consent  to  delivering  up 
her  fleet  to  France.  10th.  Their  Majesties  the  Emperors  of  France  and  of  Russia 
promise  to  enter  into  a  special  convention,  by  which  they  will  agree  to  prevent  any 
nation  from  navigating  any  merchant  ships,  except  if  possessed  of  a  proportionate 
nnmber  of  men  of  war. 
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our  Cabinet  was  informed  of  the  stipulation  respcting  the  Danish 
fleet,  which  led  to  its  seizure  by  tJus  country,  in  a  manner  whic' 
nothing  but  the  pecubiir  and  imperative  circumstances  of  the  es 
roukl  justify.     Sir  Walter  Scott  inibiius  us  that,  whilst,  publicly 
the  seizm^e  of  tlie  Danish  fleet  wjis  prf>claimed  by  Alexander 
ph^atical  act  of  banditti,  his  Imperial  Majesty  sent  secret  agent 
to  our  ministers  to  congratulate  them  on  their  success,  and 
LBssnre  them  tlmt,  in  spite  of  circumstances,  the  Autocrat  was 
inch  as  ever  attached  to  the  cause  of  European  independence 
As  to  Sweden,  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  the  brother-in-law  oi 
Ithe  king  of  that  country^  was  still  more  unprincipled.     No  soon< 
liad  the  Emperor  of  linssia  made  his  aiTangements  with  him 
IFrance,  than  lie  called  upon  his  recent  ally  the  King  of  Sweden^ 
I  to  acknowledge  Najioleon's  titles  and  sti'ictly  to  enforce  the  con- 
tinental blockade.      The  Swedish  monarch  having   refused   to 
comply  \\itli  these  demands,  war  was  declared  against  him,  rebel- 
Hon  and  treasrm  urged  upon  his  troops  and  his  subjects,  bribery^ 
and  corruption  employed  by  the  Russian  minister,  who  resided  at  I 
Stockholm,  protected  by  that  law  of  nations  which  he  so  per- 
fidiously abused,  to  debauch  the  Swedish  conunanders  and  ges- 
nerals ;    by  such   means   as    these,   Finland  was  united  to  tlie 
Russian  dominions.     Neither  Alexander  nor  Buonaparte  w^erc 
however,  acting  honestly  towards  each  other,  and,  at  last,  th^ 
mortal  combat  began,  which  ended  with  the  lirst  invasion 
France  and   the   occupation    of  Paris.      Although   Alexander 
w  ished  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  did  not,  even  at  tlio  fl 
last  moment,  refuse  to  take  into  consideration  the  proposition  ■ 
of  making  terms  with  Napoleon,     The  Bourbons,  however,  were 
restored,  and  a  Constitution  given  by  them  to  France,  chiefly,  it 
is  said,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,     At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  his  insatiable  greediness,  which  had,  even 
before  that  meeting  had  been  called  together,  caused  serious  un- 
easiuess  to  his  allies,  showed  itself  so  undisguise<lly  and  so  vio-  ■ 
lently,  that  England,  Austria  and  France,  were  forced,  for  their  fl 
own  security,  to  enter  intc>  a  secret  alliance,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  separate  treaty,  signed  in  February  1815,  at  Vienna, 
This  transa<^tion  would  have  remained  for  ever  a  secret,  liad  not 
Louis  XVIII.  left  the  treaty  at  the  Tuileries  when  he  fled  from 
it  on  the  a|)pruaeh  of  Buonaparte,  on  the  19th  of  March  of  that 
same  yeai\     Napoleon,  to  conciliate  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  com- 
municated to  him  a  copy  of  that  document  ;    but  Alexander 
deemed  Louis  XVIIL  lilvcly  to  prove  to  Russia  a  less  dangerous  A 
monarch  of  France  than  Napoleon.     On  the  second  invasion  of      i 
France,  Alexander  opposed  the  partition  of  that  monarchy,  think- 
ing, and  not  without  reason,  tliat  France  might  on  the  whole,  and 
ill  the  course  of  events^  be  a  useful  ally  to  Russia,  and  a  jealous 
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riyal,  if  not  enemy,  of  England.  Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  for 
when  Russia,  not  long  after  his  death,  made  war  on  Turkey, 
France  alone  prevented  the  dther  Powers  from  interfering  to  pro- 
tect that  countiyfirom  falling,  at  a  future  time,  a  prey  to  the  un- 
scrupulous ambition  of  her  enemy,  who  was  thus*  allowed  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  execution  of  his  ulterior  plans.  The  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  Autocrat  towards  the  Poles, — the  moment  he  found 
them  determined  to  assert  their  right  to  that  constitutional  oppo- 
sition without  which  no  representative  government  can  exist, — as 
well  as  towards  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Italian  States,  which  had 
endeavoured  to  ameliorate  their  political  condition,  and  so  esta- 
blish a  free  government,  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
simply  to  be  mentioned.  He  died  with  the  pang  of  having  dis- 
ooveied  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  himself  and  the  whole  of 
his  &mily,  set  on  foot  by  his  own  subjects,  in  Russia  itself. 

Constantine,  his  next  brother,  ought  to  have  succeeded  him, 
according  to  the  order  of  succession.  But  his  marriage  with  a 
Polish  lady,  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman,  named  Grusinsky, 
afterwards  created  Princess  Lowitz,  was  preceded  by  his  solemn 
renunciation  of  the  succession,*  and  by  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
his  brother,  by  which  he  declared  that  whatever  member  of  the  im- 
perial £unily  married  a  subject,  lost  the  right  to  ascend  the  impe- 
rial throne.  Russia  and  the  world  were  saved  from  the  scourge 
of  a  prince,  who,  as  viceroy  of  Poland,  showed,  more  than  his  eldest 
hrotner,  the  same  savage  caprice  and  tyrannical  inclination  of 
dieir  father  Paul,  His  chief  delight  was  to  play  at  soldiers  ;  and 
he  had  certainly  succeeded  in  making  those  of  Poland  the  most 
perfect  automata  that  ever  were  seen  fashioned  from  human 
Deings.  His  suspicious  and  wayward  temper  made  him  dis- 
cover symptoms,  which  his  insanity  turned  into  proofs,  of  treason- 
able conspiracies,  in  the  most  innocent  acts  of  the  people.  With- 
out justice,  as  well  as  without  mercy,  the  most  cruel  punishments 
were  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  this  man's  madness.  The  terror 
of  his  many-eyed  police,  which  increased  its  own  importance  by 
the  imaginary  discoveries  of  imaginary  crimes,  had  thrown  the 
utmost  distrust  and  alarm  into  every  family.  Yet,  when  the 
time  came  that  injured  and  yet  unavenged  Poland  made,  once 
more,  a  noble  eflbrt  to  free  herself  from  the  iron  yoke  which 
force,  treachery  and  the  folly  of  her  own  children  had  imposed 


*  ConstMitine,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander,  dated  the  14th  of  January  1822, 
•^nowlAdged  that,  **  should  he  ever  be  invested  with  the  high  dignity  to  which  \w 
was  called  by  his  birth,  he  did  not  believe  himself  possessed  of  the  talent,  or  enci-gs , 
indiapenflable  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.'*  He  was,  however,  considered 
mod  encmgh  by  both  his  brothers  to  govern,  with  unlimited  power,  the  kingdom  of 
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upon  her,  Constantinej  vax?illatiiig  and  incapable  of  taking  any 
resolutionj  either  bold  or  noble,  idlovved  the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment to  fall  th>in  his  hands,  through  timidity ;  and  having  ap- 
pealed to  the  generosity  of  that  nation  wliom  he  had  so  crueny 
oppressed,  he  obtained  from  their  clemency  that  personal  safety 
which  he  had  hardly  a  nght  to  expect,  and  which  he  had  not, 
certainly,  deserved  at  their  hand.* 

It  was  necessaiy  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  his  pre- 
decessoi'^  and  of  their  governments,  before  coming  to  speak  of 
the  government  and  character  of  the  present  Emperor,  Nicholas, 
who  succeeded  to  the  place  which  Constantitie  refused  to  fill. 
Tlie  refusal  of  the  one,  and  the  accession  of  the  other,  cost  the 
lives  of  twenty  thousand  human  beings!  What  a  beginning  of 
a  reign ! 

During  the  last  years  of  Alexander's  life,  several  secret  societies 
were  formed  in  Kussia,  w^liich  reckone<l  among  their  number 
men  of  undoubted  patriotism,  enlightened  views,  philanthropic 
sentiments,  high  birth  and  splendiil  tbrtnue.  From  their  posi- 
tion, they  were  as  aware  of  the  renunciation  of  Constantine  as 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  haughty  and  harsh  character  of  ' 
Nicholas.  Constantine  had  lucid  intervals,  during  which  he 
occasionally  indulged  in  fits  of  hcmharmniej  as  it  is  called,  like  his 
lather.  But  the  harsh  chai^acter  of  Nicholas  never  was  known 
to  relent,  and  has  never  relented^  since :  there  is  no  instance  of  his 
liaving  once  forgiven  or  forgotten  an  offence.  He  is  a  true 
despot,  t  This  induced  the  conspimtors  to  act  with  promptitude, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  Constan tine's  resigna- 
tion of  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Nicholas,  tJiougli 
he  must  have  known  the  arrangements  made,  and  though  the 
King  of  Pnissia  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to^ 
him,  on  the  express  understanding  that  her  husband  was  to  suc- 
ceed .\lexander,  was  the  first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Con- 
stantine, as  Emperor,  who  was  not  only  proclaimed  as  such,  but 
was  universally  ajnsidered  the  autocrat,  till  the  I'eturn  of  a  courier 
from  l\''arsaw,  wliere  be  then  was,  who  brought  the  confirmation 
of  his  determination  to  decline  the  crown.    The  conspirators  then  j 


*  CoDfitanttzie  refused  the  throno  for  fear  of  being  murdered.  He  died  ▼ery  I 
suddenly^  however,  when  ho  was  hardlj  fifty-two  years  old,  and  liii^  wife  soon  fol- 
lowed liinu  The  Eraperor  Alexaiidcr*a  wife  too  died,  a  very  few  weeka  after 
her  liM^ihand.  To  rt-turn  to  the  want  of  courajge  of  Couatantiue,  let  ua  bo  well  un- 
dorst^od.  He  was  fool-hardy  and  roeklesa,  as  macy  madmen  are  who  do  not  per- 
ceive danger.  He  did  not  confront  the  danger  which  he  saw,  ooolJy  and  deliberately, 
knowing  what  he  did,  and  why  he  did  it  ;  which  constitutes  true  courage. 

t  "  Le  pouvoir  que  Ic  Piince  a  de  pardonner,  execute  avec  sagesse,  peut  avoir  \ 
d^adiDirables  effets.     Le  priiicipe  du  gouvernement  de&podque,  qui  ne  pordoDJie 
pas,  et  A  qui  on  ne  pardon oe  jamtiiSj  le  prive  dc  ces  avantagea.^ — Ei^prU  des  Loh, 
Liv,  vi.j  cli.  16. 
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endeavoured  to  persuade  the  poor  ignorant  soldiers  that  Nicholas 
usurped  the  tkrone  of  his  brother,  who  had  not  really  resigned 
the  crown,  and  induced  these  poor  victims  to  shout—"  Constan* 
tine  and  Constitution!" — the  latter,  incredible  as  it  may  seem^ 
bein^  represented  to  them,  and  believed  by  them,  to  be  Con- 
stantme'swife.  The  fidelity  of  some  corps,  influenced  by  Nicholas's 
friends,  particularly  the  artillery,  kept  firm  to  his  side  by  General 
Benkenaorf,  lately  deceased,  and  who  waB  ever  since  that  day,  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Emperor,  and  his  Minister  of  Police,  and 
uie  cowardice  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  secured  the 
victory  to  Nicholas.  The  artillery  mowed  down  the  defenceless 
and  deluded  soldiers,  who,  from  an  excess  of  loyalty,  and  firmly 
convinced  of  standing  by  their  lawfiil  sovereign,  had  proclaimed- 
Constantine.*  Nicholas  was  thus  seated  on  the  throne.  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  conspirators,  some  of  whom,  against 
the  law  of  the  country  where  punishment  of  death  is  said  to  be 
abolished,  were  executed,  and  so  far  more  fortunate  than  those 
whose  lives  were  spared,  only  for  banishment  to  Siberia^  With 
Nicholas  the  incarnation  of  despotism  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
He  personally  governs,  either  in  a  direct  manner  or  through  the 
executors  of  his  own  individual  will,  the  whole  of  his  empire, 
and  he  alone  is  responsible,  before  God  and  man,  for  whatever  ^ 
good  or  evil  befaUs  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  under  his  sway^ 
or  is  indirectly  felt  by  the  whole  of  the  human  race  on  whose 
happiness  or  unhappiness  the  absolute  wielder  of  so  enormous 
a  power  has  too  much  influence. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Emperor  Alexander^  as  his 
father  Paul  had  done,  on  the  same  occasion,  before  him^  seemed 
inclined  to  suppress  the  secret  police,  which  had  been  so  strongly 
organized  under  the  name  of  "  Secret  Tribunal,"  or  *'  Secret 


*  Jdiloradovitchythe  Governor-General  of  St.  PeterBbura,  the  favourite  vetersii 
of  the  IStiissian  army,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  ^  War  of  Liberation,'*  was  shot  dead 
by  Kahovsky  on  his  riding  up  to  the  revohitionary  soldiers  to  harangue  them.  They 
x^ewoUeeted  that,  sometime  previous,  on  a  regiment  having  been  driven  to  mutmy 
by  the  opfuressive  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  its  colonel,  iSililoradovitch  induced  the 
mutineers  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  promise  of  pardon  and  redress  of  grievances) 
and  to  follow  him  into  the  fortress  situated  on  the  Neva,  opposite  the  winter  palaee. 
Not  a  man  of  that  regiment  was  afterwards  seen,  and  what  became  of  them  no  one 
knows.  The  man  capable  of  such  conduct  had,  however,  some  kindness  in  him,  it 
is  said.  On  one  occasion,  a  poor  man  who  had  a  suit  pending,  complained  to  him 
that  he  should  be  ruined,  as  he  could  not  bribe  the  judge.  ^  If  you  can't  bribe," 
said  liiloradovitch,  "  you  will  certainly  lose  your  suit."  *  How  can  I  bribe," 
msked  the  unhappy  suitor,  "  I  have  no  money."  "  Nor  have  I,"  replied  Milora- 
dovitch,  '<  but  here  is  my  cloak  ;  go  and  sell  it"  He  spoke  German  and  French, 
alter  a  fashion,  and  he  did  not  belie  the  eommon  saying,  that  the  education  of  a 
Russian  nobleman  is  skin-deep.  One  of  his  dialogues  with  the  Grand-Duoheas 
Helen,  the  wife  of  Michel,  is  well  known.  He  called  her  attention  to  a  striking 
view — ^^  Voyez,  madame,  que  c'est  pittagogue  I  Pittoresque,  vous  voulez  dire. 
AhJ  pittoresque  et  pittagogue  e'est  synagogue.** 
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Chancery,"  under  Catherine.  But  he  soon  gave  that  detestable 
institntion  more  power  than  it  ever  had  before.  The  present 
Emperor  has,  however,  increased  it-  In  this  counti'v  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  idea  of  the  atrocities  wliich  such  an  institu- 
tion can  enable  its  \Tllanous  members  to  commit,  even  supposing 
its  heads  to  be  most  willing  and  inclined  to  administer  strict  jus- 
tice in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  In  prf^portion  as  such  police 
IB  strong,  its  oflScers  are  powerful,  ancl  their  power  consists  in 
being  able  to  do  evil  if  they  choose.  To  purchase  their  good 
will  isj  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  live  in  peace  and  immolestea  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  power  of  annoyance  can  be  exercised  with  impunity,  means 
of  securing  its  good  will  must  be  employed* 

An  English  gentleman  married  a  lady  of  a  German  family 
which  haa  been  long  settled  in  Petersburg,  and  went  to  live 
there  himself.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  the  head  of  the  police 
of  the  district  paid  them  a  visit,  and  made  the  poKtest  bow  to 
the  husband,  who  asked  his  wife  the  meaning  of  such  a  call. 
**  He  wants  twenty-five  rubles/*  said  the  wife,  *•*  and  you  had 
better  give  them."  "  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,''  answ^ered 
the  Englishman ;  and  the  police-officer  made  another  bow^  and 
went  away.  Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards^  a  policeman  w^ent 
to  the  gentleman's  house,  to  ret|uest  his  immediate  attendance  at 
the  police.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  gentlemari 
refused  to  go ;  so  presently  three  policemen  came,  and  thi'eatened 
to  break  the  door  open  if  the  gentleman  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance forthwith,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do.  Not  to  be  pimoned, 
he  had  to  pay  eighty  copeks  to  the  corporal  of  the  squad.  Tbe 
night  was  bitterly  cold,  but  that  was  a  tuxur}'  compared  with  the 
foul  atmosphere  of  the  den  full  of  drunken  thieves  and  loweM  vaga 
bonds,  into  which  the  gentleman  w^as  ushered,  to  wait  till  six  o'clock 
for  the  head  of  the  police  of  the  district  (Nadzooratel),  who,  as  his 
clerk  said,  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  his  superior  on  important 
business,  expressing  his  regret  that  the  gentleman's  delay  in 
obeying  the  first  summons  was  the  cause  of  his  having  to  wait 
now.  At  last  the  Nadzooratel  made  his  appearance  in  his  morxK 
ing  gown  and  slippers,  and  with  great  coolness,  asked  what  pro- 
cured him  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr*  —  —  at  so  early  an  hour* 
"  Why  did  you  send  three  soldiers  to  fetch  me  t"  *^  Three  sol- 
diers I  That  officious  blockhead,"  answered  the  man  in  power^ 
renting  to  his  clerk  or  seci^etary^,  "  never  knows  how  to  behave, 
oi'dered  him  to  let  you  know  that  1  wanted  to  see  you  at  your 
leisure,  to  ask  whether  you  knew  anything  of  an  Englishman 
who  spells  his  name  exactly  like  yours,  and  instead  of  doing  as 
he  was  told,  h©  sends  for  you  at  two  oViock  in  the  morning  f 
The  gentleman,  in  a  passion,  as  one  may  well  conceive,  at  the 
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treatment  he  had  received,  and  at  the  impudence  of  the  official, 
talked  big  of  his  determination  to  complain  to  the  ambassador, 
and  seek  redress.  The  wily  police-officer,  with  great  humility, 
begged  his  pardon  over  and  over  again,  expressed  ms  deep  sorrow 
at  the  mistake  caused  by  the  stupiditv  of  his  clerk,  and,  with 
numberless  bows  and  great  civility,  allowed  the  Englishman  to 
return  home.  On  his  complaint,  and  after  an  invest^tion,  the 
man  in  power  was  punished  by  being  removed  to  another  quarter. 
His  successor  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  countryman,  who  at  once 
gave  him  twenty-five  rubles,  and  by  feeing  him  at  the  proper 
time,  and  as  is  understood  to  be  the  custom,  he  never  agam  wafi 
called  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  police. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  with  respect  to  foreign  books,  and 
the  granting  of  passports  are  two  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  police  service,  and  two  of  the  most  fruitml  sources  of  r^ 
venue  to  its  officers.  The  law  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  books  is  that  on  books  arriving  at  the  frontiers  the  cases  are 
examined  to  see  what  duty  is  to  be  paid.  After  this  thev  are 
sealed  and  sent  to  the  imperial  censure  office  at  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  the  seals  are  returned  to  the  custom-house  which 
tiffixed  them  originally,  with  a  certificate  that  the  boxes  No. 
——  addressed  to  ■  ■  had  been  delivered  intact  to  the  office 
of  the  censure  on  such  a  day.  Then  the  contents  of  the  cases 
are  examined  by  the  censors,  and  such  books  as  are  prohibited 
ttfe  kept,  whilst  those  to  which  there  is  no  objection  are  delivered 
up  to  the  owner.  Such  is  the  law :  now  for  the  practice.  We 
must  premise — and  this  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  police,  but  with  respect  to  all  officers  under  the 
government  in  Russia,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  highest — ^that  their 
salaries  are  utterly  inadequate  to  tneir  support.  The  government 
is  perfectly  aware  of  this ;  and,  as  Admiral  Greig,  our  countryman, 
>nsed  to  say,  in  Russia  it  is  only  necessary  to  live  in  the  country 
to  understand  an  ukase :  its  tenor  is  quite  immaterial.  An  ukase 
forbidding  the  furious  driving  of  the  nobility  in  St.  Petersburg, 
meant,  according  to  the  gallant  Admiral,  that  whereas  the  officers 
of  police  could  not  live  on  600  rubles  a-year— ^their  regular  pay 
— ^tne  government  allowed  them  to  tax  as  heavily  as  they  found 
it  requisite  for  their  own  support  the  noblemen  of  the  capital, 
who,  the  government  knew  perfectly  well,  would  not  give  up 
driving  at  a  breakneck  pace.  The  censors  <^  the  press  are  not 
better  paid  than  the  rest  of  the  officials,  and  to  make  up  a  decent 
salary,  some  years  ago  they  had  recourse  to  the  following  arrange- 
ment, which  we  are  not  certain  is  still  carried  on,  although  we 
have  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  one  or  two  of  the  principal  booksellers  were  summoned  before 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  censure,  who  informed  them 
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that  according  to  an  estimate  the  booksellera  ought  to  provide 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  rubles.  The  sum  was  privately 
raised  by  the  trade  among  themselves,  by  a  sort  of  duty  put  by 
them  on  the  books  which  they  imported.  This  arrangement  be- 
ing stinick,  the  cases  of  books  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg 
were  not  taken  to  the  censors  at  all ;  the  seals  only  were  sent  to  their 
office  and  retui^iied  by  them  in  the  regular  way  to  the  custom-house 
from  whicli  they  came.  Every  boot  was,  therefore,  to  be  got  in 
Bussiaj  by  paying  of  course  for  those  which  were  prohibited  a  remu- 
nerating price,  including  the  bribery  tax  on  them.  Woe  to  tlie 
poor  wretch  who  lor  whatever  reason  tried  to  avoid  payment  of 
this  black-mail ;  he  waa  sure  to  be  sevei'ely  punished,  A  book- 
seller of  the  name  of  Dixon,  a  simple  honest  Englishman,  imported 
a  dozen  or  two  of  prohibited  books  without  bribing  the  censors- 
He  was  arrested,  his  shop  shut  up,  his  business  ruined,  and  he 
imprisoned  and  kept  in  durance  for  several  months.  As  to  pro- 
hibited books  that  travellers  happen  to  haveiu  their  possession  at 
the  moment  of  entering  Russia,  tliey  are  taken  from  tliem,  and 
ought  to  be  i^eturned  to  the  owners  on  their  leaving  the  empire. 
Yet  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  resti- 
tution are  so  many  that  the  books  ai^  generally  left  behind.  The 
censors  in  whose  hands  they  remain  made  it  a  practice  to  sell  them 
to  the  booksellers ;  and  just  because  the  books  were  prohibited 
^'  handsome"  prices  were  invariably  set  upon  them* 

As  to  passports,  in  order  to  understand  what  a  means  of  vexa- 
tion they  can  be,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  no  one  is 
exempted  fi'om  being  always  furnished  witli  a  passj>oit,  permis  de 
$4jour^  or  other  document,  to  be  produced  at  any  moment  at 
the  request  of  any  poHce-officer,  to  prove  that  he  has  a  right  to 
be  where  he  is.  lie  who  is  not  provi<jed  with  j>roper  papers  is 
considered  a  vagal>orid — that  is  to  say  a  felon — and  hable  to  be 
imprisoned.  As  a  correlative  measure  to  the  passport  system, 
every  house-proprietor  is  obliged  to  keep  a  register  not  only 
of  all  those  who  rent  any  part  of  his  property j  but  of  all  the  sejr^ 
vants  residing  with  each  family  m  tlie  house,  under  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  about  4s.  for  each  day  and  each  person  unregistei'cd  and 
unreported.  The  houses  in  St.  Petersburg  being  generally  very*^ 
large,  and  let  out  in  portions  to  various  [laxties,  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  the  officei^  find  ]?Ienty  of  cases  in  which  the  law  has 
been  broken  and  tlve parties  have  rendered  themsehes liable  to  be 
fined.  They  ai'e  not,  however,  fined,  nor  are  they  mterfered  with 
for  some  length  of  time ;  by  which  connivance  the  officers  of  po- 
lice contrive  to  secure  to  themselves  free  quarters  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  a  house-proprietor  has  become  liable  to  pay 
for  aggi-egate  fines  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  he  is  pounced  upon ; 
but  instead  of  eufoixung  payment,  if  he  allows  the  officers  to 
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have  rooms  enough  for  their  office  and  residence  for  six  months 
or  so  gratisy  the  fine  is  not  levied,  and  both  parties  gain  by  the 
arrangement. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Emperor  published  an  ukase,  or- 
dering all  Jews  who  did  not  possess  landed  property,  (or  mote 
properly  speaking,  immovable  property,)  to  be  removed  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  frontiers.  This  unheard-of  piece  of  bar- 
barous legislation  was  resorted  to  on  the  plea  that  these  po(^ 
wretches  were  incorrigible  smugglers,  who  baffled  all  the  attempts 
of  the  custom-house  officers  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  It  i» 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  when  such  laws  are,  no  matter  for 
what  reason,  habitually  and  regularly  evaded,  the  fault  rests  with 
the  laws  themselves,  and  the  real  remedy  is  to  alter  them.  In 
this  particular  case  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  were  smugglers^ 
because  the  duties  were  so  preposterous  as  to  leave  them  ample 
profits,  after  having  handsomely  bribed  the  very  officers  who 
were  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  who  found  it  more  profitable  to 
assist  the  smugglers  than  to  oppose  them.  The  ukase  was  sent 
down  to  the  Governor- General  of  Wilna,  by  whom  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Civil  Governor  for  execution.  The  latter  called, 
together  the  "  Councillors  '*  employed  under  him,  and,  after 
having  stated  the  sum  which,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  squeezed 
out  01  the  Jews  who  were  affected  by  the  ukase,  put  up  its  exe- 
cution to  the  highest  bidder  among  them.  Having  thus  secured  a 
handsome  sum  to  himself,  the  Governor  was  not  willing  to  dispute 
the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  farm  out  the  business  to  the  various 
officers  of  the  district,  each  for  his  own  dependencies,  making^  of 
course,  a  good  profit  on  the  prime  cost.  The  Jews  had  then  to 
pay  for  the  retail  price  given,  and  a  profit  to  the  retailer.  Those 
only  were  found  to  possess  no  immovable  property  who  had, 
been  fleeced  too  heavily  on  former  occasions  to  have  any  thing 
left  for  the  present.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  not 
utterly  penniless,  soon  found  out  the  means  of  proving,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  that  on^fiftieth  part  of  a  wretched  house 
belonged  to  them,  and  that  they  were  not  therefore  liable  to 
removal.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  Russian  hamliet 
of  Georgenburg,  on  the  Prussian  frontier  towards  Tilsit,  has  no 
house  with  less  than  thirty  proprietors  1 

With  respect  to  passports,  they  are  not  only  a  source  of  revenue 
from  Russians,  and  from  those  who  travel  in  Russia,  but  they  are 
so  from  those  who  wish  to  quit  it.  It  is  very  well  known,  that 
no  permission  to  travel  out  of  Russia  is  granted  to  any  native 
except  noblemen,  and  that,  on  obtaining  it,  they  are  subject  to 
a  tax  proportionate  to  their  means,  and  to  the  more  or  less  in- 
fluence—rto  be  secured  by  bribes — which  they  can  exercise  in 
high  quarters.    With  respect  to  foreigners  living  in  Russia,  and, 
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to  a  certaiu  extent,  looked  opon  as  a  more  lawftil  prey  than  mere 

t'emporary  travellers,  the  actual  (liflicuUies  to  be  removed  by 
bribery  are  started  at  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  the  passport 
itself.  A  German,  on  the  strength  of  a  solemn  promise  re- 
ceived from  the  superintending  officer  of  the  pa3sp<»rts,  ordered 
horses  to  his  carriage,  and  sent  for  the  passport.  The  servant 
returned  with  the  officer's  compliments  and  regrets  that  the 
passport  coidd  not  be  had,  as  the  Governor  General  had  gone 
to  the  country,  and  had  left  none  signed  blank.  The  vexation 
and  disappointment  of  the  German  were  great;  he  thought  the 
officer  from  whom  be  had  obtained  the  promise  too  high  minded 
and  too  honourable  to  accept  a  bribe — he  iiad  not  lived  in  Russia 
long  enough  then — and  was  just  giving  up  the  thought  of  start- 
ingj  when  a  Russian  lawyer  happened  to  call  ujx)n  him  to  wish 
hi  in  a  pleasant  journey.  On  hearing  how  the  aftair  stood,  the 
Russian  told  the  Gennan  to  be  cheerful,  for  the  passport  would 
come  immediately  if  he  would  just  give  him  one  hundred  rubles 
to  procure  it  with*     The  sum  was  given^  the  law^^er  went  to  the 

i)assport  office,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  returned  with  the  wished- 
br  document. 

The  drawei's  and  acceptors  of  bills  of  exchange  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  had  conspired  to  cheat  certain  pai'ties,  who  had 
discounted  the  paper.  A  law-suit  followed ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  tribunal  summoned  the  discounters,  at  least  once  a  w^eek, 
befoi'e  them,  to  assist  in  the  inquiry.  One  of  them  had  pressing 
business  out  of  Russia  to  attend  to  ;  but,  on  the  plea  that  his 
presence  was  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  he  was  re- 
rased  a  passport.  AD  his  remonstrances  were  met  by  '^  you  must 
stay*"  By  some  influence  with  the  Govemor-(*Teneral,  this 
person  obtained  an  order  on  the  Police  office  to  deliver  him 
a  passport  immediately.  The  order  was  presented  at  the  proper 
place,  when  the  holder  of  it  was  directed  to  call  again  in  a  aay 
or  two.  In  the  interval  an  officer  paid  him  a  visit,  and  toltl  him, 
without  disguise,  that  one  thousand  rubles  were  expected  of  him 
for  his  passport.  He  pleaded  the  order  of  the  Governor-General. 
a  True,'"*  was  the  answer,  "  you  have  his  Excellency's  order — 
nothing  better — but  how  could  he  know  that  your  presence  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  judicial  inouiry  in  which  you  are 
concerned  ?  He  would  not  have  given  that  order  had  he  known 
the  truth.  Yet,  one  thousand  rubles,  to  serve  you,  will  remove 
the  obstacle.'*  The  gentleman  who  wanted  the  passpoit  interested 
the  police-master  ot  the  metropolis  in  his  favour,  who  went  to 
inquire,  and  then  returned,  saying :  **  They  are  a  pack  of  scoun- 
drels^ Sir;  you  can't  have  your  passport  without  paying  the 
thousand  rubles  which  they  ask."  The  sum  was  at  Tast  paid, 
and  the  passport  delivered  at  once. 
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This  anecdote  shows  what  is  to  be  expected  in  such  a  country, 
and  under  such  a  system  of  government,  respecting  the  admini8<» 
tration  of  justice.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  bought  and  sold 
like  every  thing  else,  and  that  when  corruption  does  not  succeed 
in  perverting  justice — and  it  does  wherever  it  is  employed — ^force 
and  violence  are  resorted  to  with  perfect  impunity,  hy  those  who 
know  to  what  extent  they  may  presume,  either  on  the  fear  of 
others,  or  on  their  ovm  power  of  bribery.  Every  one  has  his 
own  price,  and  can  be  bribed  in  Russia — ^the  Emperor  with  a 
provinfee,  and  a  poor  wretched  employi  with  a  few  kopecks. 
Admiral  Greig,  already  mentioned,  used  to  say,  that,  in  Bussia, 
one  needs  but  know  three  things,  to  whom  to  give,  when  to  give, 
and  how  much  to  give.  The  father  of  the  present  Consul  at 
Konigsberg,  Mr.  Adelson,  was  an  army  contractor,  and  had  a 
(very  doubtful)  claim  on  Russia  and  Prussia,  arising  out  of  trans^ 
actions  which  occurred  during  the  wars  o^  1812-15.  Two 
hundred  thousand  rubles  paid  to  the  late  Minister  of  Finance, 
Cancrine,  secured  a  favourable  decision  and  settlement  of  the 
claim  as  to  Russia,  in  which  Prussia  was  obliged  to  acquiesce ; 
Cancrine  going  halves  in  this  share  of  the  spoil.  Mr.  Adelson 
abjured  Judaism,  and  the  office  of  Consul  is  now  filled  by  the 
son  of  the  rich  contractor.  Another  Jew  purchased  at  a  sale  by 
auction  a  valuable  string  of  pearls,  which  had  been  pledged  at 
the  "  Mont  de  Pi^t6.''  The  moment  the  contract  was  concluded, 
a  lady,  accompanied  by  an  oflScer  of  justice,  stepped  into  the 
auction  room  to  claim  the  pearls  as  her  property,  stolen  from  her 
by  a  servant,  (slave.)  The  purchaser  objected  to  delivering  them 
up,  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  pearls  should  be  seded  up 
by  the  officer,  but  left  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  who  gave 
a  bond  in  writing,  promising  not  to  dispose  of  them  before  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  which  was  to  be  instituted  on  the  subject. 
As  this  inouiry  was  never  concluded,  the  Jew  went  to  the  officer 
who  held  nis  promise,  bribed  him  to  give  it  up,  and,  having 
obtained  it,  disposed  of  the  pearls  without  further  ceremony. 

The  knowleage  that  eveiy  one  has  of  the  difficulties,  not  to  say 
impossibility,  of  forcing  a  dishonest  debtor  to  pay  his  creditor,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  of  money  in  Russia 
compared  with  England.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
acceptors  and  drawers  of  bills,  notoriously  having  ample  means 
to  discharge  their  obligations,  baffiing  the  holders  of  their  bills 
for  months,  although  by  law  they  ought  either  to  pay  within 
three  days  or  go  to  prison.  But  nobody  needs  go  to  prison 
in  Russia  who  lias  the  means  of  bribing  those  who  are  to  ar- 
rest him,  and  no  prudent  man  gives  credit  or  lends  money, 
as  a  general  rule,  without  charging  in  some  shape  or  other  what 
he  knows  he  will  have  to  sacrifice  to  obtain  payment.     Thi» 
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applies  to  all  ^rts  of  credits ;  and,  in  fact,  the  higher  the 
of  the  debtor,  tlie  greater  the  sacrifice  that  is  required  to  obtaizi 
a  settlement  of  wliat  he  owes.  In  the  case  of  the  Emperorj  for 
instance,  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  is  to  bribe  those  who  are  order- 
ed to  pay,  but  who  know  how  to  avoid  compliance  with  such 
orders. 

An  Italian,  possessing  an  original  Carlo  Dolce  (we  believe)  of 
great  merit,  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  offer  it  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  whom,  however,  he  found  it  impossible  even  to 
shew  it  By  the  advice  of  a  German  settled  in  Kussia,  and  who 
knew  the  country,  the  Italian  bribed  tlie  keeper  of  the  garden  of 
one  of  the  country-houses  at  which  the  Emperor  was  staying,  and 
his  majesty's  attention  was  called  to  the  painting  during  one  of 
his  morning  walks.  Alexander  was  pleased  witli  tlie  picture, 
and  ordered  that  its  price  sliould  be  paid  to  the  owner.     The 

Erioe  was  25,CH)0  rubles.  The  Italian  posted  back  to  St.  Peters- 
ui'g,  informed  his  German  friend  of  his  success,  and  begged 
of  him  to  help  him  in  getting  everything  ready  for  his  immediate 
de|)arture,  as  he  expected  to  receive  his  money  on  the  next  day. 
His  German  friend  told  him  not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry,  without 
telling  him  more.  The  next  day  the  Italian  called  at  the  proper 
office  for  a  settlement.  He  was  told,  with  the  greatest  affectation 
of  deference  and  respect^  that  the  order  of  his  majesty  shotdd  be 
attended  to,  but  that  such  payments  were  always  made  on  the  first 
of  every  month,  and  at  no  other  time,  and  that  as  it  was  now  only 
the  fourth  of  the  present  month,  Mr,  B.  must  call  again  in  about 
four  weeks.  In  vain  did  the  Italian  remonstrate  against  this  de- 
lay ;  the  "  Aulic  Councillor"  with  whom  he  haf!  tlie  honour  to 
speak,  told  him  with  great  politeness  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  disconsolate  Italian  went  to  his  Gennau  friend  tor  advice, 
and  the  reader  may  imagine  bis  grief  on  leamhig  that  without 
making  a  ver)"  handsome  present  to  his  excellency  the  auhc  coun- 
cillor, ihe  money  would  not  be  forthcoming  on  the  first  of  next 
month,  Tiie  day  came,  the  Italian  presented  himself  to  the 
polite  auUc  councillor,  who  told  hira  most  civilly,  and  with  great 
soiTow,  that  unfortunately  his  Majesty,  who  had  gone  to  the  south 
of  the  emjjire  a  few  hundred  miles  off,  has  inadvertently  over- 
drawn his  accountj  that  in  his  absence  this  unfortunate  mistake 
could  not  be  rectified,  and  tliat  on  the  return  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  which  would  be  in  about  two  months  at  the  utmost^  Mr, 
B.  should  undoubtedly  be  paid.  Mr,  B.  had  again  recom*se  to 
his  German  friend,  who,  meanwhile,  knowing  the  people,  bad 
ascertainefl  that  his  excellency  the  auhc  councillor  expected  20 
per  cent,  for  himself  as  a  doucem^  for  the  trouble  of  paying  the 
Italian.     The  German   advised  the  unlucky  creditor  to  accept 
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the  termsy  or  to  make  up  his  mind  to  be  six  months  longer  in 
Snssia.  Having  by  this  time  learnt  to  appreciate  the  German's 
advice,  Mr.  B.  consented  to  the  sacrifice.  In  addition  to  the  5000 
rubles  for  his  excellency  the  aulic  councillor,  the  German  coun- 
cillor kept  1000  rubles  more  for  his  own  commission,  and  within  a 
few  hours  the  Italian  received  19,000  rubles,  and,  having  got  good 
bills,  left  Russia.  This  German  had  a  relation  on  the  exchange 
at  St  Petersburg,  who  bought  bills  on  Paris  for  the  19,000  rubles, 
and  it  is  &om  him  that  we  have  heard  all  the  particulars  of  this 
transaction.  He  did  not  tell  us  what  was  his  commission  for 
purchasing  the  aforesaid  bills. 

Prince  G.  had  been  in  France,  where  he  had  bought  wines  for 
which  he  gave  20,000  fi'ancs  in  bills  payable  at  Petersburg.  The 
bUls  were  sent  to  a  Mr.  D.  to  get  cash,  but  when  they  became 
due  they  were  of  courge  riot  paid.  The  holder  of  the  bills  applied 
to  an  agent  of  the  Prince,  and  entreated  him  to  endeavour  to  get 
the  bills  paid ;  the  agent  offered  5000  rubles  for  the  20,000, 
which  were  declined,  he,  however,  offering  bills  of  the  Princ^ 
not  at  25  but  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  amount.  The  creditors  in- 
structed their  St.  Petersburg  agent  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the  Prince ;  which  was  done—he  never  answering  sum- 
mons, or  taking  any  notice  of  the  acts  issued  against  him, — and 
in  due  time  execution  being  granted  against  him,  his  ftimiture 
was  seized,  and  he  found  on  his  return  home  officers  in  possession. 
He  called  on  his  servants  (slaves)  to  turn  the  officers  out,  and 
after  having  threatened  to  make  the  head  of  them  make  his  exit 
by  a  window,  he  himself  threw  him  down  stairs.  The  prince,  who 
was  a  colonel  in  the  guards,  then  removed  all  his  ftumitnre  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  rendered  a  new  proceeding 
necessary,  and  the  creditors  having  had  enough  of  Russian  justice, 
rather  tiban  take  any  more  steps  in  the  matter,  lost  the  20,000 
francs  and  the  expenses  already  incurred,  and  gave  up  the  affair 
as  desperate. 

With  respect  to  the  nobihty,  it  is  not  always  want  of  will,  it  is 
often  want  of  power  that  prevents  them  from  fdlfilling  their  pe- 
cuniary engagements.  Among  the  great  families  who  nave  oome 
to  live  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  have  been  drawn  or  forced  into 
the  vortex  of  that  Court,  there  are  few,  indeed,  whose  fortune 
is  not  more  or  less  injured.  The  worst  that  can  befall  to  any  of 
these  patricians  is  to  receive  assistance  from  the  Government : 
when  that  happens,  the  seed  of  destruction  is  implanted  in  their 
jbmily.  The  old  nobility  observe  with  dread  the  aecrease  of  their 
possessions,  and  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whose  usurpation  of  despotism  they  are  far  from  reconciled ;  wit- 
ness the  very  few  of  them  that  remained  in  Moscow  (where  they 
mostly  reside,)  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Nicholas.     Every 
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encouragement  is  held  out  by  the  Government  to  the  ruin  of 

patrician  houses*  St.  Petersburg^  to  which,  as  we  said,  they  are 
all,  little  by  little,  allured  or  forced,  is  sure  to  prove  ruinous  to 
people  obliged  to  live  in  idleness,  without  solid  education,  or  relish 
for  sensible  pursuits  or  occupations,  and  who  squander  in  gam- 
bling and  debauchery,  to  an  unparalleled  and  admost  incredible 
extent,  not  only  their  paternal  fortunes,  but  whatever  else  some  of 
them  contrive  to  become  possessed  of,  by  extortion  and  dowiud^ht 
robbery,  with  which  they  are  familiar.  The  wealth  of  a  Kussian 
nobleman  is  computed  by  the  number  of  souls,  i,  e,j  male  serfs, 
that  he  possesses.  These  serfs  arc,  in  fact,  slaves  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  In  order  to  undennine  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
the  Government,  calculating  with  great  tact  and  knowlege  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  gi-ants  money,  on  mortgage  of  the 
landed  property  and  of  the  slaves  theremito  belonging,  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.,  of  which  five  per  cent,  go  to  the  lender,  and  the 
other,  one  per  cent.,  is  reserved  as  a  sinking  fund.  The  borrower 
is  the  more  easily  allured  to  borrow,  as  he  rashly  tliinks  he  will 
be  able  to  pay  off  his  debt  without  almost  perceiving  it.  But 
what  invariably  happens  is^  that  no  interest  at  all  being  paid, 
the  interest  is  capitalized,  and  compound  interest  exacted.  In 
a  few  years,  the  debt  amoixnts  to  so  large  a  sum  as  to  make  the 
borrower  despair  of  being  ever  able  to  pay  it.  He  has  borrowed, 
at  first,  two  hmidred  rubles  on  each  soul,  (that  is,  rnale  slave,)  on 
an  estate  ;  he  borrows  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  on  each,  and  then 
thinks  no  more  of  his  debt  or  estate.  The  Government,  within 
two  years,  have  the  power  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  to  de- 
clare the  property  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  they  get  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rubles  slaves  worth  five  hundred  rubles  each. 

The  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  out  of  forty-five  mil- 
lions of  slaves  which  are  in  the  Russian  Empire,  "  twenty-three 
and  four-fifths  are  the  property  of  the  landholders,  and  upwards  of 
twenty-one  and  one-fifth  appertain  to  the  domain  of  the  Emperor 
or  Empress,  ,  ,  •  •  .  And  thus  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  whilst 
they  have  succeeded  in  disseminating  abroad  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  their  mission  to  abolish  servitude  in  their  dominion,  have  been, 
and  are  still  the  chief  slave  proprietors  in  their  empire."***  In  a 
country  where  the  Emperor  is  the  master  of  every  thing,  he  is  a 
fortiori  the  master  of  his  own  slaves ;  and,  in  these,  he  has  ready 
agents  to  overcome  whatever  resistance  might  be  opposed  by  the 
nobility,  to  whom  the  somewhat  larger  i>roportion  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation belongs.  Then,  in  many  respeets,  the  Emperor^s  slave 
IS  better  off  than  the  slave  of  a  private  proprietor.  *^*  The  fate  of 
the  private  serfs,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,  "  differs  as  much 
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as  the  character  of  as  many  masters.  The  vices,  the  personal 
inhumanity,  the  avarice,  the  necessities,  the  inattention  or  absen--* 
teeism  of  the  lord,  all  operate  upon  the  destiny  of  the  slave," — p. 
54.  "  Practically,  the  private  slave  is  life  and  limb  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  master,  as  completely  as  slaves  ever  have  been  in  any 
country.  He  can  be  sold  or  mred  out  like  a  beast  of  burden* 
.  •  .  •  The  master  may  remove  one  or  all  his  peasants,  for  life^ 
from  one  estate  to  another,  though  thousands  of  miles  apart.  .... 
No  respect  is  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  father,  of  the  husband,  of 
the  daughter, or  the  wife;  and  there  are  no  purposes,  the  most  infa- 
mous^ to  which  the  slave  is  not  always  liable  to  be  devoted,  and  fre- 
quently appKed," — pp.  68  and  59.  In  point  of  fact — and,  speaking 
of  the  slaves  as  one  would  of  cattle — only  exactly  as  many  slaves 
are  kept  in  the  villages  as  are  suiBcient  to  till  the  ground,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  Russian  nobleman  renders  old  men  and  the 
women  available.  Young  men,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  women  also,  are  sent  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  empire^ 
where  they  must  find  employment  as  servants,  the  masters  tak- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  their  wages.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  case 
in  general  is,  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  tnese  poor 
slaves  is  levied  by  the  masters,  and  sometimes  they  are  even  ob- 
liged to  give  three-fourths  of  their  salary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
permission  to  remain  in  a  comparatively  comfortable  situation^ 
The  master  having  the  right  to  remove  any  slave  to  any  part  of 
his  property,  and  there  employ  him  at  the  most  fatigumg  or 
disgusting  work,  besides  the  power  of  sending  him  into  the 
army  at  pleasure,  can  always  dictate  his  own  terms.  With 
respect  to  the  serfs  of  the  imperial  dominions,  they  labour  un- 
der no  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  as  regards  the  change  of 
proprietors.  "  They  are  not  subject  to  be  sold  from  one  master 
to  another,  since  the  emperor,  though  constantly  increasing 
their  number  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  mortgaged  estates  of  his 
nobility,  very  rarely  parts  with  his  slaves  to  another  owner.  The 
imperial  serf  is  not  either  liable  to  the  same  privations  which 
the  private  serf  endures,  nor  to  the  same  extent  of  capricious 
cruelty  of  which  he  is  at  times  the  victim.  He  can  more  readily 
obtain  leave  to  move  about  the  empire ;  and  he  enjoys  some  of 
the  advantages  of  belonging  to  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprie- 
tor— but  then  it  is  of  an  absentee  proprietor,  who  has  abandoned 
the  administration  of  his  overgrown  estates  to  overseers  and 
agents.  The  vast  and  corrupt  body  which  administers  this  prodi- 
gious estate  is  sometimes  guilty  of  incredible  barbarity  and  injus- 
tice, and'  the  imperial  serfs  are  sometimes  decimated  by  hunger 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  private  individuals.  .  .  .  Though  it 
is  true  that,  in  cases  of  famine,  relief  is  always  afforded  from  the 
imperial  treasury  to  this  population^  the  sums  intended  for  that 
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puTjJose  seldom  reach  their  destination.  On  the  whole,  however. 
It  is  incontestable  that  the  average  condition  of  the  imperial  is 
better  than  that  of  the  pnvate  serf.  ,  •  *  Whenever/- — and  this 
is  a  most  serious  drawback  from  the  favourable  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— *'  Whenever,  by  his  industry  and  intelligence,  a  crown  serf 
has  succeeded  in  acquiring  agii cultural  wealth,  converting  his 
hut  and  his  patch  of  ground  into  flourishing  farms,  and  having 
erected  valuable  buiidmgs,  after  the  lapse  ot  a  certain  number  of 
years  he  is  suddenly  transplanted  for  life  to  a  distant  govern- 
ment ;  in  which  case  the  pmperty  which  he  has  collected,  and 
which  he  must  leave  behmd,  faUs  to  the  use  of  the  imperial 
domain*  .  ,  *  Among  the  higher  authorities  this  is  called  taking 
the  honey  from  the  emperor  s  hives ;  and  the  author  has  heard 
this  iniquitous  proceeding  extolled  for  its  ingenuity/*  * 

This  is  enough  for  our  purpose ;  our  author  follows  up  th© 
comparison  between  the  lot  of  crown  slaves  and  private  slaves 
much  farther,  but  we  have  no  room  for  more  extracts  ;  we  can- 
not, however,  proceed  further  without  making  some  observations 
on  the  foregoing  facts. 

It  is  said,  as  an  apology  for  despotism,  and  in  praise  of  Nicho- 
las, that  the  state  of  the  Russian  people  is  sucli  as  to  render 
such  a  government  necessar)*,  [ma  that  Nicbolas  is  the  best 
sovereign  for  such  a  nation.  We  deny  it;  we  say  that  the 
condition  to  which  the  Russians  iire  brought,  is  the  eftect  of 
the  abominable  government  to  which  they  have  been  subject 
since  the  time  of  Peter  L  Ilis  efforts  were  directed  to  esta^ 
blish  a  despotism  no  doubt,  but  that  despotism  was  intended  as 
a  means  of  civili^atiun.  Without  a  strong,  or  we  ought  rather 
to  say  an  irresistible  power  in  the  governmeiit,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  ignorance,  pre- 
judices and  superstition,  opposed  to  that  sovereign's  views.  The 
nature  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  means  which  he  employed, 
were  so  cruel  as  to  be  indefensible — we  grant,  but  the  objects 
that  he  proposed  to  himself,  and  his  education,  may  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  his  excesses.  The  sovereigns  who  succeeded 
him  were  sensualists  and  barbarians,  under  whom  the  nation  re- 
trograded, Catherine  II*  used  all  her  talents  for  the  gratification 
of  her  selfish  and  unscrupulous  ends.  Her  foreim  policy,  and 
her  successful  robberies — among  which  that  of  Poland  stands 
pre-eminent^ — were  wonderfully  favoured  at  first  by  the  imbecile 
government  of  Louis  XV.,  and  by  our  dissensions  with  America ; 
still  more,  at  a  later  period,  by  our  war  with  all  the  maiitime 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  lastly,  by  the  French  Revolution.  There 
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was  no  branch  of  administration  with  which  she  did  not,  by 
fits  and  stalls,  interfere,  nor  one  in  which  she  made  solid  im- 
provement. She  corrupted  her  people  but  did  not  civilize  them  ; 
at  her  death  the  state  was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy^  brought 
about  by  an  adulteration  in  the  coinage. 

Alexander's  reign  was  too  much  interfered  with  by  foreign 
wars  in  its  early  years,  when  he  seemed  disposed  to  govern  in  a 
generous  and  noble  spirit.  In  his  later  years  we  have  already 
observed  how  despotic  and  tyrannical  his  conduct  was,  both 
against  his  own  subjects  and  foreign  nations.  Nicholas  succeed- 
ed him.  What  has  he  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
people  ?  He  cannot  extirpate  slavery,  it  is  said ;  has  he  tried  tb , 
nt  his  slaves  for  freedom,  or  has  he  not  rather  tried  to  curb  all 
spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  fit  for  slavery  even  those 
who  were  free  ?  Has  he  not  followed  a  designedly  retrogressive 
policy  I  "  Instruction  was  formerly  forced  upon  the  people ;  its 
nobihty  were,  until  recently,  encouraged  to  travel  abroad.  Thfe 
latter  are  now  almost  imprisoned  in  the  empire.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  has,  by  ukase,  prohibited  the  admission  of  the  lower 
order  from  the  elementary  to  the  superior  schools ;  he  has  for- 
bidden the  establishment  of  temperance  societies,  and  has  branded 
the  literary  taste  which  his  servants  may  exhibit,  by  classing  it 
with  insubordination  and  drunkenness — as  a  vicious  tendency,  on 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  their  superiors  to  report.  It  appears  to  be 
now  received,  that  at  the  present  day  more  is  to  be  dreaded  than 
hoped  for  from  the  civilization  of  these  masses,  by  whose  enlight*- 
enment  his  predecessors  thought  to  profit."  *  People  so  wickedly 
and  so  designedly  brutalized,  are  only  fit  for  slavery,  no  doubt, 
but  then  the  crime  of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  elevate 
them  to  a  higher  level  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  to  ennoble  their 
minds,  to  purify  their  inclinations,  but  who  did  all  they  could  to 
degrade,  to  lower  and  to  brutalize — is  enormous,  and  never  to 
be  forgiven.  And  this  is  the  crime  of  Nicholas.  By  his  cruelties 
and  persecutions,  by  his  confiscations  and  rapaciousness,  he  has 
taught  his  subjects  in  general  to  consider,  with  great  indifference, 
the  taking  of  life  and  property.  Had  he  at  least  set  the  example 
of  respecting  both,  and  had  the  crown  slaves  been  made  co-pro- 
prietors, under  fair  regulations,  of  the  land  with  which  they  were 
transferred  to  the  crown,  then,  indeed,  would  Nicholas  have  d^ 
served  the  blessings  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of 
those  foreign  nations  who  are  now  unanimous  in  their  detestation 
of  his  veiy  name. 

Had  any  improvement  been  fostered  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
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lectual  condition  of  the  Russians,  an  amelioration  in  their  religious 
condition  would  have  inevitably  taken  place,  which  would  have, 
in  turn,  powerfully  reacted  on  their  social  improvement.  In  this 
respect,  Nicholas  has  re-enacted  the  horrible  scenes  of  persecution 
of  which  we  read  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  and  in  the 
darkest  pages  of  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Tliere 
is  no  torment,  however  atrocious,  no  subterfuge,  however  mean, 
no  pretext,  however  unfair,  that  has  not  been  employed  to  force, 
to  decoy,  to  deceive  Protestants,  Jews  and  Catholics,  into  con- 
farming  to  that  most  disgusting  of  aU  superstitions,  called  the 
Russian  Church.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  to  say  that  this 
Church  IS  not  persecuting  :  the  persecution  and  intolerance  comes 
all  from  the  Emperor — not  at  all  from  the  Church — and,  what  is 
still  more  disgusting,  it  does  not  proceed  from  honest  conviction, 
but  from  his  tyrannical  disposition,  **  As  regards  the  Russian 
clergy,"  says  the  author  of  tlie  Revelations  of  Russia,  (voL  i.,  p. 
302,)  "  who  are  not  allowed,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  interfei-e 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  the  present  Emperor  encourages 
the  sujierstitious  ceremonies  which  tend  to  increase  the  devotion 
of  the  population*  ....  A  certain  monastery,  in  the  government 
of  Minsk,  boasted  of  possessing  the  very  cross  on  which  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  was  crucified,  whereby  this  fortunate  com- 
munity had  succeeded  in  accumulating  untold  treasures.  The 
Emperor  unceremoniously  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  their 
funds,  and  brought  the  cross  with  him,  (on  a  pious  speculation,) 
to  be  exposed  in  Moscow  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  This 
relic,  when  it  had  done  duty  in  Moscow,  was  bi-ought  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  exposed  in  the  Kasan  Church,  which  waa 
besieged  day  and  night  by  an  unceasing  stream  of  devotees. 
But  tlie  piety  at  St.  Petersburg  dift'ered  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  Moscow,  that,  though  it  prostrated  itself  in  as  iiumble  adora- 
tion, and  beat  its  breast  witli  as  much  compunction  and  fervour, 
it  did  not  open  its  purse-strings-  Only  some  fifteen  thousand 
pounds'  wortn  of  offerings  repaid  the  Imperial  ingenuity,  whereas 
Moscow  yielded  ten  times  the  amount.  Tliis  took  place  iiboul 
the  beginning  of  1842,'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  religioiis  persecution  from 
such  a  man.  To  say,  that  against  Christian  communities,  whose 
brethren  might  remonstrate,  this  persecution  is  carried  on  in  a 
sly,  cunning,  underhand  sort  of  manner,  is  to  say  that  it  is 
Gussian  :  to  say,  that  against  the  defenceless  and  nnpitied  Jews, 
it  IS  carried  on  openly,  undisguisedly,  in  the  manner  most  calcu- 
lated to  inculcate  terror  and  spread  consternation  among  the 
helpless,  is  likewise  to  say  th«at  it  h  Russian.  The  Russian  con- 
quests, from  the  time  of  Peter  L,  have  extended  over  countries 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  very  disaonant  religious  creeds — 
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Catholics,  Protestants  of  all  shades,  Greco-Latin,  and  Moslems, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  Jews,  were  added  to  the  Empire, 
whose  chief  was  the  head  of  the  Greek  religion,  professed  by 
the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.  Religion  has  not  been  hitherto 
a  bar  to  the  admission  to  the  highest  offices,  the  Jewish  creed  ex- 
cepted, in  individual  cases,  nor  is  there  any  law  obliging  a  man 
to  belong  to  one  rather  than  to  another  Church.  There  is,  how- 
ever, at  this  moment,  a  law  which  forbids,  under  the  highest 
penalties — which  are  rigidly  and  infallibly  enforced, — any  man 
changing  his  religion,  except  to  conform  to  the  Established  Greek 
Church.  This  law  serves  the  purpose  of  all  the  laws  or  edicts 
which  either  heathen  persecutors  or  Spanish  inquisitors  ever 
passed  and  enforced ;  it  is  used  for  persecution  on  wholesale,  for 
the  destruction  of  thousands  and  thousands,  and  for  forcing  mil- 
lions to  apostatize. 

Not  only  are  all  manner  of  rewards  held  out  to  those  who  con- 
form to  the  Establishment,  but  no  means  are  considered  too  base  io 
obtain  this  end.  In  speaking  of  another  country,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  call  these  means  illegal ;  but  those  who  have  lived  in  Russia, 
will  unhesitatingly  confirm  the  statement,  that  nobody  would- 
ever  dream  of  appealing  to  the  laws  in  a  case  in  which  the  furthe- 
rance of  even  the  most  unjust  or  preposterous  whim  of  the  Auto- 
crat is  concerned.  Woe  to  him  who  should  dare  to  present  even 
the  humblest  remonstrance !  The  superstition  of  the  Russian- 
Church  being  too  gross  for  the  peasants  of  Livonia  or  Esthonia, 
who  are  mostly  Lutherans,  the  vilest  stratagems  are  resorted  to  • 
in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  that  Church.  A  pea- 
sant is,  for  instance,  desirous  of  marrying  or  of  having  his  child 
baptized.  Any  spy  of  the  Government — and  these  are  not  want- 
ing— who  learns  this  intention,  informs  of  it  a  Russian  priest,  of 
whom  hundreds  were  expressly  sent  to  the  Baltic  provinces  by  the 
Government.  This  priest  goes  and  offers  to  perform  the  rite  on 
the  spot — an  oflPer  too  often  thankfully  accepted  in  a  country 
thinly  populated,  and  where  the  churches  are  situated  far  asunder.' 
When  this  fact  has  taken  place,  the  married  couple,  the  child  as 
well  as  his  parents,  are  at  once  considered  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  highest  punishment  is  awarded  on  them  if  they 
relapse  to  their  former  creed.  The  Russian  priests,  above  allndea 
to,  who  travelled  about  to  entrap,  by  artful  contrivances,  the  un- 
wary and  ignorant  peasantry  into  the  Russian  Chnrch,  went  so 
far  as  to  raise  up  the  peasantry  against  the  masters.  In  January 
last,  the  nobility  of  Courland,  Livonia  and  Esthonia  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  St.  Petersburg,  to  remonstrate  against  such  practices, 
which  would  infallibly  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  province. 
After  having  been  kept  for  weeks  waiting,  ere  they  could  obtain 
an  audience,  the  utmost  they  could  get  was  a  promise  from  the 
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Govemtnent  that,  for  the  next  six  months — now  on  the  point  of 
expii'ing, — the  ordei's  of  tlie  Government  to  their  agents^  in  ibis 
respect  J  ahoukl  be  susjjended. 

The  ukase  ordering  tho  removal  of  the  Jews  from  the  plac*es 
of  their  birth,  has  been  ah'eady  noticed.  It  seem*  that  Nicholas 
has  a  great  aversion  to  the  Jews  : — - 

"  Not  only  had  he  long  since  added  to  the  restmints  which  the  laws 
of  his  predecessors  imposed  upon  them,  confining  them  to  certain 
towns,  but  he  had  refused  all  composition  for  the  military  service  of 
their  proportion  of  recruits ;  they  were  sent,  chained^  to  their  des- 
tination, and  invariably  employed  on  the  most  disagreeable  service. 
In  pursuance  of  this  system  they  were  mostly  draughted  into  the  navy> 
wliich  is  a  recipient  for  all  the  refuse  of  the  army."* 

Instead  of  the  anecdote  related  by  our  author  after  this  short 
preface,  we  beg  to  substitute  one,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  as 
undoubted  as  that  of  the  other  facts  that  we  have  advanced,  and 
far  more  touching.  In  addition  to  the  other  hardships  to  which 
the  Jews  are  subject,  there  is  this^  that,  although  forced  into  the 
army,  and  however  brave  and  in*eproachable  tlieir  conduct,  they 
cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of  serjeant.  Upon  a  review  of  the 
fleet  in  September  last,  the  Autocrat  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  wliich  the  swimming  was  performed.  He 
asked  who  had  drilled  tlie  crews,  and  two  men  were  pointed  out 
to  liim  as  the  persons  who  had,  in  that  respect,  brought  the 
sailors  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  he  was  pleased  to  admire. 
He  had  them  called  up  to  him,  and  promoted  them,  on  the  spot, 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenants.  Ilis  Majesty,  being  informed  by  tlie 
Admiral  that  they  were  Jews,  observed,  '^  Why,  of  course,  they 
will  become  good  Greek  Church  men  ;  will  you  not,  my  lads  t 
They  bowed  in  silence,  and  asked  permission  to  exhibit  their 
dexterity  before  the  Emperur,  The  permission  being  grante*!, 
they  embraced  each  other,  shouted,  **  Shma  Israel,"  and  plunged 
to  rise  no  more* 

But  by  fai-  the  most  striking  and  appalling  persecution  is  that 
which  has  been  carried  on  against  the  lioman  Catholics,  and  that 
section  of  the  Greek  Church  in  connnmiion  with  them,  either  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  the  victims,  or  the  savageness  of  the 
torments  inflicted  on  them.  We  need  only  observe,  that  the 
Greek  Church  in  communion  witJi  Home  is  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  United  Greek,  or  Greco-Latin  Ciiurch,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  its  followers  inhabit  the  Polish  provinces 
usurped  by  Kussia ;  so  that  to  the  religious  was  added  the  politi- 
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*cal  irancottr  of  Nicholas  towards  these  poor  victims.  In  1838, 
after  various  attempts  and  stratagems  on  a  small  scale,  the 
Emperor  caused  a  petition  to  be  circulated  amoog  the  United 
Greek  clergy  for  signature,  requesting  to  be  admitted,  into  the 
SwBiW  Church.  No  artifice — even  to  forgery — was  considered 
too  low,  no  threat,  promise,  or  punishment  either  unbecoming, 
or  too  cruel,  to  obtain  this  end.  On  the  petition  receiving  1600 
nkmes,  an  ukase  was  published,  declaring  the  incorporation  of 
thd  Greco-Latin  into  the  Russian  Church^n  other  words,  it 
became,  from  that  moment,  a  capital  crime  for  three  millions  of 
men,  who  were  essentially  Roman  Catholics,  to  continue  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  separate,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  from  the  Church  which  they  were  declarecl  to  have 
joined. 

"  The  recusant  pastors  of  the  United  Greeks  were  given  over  to  the 
mercies  of  the  inquisitorial  police,  and  legally  harassed,  ruinedj  im- 
Jjrisoned,  accused  on  political  grounds,  and  eventually  punished  wiAi 
the  pHtt  and  banished  to  Siberia.  .  .  .  Many  hundreds  of  vencav 
able  men,  for  years  beloved  and  respected  in  their  parishes,  are  noW 
with  irons  on  their  legs,  half-shaven  heads,  and  in  coarse  party-co- 
loured garments^  chained  two  and  two,  pursuing  their  weary  journey 
to.  Siberia,  which  occupies  two  years,  some,  every  day,  expiring  on  the 
raad,  unmoaned  and  unpitied.  Not  a  few  of  these  carry  with  them 
tiiiie  germ  of  inevitable  death,  their  frames  being  enfeebled  and  their 
cpnstitutions  broken  by  having  undergone  the  cruel  sentence  of  the 
pUi;t«  The  plitt  is  a  sort  of  knout,  and  in  experienced  hands  is  no  less 
formidable ;  and  both  are  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly  imagined,  mere  whips 
or  scourges,  but  the  most  formidable  instruments  of  torture  and  execu- 
tion ever  devised.  By  the  plitt,  as  well  as  by  the  knout,  the  execu- 
tioner can  at  every  stroke  tear  out  from  the  muscles  on  each  side  of 
the  spine,  pieces  of  flesh  the  size  of  a  walnut.  With  a  fiend-like  dex- 
tiBrity,  the  little  horny  tongue  of  boiled  leather,  which  is  fastened  on  a 
brass  or  iron  ring  at  the  extremity  of  the  heavy  thong,  is  just  so  much 
softened,  by  dipping  it  in  milk,  as  to  enable  it,  after  bruising  the  flesh, 
to  draw  out  the  piece  by  the  power  of  suction,  as  we  see  school  boys, 
with  a  piece  of  wet  leather  and  a  string,  lift  up  a  brick  bat.  A  very 
few  more  strokes  of  the  plitt  than  are  required  from  the  heavier 
knout,  will  suffice  to  inflict  a  mortal  injury,  or  to  take  life  on  the 
spot."* 

^  Revelations  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  It  is  well  known  that  it  depends  on  the 
executioner  either  to  kill  in  a  few  strokes  of  the  knout,  or  to  inflict  comparatively 
little  pa^n.  Let  the  reader  consider  wliat  a  government  that  is  in  which  the  lite 
of  a  hoinan  being  depends  on  the  good- will — to  be  purchased — of  an  executioner, 
or  on  his  equally  purchaseable  spite  and  malice.  An  English  nobleman  of  high 
statioo,  and  accompanied  by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
saw,  in  a  prison  at  Moscow,  in  which  the  executioner  lives,  a  cut  on  the  wall  uilli 
the  knout,  given  by  the  wretch  to  show  his  skill,  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  brick  on 
which  it  fell,  and  leave  an  incision  of  a  triangular  shape  in  its  depth,  more  than 
one  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
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The  monster  wlio  not  only  tolerates  such  atrocities,  but  oiYk*i"s 

them  to  be  perpetrated,  tinds  apulogists  in  this  country— ^js 
splendidly  entertained  by  our  nobility — is  smiled  npon  by  onr 
beauties,  who  faint  at  tlie  whining  of  a  favourite  dog  accidentally 
trode  n)K>n — and  is  id  lowed  to  insult  us  with  his  ill  gotten  con- 
tribution to  our  subscrijjtion  for  the  erection  of  a  national  monu- 
ment to  the  cont[neror  of  Trafalgar.  What  a  humiliating  con- 
trast between  the  conduct  of  the  Englisli  nobilityj  and  the  Ronian 
populace  1  The  Autocrat  went  about  Rome  uncheered  and 
unmolested  by  the  crowd,  unnoticed  and  unwelcomed  by  the 
high  classes;  and  the  noble  owner  of  a  famous galleiy,  on  being 
informed  that  Nicholas  wished  to  see  his  collection,  sent  word 
as  his  answer,  that  twice  a  week,  on  such  and  such  daj^,  the 
galler\'  was  open  to  the  public. 

The  feeble  remonstrances  of  the  Pope,  on  his  being  informeil  of 
the  treatment  to  which  those  were  subject,  whom  he  was  bound  td 

Erotect,  did  not  produce  nnich  effect.  The  contrast  is  curious 
etw^ecn  the  humble  tone  em))!oyed  by  Oregon^  XVI.  towai*d 
the  mighty  despot,  for  such  enormous  atrocities,  and  the  haughty, 
middle-age  phraseolog}^  used  by  the  same  Pope  in  addressing  \h^ 
Regent  of  Spain,  Espai'tero,  whoj  with  great  forbearance^  de- 
fended the  civil  power  from  the  arrogant  and  trea.sonable  inter- 
ference of  a  disloyal  clergy.  At  last,  however,  the  treatment  af 
the  nuns  of  Minsk,  now  universally  known  all  over  Europe,  and 
familiar  to  every  ]>eFson  in  its  frightful  details,  roused  the  indig- 
nation even  of  the  Pope,  as  it  did  tliat  of  all  human  beings  to 
whose  notice  were  brought  the  facts  of  that  case.  ( )ut  of  fiftv- 
eight  defenceless  and  h  ami  less  women,  forty-four  died  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  authorities  between  1837  and  1845,  after 
such  treatment  as  nothing  but  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
would  render  credible.  Of  the  fourteen  that  renjained,  eight 
had  either  Jiad  their  eyes  torn  ont,  or  their  limbs  broken,  and  of 
the  other  six  only  four  had  strength  to  attempt,  aiul  fortune  to 
effect  their  escape.  If  jiny  doubts  could  be  entertaine<l  of  tlufr 
truth  of  the  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  these  women,  the  assm^ance  w^hich,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  stated 
in  his  place  in  J *arli anient,  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Pope,  that 
an  incjuiry  should  he  instituted,  goes  far  to  remove  them.  When 
the  possibility — and  this  is  implied  by  the  promise  of  an  incjuiiy 
— of  such  transflctions  taking  jjlace  is  admitted,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  they  have  couie  to  pass  some  time  or  other,  as  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  beliere  that  they  can  ever  take  place. 
The  denial  of  the  Russian  minister  at  Rome,  drawn  up  with  all 
the  care  of  a  special  pleader,  and  the  shrewdness  of  an  Old  Bailey 
practitioner,  not  meeting  tlie  charge  on  its  broad  feature,  but 
attempting  to  carp  at  some  of  its  mijior  and  insigm'ficant  circum- 
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sjMniijcea^  is  too  poor  a  performance  for  so  experienced  a  diplomate 
as  M.  Butenieff,  to  cause  any  hesitation,  or  in  the  least  shake  the 
OQcfidence  which  the  original  statement  commands. 
•  The  Papal  indignation  would,  however,  have  lost  much,  if  not 
4U  its  apirit,  had  it  been  distilled  by  a  cold  Secretary  of  State 
i|^  a  diplomatic  note.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Gregory  XVI. 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  remonstrating  in  person,  with  the 
warmth  which  a  generous  heart  gave  a  right  to  an  old  pontiff  to 
ei^preas,  on  the  Emperor's  visit  to  Rome,  which  was  neither  acci- 
dental nor  without  its  consequences.  As  we  have  not  seen  either 
tihbe  cause  or  the  effects  of  it  stated,  we  beg  to  lay  them  before  our 
lieaders. 

The  personal  hatred  of  Nicholas  for  the  King  of  the  French, 
Le  Roi  des  barricades^  as  he  sneeringly  nicknamed  him,  has  been 
too  undisguised  not  to  be  universally  well  known.  When  the 
marriage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  to  a  Princess  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  daughter  of  a  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was 
Ivunounced,  Nicholas  asked  the  minister  of  his  brother-in-law — 
"  Est  ce  done  vrai  que  cette  cochonerie  doit  avoir  lieu  ?'  It  was 
not  for  want  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  Nicholas  that  an  alliance 
was  not  formed  to  drive  Louis  thilippe  from  his  throne.  He 
insulted  him  on  the  reception  of  his  letter  on  taking  possession  of 
the  French  crown.*  He  never  once  mentioned  his  name  to  the 
French  ministers  at  his  court — he  sent  a  single  charge  d'affaires 
to  Paris—  he  did  not  permit  his  eldest  son  to  visit  France — he 
paraded  the  greatest  interest  and  affection  for  the  enemies  of 
1/Ouis  Philippe — in  fact,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  show  his  dis- 
like of  that  monarch.  At  that  time  his  alliance  with  Prussia  was 
most  intimate.  The  liberalgeccentricities  of  the  Prussian  king— 
his  refusal  to  renew  a  cartel  of  extradition  of  deserters — his  compa- 
ratively mild  and  tolerant  government  of  the  Polish  provinces  under 
his  sceptre,  alienated  Nicnolas  from  his  brother-in-law.f  Austria 
had  always  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  East  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  and  there  was  no  great  intimacy  between  the 


•  Not  only  did  he  not  take  any  notice  of  the  friendship  and  alliance  earnestly 
tendered  by  Louis  Philippe — not  only  was  the  answer  more  than  haughty^  an^ 
scarcely  civil — but  Nicholas  refused  to  address  Louis  Philippe  as  brother,  or  to  sign 
himself  as  such,  according  to  the  invariable  custom  among  crowned  heads. 

+  Still  more  recently,  the  old  subserviency  of  the  Prussian  King,  and  of  his 
government,  to  the  Imperial  wishes — the  former  docility  in  acting  as  his  gapl«tr 
and  executioner — have  been  revived,  and  are  now  the  source  of  a  renewed  good 
understanding  between  those  two  despots.  The  two  nations  continue  to  hate  eii;di 
other  as  cordially  as  ever.  Whilst  these  sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  we 
read  in  the  TVmes  newspaper  of  the  llth  July,  that  Wenda,  of  <>acow,  who  had 
served  as  lieutenant  in  what  is  called  the  rebel  army,  having  taken  refuge  in  Prus- 
sia, has  been  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  the  Russian  government,  who  have  trau< 
sp^^ML  him  to  Siberia. 
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two  courts.  As  to  oiir  Cabinet,  we  might  take  part  witbKussia 
in  Syria,  to  prevent  her  having  all  lit?r  own  way ;  but  her  dupli- 
city and  underhiiad  dealing  in  India,  m  wdl  ti^acked  and  exposed 
by  Lord  Palinerston,  could  not  make  Nieholas  sincerely  attached 
to  us,  nor  we  to  him.  Tlic  advent  of  tlie  Torieg  to  power  lad  him 
to  hope  l«r  more  favourable  times  ;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  was  tou 
pai'tiallyfond  of  Prince  Metternich  toallow  liiuiself  to  beinfluenoed 
by  Kussian  cajoleries.  Nicholas  liad  some  hope  that  the  fdliiinco 
between  England  and  France  could  not  be  very  sincere  with  a 
Tory  government-,  and  not  liking  to  be  so  insulated,  came  over  t€> 
England  to  see  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  his  suspicioiu 
Finding  his  mistake,  he  turned  to  AiLstria  once  more,  as  tW 
most  despotic  government  of  Europe,  and  urged  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Olga,  born  in  1822 — the  most  beautiful  princess, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ]jei'son8  in  Europe — to  the  Aixh- 
dnke  Stephen,  son  of  the  Archduke  fJohn  of  Austria,  to  which 
he  objected  before,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  dispense  w^ith  the 
change  of  the  Archduke  from  the  Roman  to  the  Kussian  ( ^hu^'div 
Meanwhile  In's  cruel  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Austria  more  particularly,  Prince 
Metternich  undertook  to  get  the  Em}>eror  of  Austria's  consent  to 
the  match,  leaving  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  get  the  neces^ 
sary  dLspensation  from  the  Po]>e,  to  authorise  a  Roman  Catholic 
Archduke  to  uinrry  a  Greco-Russian  Princess*  The  sly  minister 
saw  the  advantage  that  would  come  to  the  Pope  fi'om  Kichola^ 
having  to  sue  for  a  fiivour  at  his  hands*  Nicholas  went  to  Koixie 
for  the  purpose,  thinking  he  might  conciliate  the  chief  of  thgtt 
Church.  The  Pttpe  felt  Ins  advantage,  and  made  use  of  it  in 
so  p*»werful  a  nianuer,  as  to  dismiss  the  autocrat  from  his  pre- 
fience,  so  affected,  stung  and  utterly  confounded  by  las  reproaches 
that  we  know  it  us  a  fact,  that  on  reaching  the  street,  he  was  so 
bewiklered  as  to  w^alk  away  unconsciously  from  the  carriage  which 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  into  which  he  entered  afterwards  in 
a  hurried  and  agitated  nianner.  The  dispensation  wa^  not  re- 
fusal, but  neither  wa^s  it  granted^ — the  marriage  was  broken  oU^ 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  forced  to  hawk  his  handsome 
daughter  about,  and  find  her  a  husband  in  Wmtcmberg. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  disappointment — which  was,  lufactf 
what  a  high  diplomate  called  it,  lai  aouf/iet  reru  en  presence  tfe 
PEtirope — ^tliat  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  at  this  monient  not  only 
already  reconciled  with  Louts  Philippe,  but  unxious  to  enter  into 
the  strictest  alliance  with  liim.  Ilis  change  is  what  could  be  and 
what  was  exj)ected  from  a  son  of  Paul,  from  whom  he  has  inhei-ited 
much  of  the  fretful  and  easily  excited  irritability  by  which  that 
unhappy  monarch  w^as  afflicted.  But  the  change  of  Nicholas  is 
not  the  eflect  of  wliim  and  cajirice  only :  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
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gfavfe  and  very  important  event  in  the  political  relations  of  the 
Etitopean  jwwers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  advances  being  re- 
ceived withffreat  gratitude  bythe  Kingof  the  French,  whosepeople 
look  upon  Russia  as  their  most  natural  and  most  powerful  ally.* 
Russian  armies,  Russian  ships,  and  even  Russian  intrigues,  may 
be  despised ;  but  when  united  to  French  influence,  French  am- 
bition, and  French  resources,  they  acquire  the  value  imparted  by 
a  cipher  to  a  nought  which  follows  it.  Now,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Tilsit  Treaty,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Egypt,  and  Savoy  woidd 
suit  Fiance,  not  less  than  Persia,  Turkey,  ana  Lidia  would  Russia. 
May  these  be  wild  dreams  I  Do  not  ambition  and  other  passions 
blind  powerful  monarchs,  as  well  as  men  in  a  more  humble  sphere 
bflifel 


Art.  IV. — The  New  Timon.    A  Romance  of  London.    London, 
1846. 

In  times  so  exciting  as  the  present,  when  great  changes,  not 
only  in  political  parties,  but  in  the  fiscal  and  commercial  economy 
of  the  country,  are  in  progress,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  voice 
of  the  Muse  to  make  its  way  to  the  public  ear.  And  it  may  be 
regarded  as  affording  no  slight  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
merit  of  a  poem,  that  it  should,  at  such  a  period,  have  run 
tdirough  several  editions,  although  it  has  no  point  of  contact  with 
the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day,  except  in  so  far  as  it  incidentally 
presents,  in  parenthesis,  a  brief  but  graphic  and  spirited  sketch 
of  a  few  of  our  leading  statesmen,  freely  delineated,  and  with  no 
p^trtizan  hand. 

At  all  times,  the  appearance  of  any  new  candidate,  possessing 
some  pretension  to  the  name  and  fame  of  a  poet,  19  an  event  of 
deep  interest  to  society.  Men,  indeed,  are  often  led  to  regard  the 
avocation  of  the  poet  as  merely  adapted  to  produce  intellectual 
enjoyment  of  a  nigh  order.  But  to  imagine  that  the  true  poet 
has  not  a  nobler  call  than  this,  is  to  form  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  high  destinies  to  which  he  is  bom.  To  be  imbued 
with  a  passionate  longing  and  yearning  after  the  good  and  the 
beautiful ;  to  exercise  the  highest  mental  powers,  first  in  forming 
a  clear  perception  of  the  physical  and  moral  nature  with  which 


«  *  Lous  Pliilippe,  in  his  letter  annouuciug  to  Nicholas  his  accesbion  to  thjH  throne, 
said — "  C'est  sur  vous,  Sire,  quo  la  France  a  surtout  les  yeux.  £lle  aime  i  voir 
<lanB  la  Russia  son  allie  le  plus  uaturel  et  le  plus  puissant.*' 
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we  are  surrounded,  and  next,  in  elimmating  thence  wiiatevor 
elements  of  fairest  loveliness  they  may  contain  ;  to  repnxluce 
these  elements,  in  new  combinations,  in  forming  which^  tne  most 
inventive  imagination,  and  the  most  tender  sensibility^  are  regu- 
lated the  whfle  by  well  attempered  judgmejit ;  and  thus,  by  an 
effort  which,  perhaps,  more  nearly  resembles  an  act  of  creation 
than  any  other  achievement  of  mere  hnman  power,  to  recall  and 
restore,  as  it  were,  to  uur  eyesj  some  scenes  akin  to  the  fiden 
which  has  been  lost ; — these  are  all  functions  which  it  is  the 
high  province  of  the  true  poet  to  peribrm,  and,  in  perlurming  i 
them,  not  only  to  delight  tne  understandings,  but  to  refine  the 
feelings,  to  purity  the  desh^es,  and  to  elevate  the  aspkations  oi* 
his  admiring  fellow  men. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  high  interest  to  society  when  a 
true  poet  makes  his  appearance.  And  from  the  r*ire  combination 
of  the  highest  mental  attributes  which  he  requires,  it  is  evident 
that,  out  of  the  numbers  who  are  attracted  by  the  halo  which 
encircles  a  poet's  name,  to  enter  the  lists  of  competition  for  that 
honour,  few  and  far  between  must  those  be  to  whom  the  laurel 
can  be  justly  decreed.  There  are  many,  indeed,  who  p6saess 
talent,  such  as  in  any  less  ambitious  walk  would  ensure  a  splen- 
did success — writers  who  are  distinguished  botli  for  tiiste  and 
sensibility— who,  by  assiduity  and  the  aid  of  a  n:iusical  ear,  attain 
a  considerable  command  of  versification,  and  on  whose  behalf  the 
propitious  influence  of  novelty  secures  a  favoui'able  iHiception  lo 
then*  fii'st  performance,  and  creates  a  temporary  expectation  that 
a  new  poet  has  truly  arisen  amorjg  men.  Hut  out  of  all  these^  of 
which  every  other  year  may  alFord  examples,  he  still  remains  the 
rare  and  much  desired  exception  only,  who  adds  to  every  other 
quaHfication  the  invention  and  the  genius  without  which  that 
highest  fame,  arising  irom  the  endmnng  admiration  of  successive 
ages,  will  be  sought  and  sighed  after  in  vain. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  tiu-ned  with  considerable  expecta- 
tion to  the  New  'Fimon,  a  Homtmce  of  London.  The  portraits  of 
living  characters,  which  had  been  excerpted  from  tlie  work  by  the 
newspapers,  were  well  fitted  to  raise  such  expectation.  In  them, 
the  autiior,  with  happy  tact,  liad  seized  on  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  each  of  his  subjects ;  and  with  equal  force  and  elegance 
were  tliese  sketched  in  upon  the  canvass,  under  the  guidance  of* 
a  nice  discrimination,  and  not  without  the  zest  of  accompanying 
touches  of  quiet  humour.  For  a  certain  kind  of  satirical  poetiy^ 
these  sketches  wci-e  in  themselves  a  waiTant  that  the  writer  pos- 
sessed powers  of  no  common  order.  And,  on  perusing  the  New 
Itmon,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  in  didactic  and 
satirical  poetry  that  his  chief  excellence  lies. 

From  the  measure  in  which  the  poem  is  written,  the  nHrriitive* 
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dialdgae  which  is  employed  to  develop  so  much  of  the  story,  and, 
beat  4iiiided,  from  the  occasional  rigidity  of  the  line3,  and  also 
from  some  other  and  better  qualities  possessed  in  common,  such  as 
^  patibos,  and  the  minute  fidelity  of  many  of  the  scenes,  the 
reader  of  the  New  Timon  is  apt,  at  first,  to  be  reminded  of  Crabbe. 
Accordingly,  the  comparison  with  Crabbe  has  been  often  madd. 
But  the  supposed  resemblance  grows  much  more  faint  upon  a 
closer  examination.  Force  of  conception,  and  truth  of  descrip- 
ticm,  together  with  earnest  simplicity  and  great  terseness  of  ex- 
pression^  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  Crabbe. 
What  he  says,  he  says  clearly,  and  there  is  no  effort  requisite  to 
af^»reciate  the  full  effect  of  what  he  intends  to  convey.  But,  in 
the  New  Timony  there  is  not  seldom  found  a  redundancy  of  words 
without  a  corresponding  copiousness  of  ideas  ;  and  an  indistinct 
impression  is  produced  on  the  reader,  which  is  the  nearly  certain 
index  of  the  absence  of  clear  and  forcible  conception  in  the  mind 
of  the  author.  There  are  even  many  points  in  which  the  powers 
and  the  bent  of  mind  of  the  present  author  stand  in  actual  con- 
trast to  those  of  Crabbe  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  that  department  in 
which  the  genius  of  Crabbe  was  pre-eminent,  the  art  of  landscape 
painting  with  the  pen.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  landscape  of  the  village  pastor's  dwelling,  as  the 
author  of  the  New  Tinwn  has  drawn  it,  (p.  66,)  by  merely  com- 
bining a  few  beautiful  features  of  scenery  together  into  one  veary 
feneral  picture ;  and  who  compares  it  with  any  of  the  drawings  of 
Jrabbe,  such  as  that  in  his  "  Borough,"  where  the  scene  is  bodied 
forth,  and  grows  vivid,  in  every  minute  detail,  before  the  vision 
of  the  felon  in  his  dream,  all  instinct  with  individuality  and 
trath.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  feel  that  the  poet  has  painted 
a  landscape  fi'om  actual  nature,  though  it  is  nature  as  seen  and 
examined  by  the  eye  of  a  poet ;  in  the  former,  it  is  merely  a 
sketch  drawn  generally  and  vaguely  from  the  fancy,  or  nature  at 
second-hand. 

A  perusal  of  T/ie  New  Timon  recalls  another  poet  to  the  mind, 
however,  much  oftener  than  Crabbe.  To  us,  it  would  rather 
seem  as  if  the  author  had  studied  Byron  with  so  intense  an  admi- 
ration, that  not  only  in  his  style,  but  in  the  cast  of  his  heroei, 
and  even  in  some  incidental  passages  of  his  verse,  he  has  been 
unable  to  disengage  his  memory  from  the  works  of  the  object  of 
his  homage.  Not  that  he  is  a  mere  imitator,  and  still  less  that 
he  has  intentionally  borrowed  anything  from  Byron  ;  but  that  he 
has  been  unconsciously  reflecting  back  impressions  long  ago 
received  by  him,  and  carefully  treasured  up  until  they  seemed 
part  and  parcel  of  his  native  thoughts.  For  example,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  Lord  Arden,  there  is  much  that  reminds  one  unfa- 
vourably of  the  well  known  family  of  heroes  of  the  Byron  school. 
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Satiety,  arising  from  aii  early  surfeit  of  all  the  plMfiUres  which 
the  world  can  litvish  at  the  feet  of  a  votary  who  has  railk^  and 
wealth,  and  youth,  in  his  favour ;  added  to  a  secret  remarse  for 
having  wrecked  the  happiness  of  two  loving  and  trusting  women ^^ 
together  with  an  aristocratic  insouciance  and  reserve  in  the  beai^ 
ing  of  this  *'pale  and  sell-gnawed  worldling"  make  up  a  charac^ 
ter  which  presents  little  novelty  to  any  of  Byron^ss  readere. 

It  goes  but  a  short  way  in  assigning  to  the  author  of  the  Nmo 
Timon  his  true  place  among  poets,  merely  to  observe  the  wide 
distance  which  intervenes  between  Byron's  verse  and  his.  And 
the  diffieulty  of  assigning  this  place  is  increased,  by  the  great 
inequality  of  merit  in  different  parts  of  the  poem.  It  contains 
many  beauties  of  a  high  order,  and  many  passages  which  mJl 
bear  the  sevej'e  test  of  repeated  perusal  w^th  undiminished  plea- 
8Ui"e,  Tlie  author  has  his  aspirations  steadily  fixed  on  a  pure 
ideal  of  beauty  and  goodness,  much  of  which  he  has,  at  timea, 
succee<led  m  reflecting  in  the  imagery  of  his  verse.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  sought  and  found,  most  surely,  by  turning  to  his  portrait^ 
ut^  of  fendnine  loveliness,  wherever  given,  and  under  whatever 
phase.  He  is  evidently  possessed  of  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
the  purity^  the  tenderness,  the  meekness  ot  woman,  and  the  de- 
voted self^ticrifice  of  which  she  is  capable  ;  and  it  is  thence 
that  he  has  drawn  his  finest  inspiration. 

But,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  exceptions^  the  author 
appears  to  labour  under  a  defect,  ai)parently  a  radical  defect,  of 
originality  and  high  inventive  power.  From  infertility  of  mental 
resources,  his  similes  are  often  fetched  frtnw  a  distance,  at  the 
cost  of  a  viJ'ible  eftbrt  which  they  do  not  repay*  Obscurity  of 
meaning  is  by  no  means  an  un frequent  concomitant  of  this* 
Even  the  same  image  is  occasionally  reiterated  again  and  agatii| 
until  the  reader  is  naturally  dissatisfied  with  the  carelessness,  or 
the  poverty,  which  causes  this  monotony  of  repetition.  And 
there  are  many  instances  in  ^vliich  tlie  force  put  on  the  ordinary 
sense  of  particidar  words,  and  the  occurrence  of  gi'ammatical 
chasms,  without  any  ecjuivalent  effect  being  produced  to  compen- 
sate for  their  rugged ness,  evince,  too  plainly,  the  toil  of  the  versifier, 
and  the  absence  of  that  hist  finish  of  art,  which  consists  in  effacing 
every  trace  of  elaboration. 

With  imperfections  such  as  these,  it  is  evident  that  the  plot  of 
the  Ronmnce  of  Loudon  became  of  more  than  usual  inrportance 
to  the  permanent  success  of  the  poem.  But  in  this,  we  regret  to 
say,  that  the  defects  are  prominent.  It  is  not  a  little  intricate 
and  artificial  ;  and  though  containing  some  very  charming 
episodes,  it  is  laid,  as  a  talc,  at  its  most  critical  conjunctures,  so 
much  on  tlie  outside  of  all  the  realities  or  pTObabilities  of  human 
life — even  allowing  a  poetical  license  to  these  probabilities — ^that 
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the  most  simple  and  powerful  means  are  lost,  of  operating  on  the 
sjr«Kupatibies  of  the  reader. 

i^Tae  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  London,  and.  the  time  is  the  present 
day*  A  high-bom  youth,  who  eventually  becomes  Lord  Arden, 
haa /grown  up  in  courts,  the  votary  of  pleasure  and  ambition. 
He  Yisits  his  uncle,  the  English  premier,  (a  fictitious  personage,) 
at  his  seat  in  the  country,  during  the  shooting  season.  In  one 
of  his  excursions  he  comes  upon  the  secluded  cottage  of  a  village 
pastor,  whose  daughter,  Mary,  pre-eminent  in  grace  and  beauty, 
caiptivates  his  affections.  Arden  gains  admission  to  the  cottage 
ini  the  assumed  character  of  a  student,  prosecuting  theological 
pursuits  at  the  University.  The  widowed  pastor,  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  goodness  of  heart,  suspecting  no  disguise,  gave  cordial 
welcome  to  the  youth,  who  seemed  pleased  to  derive  instruction 
from  his  lips.  And  thus,  with  every  facility  of  intercourse  at 
frequently  renewed  visits,  mutual  love  ripened  apace;  and  at 
length  Mary  consented  to  a  private  marriage.  She  long  opposed 
it,  until  her  lover,  disclosing  his  true  name  and  rank,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  ambitious  prospects,  which  would  result  from 
the  disclosure  of  his  marriage,  declared  that  he  would,  neverthe- 
less, publicly  proclaim  his  attachment,  and  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  love,  by  ruining  his  hopes  of  advancement,  and  openly  mar- 
ry-ing  her,  unless  she  consented  tp  spare  this  sacrifice  and  marry 
him  in  private.  To  this  appeal  she  yielded.  Clanalbin,  a  supple 
friend  of  Arden,  who  had  long  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  rrom 
the  folly  of  such  a  marriage,  is  employed  to  procure  a  priest  and 
a  license.  In  executing  the  task,  he  basely  resorts  to  a  mock 
priest  and  forged  license,  without  communicating  this  to  Arden; 
but  trusting  that,  in  due  time,  the  deception  will  be  considered 
seasonable  service. 

Some  time  after  this  mock  marriage  is  over,  Arden  is  called 
away  to  London,  and  absorbed  in  its  business  and  gaiety.  His 
uncle  at  length  confers  on  him  an  appointment  at  a  foreign 
court,  as  the  first  step  of  advancement  in  a  political  career. 
Meanwhile  Mary,  though  her  marriage  is  undisclosed  by  her  to 
her  father,  and  she  considers  her  lips  to  be  absolutely  sealed 
until  Arden  shall  give  leave  to  open  them,  proves  unable  to 
conceal  the  consequences  of  her  marriage.  Her  agonized  father 
then  discovers  the  real  name  and  rank  o£  Arden,  through  the 
aid  of  a  brother  pastor. 

.  Returning  home  one  evening,  elate  with  the  prospect  of  future 
advancement,  Arden  finds  the  wretched  father  of  Mary  waiting 
in  his  rooms,  and  imploring  him  to  declare  whether  his  daugliter 
is  a  wedded  wife.  With  a  mixture  of  selfish  cruelty  and  mean 
evasion,  Arden  concludes  his  answer  by  declaring  enigmatically, 
that  all  the  truth  will  be  known  in  due  time — 
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"  Believe  mine  lionoui* — wait  the  ripening  hour,  

Time  hides  the  germ — the  season  brings  the  flower.**— P.  78. 

At  tWa  incredible  trifiing  the  wretched  father  makes  an  earnes  t 
ap|[>ealj  to  which  Ardou  merely  renlies  by  declaring  that  he  will 
avouch   as   true  wliatever  Mary  lierself  shall  say.     After   this 
shuffling,  we  are  iDtormed,  in  Arden's  own  rather  fustian  woitls, 
for  he  is  himself  luude  to  narrate  the  story — 

**  I  ceased,  and  stood  with  haughty  mien  and  eye, 
That  secm\l  all  further  question  to  defy/' — P*  79. 

The  pastor,  in  his  anguish^  then  carries  his  appeal  to  the  uncJe 
of  Arden,  who  gives  him  to  understand  that  the  fiJly  of  a  mes- 
alliance wth  his  daughter,  if  it  has  been  committed,  will  be 
more  inexpiable  in  his  {the  Htatesman's)  eyes,  than  the  vice  of 
seduction.  Arden  is  summoned  to  his  uncle's  presence,  and 
questioned  as  to  the  truth.  And  now,  when  the  uiiauAiied  hon^ 
our  of  the  woman  whom  he  loves  devotedly,  and  whom  he  he^ 
Heves  to  be  his  wife,  is  to  be  contaminated  if  he  remains  silent^ 
he  preserves  ''  with  uncjuailing  brow  ^  the  fortitude  of  a  conjugal 
stoic,  and  refuses  to  say  yea  or  nay. 

The  Statesman  being  tlms  left  in  the  pleased  belief  that  his 
nephew  has  been  more  wicked  than  foolisn,  continues  Arden  in 
his  favour,  and  directs  his  immediate  departure  on  his  diplomatic 
mission.  But  Arden,  in  peri'ect  keeping  with  bis  previous  con- 
duct, bethinks  him  that,  before  going,  he  must  make  thoroughly 
sure  of  Marj^'s  secrecy.  He  proceeds  once  more  to  her  home, 
before  her  father  can  return  there  ;  and  their  meeting,  as  it  give^ 
occasion  to  display  the  rich  affections  of  a  woman's  heart,  affords 
the  author  a  theme  where  ho  seems  always  to  be  happier  than  in 
making  up  his  heroes.     Arden  suddenly  arrives  at  the  cottage— 

*'  *  O  the  wild  burst  of  joy^the  lite  that  came 
Swill,  brightening,  bounding  tfirough  the  lips  aud  frame, 
When  o*er  the  floors  I  stok%  and  whisper'd  sofl  her  name  V 
*  Come — come  at  last,  O  rapture  !' 

Wherefore,  heaven, 
Is  8uch  atrauge  power  o*er  earr.h*8  best  spirits  give 
To  earth's  worst  elay  ?     What  was  there  in  my  course 
Satiu'nian  planet,  to  become  the  scniree 
Of  light,  the  Sim  dispensing  all  that  shone 
On  that  pure  6tai*  m  near  tha  sapphire  throne  'i  '*—P.  85. 

There  ensues  a  dialogue,  in  which  Ardeu  even  surpasses  his 
previous  selfishness  and  cruelty.  He  first  enquires  who  has  be- 
trayed the  secret  of  his  name  to  her  father?     Maiy  answers — > 

'*T^ot  I— not  I — thy  w  iie  ! 
Oh,  truth  to  thee  more  dear  than  ^'d.m% — than  life : 
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A  friend — ^my  father's  friend— the  secret  told ; 
How  guess'd  I  know  not.     Oh,  if  love  controlVd 
.   My  heart  that  hour — ^that  bitter  hour— when  there 
I  ;.        iBent  that  old  man,  who — Husband,  hear  my  prayer! 
''  [      Ha,ve  mercy  on  my  father!     Break,  oh  break, 
'        This  crushing  silence !  bid  his  daughter  speak, 
•         Aiid  say,  *  Thou'rt  not  dishonoured/  ^ 

Unmoved  by  this  appeal,  and  satisfied  that  Mary,  whom  he 
has  placed  on  the  rack,  has  nevertheless  remained  mute  as  the 
grave,  though,  for  the  present,  at  the  cost  of  her  own  fame 
aaid  happiness,  and  her  father's  peace,  Arden  uses  her  devo- 
tion to  himself  as  the  means  of  extorting  a  pledge,  that,  even 
with  the  evident  risk  before  her  of  breaking  ner  father's  heart, 
the  secret  shall  be  kept  till  Arden  gives  permission  to  reveal  it. 
It  costs  Mary  a  convulsive  effort,  nearly  fatal  to  her  life,  to  giv^ 
that  pledge ;  but  Arden  takes  it,  nevertheless.  He  says,  in  dftt 
scribing  the  scene  afterwards — 

"I  ceased  to  speak  ;  lo,  she  had  ceased  to  weep ; 
'  Her  white  lips  writhed,  as  Suflering  in  its  sleep; 

And  o'er  the  frame  a  tremulous  shudder  went. 
As  every  life-vein  to  the  source  was  sent :  i 

The  very  sense  seem'd  absent  from  the  look. 
And  with  the  Heart,  its  temple,  Reason  shook ! 
So  there  was  silence." 

And  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  Mary's  giving  the  pledge 
desired,  at  the  risk  of  her  father's  life  and  her  own — 

"  Fear  not,  pursue  thy  way  to  fortune,  fame, 
I  will  not  haunt  thy  glory  with  my  shame. 
Betray !  avenge !     For  ever,  until  thou 
Proclaim  the  bond  and  ratify  the  vow, 
Closed  in  this  heart,  as  lamps  within  the  tomb, 
Shall  waste  the  light,  that  lives  amidst  the  gloom- 
That  lives,  for  oh,  the  day  shall  come  at  length. 
Though  late,  though  slow — (give  hope,  for  hope  is  strength  !)— 
When  from  a  father's  breast  no  more  exiled. 
The  wife  may  ask  forgiveness  for  the  child!" — ^P.  87. 

The  mean  selfishness  of  this  conduct  of  Arden,  as  it  strikes  us, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  a  feeling  of  disgust;  the  n^ost  anfa- 
vourable  of  all  feelings  to  be  awakened  by  the  hero  of  a  roioance. 
And  in  this  instance  the  matter  is  aggravated  by  the  turgid 
grandiloquence  with  which  Arden  urges  upon  the  devoted  Mary 
to  be  silent,  even  threatening  to  commit  suicide  in  case  she  dis- 
closes the  marriage.  At  least,  so  we  interpret  the  lines ;  but  they 
are  not  free  from  obscurity,  and  our  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves.    Arden  says — 
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'*  Men's  eyes  dislionour,  in  llie  fallen,  see  ; 
,  Speak,  and  dishonour  thou  intlicl*^t  on  me ! 

The  debt,  llie  want^  the  beggary,  and  the  shame — 
,         The  pauper  branded  on  the  high-born  name  ! 

Speak  and  infiict,  /  still  can  spurn  the  doom  ! 

Unveil  tits  altar ^  to  prepare  tlie  tomb  /" 

The  pledge  of  coutiimed  secrecy  being  extorted,  Arden  ^es 
abroad,  whet*e  lie  maiu tains  a  constant  and  affectionate  con*ei>- 
pnndence  with  Mary.  Meantime  her  lather,  belie\iiig  her  to  be 
dishonoured,  nevertheless  retains  her  in  his  house,  and  with 
breaking  heart  awaits  the  hour  when  her  child  is  tt*  see  the  liglit. 
That  hour  came  at  length,  and  her  father  died  of  grief  soon  after. 
On  the  eve  of  death^  however,  he  leaniedj  what  was  jet  unknown 
to  Mary  herself,  the  secret  of  the  false  nuptials,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  wretchetl  child's  innocence  of  heai't,  he  blesses  her 
and  dies. 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  same  friend  who  had  first  de- 
tected Ai'den's  real  name,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  clue  to  the 
false  nuptials,  revealed  that  secret  to  Mary,  who^  in  the  night, 
fled  wHtli  her  babe  from  her  home  and  disappeared.  She  sought 
out  Clanalbin  to  learn  the  truth  from  his  own  lips : — 

"  She  heard,  in  silence, — when  all  said,  all  leamedj 
Still  silent  lingered;  tlien  a  fJush  returned 
To  the  pale  cheek, — the  Woman  and  the  Wrong 
Reared  the  light  form — the  voice  came  clear  and  strong. 
'  Tell  him  my  lather  3  grave  is  closed ;  the  dread 
Of  shame  sleeps  with  him— <lying  with  the  dead; 
Tell  him,  on  ciu'lh  we  muet  no  niore ;  in  vain 
Would  he  redress  the  wrong  and  clear  the  stain — 
His  child  is  nameless;  and  his  bride — what  now 
To  her,  too  late,  the  nioekery  of  the  vow  ? 
I  was  his  wife — hit*  eqnal — to  endure 
Earth's  slander  1     Yes  I  becnnsc  my  soul  wad  pure  ! 
Now  were  he  kneeling  here — fame,  fortune  won^ — 
My  pH'le  would  bar  him  fi'om  the  llillen  one ! 
Say  this ;  if  more  he  seek  my  fate,  reply — 
*  Once  stain  the  ermine,  and  its  fate — to  die  !*" — ^P.  97. 

It  IS  scarcely  possible  to  suppress  surprise  at  the  had  taste  of 
closing  this  passage  by  a  tame  and  strained  conceit,  w^hich  could 
only  be  invented  tiy  an  over  ingenious  writer,  and  could  never 
have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  sufferer,  giving  vent  to  a  burst 
of  intense  and  natural  agony. 

The  cessation  of  all  intelligence  from  Mary  now  alarms  Arden, 
who  retm-ns  to  seek  her,  and  after  learning  her  fate  as  far  it  has 
just  been  narrated,  loses  all  trace  of  her  and  her  child-  Believ- 
ing, after  the  lapse  of  several  yeai's,  that  Mary  is  no  more,  and 
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enriched  by  several  great  inheritances,  Arden  anew  becomes  a 
votary  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  When  travelling  abroad,  his 
heart  is  again  made  captive  by  Calantha,  a  maiden  who  resem- 
bles Mary  in  purity,  affection,  and  beauty,  but  is  a  contrast  to 
her  in  other  qualities.  It  may  be  best,  however,  to  let  the  poet 
describe  her  m  his  own  words.  Arden  speaks,  in  narrating  his 
history  to  a  friend : — 

"  Far  othery  she,  who  charmed  me  thus  awhile, 
Thought  in  each  glance,  and  mind  in  every  smile ; 
Her  power  and  genius,  and  the  Iris  dves 
Of  fancy  glistening  through  swift  shifting  skies ; 
Wild  in  caprice,  impassioned,  and  yet  coy, 
Woman  when  moumftil,  a  frank  child  in  joy; 
The  Phidian  dream  in  one  concenfriug  all 
The  thousand  spells  with  which  the  charmers  thrall, 
And  pleasing  most  the  eye  which  years  begin  to  pall ! " — ^P.  104. 

With  Calantha  the  nuptial  day  is  fixed,  when  suddenly  the 
tidings  reach  Arden  that  Mary  still  lives,  in  poverty,  and  may 
yet  be  won.  Clanalbin  having  discovered  her  abode,  had,  in 
penitence,  disclosed  to  her  his  own  treachery ;  and  now  ur^ed 
Arden's  return  to  plead  his  own  cause  with  Mary.  Arden  bids 
instant  adieu  to  Calantha,  with  obscure  and  imperfect  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct,  and  she  is  left  to  pine  slowly  to  the  grave 
under  the  shock  to  which  she  has  been  exposed. 

Flying  back  to  England,  Arden,  who  now  succeeds  to  a  peer- 
age, prosecutes  a  vain  search  after  Maiy,  who  has  once  more  fled 
to  shun  him,  and  has  left  no  clue  by  wnich  she  may  be  traced. 

The  poem,  near  its  opening,  in  one  of  its  finest  passages,  gives 
a  touching  picture  of  the  life  of  Mary  and  her  child  Lucy  in 
their  state  of  outcast  poverty,  and  of  the  death-bed  of  Mary, 
wliich  we  think  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  author  to  present 
otherwise  than  as  he  has  drawn  it. 

"  Sweet  to  each  human  heart  the  right  to  love ; 
But  'tis  the  deluge  consecrates  the  dove ; 
And  haply  scorn  yet  more  the  child  endears. 
Cradled  in  misery,  and  baptised  with  tears. 

"  Each  then  the  all  on  earth  unto  the  other — 
The  smiling  infant  and  the  erriug  mother : 
The  one  soon  lost  the  smile  which  childhood  wears, 
Chilled  by  the  gloom  it  marvels  at — ^but  shares ; 
The  other,  by  that  purest  love  made  pure. 
Learned  to  redeem,  by  labouring  to  endure : 
Patience  in  penance,  more  than  pain  for  deeds. 
Draws  the  hived  music  from  the  bruised  reeds.    ' 
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**  Hard  was  their  life,  and  lonely  was  their  hearth  ; 
There,  kindness  h rough t  no  holiday  of  mirth  ; 
No  kindred  risited,  no  playmate  rame  ; 
Joy — the  proud  worldling — shunned  the  child  of  shame! 
Yet  in  the  lesson,  which  at  st^^Ien  whiles, 
Tmxt  care  and  care,  the  respite  hour  beguiles, 
The  mother's  mind  the  polished  trace  betrays 

Of  early  culture  and  serencr  days." 

♦  ■J^  *  ♦  -»  * 

"  Behold  her  by  the  couch,  on  bended  knees ! 
Tliere  the  wan  raother^ — there  the  last  disease ! 
Dread  to  the  poor  the  least  suspense  of  health — 
Their  hands  their  friends— their  labour  all  their  wealth  : 
T^et  the  wheel  rest  from  toil  a  single  snn. 
And  all  the  humWe  clock* work  is  undone  : 
The  custom  lost,  the  drain  upon  the  hoard. 
The  debt  that  sweeps  the  payment  from  the  hoard. 
Hc»w  raark  the  hunger  round  thee,  and  be  brave — 
Foresee  thy  orphan,  and  not  fear  the  grave  ? 
Lower  and  ever  lower  in  the  gi^ade 
Of  penury  fell  the  mother  and  llie  maid, 
Till  the  grim  close  ;  when,  as  tlie  midnight  rain 
Drove  to  the  pallet  through  the  broken  pane, 
Tlie  dying  murmured  : — '  Near,  thy  hand, — more  near  I 
I  atn  not  what  scorn  deemed, — yet  not  severe 
The  doom  which  leaves  tnc  in  the  hour  of  death 
The  right  to  bless  thee  with  my  parting  hreath ; 
These,  worn  till  now,  wear  thou  his  daughter.     Live 
To  see  thy  sire,  ^md  tell  him — I  Ibrglve!' 
Cold  the  child  thj*ills  ben  eft  th  the  hands  that  press 
Her  bended  neck — slow  slackens  the  eai'CKS — 
Jjoud  the  roof  rattles  with  the  stormy  gust; 
The  grief  is  silent,  and  the  love  is  dust ; 
From  the  ajient  fuel  God*s  bright  spark  is  flown; 
And  there  the  Motherless,  and  Death — alone!" — P.  11. 

There  is  great  beauty^^  and  powder,  and  feeling  in  these  lines. 
Few  things  can  be  finer  than  the  representation  of  maternal  and 
filial  love,  strong  to  brave  poverty  and  contumely,  and  to  shed  a 
hallowed  blessing  on  the  bnraHest  hearth.  And  the  s<!eneof  the 
death-bed  contains  too  many  elements  which  are  commoTi  to  all 
humanity,  and  which  may  lie  within  the  experience  of  every 
i^eader,  not  U>  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  watching  the  mother's 
affection  still  kindle  \vith  a  fonder  glow  for  her  innocent  and 
firiendless  childj  in  proportion  as  her  own  ebbing  sands  are  falling 
lower  and  lower,  until  at  length  it  proves  the  latest  earthly  feeling 
which  yields  to  the  touch  of  death. 

The  description  of  Lucy  thus  orphaned  and  outcast,  is  fineh^ 
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given.     Her  mute  appeal  from  a  cold  and  desolate  hearth  to 
heaven  is  simple  and  affecting  : — 

"  She  sate  the  homeless  wanderer, -^^ith  calm  eyes 
Looking  through  tears,  yet  lifted  to  the  skies ; 
Wistful  but  patient — sorrowful  hut  mild, 
As  asking  God  when  He  would  claim  his  child/' — ^P.  3. 

It  is  then  that  Morvale,  the  brother  of  Calantha,  passing  by, 
compassionates  her  distress,  and,  after  brief  converse,  being  im- 
ipressed  with  her  innocence  and  wretchedness,  carries  her  home 
to  his  sister,  by  whom  she  is  speedily  adopted  as  a  friend. 

The  character  of  Morvale,  who  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the 
principal  hero  of  the  tale,  is  possessed  of  more  points  of  interest, 
and  marked  by  fewer  blemishes  than  that  of  Lord  Arden.  Mor- 
vale is  of  Indian  birth,  the  half-brother  of  Calantha,  and  has  . 
become  the  friend  of  Arden,  without  suspe<jting  that  it  was  he 
who  had  wounded  his  sister's  peac^,  as  Morvale  and  Calantha 
were  far  apart  from  each  other  when  she  met  Lord  Arden,  and 
she  now  lives  secluded  in  her  brother's  house,  without  coming 
into  contact  with  his  visitors.  Morvale  joins  to  the  wealth  of  a 
nabob  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  a  prince : — 

"  Simple  himself,  but  regal  in  his  train,  • 

Lavish  of  stores  he  seemed  but  to  disdain  y 
To  art,  a  Medici — to  want,  a  God  ; 
Life's  rougher  paths  grew  level  wher^  he  trod.^' 

But  Morvale,  though  possessed  of  all  that  wealth  and  taste  can 
command,  bears  withm  his  breast  a  rankling  wound,  which  checks 
the  genial  current  of  his  soul,  and  turns  him  to  misanthropy. 
Though  mainly  of  European  descent,  ho  carries  a  tincture  of 
Eastern  blood  in  his  veins,  which  has  cut  off  the  half-caste,  almost 
in  his  cradle,  from  the  sweet  intercourse  of  love  and  affection 
even  with  those  to  whona  he  was  most  nearly  related,  and  whose 
kindness  his  generous  nature  was  formed  to  cherish.  With  the 
envenomed  consciousness  that  in  Europe  he  is  t*egaixled  as  of  an 
inferior  species,  he  remains  moodily  wrapt  within  himself,  brood- 
ing resentfully  over  the  social  wTong  which  he  innocently  suffers. 
But  his  mind  is  noble  and  his  heart  is  kind,  and  although  his 
unchecked  and  fiery  passions  indicate  how  little  in  early  life  he 
had  been  removed  by  education  from  the  savage  state,  yet  this 
very  nature  when  subdued  and  refined  by  the  potent  agency  of 
charity,  piety,  and  love,  is  made  to  yield  up  all  its  misanthropy, 
and  become  imbued  with  heavenward  thoughts  and  holy  desires. 

The  first  agent  in  this  amelioration  is  Lucy,  to  whom  Morvale 
becomes  passionately  attached,  and  by  whom  he  is  beloved  in  re- 
turn. In  this  situation  the  catastrophe  of  the  tale  occurs,  from  Mor- 
vale's  discovery,  by  means  of  miniatures  secretly  worn  by  Calan- 
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tha  and  Lucy,  that  Arden  is  the  father  of  Lucy,  and,  at  the  same 
rimej  the  man  wliose  wrong  has  brought  Calantha  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  against  whom,  while  yet  his  person  was  un- 
known, Morvnle  had  vowed  the  most  deadly  I'evenge,  The  shock 
incident  to  this  discovery,  and  the  fear  of  her  brother's  meeting 
with  ^Vi'deu,  to  whom  she  is  still  devotedly  attached,  overpower 
Calantha's  weak  frame,  and  precipitate  her  death,  Morvale  then 
sends  a  peremptory  summons  to  Arden  to  attend  him»  He  waits 
Arden's  approach  in  the  chamber  where  the  lifeless  Calantha  is 
laid.  The  interview  seems  to  be  the  scene  on  which  the  authof 
has  bestowed  his  highest  ettbrts,  though,  we  think,  without  pro- 
portionate success. 

"WTien  Arden  enters,  Morvale  overwhelms  him  with  reproaches,  ] 
and  declai'es  that  he  shall  now — 

"  — — '  in  the  Gravfe  be  wed  ! 


Hark !  the  Ghost  calk  ihee  to  the  bridal  bed  V* 

And  he  concludes  with  these  words, — 

**  Here,  by  the  corpse  to  which  tliy  steps  nre  led, 
Beside  thee,  Murderer^  stands  the  Erotlier  of  the  Dead  !"- 
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Morvale  then  unsheathes  his  steel,  and  utters  a  cry  of  ven- 
•geance,  when — 

^'  — — —  tjwiftly — suddenly, 
As  through  two  tdowds  u  star — on  the  dread  time 
Shone  forth  an  ange!  face,  aud  checked  the  startled  crime !" 

The  timely  intervention  is  that  of  Lucy,  the  betrothed  of  Mor- 
^  ale,  whose  "  lifted  steel  fell  guiltless  on  the  floor."*  iShe  is  now 
discovered  by  Lord  Arden  tt>  be  his  daughter,  the  image  of  his 
lost  Mary,  and  he  kneels  transported  at  her  feet.  Mon^ale  flees  | 
from  the  presence  of  the  father  and  tlie  daughter,  though  both 
entreat  him  to  remain  ;  but  he  is  goaded  by  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing that  he  is  barred  from  all  union  with  the  offspring  of  Arden, j 

This  whole  scene,  a«  it  appears  to  us,  is  over-wrought*  The 
careful  accumulation  of  one  exciting  ingredient  after  another  is 
cai'riod  on,  until  the  w^hole  presents  the  melo- dramatic  tableau  of 
a  victim  extended  on  her  bier,  an  avenger  and  the  miurderer  by 
her  side ;  to  which  is  added  Lucy,  the  betrothed  of  the  avenger 
and  flaughter  of  the  murderer  ;  and  all  are  assembled  at  the  pre-' 
sent  day  in  a  London  mansion,  on  the  eve  of  an  impending  deetl 
of  blood,  the  steel  being  already  glittering  in  the  air. 

This,  we  apprehend,  fonns  a  piece  of  very  strong  writing^] 
which  produces  more  dazzle  than  true  effect.     On  such  occa- 
sions, most  reader's  when  they  find,  with  disagreeable  surprise,  I 
so  urgent  and  unlimited  a  demand  made  upon  their  emotion.^, 
will  be  apt,  from  the  jierversity  of  human  nature,  to  grow  stub- 
boni,  and  refuse  to  be  either  racked  or  melted  to  that  extreme  ' 
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degree  which  could  alone  correspond  with  such  extra-human  in- 
cidents and  situations. 

During  the  self-imposed  banishment  of  Morrale  from  Lucy, 
he  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  an  aged  man,  who  inculcates 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  with  such  powerful  fervour,  that  he 
yielas  himself  up  to  the  instruction,  and  becomes  a  changed  man. 
The  spirit  of  resentment  against  Arden  now  dies  away  within 
him  so  completely,  that  when  he  is  suddenly  made  the  witness 
of  an  accident  which  threatens  to  prove  fatal  ^o  Arden's  life, 
Morvale  rescues  him  at  the  hazard  of  his  own.  Still,  however, 
he  flees  the  society  of  Lucy,  and  it  is  only  after  the  death  of 
Arden,  when  she  is  reduced  to  poverty  in  consequence  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  birth,  and  a  detect  in  her  &ther^8  will,  that  he 
returns  from  distant  lands  to  woo  and  wed. 

Li  the  development  of  this  tale,  it  appears,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  its  chief  defects  consist  in  the  common-place  character  of 
so  prominent  a  person  as  Lord  Arden,  and  the  paltry  qualities 
which  he  displays;  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  any  adequate 
poetical  (or  prosaic)  cause  for  a  concealment  from  Mary's  father 
which  involves  all  parties  in  so  much  misery ;  the  totally  unac- 
countable refusal  of  Mary  to  wed  with  Lord  Arden,  even  after 
Clanalbin  had  explained  to  her  Arden's  innocence  of  all  partici- 
pation in  the  nuptial  fraud ;  the  overdone  scene  by  the  bier  of 
Calantha ;  the  provoking  and  unaccountable  self-denial  of  Mor- 
vale in  fleeing  from  hisl)eloved  Lucy,  notwithstanding  her  own 
entreaty,  and  regardless  of  her  passion  for  him,  and  her  suffer- 
ing from  his  absence ;  and  his  persevering  in  this,  even  after  he 
has  saved  her  father's  life,  and  all  enmity  is  dead  between  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  passages  of  Arden's  love  for  Mary ; 
the  scenes  in  which  the  mother  and  daughter  brave  poverty  and 
obscurity  together;  strong  in  their  mutual  love ;  the  death-bed 
of  Mary ;  the  rescuing  of  Lucy  from  want,  and  adopting  her 
into  Calantha's  friendship ;  the  development  of  the  mutual  pas- 
sion of  Morvale  and  Lucy ;  the  gradual  regenemtion  of  Morvale, 
and  the  incidents  by  which  its  sincerity  is  attested ;  these  are  all 
fitted  to  give  an  interest  to  the  tale,  and  to  ensure  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  have  anticipated  the  recommendation,  a 
very  lively  pleasure  in  its  perusal. 

in  the  preceding  outline,  some  of  the  principal  passages  of  the 
poem  have  been  extracted  as  we  proceeded.  We  shall  now  give 
a  few  selections  of  passages  which  belong  to  the  didactic  or 
the  satirical  departments  of  poetry,  where  the  forte  of  the  author 
seems  to  lie.  He  himself  describes  his  own  especial  vocation 
in  the  following  spirited  and  nervous  lines,  which  are  heartily 
refreshing  from  their  natural  ease  and  vigour : — 

"  Ixnidoii,  I  take  thee  to  a  poet's  heart ! 
For  those  that  seek,  a  Helicon  thou  art ! 
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Lei  school-bo7  8tTeplioii8  bleat  of  flocks  and  fieldft, 

Each  street  of  thine  a  loftier  Idyl  yields ; 

Fed  by  all  life,  and  fanned  by  every  \^^nd, 

There  boms  the  quenchless  pi)etry,  maidi^ind  I" — P.  47. 
*  #  # 

"  In  each  keen  face,  by  can:  or  pleasure  worn, 
Grief  claims  her  sigh,  or  vice  invites  her  scorn  ; 
And  eyery  hmiian  brow  ib^t  veils  a  thought, 
Conceak  the  Castaly  wbich  Sbtikespeare  sought ! 

**  Me,  life  hath  skilled ! — to  me,  from  woe  and  wrong 
By  Passion's  tomb  leapt  forth  the  som*ce  of  Song. 
The  '  quicquid  afptnt  ^<?;;»me.'?,'^whate'er 
Our  actions  teach  us  and  our  matured  share. 
Life  and  the  worlds  our  city  and  our  age, 
Have  tried  my  spirit,  to  inform  my  page ; 
I  seeH  no  purfled  pretliness  of  phraj^e — 
A  soul  in  earnest  scoma  the  tricks  for  praise. 
If  to  my  verse  denied  the  poet's  fame, 
This  merit^  rare  to  verse  that  wins,  I  claim ; 
No  tawdry  grace  shall  womanize  ray  pen  ! 
Even  in  a  love-song,  man  should  write  for  men  !"— P.  50. 

Soon  aftBrwards  it  is  added,  respecting  two  of  our 
poets,  in  words  which  are  worthy  of  their  subject^ 

*'  Am  T  enthralled  but  by  the  sterile  rule, 
The  formal  pupil  of  a  frigid  school, 
If  to  old  laws  my  Spartan  tastes  adhere, 
If  the  old  vigorous  music  charms  my  ear, 
Where  sense  with  sound,  and  ease  with  weight  combine. 
In  the  pure  silver  of  Pope  ^  Hmjing  line ; 
Or  where  the  puhe  of  man  beats  hud  and  strong 
In  the  frank  Jhw  ofUrydm^s  Imty  songf'^ — P.  51.  * 

Besides  the  opening  scene  of  the  poem,  which  is  laid  in 
Metropolis  at  dawn^   and  contains   touches  not  unworthy 
truthful  pencil  of  Cowper    or  Crabbe,     there    are    two'bu 
sketches,  of  London  hy  day,  and  London  by  night,  which  aff'q 
fJiir  illustrations  of  the  wyriter  s  powders,  as  exercised  in  the 
where  he  seems  to  be  most  at  home.     We  have  only  room  \ 
London  by  night. 

*^The  hours  steal  on™and  oer  the  unijulet  might 
Of  the  great  Babel — reigns  dishallowed  night ! 
Not,  as  o'er  Nature's  world.  She  comes  to  keep 
Beneath  the  stars  her  solemn  trygt  with  sleep, 
When  move  the  twin-born  Genii  ^side  by  side^ 
And  steal  from  earth  its  demons  where  they  glide  ; 
Lulled  tlie  spent  toil — sealed  sorrow *s  heavy  eyes, 
And  dreams  restore  the  dews  of  Fai*adise  \ 
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But  Night,  discrowned  and  severed  from  her  twin, 

No  pause  for  travail,  no  repose  for  sin, 

Vexed  by  one  chafed  rebellion  to  her  sway, 

Flits  o^er  the  lamp-lit  streets — a  phantom  denf!"- — ^P.  133. 

The  celebrated  portraits  o£  the  great  Statesmen  of  the  time, 
have  been  already  alluded  to.  These  are  rapidly  drawn  as  the 
respective  petscmages  are  seen  on  their  way  to  Parliament,  and 
severally 

''  Pass  to  their  post  the  helmsmen  of  the  State." 

Although  already  familiar  to  many  readers,  it  Would  be  un- 
just to  the  author  not  to  give  a  i^ecimen  of  his  powers  in  a  de- 
partment where  he  need  less  fear  to  be  surpassed  by  competitors 
than  in  any  other.  We  shall,  therefwe,  select  two  of  these  po- 
litical sketches,  those  of  Wellington  and  Stanley. 

A  short  description  is  first  given  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which 
was  strictly  applicable,  until  he  assumed  the  bolder  attitude  of 
last  Session,  and  in  which  he  is  made  to  pass  along^  at  a  cauti- 
ous pace,  ^^  on  his  humble,  but  his  faithful  steed.''  A  contrast 
then  follows,  in  this  full  length  portrait^  of  the  Toi:y  leader  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Next,  with  loose  rein  and  careless  canter,  view 
Our  man  of  men,  the  Prince  of  Waterloo ; 
O'er  the  firm  brow  the  hat  as  firmly  prest, 
The  firm  shape  rigid  in  the  buttoned  vest ; 
Withili — the  iron  which  the  fire  has  proved, 
And  the  close  Sparta  of  a  mind  unmoved ! 
Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent^ 
Divinely  lavish,  even  where  misspent, 
That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul, 
Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the  whole ; 
The  heat  and  affluence  of  a  genial  power. 
Bank. in  the  weed,  as  vivid  in  the  flower ; 
Hushed  at  command,  his  veriest  passions  halt. 
Drilled  is  each  virtue,  disciplined  each  fault ; 
Warm  if  his  blood-^he  reasons  while  he  glows. 
Admits  the  pleasure — ^ne'er  the  folly  knows ; 
If  for  our  Mars  his  snare  had  Vulcan  set. 
He  had  won  the  Venus,  but  escaped  the  net ; 
His  eye  ne'er  wrong,  if  circumscribed  the  sight, 
Widen  the  prospect  and  it  ne'er  is  right ; 
Seen  through  the  telescope  of  habit  still, 
States  seem  a  camp,  and  all  the  world  a  drill ! 

"  Yet  oh !  how  few  his  faults,  how  pure  his  mind. 
Beside  his  fellow-conquerors  of  mankind  ; 
How  knightly  seems  the  iron  image,  shown 
By  Marlborough's  tomb,  or  lost  Napoleon's  throne ! 
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Cold  if  bis  lips,  no  smile  of  ft-aud  they  wear. 
Stem  if  bis  heart,  still  '  Mao'  is  graven  there ; 
Kg  guile,  no  crime,  hia  j^tep  to  greatness  made, 
No  freedom  trauipled^  and  no  trust  betrayed ; 
The  etenifil  *  1  *  wa>i  not  his  law — he  rose 
Without  one  art  that  honour  might  oppose, 
And  leaves  a  hiimiui,  if  a  hero's  nanie. 
To  curb  ambition,  while  it  lights  to  fiime.'* — P.  3'J. 

The  poitraitm-e  of  Stanley  is  thus  given  : — 

'*  One  after  one  the  lor<ls  of  lime  advance — 
Here  t^uinley  meets — how  Stanley  seorns  the  glance  I 
The  brilliant  eliief,  irregularly  gi-eat, 
Frank,  haughty,  rash^the  Rupert  of  Debate ! 
Nor  gout,  nor  toil,  bis  fresh neps  ran  destroy, 
And  time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  «be  boy  ;■ — 
First  in  the  elaj^s,  and  keenest  in  the  nngy 
He  saps  like  Gladstone,  and  he  lights  like  Spring! 
Even  at  the  feast,  bis  pluck  pervades  the  bf>ard, 
And  dauntless  gtime -cocks  symbolize  their  lord* 
Lo,  where  a  tilt  at  friend^ — if  barred  fi'ora  foe — 
He  scours  the  ground,  and  volunteersi  tlie  blow ; 
And,  tired  with  conquest  over  Dan  and  Snob, 
Plants  a  sly  bruiser  on  the  nose  of  Bob  j 
Decorous  Bob,  too  fiiendly  to  reprove. 
Suggests  fresh  fighting  in  the  next  remove, 
And  prompts  bis  chnm,  in  hopes  the  vein  to  cool, 
To  the  prim  benehes  of  the  Upper  School 

*♦  Yet  who  not  listens,  with  delighted  smile, 
To  the  pure  Saxon  of  that  silver  style  ; 
In  the  clear  style  a  heart  as  cleai*  is  seen. 
Prompt  to  the  rash — revolting  from  the  njean." — ^P,  35. 

It  stiil  remains  to  notice  shortly  some  of  the  defects  whicl 
were  adverted  to  at  the  coinmeneenient.  We  may  first  observe 
the  use  of  far-fetched  sitnileSj  whichj  aftei^  all,  add  little  else  but 
vagueness  and  obscuritj'^  to  the  subject.  For  instance,  after  de- 
scribing Mary's  self-improvement  uuder  the  discipline  of  afflic- 
tion, and  Lucy's  learning  so  aptly  under  her  mother's  affection- 
ate teaching,  it  is  said  : — 

^*  Thus  life  itself,  if  saddening,  still  refined, 
And  through  the  heiu-t  the  culture  reached  the  mind. 
As  to  tite  moim  the  tides  attracted  moi% 
So  wakes  the  intellect  benecU/t  t/te  love" — P.  9. 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  is  the  idea  w-hich  is  meant  to 
be  conveyed  in  a.ssiinihiting  tlic  o]>etiing  of  the  mtellect  under 
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the  genial  influence  of  affection,  to  the  action  of  the  moon  upon 
the  tides.  But  take  an  example  of  another  sort,  the  passage  in- 
tended to  develop  the  character  of  Morvale. 

'  "  Man  will  o'er-muse — when  musing  on  mankind — 
The  vast  expanse  defeats  the  searching  mind. 
Blent  in  one  mass  each  varying  height  and  hue : — 
Would'st  thou  seize  Nature,  artist — bound  the  ^new ! 
But  he,  in  truth,  was  banished  from  the  ties 
That  curb  the  ardent  and  content  the  wise, 
From  the  pent  heart  the  bubbling  passions  sweep j 
To  spread  in  aimless  circles  o^er  the  deep^ 

Or,  again,  where  Morvale  is  made  to  tin  veil  his  own  character 
to  Lucy,  he  uses  this  mysterious   style — 

"  So,"  with  sad  voice  he  said,  "  My  youth  went  by, 
Fresh  was  the  wave,  if  fitful  was  the  sky ; 
What  is  my  manhood  % —  curdled  and  congealed — 
A  stagnant  water  in  a  barren  Jield"  &c. 

We  doubt  extremely,  whether  these  passages  marked  in  italics 
contain  any  meaning  which  will  repay  the  trouble  of  seeking  for 
it.  But  they  add  an  undue  proportion  of  alloy  to  the  ore  with 
which  they  are  mixed.  The  repetition  of  the  same  image,  again 
and  again,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  allusion  to  the  Deluge  and 
the  Dove,  (pp.  8,  136,  and  23,)  which,  at  the  third  reiteration  of 
it,  does  certainly  pall  upon  the  reader. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon  minor  criticisms,  but  we  cannot 
help  animadverting  on  the  repeated  occurrence  of  a  greater  re- 
dundancy of  words  than  ideas,  coupled  occasionally  with  a 
merely  sonorous  antithesis  between  the  respective  sections  of  the 
well-balanced  line,  which  creates  fatigue  in  the  perusaL  For 
instance,  when  Arden  is  urging  on  Mary  the  ruin  of  his  ambitious 
hopes  if  their  marriage  be  prematurely  divulged,  he  says  he  will 
be  exposed  to 

"  The  debt,  the  want,  the  beggary,  and  the  shame — 
The  pauper  branded  on  the  high-born  name." — ^P.  86. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  here,  that  the  copiousness  of  the  words 
surpasses  that  of  the  ideas  in  an  undue  proportion.  Again,  when 
the  thirst  for  revenge  obliterated  from  Morvale's  mind  all  rccol* 
lection  of  Lucy  and  her  love,  it  is  said — 

"  The  face,  the  ta,le,  the  sorrow,  and  the  love, 
All  fled— all  blotted  from  the  breast,"  &c.— P.  136. 

Or,  again,  when  Arden  prefaces  his  tale  to  MorVale  by  these 
words — 

"  That  which  I  pine  for,  thou  hast  pictured  now  ; — 
The  hearth,  the  home,  the  altar,  and  the  vow.'* 
It  does  appear,  pretty  plainly,  that  the  two  first  of  these  ob- 
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jects  are  just  reiteratjons  of  one  Idea,  and  the  two  last^  reitera- 
tions of  another,  without  any  gain  fi'om  the  repetition,  except 
that  of  suppiyini;  the  due  numljer  of  feet  to  the  verse. 

There  are  Hherties  occasionally  taken  with  the  true  meaning 
and  force  of  \\'ords,  which  seem  vm warrantable.  Tlius,  it  is 
pithily  said  of  Morvale  in  one  brief  sentence — "  He  searched  his 
mother J^  These  words  ham  a  perfectly  natm-al  and  appropriate 
signification  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  meant  to  be  conveyed 
by  them.  The  context  shows  tliat  the  sentence  is  intended  to 
convey  that  Morvale  souijht  hU  mother^  and  did  so  in  vam  : — 

"  He  searched  his  mother,     She»  intent  to  shuiij 
Closed  that  last  refuge  on  the  homeless  son,**  &c. — P.  22. 

Again,  when  it  b  s^d,  that 

**  As  8ome  inoiik,  whoai  boHer  cloisters  shade. 
Glimpses  afar  the  glittering  cavalt/ade," 

we  cannot  Itelp  thinking  that  a  freedom  is  used  with  the  lan- 
guage, which  h  much  more  convenient  to  an  indolent  writer  than 
pleasing  to  a  fastidious  reader.  If  it  be  admissible  to  sj>eak  of 
glimpmuij  a  scene,  in  place  of  catchinif  a  pUmpse  of  it,  whenever 
it  suits  the  convenience  of  a  Ene  to  do  so,  it  must  be  e(^ua]ly 
admissible  to  interview  a  visitor^  in  place  of  grant! n<T  him  an 
inteniew  ;  or,  for  tlmt  matter,  to  fifilutation  a  friend.  T  he  forced 
and  violent  novelty  which  is  produced  merely  by  the  expedient 
of  using  a  noun  substantive  as  an  active  verb,  would  recjiiire 
some  better  reason  to  be  pleadaltle  in  its  justification^  than  we  , 
can  discover  here.  ' 

Passing,  however,  from  this  class  of  remarks,  there  is  one 
topic  on  which  we  would  briefly  animadvert.  The  author 
classes  with  over  protracted  toil.  His  feelings  on  this  subject 
are  generous,  and  worthy  of  all  pmise;  but  w'e  tliink  they  might 
have  been  adecpiately  expressed,  and  w^ith  better  effect  ibr  the 
good  cause  in  w^hich  they  are  engaged,  if  they  had  not  been 
coupled  with  a  savage  attack  upon  any  individual.  Whether 
this  is  too  strong  an  expression  to  apply  to  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, our  readei^  will  judge  for  themselves  when  these  lines  nave 
been  perused. 


Modem  wisdom  hat  flelnsion  sees 


In  the  warm  code  of  antique  charities. 
Let  the  w^orld  nut  upon  its  own  sure  wheel; 
Ye  dieek  its  progress  if  ye  pause  to  feel. 
Art  than  sincere,  poor  Lazarus  to  aid  ? 
Then  help  plump  Dives  to  expand  his  trade. 
He  htst  the  dortrwes  Chii^t  bequeathed  fulfils, 
Who  sla^s  most  childi*en<,  and  employe  most  milk  f 
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So,  o'er  the  crush'd,  the  social  car  proceeds — 

Ind  has  its  Moloch — boast  thy  Marshall,  Leeds  !  " — P.  55. 

The  points  of  admiration  in  the  preceding  lines,  are  the  author's 
own.  We  should  incline  to  triple  their  number,  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  extent  of  surprise  which  the  perusal  o^  the  passage 
in  question  is  fitted  to  excite.  To  make  an  express  charge,  even 
against  a  general  class  of  men,  that  they  murder  young  children 
for  gain,  would  have  been  harsh  enough.  But  to  follow  that 
up  by  a  direct  attack  upon  an  individual,  singled  out,  among  all 
that  class,  as  an  English  Moloch,  and  held  up  to  the  execration 
of  his  countrymen,  is  a  course  which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be, 
without  even  the  pretence  of  excuse  or  justification.  Every 
object  of  humanity  could  equally  have  been  promoted,  and  should 
have  been  so,  without  indulging  in  such  an  attack. 

And  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  we  have  always  understood,  that  the 
individual  in  question  was  remarkable  for  his  considerate  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  workmen  in  his  empl6yment,  and  the 
author  has  been  misled  in  imputing  personally  to  him,  a  partici- 
pation in  alleged  cruelty  of  which  he  was  innocent,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope,  that  the  future  editions  of  the  New  Timon  may  be 
purged  of  the  objectionable  lines  aimed  at  him. 

We  must  now  bring  our  remarks  on  the  Neiw  Timon  to  a  close. 
We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  induce  our  readers,  who 
have  not  already  done  so,  to  peruse  the  work  itself,  where,  we 
think,  they  will  find  higher  gratification  than  has  been  afforded 
by  any  poem  which,  for  some  years  past,  has  emanated  from  the 
British  press. 

The  authorship  of  the  work  is  still  uncertain.  A  foot  note 
(p.  18)  states  that  the  author  has  resided  in  India.  There  is  One 
little  passage  in  the  poem  which  would  almost  seem  to  indiiMIe 
a  writer  to  whom  legal  studies  were  not  wholly  unknowil,^i6  he 
even  makes  use  of  a  mere  professional  technicality  in  the  style  df 
a  deed,  as  the  machinery  (in  doubtful  poetical  keeping)  for  work- 
ing out  one  of  the  misfortunes  which  befal  his  heroine,  (p.  193.) 
This  was  not  so  likely  to  occur  to  a  man,  if  he  had  never  opened 
a  book  of  law.  And  there  is  a  note  appended,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration to  the  passage,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  not  learned  in 
the  law,  which  savours  strongly  of  at  least  as  much  knowledge 
of  reported  cases,  as  any  poet  was  likely  ever  to  acquire  with  his 
own  good  will.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  heartily  wish  we 
could  suppose,  contraiy  to  some  indications  in  the  poem,  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  young  author,  as  we  should  then  look 
forward,  with  much  hope,  to  his  hereafter  earning  for  himself  a 
high  place  among  the  poets  of  his  native  country. 
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Lkt,  Y,-^A7i  Essau  on  the  Devehpment  of  Chrutiwi  Doctrine, 
By  John  Henry  Newman,  Author  of  Lectures  on  the  Pro- 
phetical Office  of  the  Church,     8ruj  London,  1845. 

An  important  crisis  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  High 
Church  or  Tractiirian  movement^  which  has  of  late  years  excited 
so  much  interest  in  this  country*  AJinost  all  who  were  capable 
of  rightly  appreciating  that  movement,  believed  and  declared 
that  its  character  and  tendency  were  Popish,  while  its  friends 
maintained  that  it  was  the  best  preservative  against  tlie  reviving 
infltience  of  Rome.  This  point,  at  least,  may  be  regarded  as 
being  now^  practically  decided.  The  leader  of  the  movement, 
the  most  able  and  learned  man  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
Tractanans,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  followers,  litis 
abandoned  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  joined 
the  communion  of  the  Chmx:h  of  Kome.  No  event  of  a  similar 
character  has  taken  place  in  any  Protestant  Cluireh  since  the 
K-eformation,  ludi\ndna]  instances  of  the  aj^ostacy  of  Protestant 
ministers  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  have  occurrea  in  almost  all 
the  Reformed  Chiu-ches,  but  never  before  has  it  been  exhibited 
)  large  a  scale.  It  is  true,  that  the  great  body  of  the  English 
y,  who  had  been  Protestants  under  King  Ldwanl^  became 
Roman  Catholics  under  Queen  Mary,  and  retm^ied  to  ProteRt- 
antism  upon  the  acce^jsiou  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  these  were 
manifestly  men  of  no  religion,  who  regulated  their  ecclesiastical 

Erofession  by  regard  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  tlie  object  of 
eeping  their  benefices.  Some  French  Protestant  ministers  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  both  before  and  after  the  revocation 
of  die  eilict  of  Nantes,  but  they  were  few^  in  number^  aiid  were 
evidently  influenced  by  meivly  secular  considerations.  The  last 
Popish  movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  reign  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  a  movement  singularly  similar  botli  in  its 
general  features  and  in  many  of  its  details,  to  that  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  uwn  day,  w^as  prevented  from  reaching  its  full 
development  ecclesiastically,  by  the  great  political  changes  which 
it  coiUributed  to  praduc^.  The  secession  of  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  friends,  is  the  lirst  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Reformer:! 
Churches,  in  which  a  considerable  body  of  Protestant  clergj  men 
have  simultaneously  and  honestly,  or  fi-om  conviction,  gone  over 
to  the  Chnn-h  of  Rome,  and  the  event  thus  standings  as  it  does, 
single  and  alone,  is  well  fitted  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  aiford 
nseftil  lessons  and  solemn  warnings  to  the  Chnrches  of  Christ. 
In  saying  that  Mr.  Newman  has  acted  honestly  in  this  matter, 
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we  do  not  mean  that  he  has  incurred  no  additional  guilt  by  fill- 
ing into  still  deeper  error  than  before,  for  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  haa,  but  only  that  he  had  really  come  to  be  convinced  that 
he  ought  to  enter  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  that  he  has  not 
joined  it  merely  in  outward  profession,  without  a  real  correspondf- 
ing  conviction,  or  under  the  influence  of  secular  motives.  Most 
men  would  probably  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  integrity 
of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends,  if  they  had  left  the  Church  of 
England  somewhat  sooner  than  they  did.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  much  of  the  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  a 
transition  process,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  men's  opinions 
may  gradually  undergo  a  change,  requiring  them  in  consistency 
to  alter  their  ecclesiastical  position,  without  being  themselves 
able  to  fix  the  precise  period  when  the  change  really  took  place^ 
and  without  even  being  very  distinctly  aware  for  a  time  that  thw 
had  overleaped,  in  the  progress  of  their  views,  the  barriers  whicn 
had  once  restrained  them.  Having  this  persuasion,  we  do  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  Mr.  Newman  makes 
in  hist  Postscript  to  the  work  which  we  are  about  to  notice. 

."  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  anther  has  joined  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  his  intention  and  wish  to  have  carried  his  volume 
through  the  press  before  deciding  finally  on  this  step.  But  when  he 
had  got  some  way  in  the  printing,  he  recognized  in  himself  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  discussion  leads^  tst^ 
clear  as  to  supersede  ferther  deliberation. 

"  Shortly  afterwards  circumstances  gave  him  the  opportunity  o£ 
acting  upon  it,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  no  warrant  for  refusing  to  do 
so."— P.  X. 

Mr.  Newman  and  his  fiiends  have  not  been  driven  from  the 
Church  of  England,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  They  have  re- 
tired voluntarily,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  not  been  infiueneed 
by  a  regard  to  merely  worldly  or  secular  interests ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  incurred  guilt  in 
the  sight  of  God  by  the  adoption  of  the  errors  which  have  led 
them  to  take  this  step,  we  must  admit  that  they  have  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  a  real  conviction  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  so.  The  voluntary  secession  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  so  many 
of  his  friends,  places  the  Church  of  England  in  a  very  awkward 
and  somewhat  degrading  position,  proving,  as  it  does,  that,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  she  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  execute 
aright  the  proper  functions  of  a  Church  of  Christ  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline.  Some  of  these  men  had  long  publicly  manifested 
unsoundness  in  the  faith  and  decidedly  Romanizing  tendencies ; 
and,  though  they  might  deceive  themselves  upon  the  point,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  others,  that,  from  the 
views  they  professed  and  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  they 
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were  unworthy  to  be  allowed  to  hold  the  cure  of  souls  in  a  Church 
which  professed  to  adhere  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Bnt  no 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Though 
they  had  given  sufficient  evidence  that  tliey  were  herefcfcSj  tliey 
wej*e  not  "  rejected,"  nav,  they  were  not  even  judicially  admo- 
nished by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  and  at  length,  when  it 
pleased  themselves,  they  coQliy  and  delibenttely  marched  out  in 
triumph,  looking  dtiwn,  no  doubt,  with  contempt,  as  they  wei'e 
well  entitled  to  do,  upon  the  Church  which  ought  to  liave  ex- 
pelled ihem  from  its  commnuion.  Will  the  Church  of  England 
always  be  contented  with  an  annual  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ''godly  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church/'  without  making 
one  serious  attempt  to  restore  it?  Will  Archbishop  Whately 
now  resume  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  discover  or  establish  a 
just  power  of  internal  self-government  in  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland '?  or  will  he  be  satisfied  in  the  mean  time 
with  the  power  of  preventing  his  inferior  clergy  fmm  joining  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  if 

But,  with  Mr,  Newman's  book  before  us,  we  have  not  much 
time  to  indulge  in  general  reHexions.  We  cannot,  however, 
abstain  from  ]3oiuting  to  one  lesson  which  is  most  impressively 
taught  us  by  the  late  Secession  from  the  Church  of  England^  and 
this  is,  that  the  mere  diffusion  of  education  and  of  general  know- 
ledge, does  not,  of  itselfj  aiford  any  adequate  security  against  the 
revival  aufl  extension  of  Romanism.  Many  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  cherisli  the  notion  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  quite  ehimerieaJ  to  ap- 
preliend  that  Popery,  ^vitb  all  its  fooleries  and  absurdities,  could 
ever  again  acquire  any  influem?e  over  the  minds  of  men.  But 
we  have  seen  a  system  which  is  in  substance  Popery,  and  includes 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  usually  reckoned  most  irrational  and 
absurd  in  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Rome,  s]>read 
with  marvellous  rapidity  among  the  most  highly  educated  youth 
of  our  country,  the  men  who  are  likely  to  be  the  future  legisla- 
tors of  the  British  empire.  We  have  seen  this  system  embraced, 
t^fore  or  less  fully,  by  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  a  Church 
which  has  long  boasted,  and  not  without  cause,  of  its  literaiy 
reputation,  anri  of  its  efficiency  as  a  l>ulwark  of  Protestantism. 
And  at  length  we  have  seen  the  leader  of  this  section  of  the 
clergy,  with  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  openly  profess 
himself  a  thorough  convert  to  the  Popish  system  in  all  its  details, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  These 
facts  will  sui'ely  dispel  from  men's  minds,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
delusion,  that  the  extension  of  education  and  the  spread  of  secu- 
lar knowledge,  aftbrd  of  themselves  an  adequate  security  against 
the  extension  of  Romanism.     That   system,   we  know,   is   to  be 
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destroyed  by  the  breath  of  JeKovah's  mouth,  and  consumed  by 
the  brightness  of  his  coming ;  and  no  agency  of  inferior  potency 
will  be  able  to  resist  its  progress,  now  that  it  has  begun  to  revive 
and  to  exert  itself. 

Although  Mr.  Newman's  essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  was  written  and  partly  printed,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abandon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  being  substantially  an  exposition  of  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  he  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  Eomanism,  and  of 
the  course  of  argumentation  by  which  he  thinks  that  system  can 
be  best  defended.  It  is  in  this  light  chiefly  that  the  work  ought 
to  be  viewed ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  try  it  by  this  standard, 
that  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  value  and  importance. 
Mr.  Newman's  general  character  as  an  author  is  well  known  to 
the  British  pubUc,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  attempt  to  give  any 
thing  like  an  analysis  of  his  merits  or  defects.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  this  work  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation  in  a 
merely  literary  point  of  view,  and  that  it  affords  satisfactory  prioof 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  ascribe  his  conversion  to  Eo- 
manism to  the  decay  of  his  intellectual  powers,  or  to  the  loss  of 
any  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  erudition  which  he  had  acquired. 
The  work  would  probably  have  possessed  a  larger  measure  of 
personal  interest,  if  Mr.  Newman  had  more  formally  set  himself 
to  de^ribe  the  steps  of  his  progress  from  the  via  mediay  which  he 
formerly  occupied,  to  the  extreme  of  Romanism,  developing  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his  views  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Tractarian  movement  till  he  found  rest  in  an  infalli- 
ble Church,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  would  defend  them.  He 
does,  we  think,  owe  such  a  work  to  his  former  friends,  who  have 
not  yet  seen  their  way  to  follow  him  in  joining  that  Church,  out 
of  which  he  now,  of  course,  believes  that  there  is  no  salvation. 
There  is  not  much,  however,  in  the  present  work  which  bears 
very  directly  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  mainly  devot- 
ed to  the  object  of  expounding  one  general  argument  in  favour 
of  Eomanism,  or  rather,  for  we  will  show  that  this  is  the  whole 
amount  of  the  logical  result  of  the  book,  evading  one  obvious  and 
important  argument  against  the  claims  of  the  Church,  of  Eome. 
"We  are  naturally  curious  to  know  what  Mr.  Newman  now  makes 
of  the  views  which  he  formerly  held,  and  to  learn  how  he  has 
disposed  of  them.  But  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  us 
much  satisfaction  upon  this  point.  In  his  Advertisement  he  re- 
peats a  retractation,  which  he  admits  that  he  had  published 
"some  years  since,"  of  all  the  principal  statements  which  his 
works  contained,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Eome  ;  but  he  gives  no  specification  of  the  grounds 
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of  tile  changes  which  had  taken  place  lu  his  opinions.  In  the 
course  of  the  work  he  gives  many  rinotutions  from  his  former  pro- 
ductions^ but  generally  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  without 
any,  or  with  very  slight,  modiiications,  they  express  the  view« 
which  he  still  entertains,  and  continue  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  present  argument.  This  is  about  all  that  the  work  presents 
to  us,  fitted  to  throw  any  dirert  light  up^n  the  I'elation  between 
his  pi^esent  and  his  former  opiuionsy  with  one  important  excep- 
tion, to  which  we  may  advert  before  proceeding  to  explain  the 
argument  and  object  of  the  book. 

In  his  Litroduction  he  explains  at  some  length  to  what  extent, 
and  upon  what  grounds,  he  has  now  modified^  or  rather  abandoned, 
his  fonner  views  of  the  fui^daniental  principle  of  the  Tractarians 
or  Anglo-Cathoiics,  as  they  call  themtH^lveSj  about  Catholic  con- 
sent, and  of  the  truth  and  practical  utility  of  the  famous  rule  of 
Vincentius  of  Lerins^  quod  Kempej^j  mmd  ubiqmy  quod  ab  omnibua.. 
The  Tractarians  in  general,  and  Mr,  Newman  himself  while  be- 
longing to  that  party,  had  asseited,  as  fully  and  offensively  as  the 
Romanists  had  done,  the  imperfection  and  insufficiency  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  their  imfitne*ss  to  teach  men  the  whole  revealed 
will  of  God;  and  they  had  defended  '^Catholic  consent'*  ais  a 
legitimate  and  authentic  means  of  supplying  the  dehciencies  of 
Scripture,  meaning  thereby,  in  general,  that  from  the  views  com- 
monly held,  and  the  practices  commonly  observed,  in  some  subse- 
quent age  or  ages  of  tlie  Chuixdi,  there  could  be  learned  more 
clearly,  fully,  and  autheiiticfUly  than  from  the  Bible,  all  that  was 
inculcated  and  prescribed  by  the  inspired  ajK^stles.  They  then, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  sclei'ted  the  leading  authors  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth,  and  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth,  centunes,  as 
exhibiting  or  embodying  this  Catholic  consent,  and  insisted  that 
the  Church  in  all  subsequent  ages  was  to  take  as  her  standard  of 
doctrine  and  practice  the  system  which  generally  prevailed  dur* 
ing  the  century  that  succeeded  the  first  Coimcil  oi  Nice,  This 
notion,  of  course,  was  founded  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
apostles  had  inciJcated  many  things  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  which  were  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
handed  down  correctly  by  oral  tradition,  and  which,  though  very 
obscurely,  and  imperfectly  develo^^ed  during  the  fii*8t  three  centu- 
ries, were  brought  out  with  completeness  and  accuracy  in  the 
writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  This  was  in  substance  the  doc- 
trine which  had  been  long  taught  by  the  Church  of  R^me  con- 
cerning the  insufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  authority  of 
tradition,  and  Dr.  Pusey  had  the  honest}^  and  the  courage  to 
admit  that  the  difference  between  Tractarians  and  Romanists 
npon  til  is  subject  was  one  not  of  doctiine  but  of  fact.  In  his 
Earnest  Remonstrance  he  had  saidj  *'  Om*  controversy  with  Rome 
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is  not  an  a  priori  Question  on  the  value  of  tradition  in  itself,  or  at 
an  earlier  period  oi  the  Church,  or  of  such  traditions  as  though  not 
contained  in  Scripture,  are  primitive,  universal,  and  apostolical, 
but  it  is  one  purely  historical,  that  the  Romanist  traditions  not  be- 
ing such,  but,  on  the  contrary,  repugnant  to  Scripture,  are  not  to 
be  received ;"  while  Mr.  Newman,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his 
party,  had  said,  "  We  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  appealing  to 
antiquity  as  our  great  teacher/'  Protestants  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  meet  these  views,  whether  put  forth  by  Roman 
Catholics  or  Anglo  Catholics,  by  establishing  the  suiBciency  and  ^ 
perfection  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  by 
proving  that  we  have  not  in  point  of  fact  any  certain  means  of 
knowing  accurately  what  was  declared  and  prescribed  by  the 
apostles,  except  from  the  \^Titings  of  the  New  lestament.  These 
are  the  fundamental  matters  of  principle  or  doctrine,  with  respect 
to  which  Romanists  and  Tractarians  are  of  one  mind,  and  with 
respect  to  which  all  true  Protestants  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
them.  But  Protestants  in  general  have  further  undertaken  to 
prove,  and  have  proved,  1st,  That  even  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  as  settled  by  the  apostles,  were  not  preserved  in  all 
their  original  purity,  and  that  corruption  continued  to  increase 
and  extend  during  the  fourth  and  firth  centuries ;  and,  2d,  That 
the  full  system  of  Romish  doctrine  and  practice,  as  completed  and 
established  at  the  council  of  Trent,  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
tradition  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  has  scarcely  any 
countenance  whatever  from  anything  to  be  found  in  the  second 
and  third.  The  Tractarians  have  usually  admitted  this  second 
position,  and  this  is  the  "  purely  historical**  point  on  which  they 
differ  from  the  Romanists.  But,  agreeing  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  the  authority  of  oral  tradition,  and  finding  in  tne 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  about  as  much  of  corruption  and  im- 
purity in  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  as  smted  their  taste 
at  the  time,  they  have  selected  that  era  as  the  period  when  the 
apostolic  teaching  was  fully  brought  out,  and  where  it  may  be 
found  authentically  embodied;  and  without  producing,  or  at- 
tempting to  produce,  any  other  argument  than  the  genersd  Romish 
doctrines  about  Catholic  consent,  the  consent  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  authority  of  tradition,  they  have  demanded  that  the  Church 
should  receive  as  an  authoritative  and  practically  infallible  stand- 
ard the  system  of  the  immediately  post-Nicene  age.  Mr.  New- 
man of  course  can  no  longer  concur  in  this  position,  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  Introduction  is  occupied  with  an  attempt  to 
remove  it  out  of  the  way.  He  takes  up  the  famous  maxim  of 
Vincentius,   quod  semper^   quod   ubique^    quod  ab   omnibus^   of 
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which   he  hinLself  ami  his  Tractaiuaw  brethren  used  to  boast  \ 

I  much,  and  shews  conclusively,  as  many  sound  Frotestants  hav 

-done  before  hini,  tliat  iron)  its  vagueness  and  ambii^uty,  and  tit 

•dilticuUy  of  applying  it,  it  is  of  little  or  no  real  practical  u till t J 

The  truth  is,  that  Romanists,  though  they  liave  laboured  to  mislea 

l^nen  by  talking  rnncli  about  Catholic  consent  and  the  unanimou 

[  fcestitnony  of  the  Fatliers,  have  been  always  aware,  and  have  bee 

pometimes  led  to  confess,  that  there  is  much  about  the  system 

modern  Popery  wdiicli  eutniot  be  traced  by  anything  like  a  chai 

of  te^tiruonic^  to  apostolic  times,  or  even  to  the  thix^d  century 

Mr,  Newsman  ha\ing  found  in  the  doctrine  of  development  wha| 

ke  reckons  a  good  substitute,  virtually  abandons-  for  all  {>ractic 

l|>urpt>ses  the  views  which  Tractarians  aiid  KonianiaLs  have  beeii 

ccustomed  to  propound   about  Catholic  consent  tand  the  ujiani 

hnous  testitnony  of  the  Fathers,  and  more  especially,  labours 

■prove,  against  his  old  friends,  that  in  so  far  as  the  rule  (4'  V'^incen^ 

ius  admits  of  practical  apjjlication,  there  is  no  reasuii  why  thej 

"bould  stop,  in  ap))iying  it,  at  the  fifth  century,  and  reftise  to  admit 

)me  Romish  doctrines  w^hich  they  still  i*ejecL 

The  rule  is  more  scrvicealile  in  dett^rnnning  what  is  notHj  than  wha 
is  Christianity ;  it  is  in^esrstible  ajjainst  Prntest^intism*  and  in  one  sens 
indeed,  it  is  irresistible  ii^ainst  Rome  also,  but  in  the  name  sense  it  i 
irresistible  a^inst  England.  It  strikes  at  Ronie  through  Kngland 
It  admits  of  being  interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  if  it  be  uaiTowej 
for  the  purpose  of  disproving  the  authority  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Piua 
it  becomes  also  au  objection  to  tbe  AthauiL'iian  ;  and  if  it  be  relaxed 
to  admit  the  doctriues  retained  by  the  English  Church,  it  no  longer  exJ 
dudes  certain  diK'truies  of  Rome  which  that  church  denies.  It  caiinoj 
at  once  condemn  St.  Tliomus  and  St,  Bernm'd  and  defend  St.  Atliana^J 
sius  iind  St,  Gregory  Na/Jcnzcn/'— P.  9. 

There  is  certainly  much  less  authority  in  the  tradition  of  th|J 
eai'ly  Church  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  for  the  creed  of 
Pope  PiuSj  than  for  that  of  Atbanasius,  and  there  is  no  difficulty] 
in  proving  that  St.  Thomiis  and  St.  Bernard  held  some  RoniishJ 
doctrines  which  wave  unknown  to  tiregoiy  Njizienzen  ;   but  ij 
must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Newman  that  the  difference  is  mereljl 
in  degree,  and  that   unless  some  otlier  standard  than  Catbolicl 
consent,  or  the  rule  of  Vincentius,  be  introduced,  it  is  impossi)[>IeJ 
to  attain  to  anything  like  certainty, 

In  disposing  of  Catholic  consent  and  the  rule  of  Yincentitts,} 
or  at  least  of  the  appHcation  made  of  them  by  his  old  friends^  1 
Mr.  Newman    dwells  at   some    length    n[ion   tlie   testimony  ofl 
antiquity    on    the   subject    of  the  Trinity,    and   as    he    admits 
that   he   has  changed  his  opinion  upnn   tin's  (Mjint,  and  as  the 
topic  is  otlierwise  interesttng  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which 
different  parties  have  been  led  to  dciil  with  Catholic  consent  or 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  a?  suited  their  purpose  at  the  t 
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it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  it.    Trinitarians  have  generally 
claimed  the  testimony  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Cnarch  as 
supporting  their  doctrine,  while  Anti-Trinitarians  have  disputed 
this.     Some  Trinitarians,  however,  have  admitted  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  upon  this  subject  is  not  as  a 
whole  very  distinct  or  explicit,  and  is  not  conclusive  against 
Arianism.   The  Jesuit  Dionysius  Petavius,  or  Denis  Petau,  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  a  man  of  great  talent  and  learning,  is  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  man  who  has  conceded  this  to  the  enemies 
of  the  truth.     Bishop  Bull,  the  great  defender  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  who  was  also  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  erudition,  though  he  carried  his  veneration  lor  antiquity 
about  as  far  as   the  most   childish   and  ignorant  Tractarian, 
charged  Petavius  with  perverting  the  testimony  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  on  this  point,  and  alleged  that  his  motives  for  Aiiiig 
so  were  these,  1st,  that  he  mio;ht  undermine  the  authority  of  tm 
IFathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  conscious  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  could  get  very  little  countenance  fix)m  that 
c[uarter,  and  2d,  that  he  might  establish  the  right  of  the  later 
vJhurch,  and  of  general  Councils,  to  introduce  new  articles  of 
faith.     Mr.  Newman,  while  only  a  Tractarian,  concmTed  with 
^p.  Bull  in  denouncing  Petavius,  and  in  impugning  his  mo-^ 
lives,  having  charged  him  with  shewing,  "  that  he  would  rather  x 
prove  the  early  confessors  and  martyrs  to  be  heterodox,  than 
that  they  should  exist  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
his  own  Church  ;"  and  with  "  sacrificing  them,  without  remorse, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  infallibility  of  Rome."     And,  indeed, 
the  Tractarians  generally  were  accustomed  to  maintain  that  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  learned  with  clearness  and 
certainty  from  Scripture,  but  only  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers.*     Mr.  Newman,  however,  has  now  seen  cause  to  as- 


*  The  Tractarians  have  followed  the  Romanists  in  manifesting  a  perfect  will- 
ingness to  betray  the  interests,  and  to  undermine  the  authority,  of  what  they  them- 
selves profess  to  regai'd  as  truth,  whenever  this  seems  fitted  to  serve  any  ii  their 
own  special  objects.  And  this  baneful  tendency  has  been  exhibited  not  only  by 
those  who  are  more  fully  identified  with  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  but  by  other 
High  Churchmen  who  have  found  it  convenient  to  disclaim  connexion  with  them, 
and  by  none  more  offensively  thau  by  Dr.  Hook  of  Leeds.  In  his  notes  to  his 
Visitation  Sermon,  he  asserts,  that  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  rule 
of  faith,  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  regard  a  Socinian  as  a  Ciiristian,  and  he  follows 
up  the  declaration  by  this  astounding  statement : — ^  I  believe  it  to  be  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  bad  logicians  that  they  ai'e  not  Sociulaus  ;"  which  is  just,  in 
plain  terms,  to  assert,  that  the  Bible,  accurately,  interpreted,  according  to  the  rules 
of  sound  cnticism,  sanctions  the  Socinian  heresy.  Romanists  have  generally 
contented  themselves  with  asserting  the  difficulty  of  answering  the  Sociniaus 
from  Scripture  alone,  while  Dr.  Hook  here  boldly  tnaintains  the  impvufibility 
of  doing  so.  There  is  not  a  more  offensive  exhibition  of  treachery  to  God's 
truth  to  be  found  in  any  Popish  cQUti'Over&iali^t,  It  is  true  that  Father  SimoU|  of 
VOL.  V.   NO.  X.  2  E 
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»ume  Petavius's  standing  jioint,  aud  may,  without  any  greajl 
breach  of  charity,  be  supposed  to  be  rather  desirous  to  breakj 
down  the  autliority  of  the  early,  as  distinguished  from  the  laterij 
ges  of  the  Church;    while  at  the  same  time,  his  system  retl 
lujres  him  to  look  about  for  presumptions  in  support  of  what  h^ 
IpsiH^  a  ^'  developing  authority,"  entitled  at  auy  time  to  ijitradu 
lund  establish  new  articles  of  faith*     Ceitain  it  i^,  that  m  hiSj 
Ifreseut  work^  he  takes  a  different  view  of  the  matter  froiia  thaj 
jwhich  he  once  Jield,  abandons  Bnll,  and  follows  Petavius  whonil 
ae  hatt  denounced,  in  adducing  detailed  evi(h?nce  of  wliat  he  powJ 
egards  as  the  obs<^mity  aud  the  error  exhibited  by  some  of  th^a 
fathers  of  tlie  second  and  tliird  centuries,  upon  the  great  doerj 
'  le  of  the  Trinity.     We  tbiidc  Bull's  t^ensui'e  of  Petavius  ratl^e^jj 
tarsh,  for  the  pomt  under  consideration  is  certainly  one  wheraj 
\qvq  is  room  lor  an  honest  ditference  of  opinion ;  but  still  w<|j 
ave  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Newman's  chemise  of  mind  upoii J 
'   subject  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  a  more  dibgent  and  im; 
ial  exarainatioa  of  the  eWdejiee,     It  i^  curious  and  instruc 
Kve  to  notice  tlie  different  phases  which  the  discussiou  pf  thig 
lincidental  topic  has  presented  iu  the  course  of  this  controversyi| 
"Ir,  Newman  and  the  Tractarians  maintained  that  the  doctrin^J 
of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  clearly  and  fully  learned  from  ):^cripf«J 
tmT,  but  that  it  was  thoroughly  established  by  the  Catholic  c^na-. 
sent  of  the  first  fom*  centuries.     Mr.  Goode,  i^  his  **  Divine  Jiul^] 
of  Faith  and  Practice^' — ^a  work  of  veiy  great  value  and  iwi 
portance,  giving  a  most  thorough  and  learned  exposure  of  Trac-^ 
tainanism  and  its  leading  advocates,  Newman,  Puaey,  and  Keblj 
— maintains  that   the  doctrine    is  clearly  and  fully  tjiught 
Scripture^,  but  is  very  imperfectly  and  erroneously  set  forth  bj 
many  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries^  adopting 
ou  this  latter  point  the  view  of  Petavius  aud  dEfeuding  hie 


the  Oratory,  went  as  for  as  Dr.  Hook,  for  he  eaid,  id  tbe  Preface  to  tbe  first  ejjk 
tiijii  uf  Iiis  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  "•  Nvithoul:  tradition  we  olilJ 
ijot  unswcT  the  Socinians,''  But  tijen  he  is  strongly  !?iisp€cted  to  havo  beeir  ■ 
thorongli  infidelj  tliougJi  he  lived  imd  died  in  tlie  commimioa  of  tlie  Ghnrch  of 
Rome, 

As  a  Bpccinion  of  the  way  iii  wliidi  this  topic  is  uejuoIIv  discussed  by  r' 
respectable  RoinaniHts,  we  give  the  ft>I having  extract  from  Nicole,  wli 
fnend  and  coadjutor  of  Pascal  and  A  man  hi,  and  vastly  superior  asa/;  ,.u.4r  j 
Bi\  Uookj  or  any  of  tlie  modem  High  Churclnnen,— **  On  demeure  trfes  votoutiera  1 
d'  accord,  que  lea  preuves  par  Josquelh'S  ou  con^tbat  les  Sociniens  sent  convatutju-* 
antes,  et  que  ron  n'y  pcut  r«5pondie  rai$;ontiahLemcnt.  Mais  elles  le  Bon%  par  de  ' 
longues  discussions  et  de  long  raisounomcijt,  par  dcs  comparnisons  de  passages  de  . 
Tecriture,  que  en  fixent  le  sen«.  Tout  cela  domande  beaacoup  d^application  eM 
beaucoup  de  temn,  une  assex  grande  intelligence  dcs  langues,  assez  d'ttendue  d'es-1 
prit ;  et  par  consequent  «'est  aucunement  proportionne  aux  simples,  aux  geufi  del 
travail,  nux  femmea  et  aux  ealkusp"  —  Les  PrHeftdits  Eefoniicz  Commninu  di 
tSchUma. — P,  iii,  c,  xiv,,p.  338, 
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Qgaiiist  Bull  and  Newman ;  while  Mr.  Newman  has  now  come 
to  think  that  the  testimony  of  the  second  aiid  third  centuries  is 
alkmt  aii  obscure  and  defective  as  that  of  the  sacred  Scripturee, 
and  that  we  must  rest,  for  our  fttU  knowledge  and  assured  belief 
of  this  fundamental  doctrine,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  later  age 
afld  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

But  we  must  proceed  to  consider  the  more  direct  and  neculiar 
object  of  Mr.  Newman's  book.  This  may  be  described,  ii^ 
general,  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  historical  aspects  of  Cnris- 
ti^ily,  or  the  different  phases  which  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  presented,  by  means  of  a  particular  hypothesis  or 
theory,  called  the  theory  of  development.;  The  author  starts  wit}^ 
the  principle,  that  as  Christianity  has  now  been  1800  years  be* 
fore  the  world,  much  may  be  learned  as  to  its  true  nature,  con- 
stituent elements,  and  tendency,  from  a  survey  of  its  history. 
He  then  very  summarily  dismisses  Protestantism,  as  having  lio 
claim  whatever  to  be  the  Christianity  which  the  faisftonr  of  ^ 
Church  presents  to  our  favour  and  acceptance;  and'  tnereafter 
proceeds  to  propound  his  theory  of  development,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  Romanism  is  true  histoncal  Christianity,  or,  at 
least — for  this  is  really  all  that  his  theory,  even  if  admitt^, 
establishes — that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Christianil^ 
which  militates  seriously  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  i^ 
Borne.  Mr.  Newman  has  an  ingenious  and  subtle,  but  not  a  very 
logical,  mind,  and  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  explain  the  conditions 
and  precise  results  of  his  argument,  or  to  point  out  the  e:8:act 
way  m  which  it  stands  related  to,  and  bears  upon,  the=  gener^ 
argument  between  Protestants  and  IJomanists.  He  does  not 
indeed  claim,  formally  and  in  words,  for  his  theory,  more  than,  if 
feirly  supported,  it  is  entitled  to  ;  but,  by  failing  to  mark  out  its 
true  place  and  logical  relations,  and  by  introducing  many  collar 
teral  topics,  he  has  succeeded,  to  some  extent,  in  conveyinff  an 
impression,  that  he  has  achieved  much  more  than,  eyen  if  bis 
theory  were  admitted,  he  could  be  fairly  held  to  have  accom- 
plished. It  may  be  proper  to  explain  this  point  somewhat  more 
rally,  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  real  value  and  importajuce  of  thQ 
work  depends  essentially  upon  understanding  it.  Let  us  see 
first  what  he  says  about  Protestantism,  and  then  what  he  as- 
serts or  insinuates  about  Romanism,  considered  historically.. 

p  *  Mr.  Goode  has  doue  a  most  important  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  his 
thorough  refutation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Traotarianisni.  And  yi^  we 
think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  his  work  may  have  coniribiiteil  to  lead  Mr- 
Newman  and  his  friends  to  join  the  Church  of  Borne.  It  is  well  fitted  to  ahew^  to 
tsi  intelligent  Tractarian,  that  he  must  either  return  to  FrotestaBlasm,  or  else  tal^e 
refuge  in  an  Infallible  Church.  We  understiuid  that  this  very  valuable  work  is 
put  of  print.    Why  is  not  a  new  edition  of  it  published  I 
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*'  Whatever  be  historical  Chriatianitj,  it  is  not  Protestantism.  If 
ever  there  was  r  safe  truth,  it  is  this,  imd  Protestantism  has  ever  felt 
it.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  TrotesUuit  writer  has  felt  it;  for  it  wVLi^ 
lbs  fashion  fit  first,  at  leiist  as  a  rhetorical  argument  against  Rome,  tu 
appeal  to  ptist  ages,  or  to  some  of  them ;  but  Protestantism,  as  a  whole^ 
feels  it,  and  ha^  felt  it.  This  is  shewn  in  the  detei"mination  of  dia- 
peosiug  with  historical  Christianity  altogether,  and  of  forming  a 
Cliri^titniity  from  the  Bible  alone.  Men  never  would  have  put  it  aside 
unless  they  had  despaired  of  it/' — P.  5. 

Thi'  position^  that  historical  Chnstianity  is  not  Protestajitism, 
is  eertaiiily  true,  if  it  he  niiderstood  merely  to  assert  the  matter 
of  fact,  that  Protestantism  has  not  always  been  the  religion  of 
Christendom,  and  tliat  thei*e  was  a  period  of  above  a  thousand 
years  when  a  religion  materially  different  from  it  obtained,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  professedly  Christian  Churdi,  But  the 
]iroper  inference  from  this  fact  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back 
Tipoji  the  consideration  of  the  question — wdiat  is  the  rule  or  stand- 
ard by  which  we  arc  tojudgeof  what  is  or  is  not  true  or  genuine 
Cluistianity  ?  It  is  ch-awing  rather  too  much  upon  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  men,  to  ex|)ect  them  to  beheve  that  historical 
Christianity  has  always  presented  an  imiforni  as]iect,  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  to  tlie  llcformation.  Could  this  be  proved, 
it  would  be  a  strong  presunaptiou  in  favour  of  the  system  which 
generally  obtained  at  the  time  when  Luther  and  Zuingle  bi*f)ke 
the  peace  of  the  Clivu*ch.  Even,  however,  if  this  conhl  be  proved, 
it  would  not  supersede  the  examination  of  the  question — Is  there 
any  authentic  standard  <jf  gt^nuiiie  Christianity  ?  and  if  so,  what 
is  it 7  But  when  the  nintormity  of  historical  Christianity  not 
only  cannot  he  proved,  but  can  he  disproved,  it  is  |dainly  indis- 
pensable to  seek  for  some  autlientie  standard;  and  the  necessity 
of  seeking  for  it,  and  the  oldigation  to  apply  it  if  found,  cannot 
be  set  jLsido  by  any  plausibilities  or  probabilities  that  may  be 
suggested  hy  a  survey  of  the  Church's  history.  The  position, 
then,  that  historical  Christianity  is  not  Protestantism,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  true  as  a  statement  of  fact,  is  wholly  irrelevant  as  affecting 
the  question,  whether  it  be  genuine  Christianity  or  not.  We 
maintain  that  Protestantism  w^as  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles 
— ^that  very  soon  after  their  time,  corniptions  in  docti'ine  and 
government  were  introduced  into  the  Church — that  this  corrup- 
tion continued  to  increaso  and  extend  till  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— and  that  tlie  Protestantism  of  that  period  was,  to  a  large 
extent  at  least,  a  restoration  of  Christianity  to  its  original  aposto- 
lic purity.  ■CThese  positions  we  undertake  to  establish  by  the  com- 
petent and  a]>propriate  evidence,  after  scitUmf,  if  nece^^sanjy  what 
titat  evidence  is  ;  and  in  discussing  the  subject,  we  are  not  afi^id 
to  face  the  fact,  that  for  many  centuries  Pi otestxuitisin  was  not 
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tlie  religion  that  generally  obtained  in  the  professedly  Christian 
Church.  Protestants  have  never  shrunk  from  the  fullest  inves- 
tigation of  the  history  of  the  Church,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  stand  before  it.  They 
have  belidveil,  and  largely  acted  upon,  the  idea  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  Buddeus  {Miscellanea  Sacra,  i.,  p.  511): — "  It 
is  not-  easy  to  decide  whether  the  severest  wounds  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  Romish  Church  by  those  who,  following  Bellar- 
mine  and  its  other  champions  step  by  step,  have  refuted  all  their 
arguments  and  demolished  all  their  errors,  or  by  those  who, 
narrating  the  history  of  Popery,  have  laid  open  to  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  men,  the  abominations  of  that  anti-Christian  system, 
and  the  mysteries  of  its  iniquity."  Mr.  Newman's  insinuation, 
that  Protestants  shrink  from  an  investigation  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity, is  untrue,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of 
theological  literature.  Is  there  not  much  more  probability  in 
the  allegation,  that  Romanists  shrink  from  the  Bible,  because 
they  are  conscious,  or  half  conscious,  that  they  cannot  stand  be- 
fore it?  Is  liot  Mr.  Newman's  whole  theory  of  development 
based  upon  a  virtual  admission,  that  the  old  Romish  pretence  of 
tracing  historically  their  doctrines  and  practices  to  primitive 
times,  can  no  longer  be  sustained  ?  And  do  we  not  owe  this 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  old  plan  of  direct  historical  investi- 
gation, partly  at  least,  to  the  full  and  searching  examinations  into 
the  history  of  doctrines,  which  have  recently  been  prosecuted, 
especially  in  Germany,  by  men  who  were  not  Romanists. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  I^Ir.  Newman's  views  in  regard  to  Roman- 
ism as  historical  Christianity.  He  admits  that  some  difficulties 
obviously  occur  in  a  historical  survey  of  the  Church,  he  examines 
some  of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  solve  or  to 
account  for  these  difficulties,  and  then  propounds  the  theory  of 
development,  as  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  solution.  He 
takes  care  to  give  no  precise  and  definite  statement  of  what  the 
difficulties  are,  because  this  would  expose  the  weakness  of  Roman- 
ism. He  rather  assumes  them  as  known,  and  admits,  by  impli- 
cation, that  they  exist.  We  think  it  right  to  be  a  little  more 
specific  upon  this  point,  and  would  therefore  remind  our  readers, 
tnat  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  historical  investigation  of  Chrish 
tianity,  lies  in  the  palpable  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Christianity  of  the  modem  Church 
of  Rome.  This  contrast  is  so  obvious,  that  it  must  strike  every 
one  who  investigates  the  subject.  We  may  apply  to  it  Mr. 
Newman's  language,  mutatis  miitandis — "  Whatever  be  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  Romanism.  If  ever 
there  was  a  safe  truth,  it  is  this,  and  Romanism  has  ever  felt  it." 
We  do  not  mean  fliat  Roips^nists  have  admitted  that  any  part  of 
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their  system  is  opposed  to,  or  contradietxjd  by,  tho  GhiifltktiHy tiftl 
the  New  Testament ;  Imt  they  have  admitted  tliat  there  tu*e  i<)0]iieifl 
of  their  tenets  wliich  cannot  be  shewii  to  have  anj  sanction  froiiisi| 
the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  pnofesfiediy  to  cover  these,  tlta 
they  employ  the  doctrine  of  tradition— a  dncirbie  m  which  th 
Truetannns  substantially  eoncur  witli  them,     lirmianis^  huwH 
ever,  have  commonly  been  so  lie  as  to  admit,  that*] 

only  doctrines  t4tnght,    or  pr;^  rijolned  by  tlie  Ap 

which  the  Church  is  ohligeil  to  receive  and  obsorve,  and  thej 
have,  in  conaeqiience,  been  constrained  to  admiij  farther,  tin 
reuiStmableneKs  of  tl>e  demand  for  evidence  of  the  afiosttolic  origiil 

'\  '  -       ,.  rit.     lioni;  ■^.'  :.-^  ^         

— and  ill  this  the  Tractariiuis  have  iaiilduily  lui lowed  tliem— th4 
spirit  which  leads  men  to  demmid  proof  or  evidence  before  tl 
accord  their  a^ssent ;  btft  they  liave  not  been  able  to  rfifnse  aid 
gether  the  demand  for  evidence  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
additions  thev  have  madc^  to  New  Testament  Christianity ;  aorf 
t]  fed  to  produce  i^'  '  ^  thil 

su,:.  M  ■■■..,  ,,^    :■   lid  with  anything  -' ,'..^':-iMUity| 

the  doctrine  of  oral  tradition,  CathoHc  consent,  the  testimony  of 

the  Fathers,  the  rule  of  Vincentius,  and,  when  these  failed  theniJ 

taking  reftige  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,    They  hare  nevej 

indeed   attenipt^i'd  to  adjnst  authoii;     ^     >       ^     '     i     ' 

of  tradition  find  infallibility,  hut  till 

infill  r  or  infallibility  to  guaranteo  traditioiu 

the   t  1-    1  les  ot  the  occasion,*-      fcitill,  thev   1im\     , 


*  The  following  paB^age  from  a  valuable  work  of  an*ol^  wriW dvcs  a  hfaicinenl 
6t  their  perplexities  ar»(!  iuconsifltcneics  upon  thi«  atibject : — "TV 
^ift  which  some  gubtlo  Roraam'sLs  have  lately  invented,  who,    | 
thcfiir  brethren  have  been  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  sti-ength  of  Seripturu  ami  avgu^J 
meut,  in  the  cfjntest  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  or  Councils,  conic  In  for  thei/ 
ftttccoui'  with  an  univorBal  rv--^'^--^  --  ^  *l      ;  r^hority  of  the  prr    t"^  T'^    -  'f.i 
This  ia  the  way  «f  Ru sh  wor  i\  1 1  i te,  11  old«iv  ^"' 

and  Sancto  Clara.     Mj.  Wlui       .       i  i-  chapter  upon  tli    ,1.: 

propaeitiqn,  tlmt  ^  thn  8ucoebtiion  of  doctrine  is  tiio  ouly  rule  of  faith/  and  i 
•  whether  we  plfico  this  infnl]ib?lity  in  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  or  in  ' 
or  in  Scriptures,  in  en^  1  '        autlionty  in  reflolv*d  into,  and  depends  i 

traditiou  ;*  and  ho  eji  •pt4ii'H  to  i,hew  that  neither  the  Pope  lui^] 

Coujieilst  can     •  soifuiy  i,y   in  rtainty  to  our   faith,  but  what  they  !  f 

tradttioTi.      !  n  and  lau]cniagc  of  most  Papists  in  the  world  i.- 

tradition  ih  U    i    :  i     juiy  infallible,  bceauj^e  it  {k  delivered  to  ua  by  the   UUj 
wliich  is  infaUiblo.     If  you  ask  Bellarnilne — what  it  h  Ijy  which  1  am  aswirof 
a  tradition  is  right  ?  he  anHwcrs,  Beeatise  the  whole  Church  which  recei' 
fsannot  err.     So  the  late  Answer  to  Archbishop  Laud  wiya — «  There  is  noirn 
to  balicre  any  thin  j^  witli  a  divine,  iufiilliijle  fiiith,  if  tl»e  authority  of  llie  O 
ClitJrch  be  rejected  om  erroneous  ami  fullihlc  ;  for  who  can  hvVi-        ■: " 
Scripture,  or  unvNTitten  tradition,  but  upon  her  authority/     T" 
aotwithatanding  his  romantic  strain,  that  traditioo  ajid  the  iJuL^a  :i.oUi. 
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ttdmitted  that  they  must  produce  some  sort  of  proof  of  tl>e  apo^ 
sfcolio-  origin  of  their  additions  to  New  Testament  Christianity, 
dther  directly  through  tradition,  ot  indu'eetly  through  the  infat 
libility  of  the  present  Chutch.  Protestants,  while  maintaining 
that  they  are  not  called  on  to  enter  upon  this  discussion,  ana 
are  entitled  at  once  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  Bible's  asser- 
tion of  its  own  sufficiency  and  perfection,  have  not  scrupled  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  tradition  both  in  its  theory  and  in  its 
applications  proving,  with  respect  to  the  theory,  or  doctrine  held 
in  commofi  upon  this  subject  by  Romanists  and  Tractarians,  that 
the  history  oi*the  world  and  of  the  Church  shews  that  iio  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  oral  tradition  for  conveying  correctly  dod- 
triiies  from  generation  to  generation,  and  proving,  moreover, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  riot  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrine 
(rf  the  Romanists,  with  respect  to  which  even  probable  evidence 
can  be  adduced  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Apostles,  and  that 
witli  respect  to  mafty  of  theiti,  their  apostolic  origin  can  be  po- 
sitively disproved,  even  independently  of  Scripturfe  testimony. 
ThescJ  were  the  topics  that  used  to  be  discussca  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Protestants  and  Romanists,  and  the  Romanists, 
in  the  discussion,  cut  a  very  sorry  figure,  and  were  often 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  worst  artificies  of  controver- 
sial warfare.  Protestants  were  wilKng,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, to  put  the  controversy  upon  tms  issue — Give  us  proof, 
in  regard  to  any  of  your  admitted  additions  to  the  Christiaiiity 
Off  the  New  Testament,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Apostles^  and 
we  will  receive  it.  This  demand  was  not  easily  met ;  aind  now, 
at  last,  the  Romanists,  if  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Newmto  as  their 
representative,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  demand  altogethei^, 
and  maintain  that  they  are  not  called  upen  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence of  the  apostolic  origin  of  their  tenets,  for  that  these  might 


present  Churcli  is  sufficient,  yet  elsewhere  coufessetli,  that  the  Church's  infiillihility 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  make  my  faith  certain.  His  words  are  these  : — 
*  The  testimony  of  the  Church,  by  which  traditions  come  to  us,  Is  in&Uible,  froni  % 
divine  revelation,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  Scripture  that  the  Church  is  in- 
fallible f  and  this  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Romish  inasters  in  alt  former 
ages.  Now  come  a  new  genetation,  who,  finding  the  notion  of  infitUibility  hard 
beset,  and  the  pillar  sliaken,  support  their  cause  with  a  quite  oontrary  positioii, 
viz.,  that  it  is  not  the  Church's  infallibility  that  renders  tnuution  infallible  (as  their 
former  masters  held),  but  the  infallibility  of  tradition  that  makes  the  Church  inftil- 
lible  ;  and,  therefore,  they  say  that  the  Church  herself  te  ho  further  infaUibte 
than  she  follows  tradition.  Thus,  Mr.  White  plainly  tells  u8  *  that  Councils  are 
not  infalHble  because  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  makes  them  infallible, 
\ixfi  because,  by  irrefragable  testimony,  they  confirm  the  succession  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  kte  such  witnesses  of  tradition  as  cannot  be  refused  i  and  he  also  says, 
'  that  tradition  is  overthrown  if  any  other  principle  be  addfd  to  it ;  for  here  lies 
the  solidity,  of  tradition,  that  nothing  is  .accepted  by  thej^Church  but  from  tradi- 
tion.* ''--{Poole's  NuUUycfthe  Romi^  FaU^,  o.  v.) 
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be  all  true  and  legitimate  deyelopraents  of  apostolic  doctrine, 
though  never  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and  never  heard  of  till  cen- 
turies atler  their  death.     This  ia  Mr.  Newnian^s  theory  of  deve- 
lopment.    It  outs  the  knot,  hut  most  certainly  does  not  untie  it. 
Let  it  be  carefully  observed  what  is  tlie  true  position   of  the 
question,     llomainsm  is  put  u]Jon  the  deiensive.     It  is  adduced 
as  a  strong  f>rosu]n]>tion  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  the  system  'which  she  imposes  upon  the  belief  and 
practice  of  men,  difters  j^*e:itly  from  that  which  the  Kew  Testa- 
inent  present*  to  ns,  and  contains  nnich  that  is,  at  least,  wholly 
iinwaiTantod  bv  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  ^m tings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles.     The  Komisli  answer  tu  this  veiy  ob- 
vious, and  v^ry  strong  antecedent  presumption,  used  to  be,  that 
tlic  Apostles  ckdivered  much  for  the  instriictioo  and  guidance  of 
the  Cnurch,  whicli  is  not  contained  in  the  Kew  Testament,  but 
which  may  be  learned  from  other  som*ces.     This,  however,  has 
been  found  unsatisfactory  and  inconvenient;  and  now,  at  last, 
the  theoiy  f>f  development  has  been  invented,  which  supersedes 
the  necesiiity  of  adducing  any  proof  of  an  apostoHc  origin — ^a 
process  that  was  often  very  dithcult  and  troublesome — and  pro- 
fesses to  neutralize  the  presumjttiou  against  llomanism,  by  shew- 
ing that  there  were^  or  might  be,  develoinnents  of  Christianity, 
which,  though  never  taught  by  the  Apostles,  might,  notwith- 
standing, form  a  legitimate  part  of  tlie  inspired  system,   and 
have  a  valid  claim  upon  the  submission  of  the  Chiircli  in  subse- 
quent ages*     Now,  even  if  this  theory  of  development  he  admit- 
ted, that  13,  if  it  be  conceded,  that  the  Christian  system  might  be 
modified  and  enlarged  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
these  additions  and  improvements  might  be  true  and  good  in 
themaelveR,  and  binding  upon  the  Church  in  subsecjoent  ages, 
the  only  iair  and  legitimate  result  of  the  concession  is,  that  by 
this  theory  the  strong  general  antecedent  preisumption  against 
the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  based  upon  the  huge  addi- 
tions slie  has  made   to  flje  New  Testament  system,  would  be 
neutralized  or  removed  out  of  the  way,  sn  that  Eomanists  would 
then  \m  at  liberty  to  adduce  with  confidence,  and  Protestants 
would  be  bound  to  consider-^  without  prejudice,  the  specific  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  additions  individually,  derived  from 
other  sources  than  the  \yritten  ^Vord.     The  t It eory  of  develop- 
ment, if  e»stabli5h<?d  and  concedcfl,  merely  removes  a  general 
pr^ipiqmry  objection,  against  Romanism.     It  gives  no  positive 
weiff]b$  Qf  v£(lid|ty  to  any  Komish  arguments,  but  only  clears  the 
figkl  for  ?i  fair  discussion.     It  is  but  a  substitute  for  the  doctiine 
which  the  Ko^nai^ists  useid  to  maintain,  viz.,  that  the  Apostles 
taught  many  things  which  were  not  contained  in,  or  deaucibic 
fromj  the  New  lestament^  but  which  might  be  learned  from 
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other  sources;  and  as  the  old  doctrine  of  tradition,  or  catholic 
consent,  required,  in  order  to  its,  serving  any  positive  practical 
purpose  in  controvei'sy, -to  be  followed  by  specific  proof  of  the 
apostolicity  of  pailicuiar  tenete  and  practices,  so  the  new  theory 
of  development,  even  when  proved  or  conceded,)  requires  to  be 
followed  up  by  specific  .proof,  that  every  EoDaish  addition  to  the 
New  Testament  system,  is  a  true  and  legitimate  development, 
and  not^a  corruption.  Mr.  Newman  does  jiot.  formally  deny  that 
this  is  the  true  logical  position  and  bearing  of  the  theory  of  deve- 
lopment, and,  indeed,  on  several  occasions  be  accidentally  admits 
it,  bilt  h©  never  gives  to  this  idea  any  thing  like  explicitness  or 
prominence,  and  often  writes  as  if  he  wished  and  expected  it  to 
be  taken. ibr  something,  much  more  positive  and  eflFective.  Let 
us  now  attend  to  the  theory  itself.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Mr, 
Newman : — 

''^Tbe  foUQwing.esgay  is  directed  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  bs^rb^ei^  stated-r-tjie- difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  using 
the_te3tipiony  of  our  ipost  neural  informant  9oncerning  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  history  of  eighteen  hundred 
years.  The  view  on  wh^ch  it  is  written  has  at  all  times,  perhaps, 
beeii'  implicitly  adopted  ty  theologians,  and,  I  believe,  has  recently 
been  illustrated  by  several  distinguished  writers  on  the  continent,  such 
as  De  Maistre  and  Mdhler ;  viz.,  that  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the 
ChristiaW  creed  ahd  ritual,  and  the  variations  "vi/hich  have  attended  the 
proce^  in  th^  case  of  individual  writers  and  Churches,  are  the  neces- 
sary a/lt6ndants  on  any  philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of 
the  intellect  and  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion ; 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  the 
full  comprehension  and  perfection  of  great  ideas ;  and  that  the  highest 
and  most  wonderful  truths,  though  communicated  to  the  world  once 
for  all  by  inspired  teacherg,  could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by 
the  recipients,  but,  as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired, 
and  through  media  which  werd  human,  have  required  only  the  longer 
time,  and  deeper  thought,  for  their  full  elucidation.  This  may  be 
called  the  theory  of  development." — ^P.  27. 

Now,  upon  this  theory,  the  following  observations  veiy  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves  : — 1st,  It  is  wholly  precluded — ;just  as 
much  so  as  the  doctrine  of  tradition  or  catholic  consent — by  the 
proof  of  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the  written  Word. 

2d.  It  implies  a  'virtual  abandonment  of  the  position  hitherto 
generally  occupied  by  Romanists  in  defending  their  cause,  being 
a  newly  invented  substitute  for  the  ground  on  which  all  former 
defenders  of  Romanism — many  of  them  men  of  great  talent  and 
ingenuity — had  felt  it  to  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  take  their 
stand.     It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  a  theory 
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Drhicli  was  really  sound  in  itself,  and  legitimately  aVailtible 
the  defence  of  Romanism^  should  hare  been  invented  in  th^ 
I  nineteenth  ceittiiry*  Mr,  Newman's  statement  that,  ^'  the  rie^ 
J  has  at  all  tiroes,  ^yerhapsi  heeTi  implicitly  (that  is,  withont  beinl 
ilBxplicitly  MatcK.1,)  adoi  i  i  -  "  '  '  wx^^  h  tmworthy  of  notiiw 
fkt  an  ar<<itmentative  -  are  confitlent  that*  if  hi 

^were  called  upon  to  piHRltiee  t^videiKe  of  this  statem'  i      ,  ,j|[ 

lin^^  to  which  lie  conld  appeal  is  tlie  fact,   that   _  ._        i    \h\ 
loarlier  defenders  of  liomanisTn,  wlien  pressed  by  the  eN 
of  their  sittiation,  ha\'^  given  such  an  p.rpoaiHon  oftlte  durhf 
Vie  infalUhiliUt  of  the  Chwcft^  as  to  inclnde  niider  it  a  ritjlrt  iA 
iV       '  !     '  tablisli  new  articles  of  faith,  alid   i  ^  *      ^ 

t i  ;    I  I  n i.sts  have  shrunk  frora  asserting  i t  ^ 

gi*eat  limitations,  h  ijTelevant  to  the  matter  in  hamL   i>e  Maistii 
and  Mohler  are  the  inventors  of  this  tlieory  of  development,  and 
ilr.  Newman  himself  is  the  first  who  has  developed  it*     He  tells 
nsf,  that  "  his  first  act  on  liis  conversion  was  to  offer  his  woi*k  foisf 
pievi^ion  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  the  offer  was  decIiTied,  oi 
the  ground  that  it  was  ivjitten  and  partly  printed  before  be  \va 
a  catholic,  and  that  it  would  come  before  the  reader  in  a  mor 
persuasive  form  if  ho  read  it  as  the  author  wrote  it/'    Wc  snspecl 
"  the  proper  authorities"  had  another  reason  for  declining  to  re 
vise  it.     rhey  ilid  not  wish  to  conunit  themselves  to  the  tbeoi*] 
.  of  developjnent     They  are  very  willinfj;  to  tak*     mi   itf  i| 
^with  any  whom  it  maybe  fitted  to  influence,  biu  -.  tod 

novel,  and  interferes  too  obviously  with  their  claims  to  apostoli 
city^i  and  the  grounds  on  which  these  claims  have  been  gene 
rally  defended,  to  admit  of  their  formally  approvinir  of  it. 

3d.  This  theory  of  development  is  sobstatitially  infidel  iii 
general  character  and  tendency,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  fror 
Ijerman  neology.    No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings 
Popish  controversialists  will  be  in  the  least  startled  with  thi^ 
statement.     They  abound  in  infidelity,  and  often  contain  elabor^ 
ate  expositions  of  the  most  plausible  objections  of  scepticisi 
Their  professed  object  in  all  this  is  not  to  lead  men  to  rejec 
Christianity  and  revelation,  but  to  shut  them  up  to  submission^ 
to  an  infallible  Church*     With  this  view  they  are  accustomed  to 
dwell  largely  upon  tlie  difficnUies  attentling  the  proof  of  thfl| 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  rlivine  origin,  canonical  authoi'ityJ 
gennineuess,  and  integrity  of  the  Sacre^l  Scriptures,  the  inves 
tigation  of  their  true  meaning,  and  tlie  formation,  from  the  sttidj 
of  them,  of  a  definite  system  of  faith  and  practice.     And,  it  is  td 
1'     '        I,  that  they  have  persuaded  many  to  go  with  them  thui 
t-^  ,     I    litut  inducing  thean  to  take  the  aciditional  step  for  whieli 
ali  this  scepticism  was  intended  to  prepai'e,  of  submitting  im^ 
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pBeidy  to  the  authority  of  the  Chtttch.    The  well  known  infidel 
wofk  entitled,  "  Christianity  not  founded  on  argument,"  consists 
chiefly  of  a  collection  of  such  difficulties  as  Komish  writers  hav6 
been  accustomed  to  urge  against  the  truth  and  certainiy  of  the 
Ohristian  religion.     This  infidel  spirit  which  characterizes  many 
Bomish  controversialists  had  been  manifested  to  soine  extent  by 
the  Tractarians.     Mr.  Newman,  in  a  passage  of  his  Work  on  the 
prophetical  office  of  the  Church,  quoted  and  adopted  in  the  one 
oefore  us,  (p.  9,)  speaks  of  the  "  principles  which  guide  us  in  the 
oondoct  of  life,  which  determine  us  in  politics,  or  trade,  or  war, 
which  lead  us  to  accept  of  revelation  at  all,  for  which  iff e  have  but 
probability  to  show  at  mosty  nay,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  creator."     Having  so  plainly  sanctioned  infidelity 
or  scepticism  when  he  w^as  only  an  Anglo-Catholic^  it  is  not 
v*ronderfol  that,  after  becoming  a  Romanist,  he  should  haref  pro^ 
pounded  an  infidel  theory ;  and  this,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say^ 
13  the  true  character  of  ttio  theory  of  development.    It  maiiife^Iy 
implies,  that  the  revelation  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  was 
^ery  drfective  and  imperfect^  was  greatly  influenced  even  as  to 
itff  substance  by  local  and  temporary  causei^  that  it  was  not 
^ulapted  or  fitted  for  permanent  arid  universal  application,  thai  it 
stands  much  in  need  pf  enlargements  and  impro?einc9its^  and  that 
these  enlargements  and  improvements  might  be  made,  as  cir- 
cumstances suggested  or  required,  by  men  themselves^  without 
divine  inspiration.    This  is  just  the  ftmdamental  principle  of  ihe 
modern  German  Rationalists ;  and  .of  all  who  hold  it,  whether 
Rationalists  or  Romanists,  it  may  be  said  with  truths  that  they 
would  act  a  more  straightforward  part  if  they  would  openly 
deny  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  briefly  to  the  way  in  ^hich 
this  theory  of  development  is  stated  by  Grerman  Rationalists^  and^ 
far  this  purpose,  we  shall  refer  to  Wegsdieider^s  Institutiones 
TheologisB  Christianse  Dogmaticae,  usually  reckoned  the  text  book 
of  NeoTogian  divinity.     The  general  position  he  lays  down,  is 
this:-^'^Keligio  Christiana  ad  msgorem  perfectionen  evehi  potest^^ 
and,  in  explaniing  this  position,  he  makes  an  important  distinc- 
tion, which  Mr.  Newman,  has,  we  suspect  iiftentionally^  over- 
looked.    "  Omnino  autem  in  religionem  tfiajor  jierkctio  cadere 
dicitur,  non  tarn  sensu  quodam  subjectivo,  quatenus  qus  togmfito 
in  hominibus  perfectio  redd!  potest,  quam  objectivos^  ita  ut  ea 
religionis  doctrine  intelligatur  indoles  qusB  pewttittit  adeoque 
juvat  et  methodi  et  ipsius  argumenti  emendatioiiem,  temporis 
successu  Sttscipiendam."     (Sect.  27.)  : ;        ;    .    . 

We  have  said  that  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Newmtt!^  jntbntionally 
overlooked  the  very  important  distinction  whidi  in  m  ekmy 
broBght  out  by  Wegscheider  in  this  passage,  between  the  subjeo- 
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fh'0  and  ol)jectI\'(^  impmi^ement  or  development  of  Clinstinniiv, 
aixl  tlie  ground  of  tbe  su^icion  is  this,  that  in  the  statement  of 
his  theory  which  we  have  quoted,  he  foririally  asserts  ehicflyu 
if  not  exclusively,   a  subjoctivG  development  of  Ctiristian   doc^ 
trines,  which  iiH  iH  a  senso  admit  both  in  individuals  and  in 
Chnrches,  while  in   his   more  detailed   exposition  and  applica- 
tion of  Ills  theoryj  lie  tliroughout  assumes,  i\  hat  indeed  his  arn^-p 
ment  and  object  manifestly  rcqiiii'e,  an  objective  development,! 
or  5m  actual  e^iternal  addition  to  the  objects  of  faith,  or  the  doc-1 
trines  believed.     There  is  a  sulDJective  development  of  ChristiauJ 
doctrine  toth  in  individuals  and  in  Chm^*hcs,  wliereby  men  growl 
ill  the  |inowledge  of  Code's  revealed  will,  and  whereby  theologicall 
scipiiee  is  extended  and  impro\xxL     But  the  result  of  tills  devc-i 
lopTuent  is  nrierely  to  enable  individmils  and  Churches  to  nndcr- 
sta^id  Bio^'o  fully  and  accurately,  and  to  realize  more  thoroughly, 
lahat  u  aclualhj  coidaiited  m  or  dedueible  fro^n  the  statemenU  of\ 
tlt€  written  wordj  and  can  he  shoum  to  be  ao,     This^  however,  is] 
essentially  different  from,  nay,  it  is  in  a  certain  sense^  the  reverse' 
of^   an  objective  development,  whicli  changes^  and  enlarges  or 
diminis]K\s  the  external  revelation,  the  standard  or  system  of  faith. 
Wegscheiiler  saw,  and  tlistinetly  admitted,  that  a  merely  subjec- 
tive dovelopment  witliout  an  objective  one,  w^ould  not  serv*e  his  ' 
pui*pose.     l^his  ftohU  true  equalhi  of  Mr,  Arwmans  purpose j  but 
ne  eitlier  did  not  see  the  important  distinction,  or  he  has  care- 
fully concealed  it,  and  while  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  an  ob- 
jective development  alone  can  bo  of  any  practical  use  to  him,  he 
ibnnally  contends  for  only  a  subjective  one,  and  brings  to  bear, 
as  if  hi  support  of  his  theory,  many  analogies  and  illustrations,  I 
derived  from  the  natm'e,  operations,  and  progi'ess  of  the  human  | 
mind  J  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge,  and  otiier  sources, 
which  ai>ply  only  to  a  subjective  and  not  to  an  objective  deve- 
lopment.    He  maniiests  tlie  same  upiorafw  elenchi  in  his  attempt 
to  answer  the  objections  to  his  theory,  whieli  he  does  very  briefly 
and  perfunctorily  in  a  single  page,  (p.  95.)     The  simple  appli- 
cation of  Wegscheider' a  distinction  shews  at  once  that  his  answers 
to  the  objections  are  utterly  destitute  of  weiglit  or  plausibility,  \ 
and  leaves  his  theory  in   .ill  the  mdtedness  and  deformity  of] 
rationalism  or  infidelity*     The  theory  of  development  is  indeed  ' 
wholly  German  ui  \ik  character  and  origin.     It  seems  to  have 
been  siiggested  to  De  ]^Iaistre  and  Mohler  by  the  felt  impossi- 
bility of  maintainhig  any  longer  the  Komish  ground  of  trying  to 
.establish  the  apostolic  origin  of  their  additions  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  Kew"  Testament,  through  the  medium  of  tradition  and  the 
cotnsetit  of  the  E«thei*s,  in  consequence  of  the  profound  investi- 
girttions  into  the  hiirtory  of  doctrine  which  have  been  prosecuted 
m  that  country.    It  is  in  itself  just  the  fundamental  principle  of 
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German- rationalism,  that  Christianity,  as  tanglit  by  the  apostles, 
is  susceptibly  of  gre^t improvement;  and  in  its  jDractical  applica- 
tion it.^flb^cfejBnei  spppe^for;  a  species  of  cUscusisjon_  in  which  thd 
Crerpa^^yip.  greatly  d^jight,.  bpt  wlucb  is  possessed  of  Kttle  practi- 
cal vt^itjf,, viz.,- the  foi'ip^tipn  of  what  they  call  {Jeep  views  about 
the  generation  J  growtl),  an4  connexion  oi' ideqs.  Mr.  K^wmaii 
YirtnaUy  abandon;^  tradji^igin  and  Catholic  consent^  as  conveying 
to  us  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles  ^  he  assumes  tbrou^Tbout 
the  Neologian  pi'inciple  that  Ghtistianity  as  taiight  by  tlienl^  is 
susceptible  of  additions  .and  iniproyements,  though  he  does  not 
stata  it ^o  fuUy  and  sofaifly  as ^\^cgscliciderj  and  he, indulges  ii^ 
som^^^inJflSciently;  Ridiculous  specuktions  as  tp  the  way  an<J  man- 
ner ^ip^  which  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Kew  Testament 
dev^ipped  into,  the  doctriai^s  and  practices  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Let,  us.  advert  Jo  whaJfi^  adduced  in  support  of  a  theoiy  against 
which  tjbere  lie  such  formidable  objections.  Fu\st  of  all,' Mit: 
Newmau  hplds^  that  as  it  is  proposed  merely  as  a  theory  or  hypg- 
the^i8,:to . {Recount  fpr  certain  factSj  he  is  not  bound  to  prove  it^ 
a  priori^  but  ^1ereIy  to  shew  that  it  is  probable;,  and  tbfit  it  does 
account  for  the  facts.*  Noav,  there  would  be  truth  in  this  posi- 
tion, provided,  1st,  that  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  tlieory  is  not 
precluded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  puffidejicy  and  perfection  of  the 
written  word;  and,  ^i^  that  the  theoiy  was  styictly  confined  tti 
its  proper  place  and  ftii;ictipn,  as  we  have  already  explained  it, 
and  e^piployed  simply  as  an  miswer  to  a  pri?liminar}^  presumptioij 
agains^:  Jlomanism.  It  is  alleged  that  Eonianii^m  cannot  be 
apostolic^  because  it  i§  so  palp^iibly  different  fixmi  the  Chnstiaiaity 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  the  answer  given  to  this  be,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  llomanism  may  be  genuine  Christian- 
ity notwithstanding,  fcecausc  it  is  possible  and' Weii^ 'probable 
that  the  Christianity  of  the.  New  TeytanKn\t  miglit  bei  and  might 
be  intended  to  be,  largely  djev eloped  in  subsequent  tim^s  ;  then 
this  probability  might,  vyere  there  no  positive  objection  to  the 
theory,  such  as  that  derived  from  its  ineojisistency  w  ith  the  Wr- 
fection  of  Scripture,  be  Jxeld  sufficient  to  neutralize  ,t|ie  mt^tb 
general  presumption  against  tlie  claims  of  the  Chui'cli  of  Itoine. 
jBut  when  this  theory,  is  employed,  as  it  often  is  practically  by 
Mr.  Newman,  as  affording,  something  likq  a  direct  and  positive 
argument  in  favour. of  Eo^ianism,  >ye  are  entitled  to  demand 
from  him  something  more  than  mere  probabilify^^nd'are'war- 


■ur-  U^  Viii 


*  On  this,  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions,  we  have  given  the  aabstascc  or  wliat 
Mr.  Newman  assumes,  or  insinuates,  or  states  by  iniplicaiion,' yhYfe*  perhaps  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  produce  anyone  extract  inwmoh'the^slti^itiiscbibddtQiikiin 
was  expIiciUy  maintained.  He  is  not  iu  the  habit  .of  lajli)|  (#^  ^*^H¥!^  ^  A  4^* 
nite  propositions.  .  .  .     .     >,   f      ^vmuj-r)  i.-'t  nl 
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ranted  also  to  expect  a  inucb  fuller  and  more  elabor^Ue  answer 
to  tlie  objections  to  the  tlaeoiy,  than  he  htis  ventured  to  attempUJ 
CJne  general  presuoiptiQn  \yhidi  lie  adduces'  jn   favouj'  pf  JiiM 
theory,  ii?»  that  all  parties  niuiit  have  some  i'  •  exp}^  ihf\ 

Imtory  of  Christianity,  and  tliut  his  theory  '^i  u^v^ionini-nt  is  ^^^i 
lea^t  as  unobjectionable  and  a$  phua^ble,  as  affordiii  phi^ 

nation  of  the  phenomena,  as  any  otlier  that  has  been  j  I . 

llo  ^ives  a  brief  notice  of  the  dilierent  theories  upon  \..  , 

in  his  Litroduction.      Tlio  first  whicli  he  mentions  i&  thki  ultiJ 
Romisli  and  Tractariun  one  of  tradition  or  Catholip  cpnsent.  ;i^1 
preserving  and  bringing  out  doctrines  taught  by  the  ^A 
but  not  mentioned  in  the  New  TestajJient,  And  ^^  have  auouuv 
had  occasion  to  explain  how  he  disposes  of  this.     Anotl^^er  jjj 
what  is  called  the  *^  Diseiplina  Arcani,"  and  it  Iuls  been  employed 
as  a  sort  of  snjiplcment  to  the  fonner,  both  by  Itorpanists  luid  ' 
Tractarians,     There  ai'e  obscore  traces  in  ^ome  ancient  authors, 
of  the  Christians  of  the  second  and  tliird  centmues  concealing 
some  of  their  doctrines  and  fjractices  frpm  general  observation,  [ 
and  upon  this  fact  the  Romajiistii  have  con  -    ^  >    '  ^^     "^ 
that  a  ^'eat  pait  of  tlie  system  which  was  i 
tlesj  was  intentionally  concealed  from  pnbjic  view  ^or  sevj 
centuries.     Of  coui'sej  they  apnly  this  theory  to  i^ccount  Z:^tX  ^, 
absence  of  any  thing  like  a  full  recognition  of  Romjrfi  doctrines  i 
in  eoi'ly  times.*     Thi^  theory  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  m^v^'  ^^^ly^ple-J 
nient  to  that  of  tradition  or  Catholic  consent.     It  ii  i  liat 

doctrines  taught  by  tlie  Apostles  were  handed  down  correctly  by 
oral  tradition,  and  professes  to  give  an  explanation  merely  (ji:| 
the  lateness  of  their  appeai^ance  in  the  literature  of  the  Church, 
The  fiict  of  concealment,  so  far  as  it  can  be  established,  does  not  j 
warrant  the  general  theory — the  Diseiplina  Arcani ;  and  tjiaj 
theory,  even  if  admitted,  does  not  offer  even  a  probf^ble  iiolutio^  i 
of  the  actual  difficulty.  Sir.  Newman  allows  ^ome  weigfjt  to  | 
tills  theory,  but  considers  it  insufficient  to  solve  tJie  di^ujit^y, , 


♦  Our  renders  may  be  atnused  by  the  following  reiuarlii  of  ft"  ^'-^l  wi*^/.!*  o9i  k  \ 
Romish  treatise  on  this  subject,  exliibitiiig  a  specimen  of  t\\^  iho  ' 

Chui'ch  of  Rome  employs  this  topic.     "  If  you   inquire  why   s,  i^^  of 

traiisubetautiatiori  in  ancient  autUors  '\  the  reason  ift  very  e«sy  aud  ready.     Disci* 
plilia  Arcani. — W^by  the  fathers  4iti  not  assert  the  worship  of  iniSLgus  I     Di^'ipUna  , 
At'Cani — Why  the  doctrine  nf  the  Trinity  was  not  d/     "  It  btfore  the  cnmicll 

of  Nice?  Diseiplina  Arcani — Why  w©  have  no  act-  i^  seven  fiaci-amentSi 

before  tlie  i^eventh  century  \  Discipliiia  Arcaiii— W  .i.,  i.-^  vvritings  of  St.  Benya,  j 
tho  Art  opagitc^  lay  bo  lon^  concealed  ?  Diseiplina  Arcani — And  ko  for  any  novelty 
el^e,  Diseiplina  AiTani  still  rotiirns  upon  you  j  and  it  i»  so  p*eat  a  charm,  that 
some  wg<uld  be  alrno&t  aft*aid  of  it,  for  it  hai  a  stmngc  faculty  of  malfing  irrtry  thing 
look  itged  tliut  it  can  ibut  conic  near.  Tl>ii^  )^seiplina  Arcani  i»  an  occult  quality, 
to  solve  all  difficulties  by  j  and  ^y  what  you  will,  these  two  oniphatical  worda  shall 
bftiU'  down  all  bofoi'e  them.— Crt»<&<'rV  Authority  of  General  VonncUs  Emmined^  nnd 
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and  virtually  sets  it  aside  upon  a  ground  that  is  undoubtedly 
conclusive.  * 

"  It  is  certain  that  portions  of  the  Church  svstera  were  held  hauck 
in  primitive  times,  and,  of  coursie,  thli^  feet  goes  some  Way  to  account 
for  that  ap^kkrent  Tariation  atid  growth  of  doctrihe  which  embarrasseis 
us  when  we  would  consult  bistoty  for  the  true  Idea  of  Christianity ; 
yet  it  is  bo  key  to  the  whole  (tifficnlty  as  we  find  it,  for  an  obviovw 
reason — 4faje  variations  continue  beyond  the  time  when  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  discipline  was  in  force." — ^Pp.  26,  27. 

That  is,  the  only  period  durinff  which  ther^  is  ground  for 
alleging  that  there  was  any  concealment,  is  that  of  the  i^econd 
and  third  centuries,  while  it  is  too  true  that  a  considerable  poiv 
tion  of  the  Romish  system  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  a 
later  ajje. 

The  only  other  theory  which  Mr.  Newman  notices  aijd  at- 
tempts to  set  aside  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  own,  is  just  m 
substance  the  great  Protestant  position,  that  the  Chttfct  gradu- 
ally became  corrupted  in  doctrine,  government,  and  ii^orship,"by 
departing  from  the  scriptural  and  apostolic  standard,  and  thaj 
this  is  the  true  cause  and  explanation  of  the  palpable  contirast 
between  the  Church  of  the  first  century  and  the  fhurch  of  the 
beginning  of  the  16th,  or  what  is  the  sapae  thing,  the  modern 
Chiirch  of  Rome.  He  notices  this  position  very  briefly,  states 'It 
somewhat  unfairly,  and  disposes  of  it  in  a  way  t^at  Is  at  onc^  un- 
satisfactory in  itself,  and  not  very  creditable  to  him. 

''  A  second  hypothejiis  is,  that  pf  ap  early  cprruption  pf  Qlm^ii^uiij 
from  external  spurces,  Qriental,  J?latpnic,  and  Poljtbpislip,  a^  hypp- 
tbesis  which  is  certainly  sufficient  in  the  abstract  to  account  both  ^r 
variations  which  may  exist  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  apd  for  thp 
growth  of  opinion  upon  particular  points,  gojne  light  may  be  tirow^ 
on  this  hypothesis  as  we  proceed,  (we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  additional  light  upon  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
volume,)  mean\yhile,  however  freely  it  maybe  assumed  and  largely 
applied,  it  has  no  claim  on  our  attention  till  it  is  drawn  out  scientifi- 
caUy,  till  we  are  distinctly  informed  what  the  early  Christian  doctrines 
or  evangelical  message  is,  or  if  there  be  any,  ftx)m  what  souroes  it  is 
drawn,  how  those  sources  are  ascertained  to  us,  and  what  is  a  corrutH 
tion/— P.  24. 

This  is  a  very  discreditable  passage,  and  would  i^^arra^t^ 
were  we  so  disposed,  no  ordinary  severity  of  castigatioQ. 
Mr.  Newman  here  speaks  as  if  the  theory  of  a  corruption  d! 
Christianity  were  as  novel  as  his  own  theory  of  development, 
as  if  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  expound  and  apply  it, 
as  if  the  conditions  which  he  required,  in  order  to  Entitle  it 
to  attention,  had*  never  been  cotnplied  with.    It  may  be  tnie 
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that  books  have  not  been  written  for  the  sole  purjwse  of  ox- 
poouding  the  theory  of  ii  eorrnption.  But  this  was  unnecessary. 
A  novel  sceptical  absurdity,  like  the  theory  of  development, 
might  require  a  book  to  draw  it  out  scieutifically,  to  hide  its 
defcrmity,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  favour  of  superficial  think- 
ers. But  not  so  the  theor^^  of  a  corruption  :  it  is  too  simple  and 
too  plausible  to  reqtiii'e  much  general  exposition  as  a  distinct  in- 
dependent topic.  He  misrepresents  the  Protestant  theory  when 
he  describes  it  as  implying  a  corruption  of  Christianity  from 
eMemid  sources,  Protestants  have  not  limited  the  sources  of  the 
corruption  ^vhieh,  they  allege,  w^as  introduced  into  the  Church, 
to  those  which  are  external,  and  nothing  required  them  to  do 
this.  Tliey  consider  the  human  lieart  to  have  oeen  the  princi|>al 
source  of  the  corniption,  tind  Orientalism,  Platonism,  and  Poly- 
theism, tliey  regard  merely  as  iufiuences  which,  at  particular 
periods,  concurred  with  other  causes  of  corruption,  and  modifieil 
their  operation.  Tlie  corraption  of  the  Christian  Chux^ch  they 
trace  ultimately  to  the  same  general  causes  to  which  they  ascrilxi 
the  corruptiojis  of  the  Patriarchal  and  JVIosaic  religions,  viz.  the 
agency  of  Satan  and  the  depravity  of  man.  And  they  are  not 
bound  ill  argument  to  be  more  specific  in  adducing  its  causes, 
although  the  history  of  the  Cliurch  aflbrds  them  abundant  ma- 
terials for  doing  so,  which  they  have  not  failed  to  employ.  In 
order  to  establisli  the  general  doctrine  or  theory  of  a  corruption, 
they  have  merely  to  prove  ( wliat  cannot  be  proved  in  regard  either 
to  tradition  or  develojiuient)  that  there  is  nothing  to  preclude 
the  supposition,  and  that  thereibre  it  is  possible ;  and  furthei', 
that  there  is  enough,  both  antecedently  in  general  co  ns  id  emtio  ns, 
and  in  the  actual  liistory  of  t!ie  Church  in  all  ages,  to  render  it 
highly  probable  that  coiTuptions  would  be,  and  have  been,  intro- 
duced into  it.  This  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  general  theory 
of  corruption.  Then  follows  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
case,  and  this  requires  a  specification  of  what  the  alleged  cor- 
ruptions are,  with  the  necessary  proofs  that  tliis  is  indeed  their 
true  character,  ilr.  Nevnnan  writes  as  if  he  wished  to  convey 
the  impression  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  expound, 
establish,  and  apply  this  doctrine,  when  he  must  know^  that  the 
exposition,  defence,  and  application  of  it,  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  very  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  has  been  written 
against  the  Church  of  liome.  Oh,  but  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
give  any  attention  to  this  theory  of  a  corruption,  till  he  is  *^  dis- 
tinctly informed  what  the  real  Christian  doctrine  or  evangelical 
message  is,  or,  if  there  be  any,  from  wliat  sources  it  is  drawn, 
how  those  sources  are  asceitained  to  us,  and  what  is  a  connip- 
tion.'^ Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  lurking  indications  given  ni 
this  passage,  of  the  scepticism  or  infidelity  uf  Romauisin,  we  have 
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to  assert  that  all  these  conditions  have  been  often  and  abilndimtly' 
complied  with,  and  that  Mr.  Newman  must  have  been  Well  aware 
of  thisi'  Protestants  are  the  defenders  of  the  theory  of  a  oortup- 
tion,  and  they  have,  times  without  number,  fiillystated^'and  0911- 
diisively  established,  their  views  upon ^aJl  thdfee'-pAiTats- On  wtich 
Mr.  Newman  still  desiderates  *' distinct  Ihfortnaftibttf*^^  and -^tt 
which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate,  that  distindtii^fottnatferf 
has  never  been  giveii^  and  cannot  be  procured.  The  '^  r^ulGh&ii 
tian  doctrine  or  evangelical  message"  is  Protestantism  as^  contra- 
distinguished from  Romanism,  *th6  source  from  whidi  it  is  drawn 
is  the  written  word  of  God,  the  divine  origin  and  aitthority  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  are  ascertained  to  us  by  all  tho^e  atgami^ti^ 
which  Protestants  and  Romanists  use  in  comttiton  in  fergmiig  with 
infidels,  and  a  corruption  is  any  thing  that  is  eJther  directly  or- 
indirectly  opposed  to  what  is  contained  in  or  d<^ucib}e  from  the 
statements  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Newman 'know;s  as  well^'We-^y 
that  these  are  the  views  which  have  been*  always  toaintained,- 
openly  and  fully,  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  a  corruption  ;J 
yet  he  declines  to  consider  that  theory,  because^  forsooth^  fie  ^dsUk 
get  no  distinct  information  as  to  the  viewd'of  its  stipi^irtersiipdii?^ 
these  points!  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  investigation •  of 'soine- 
of  these  topics  extends  beyond  th6  field  of  a  miBi^liistiorfc^l'e^a- 
piination  of  Christianity,  to  which  Mr.  Nfewman  f^ofeises  io  fcotM- 
fine  himself,  but  he  knows  well  enough  that  his  K]^pi>]ietits  dehy ; 
altogether  the  possibility  or  competency  of  deei<Eng  what  iis  the- 
real  Christian  doctrine,  and  what  are  corruptions  of  itj  frotn  a 
mere  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Church;-  ahdj"hdWfeV€Jr 
he  might  restrict  his  own  speculations,  he  has  Upri^at  t<>"aj6sutne 
the  non-existence,  or  the  falsehood,  of  principled  Which  liis  ^p6^ 
nents  assert,  and  undertake  to  prove,  to  be  essentiii^to  laVi^t - 
decision  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Protestants  have  ofteri'provedj 
and  are  quite  ready  to  prove  again,  that  there  is  no  Argument^ 
derived  from  any  source  which  shows  it  to  be  leithet  impossible' 
or  improbable  that  corruption  should  prevail  in  the'  Ch^rch^  that 
there  are  many  considerations  which  make  this  very'^j»obable>- 
or  rather  certain,  a  priori^  that,  in  point  of  fact,  tna&y^^oiantp^ 
tions  have  been  introduced  into  the  Church,  and^hav^pteFttiiled^ 
long  and  widely,  and  that  all  the  doctrines  and  practices  in  which 
Romanists  differ  from  Protestants,  rank  under  tMs.heiadv  --And 
while  they  derive  th*eir  conclusive  proofs  in  supportof  thes^  pb^ 
tions  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  can  also  prodttce  iflauclu 
from  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  greatly '  cbrifir*tfis  ^their^ 
truth.  -  ■     J'  -^'^  :* 

We  have. examined  all  that  Mr.  Newman  has  adduced  in  ojh*' 
position  to  the  theory  of  the  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  m  = 
vhe  Church,  as  generally  held  by  Protestants ;  and  this  is  the 
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only  real  and  formidable  rival  to  his  own  theory  of  development, 
for  he  of  course  does  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  the  theory 
of  tradition^  ruid  of  the  Disciplina  Arcani,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  available  for  liis  purposes. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  he  has  not  disposed  of  the 
Protestant  theory  in  a  very  satisfactory  or  crexUtable  way  ;  but 
we  have  not,  as  yet,  heard  any  thing  direct  or  positive,  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  development.  What  there  is  of  this 
nature  is  contained  in  the  second  chapter,  one  of  the  shortest 
in  the  work.  The  first  chapter  is  entitled,  "  on  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas/*  and  it  consists  chiefly  of  an  abstract  discussion 
of  the  general  subject  indicated,  ns  applicable  to  the  ordinary' 
processes  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  advancement  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge,  with  an  attempt  to  deduce,  from 
these  general  principles  applicable  to  ordinary  human  know- 
ledge, certain  tests  for  distingnisbiug  between  true  developments 
ana  corruptions.  It  contains  scarcely  any  thing  that  bears 
directly  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  unless  we  concede^  what  Mr. 
^Newman  quietly  assumes,  viz.  that  the  fact  tliat  God  has  given  us 
a  written  i^evelation  of  his  will,  and  has  afl^brded  us  no  other  cer- 
tain means  of  knowing  what  he  would  have  us  to  believe  and  to 
do,  makes  no  diiference  in  the  case,  does  not  take  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  of  divine  truth,  in  some  respects,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  principles  and  imles  applicable  to  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  but 
leaves  men  as  nLuc!i  discretion,  as  full  a  liberty,  to  *^  add  and  eke,"' 
as  if  no  such  written  revelation  had  been  given.  The  second 
chapter  is  entitled,  "  on  the  development  of  Christian  ideas  ante- 
cedently considered,"  and  it  is  di^nded  into  two  sections ;  the  first^ 
"on  the  probability  of  developments  in  Christianity;"  and  the 
second,  ^'  on  the  probability  of  a  developing  authority  in  Christian- 
ity ;"  and  it  is  here  that  we  are  to  expect  whatever  evidence  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  developments  in  the  Chiistian  system 
generally,  that  is,  of  additions  which  are  true  and  legitimate  in 
themselves,  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  original 
doctrines  of  the  system,  and  intended  by  God  to  be  ultimately 
brought  out  and  adopted  by  the  €-iuucb,  though  neither  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  nor  taught  by  the  apostles.  Now 
the  evidence  adtluced  by  ^fr,  Newman  in  support  of  the  general 
antecedent  probability  of  developments  in  Cliristianit}^,  just  con- 
sists, 1st,  of  a  pressing  of  the  analogy  fi*om  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  in  acquiring  and  applying  common 
knowledge :  and  this  is  done  very  much  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
Wegscheider,  and  other  German  ncologians  ;  and  2d,  of  a  selection 
of  the  old  Romish  objections  against  the  sufficiency  and  perfection 
of  the  written  word.  He  brings  forward  and  dwells  upon  the 
old  Rumish  and  Ncologian  cavils  about  the  Bible  not  deciding  at 
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all  fome  important  questioDS,  such  as  that  of  the  canon;  unfold- 
ing others  very  obscurely  and  imperfectly,  being  intended  for  all 
ages  and  countries,  while  specially  adapted,  in  many  respects,  to 
a  particular  period  and  locality,  and  having  "  a  structure  so  un* 
systematic  and  various,  and  a  style  so  figurative  and  indired^ 
tnat  no  one  would  presume,  at  first  sight,  to  say  what  is  in  it  ana 
what  is  not."  We  need  not  discuss  these  topics ;  they  form  a 
part  of  the  usual  common-places  in  the  cx)ntroversy  with  Roman- 
ists upon  the  subject  of  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  they  are  stated, 
we  thmk,  with  more  plausibility  by  Wegscheider,  in  the  chapter 
from  which  we  formerly  quoted;  who  has  also , the  additional 
merit  of  honestly  admitting  that  the  theory  in  support  of  which 
they  are  adduced,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrme  of  a  super- 
natural revelation,  cum  persuasione  de  revelatione  supematurali  ao 
miraculosa  minima  concilianda*  The  only  thing  in  this  section 
which  has  the  appearance  of  novelty  is,  the  position  that  God's 
revelations  to  men  fix)m  the  beginning,  through  the  series  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles, 
have  been  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  development,  the  later 
revelations  bringing  out  more  mlly  what  was,  in  some  sense,  con- 
tained in  previous  ones,  though  not  so  as  to  be  generally  available. 
But  the  analogy  fails  in  one  essential  particular,  viz.  that  God 
made  all  these  developments  of  previous  revelations  through  in- 
spired men,  who  were  commissioned,  not  merely  to  develop  pre* 
vious  revelations,  but  also  to  conununicate  new  ones.  And  as 
God  has  given  us  no  inspired  men  since  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
the  fair  inference  is,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  farther 
objective  developments  of  previous  revelations,  which  it  should  be 
incumbent  upon  the  Church  to  receive.  Developments  by  in?- 
spired  men,  no  doubt,  continued  from  the  first  revelation  till  the 
termination  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  and  Mr.  Newman  thinks  it 
impossible  to  fix  the  time  when  they  ceased. 

"  Moreover,  while  it  is  certain  that  developments  of  revelation  pro- 
ceeded all  through  the  old  dispensation  down  to  the  very  end  of  our 
Lord's  ministry ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
beginnings  of  apostolical  teaching  after  his  ascension,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  unable  to  fix  an  historical  point  at  which  the  growth  of  doc- 
trine ceased,  and  the  rule  of  faith  was  once  for  all  settled ;  not  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  for  St.  Peter  had  still  to  leam  at  Joppa  about  the 
baptism  of  Cornelius ;  not  at  Joppa  and  Cesarea,  for  St.tPaul  had  to 
write  his  epistles ;  not  on  the  dea^  of  the  last  apostle,  for  St.  Ignatius 
had  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy ;  not  then,  nor  for  many 
years  after,  for  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  still  undeter- 
mined.'—P.  107. 

We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  in  any  thing  here  adduced  why 
developments  or  additions  to  the  system  of  divine  truth,  which 
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were  intended  to  be  received  by  the  Church  as  aiitlioritative  and       , 
binilinrr,  niay  not  liavc  ceased  witl)  the  death  of  the  last  man  to^l 
whom  (xod  was  pleased  to  give  the  gift  of  inspiration.    Mr.  Kew<*.^H 
man  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy 
was  not  introduced  till  after  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  and  ^J 
that  it  was  Iprnatios — that  is,  the  author  of  the  epistles  which  bear^| 
his  name — wlio  "established"  it;  but  that  is  just  the  reason  j  and  we  ^» 
reckon  it  a  veiy  sufficient  one,  why  we  reject  the  doctrine.     AVe 
know  no  evidence  that  this  doctrine  was  developed  under  the 
guidance  of  inspirationj  and    therefore  we  refuse  to  receive  it* 
The  subject  of  the  canon  stands  upon  a  totally  different  footing. 
The  settlement  of  the  question, — what  are  the  books  that  compose  i 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  ?  does  not  profess  to  rest  upoii^ 
a  divine  revelation*  God  has  not  directly  communicated  to  us  this 
information,  but  left  us  to  collect  it  from  ordinary  sources ;  and  we 
can  prove  what  we  beUeve  uiion  this  point,  by  s{itisfactoi'ye\idencey 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  opposition  to  the  cavils  both 
of  Romanists  and  of  infidels.     We  have  now  stated  the  substance 
of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Newmmi  thinks  "  wc 
may  fairly  conclude  that  Christian  doctrine  admits  of  formal, 
legitimatCj  and  true  develo|>ment5 ;  or  of  developments  contem- 
plated by  its  divine  author/' — (p.  113.)     The  second  section  of 
this  chapter,  **  on  the  probabihty  of  a  developing  authority  in 
Christianity,"  is,  as  Mr.  Kewnian  admits,  (p,  117j)  just  a  discus- 
sion of  the  old  topic  of  the  infallibility  of  tlie  Church,  the  Church, 
of  coiu^se,  being  assumed  to  bo  the  Church  of  Rome.     It  does  not 
profess  to  deal  with  the  Scriptural  proois  which  Kumanists  com- 
monly adduce  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  but  merely  with  those 
vague,  general  presumptions,  by  which  they  imagine  they  can.^J 
show,  that  it  is  \^ry  uecessary  and  expedient  that  there  shoiddbe^H 
a  permanent,  visible,  infallible  guide  in  religious  matters,  and^^ 
that,    therefore,  it   is   highly  probable  that   such    a  guide    has 
been  appointed.     There  is  nothing  material  in  this  section  but 
what  is  ftmnd,  in  substance,  in  the  ordinary  Popish  works  upon 
the  subject;  and,  therefore,  we  need  not  dwell  upon   it.     The 
doctrine  of  the  iufallibility  of  the  Church  is  not  one  that  ought  to 
rest   upon    presumptions   and   probabilities.     It   requires  to  be 
proved,  and  proved  by  very  clear  and  cogent  evidence — evidence 
connecting  the  doctrine  directly  with  the  testimony  of  God  him- 
self.    If  the  Romanists  could  only  est^ablish  this  doetnne,  they 
might  disjiense  with  any  attempt  to  establish  any  other.     Were 
we  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  living  intallible  guide,  whom  we-l 
were  bonn<l  to  obey,  we  would  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  J 
theory  of  tradition,  or  the  tlieoiy  of  development ;  we  w^ould,  of*^ 
course,  believe  whatever  doctrine  he  propounded  to  us,  whether 
he  pretended  to  liuve  liad  it  handed  down  from  the  Apostles,  of 
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to  have  developed  it  himself.  We  concede  to  Mr.  Newman  that, 
if  the  theory  of  development  be  true,  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
guide  appears  still  stronger  than  upon  the  old  theory  of  tradition ; 
for  the  doctrine  of  development,  without  an  infallible  developing 
authority,  would  throw  all  things  into  inextricable  confusion,  and 
leave  every  man  to  be  practicaffy  a  rule  to  himself.  The  Ration- 
alists of  course  stop  here.  By  means  of  the  theorj'  of  develop- 
ment, tliey  keep  up  a  show  of  paying  some  deference  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  while,  by  means  of  the  same  theory,  without  Mr. 
Newman's  Romish  addition  of  an  infallible  developing  authority, 
they  make  human  reason  the  ultimate  judge  and  standard  of  all 
things.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  before  leaving  this  subject,  that 
Mr.  Newman  gives,  as  might  be  expected,  some  indications  of 
trying  the  same  juggle  between  infallibility  and  development, 
which  the  old  Romish  writers  practised  between  infallibility  and 
tradition.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  infaUible  Church 
should  not  before  have  discovered  this  theory  of  development,  and 
that  she  should  have  gone  on  for  so  many  centuries,  developing 
at  a  great  rate,  while  all  along  she  did  not  know  that  she  was 
developing,  but  constantly  beUeved  and  declared,  that  the  nume- 
h)us  additions  which  she  was  making  to  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  were,  if  not  deducible  jfrom  the  written  word,  at  least 
contained  in  the  "  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  "  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  her  ? 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled,  "  on  the  nature  of  the  argument 
m  behalf  of  the  existing  developments  of  Christianity,"  and  it 
professes  to  explain  the  general  character  and  object  of  the  theory, 
the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  it  ought  to  rest,  and  the  man-* 
ner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  applied.    Mr.  Newman  labours  in  this 
chapter  to  show,  that  probability  is  suflScient  to  warrant  the 
admission  of  the  theory,  and  tries  to  prove,  by  instances,  that  the 
theory,  being  admitted,  invests  with  a  certain  measm'e  of  proba- 
bility, some  of  the  additions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  made 
to  the  scriptural  system  of  doctrine  and  worship.     It  contains 
riothing  in  the  way  of  argument,  the  substance  of  which  has  not 
been  a&eady  considered.     The  five  remaining  chapters,  forming 
more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  work,  are  occupied  wilii  the  ex- 
position, illustration,  and  appUcation  of  seven  tests,  which  he  lays 
down  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between  a  development 
and  a  corruption  ;  and,  through  the  whole  of  them,  he  keeps  in 
view  two  distinct  objects,  without,  however,  taking  due  pains  to 
distinguish  them,  viz.,  1st.  to  establish  the  general  position,  that 
it  is  practicable  to  discriminate,  with  some  accuracy  and  certainty, 
between  a  legitimate  development  and  a  corruption ;  and,  2d.  to 

E reduce,  by  a  selection  of  instances,  some  probable  ground  for 
elieving  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  Romish  additions  to 
the  scriptural  system,  are  not  corruptions  but  legitimate  develop 
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menta.  If  it  were  once  conceded  that  it  was  the  mtention  of  God 
that  the  Christian  sjateni,astanght  by  the  apostles,  shaiildbe  largely 
developed  in  subsequent  ages^  and  that  these  developments  were  to 
be  binding  upon  the  Chnrdi,  the  questions  would  then  immediately 
arise,  is  there  any  mode  of  distinguishing  with  certainty  between 
developments  and  corruptions  ?  and,  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  The  proof  | 
of  an  inflillible  developing  authority  would  be  the  best  answer  to 
these  questions,  and  Mr.  Newman  is  willing  enough  to  have 
recoinrse  to  this  sohition  when  others  fail  him.  But,  like  other 
Romanists,  he  is  in  some  mcasiu'e  aw^are  that  the  iniallibUity  of 
the  Church  has  about  enoiigh  to  bear  already,  and  he  would  rather 
avoids  if  he  could,  making  any  addition  to  the  burden.  He, 
therefore,  exeits  his  utmost  ingenuity  in  devising  and  illustrating 
certain  tests,  by  which  developments  may  be  distinguished  from 
corruptions,  and  by  which  Romish  additions  may  be  shown  to 
rank  under  tlie  former  head.  He  does  not  attempt  a  formal  defi- 
nition of  what  a  development,  as  distinguished  from  a  corruption, 
is  5  but  his  general  notion  of  it  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  is  a  doc- 
trine which,  though  not  contained  in  Scripture,  or  taught  by  the 
apostles,  yet  harmonizes  with  the  original  and  primitive  system, 
and  may  be  regaixled  as  in  some  w^T-y  or  other  invoKx^d  in  and 

f  rowing  out  of  it,  or,  at  least,  as  somehow  connected  with  it :  and 
e  has  to  pi*ove,  if  he  can,  that  such  developments  might  be  made 
in  subsequent  ages  and  might  be  binding  upon  the  Church,  and 
that  this  character  attaches  to  the  Eomish  additions  to  the  apos- 
tolic system*  We  deny  the  possibility  of  proving  this  in  regard 
to  particular  cases.  Additions  which  contradict  the  particular 
statements  or  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  Scripture  are,  of 
coui'se,  to  be  rejected  as  corruptions.  But  even  though  this 
ground  of  rejection  could  not  be  directly  estabhshed  against  them, 
and  although,  therefore,  they  might  approach  to  Mr.  Kewman'a 
genexal  idea  of  developments,  no  proof  could  be  adduced  that 
they  were  authoritative  or  binding.  In  order  to  impose  upon  the 
Chui'ch  an  obligation  to  receive  tliem,  they  must  eitlier  be  traced 
back  to  inspiration,  or  they  must  be  guaranteed  as  they  emerge 
by  an  infallible  authority.  On  no  foundation  but  on  one  or  other 
of  these  two,  can  an  obligation  to  receive  them  be  based.  They 
may  commend  themselves  to  the  minds  of  some  men  as  plausible, 
beautiful,  and  ingenious,  as  well  adapted  to  improve  the  scheme  of 
divine  truth,  or  to  promote  the  intei'ests  of  religion ;  but  some- 
thing more  is  necessar}^  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Chm^ch  ;  and,  unless  they  are  cither  traceable  to 
the  apostles,  or  are  guaranteed  by  an  infalliblo  authority,  they  want 
what  both  Protestants  and  Komanists  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
indispensable.  Romanists  have  been  accustomed  to  boast  that 
their  system,  and  that  alone,  afforded  to  men  a  sui^  ground  for 
a  divine  and  infallible  faith  ;  but  upon  the  tlieory  of  development, 
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all  possibility  of  giving  any  thing  like  certainty  or  assurance  is  cut 
oflF,  unless  every  thing  be  at  once  resolved  into  the  infallibility  of  a 
developing  authority ;  and  this  is  a  use  and  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility  from  which  many  Romanists  have  shrunk, 
«ven  under  the  old  theory  of  tradition  and  Catholic  consent. 
Mr.  Newman  himself  shrinks  from  it,  and  virtually  professes,  (p. 
115,)  that  an  infallible  developing  authority  is  necessary  or  use- 
ful in  this  matter  only  for  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  while 
men  of  science  and  hterature  may,  he  thinks,  attain  to  certainty 
on  the  subject  by  other  processes.     "  To  a  theologian  who  could 
take  a  general  view,  and  also  possessed  an  intimate  and  minute 
knowle^e,  of  its  history,  they  (the  developments  of  Christianity) 
would  doubtless,  upon  the  whole,  be  easily  distinguishable  by 
their  own  characters,  and  require  no  foreign  aid  to  point  them 
out,  no  external  authority  to  ratify  them." — (p.  115.)     Rational- 
ists, of  course,  say  the  same  thing,  and  they  are  just  as  well  en- 
titled, apart  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  and  to  use  their  own  discretion,  in  abridging  and  cur- 
tailing apostolic  Christianity,  as  the  Romanists  in  developing  and 
enlarging  it.     He  thus  gives  loose  reins  to  philosophical  discus- 
sion and  historical  investigation,  and  upon  these  fields  every  man 
must  judge  for  himself.     It  seems  to  us,  that  the  man  who,  after 
due  investigation,  haspersuaded  himself  that  the  system  of  doctrine, 
government,  and  worship,  held  in  the  modem  Church  of  Rome, 
is  a  legitimate  development,  and  not  a  corruption,  of  apostolic 
'  Christianity,  should  be  wilUng  and  ready  to  maintain,  tnat  the 
polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  was  a  deve- 
lopment and  not  a  corruption  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  and 
that  the  pharisaic  system  of  our  Saviour's  days  was  a  develop- 
ment and  not  a  corruption  of  the  religion  which  God  communi- 
cated to  the  Jews  through  Moses.    There  is  one  very  curious  and 
amusing  passage  in  which  Mr.  Newman  has,  incautiously  we 
Venture  to  think,  presented  a  considerable  number  of  his  devel- 
opments, nakedly,  in  one  view,  and  in  immediate  juxta-position 
with  each  other ;  and  we  regard  it  as  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to 
expose,  to  any  man  of.  common  discernment,  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole  theory,  and  the  thorough  recklessness  with 
vhich  he  applies  it.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  incamation  is  the  antecedent  of  the  doctrine  of  mediation,  and 
the  archetype  both  of  the  sacramental  principle  and  of  the  merits  of 
martyrs  and  saints,  their  invocation  and  cultus.  From  the  sacramental 
principle  come  the  sacraments  properly  so  called ;  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  holy  See  as  its  type  and  centre ;  the  authority  of  Coun- 
cils ;  the  sanctity  of  rites;  the  veneration  of  holy  places,  shrines,  images, 
vessels,  furaiture,  and  vestments.  Of  the  sacraments,  baptism  is  de- 
veloped into  confirmation,  on  the  one  hand  ;  into  penance,  purgatory, 
and  indulgences,  on  the  other ;  and  the  Eucharist  into  the  Real  Pre- 
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aence,  adoration  of  the  host,  ix^surrcction  of  the  body,  and  the  rirtae 
r'Of  relics.    Again,  the  doctrine  of  ibe  sacraments  leads  to  the  doctrioi 
,  of  juBtilication  :  justification  to  that  of  original  sin ;  original  sin  to  thd 
merit  of  celibacy." — P.  154. 

This  is  surely  enouglu  but  we  may  briefly  advert  to  liis  seven 
fiesta  for  distinf^shing  between  a  legitimate  development  and  : 
corruption.     Tliese  are, — 1.  The  preser\'atiou  of  the  type  or  ideal 
2.  Continuity  of  principles.     3.  Power  of  assimilation.     4.  Earlj 
Jiticipation.     5.  Logical  sequence.     G.  Preservative  additions 
lAnd,  ?•  Chronic  continuance*     And  the  principal  part  of  th€ 
work  is  occupied  with  an  applicatiun  of  these  tests  to  the  I(o- 
niish  additions  to  Scriptural  Christianity,  in  order  to  shew  that , 
they  make  it  probable,  or  afFortl  some  plausible  ground  to  believ< 
that  these  additions  were  not  corruptions  but  legitimate  develo|>« 
.ments.     To  all  of  them,  indi\idually  and  collectively,  with  tnfi 
exception  of  the  fifth — logical  sequence,  the  x*emark  fonnerly  mad^l 
applies,  viz.  that  tliey  are  utterly  inade<|uate  in  the  very  nature  or 
the  case  to  give  to  the  a^lditions  which  they  may  seem  to  sanc- 
tion any  binding  power  or  authority.     Even  if  it  could  be  proved, 
as  it  certainly  cannot,  that  all  the  Romish  additions  to  apostolic 
Christianity  preserved  the  original  type  or  idea,  that  they  ex- 
hibited a  certain  continuity  of  principle  and  power  of  assimilation^ 
that  they  were  obscurely  indicated  before  they  were  fully  devt 
lojxsd,  that  they  seemed  fitted,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  to  pre-"' 
serve  and  confirm  some  ]>arts  of  the  original  system,  and  that  they 
had  lasted  for  a  long  period  even  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  j ^ 
all  this  would  not  give  them  a  valid  claim  upon  our  I'eception  andfl 
obedience.     Could  all  this  be  proved  in  regard  to  Romish  addi- 
tions, Protestants  would  indeed  no  longer  aenounce  thera  in  the 
terms  which  upon  good  grounds  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
apply  to  tlicra,  as  perverting  the  Gosjiel  method  of  salvation,  aa 
deWing  and  carnalizing  the  worsliip  of  the  one  only  living  an<f 
ti*ue  God,  as  interfering  with  the  honour  and  confidence  oue  tfl 
the  only  Savdour  and  Intercessor,  and  as  subjecting   the  con^ 
sciences  of  men  to  a  degrading  t^Tanny ;  but  unless  some  other 
pxinciple,  some  higher  authority,  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  they  would  still  hold  themselves  at  fiilT  liberty  to  reject 
them.     Logical  sequence  stands  upon  a  different  footing,     Wltat- 
ever  can  be  shewn  to  follow  by  logical  sequence  from  any  of  thej 
doctrines  or  statements  of  Scripture,  must  be  admitted  to*bcbind-| 
ing  upon  the  Church;  and  this  is  substantially  what  Protestant  ^ 
mean  when  they  assert  the  binding  authority  of  whatever  can  be' 
deduced  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  from  the  word  of 
God.     We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  a  valid  and  precise  test.j 
like  tliis  thrust  into  the  middle  of  so  many  that  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  indefinite  ;  and  on  turning  to  the  section  where  its  aj> 
pUcation  is  illustrated^  (pj>.397-42ti,)we  found  an  attempt  to  prove,  ^ 
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that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity  developed,  by 
logical  sequence^  into  "  the  worship  of  angels  andsainte,'' — "  the 
deification  of  the  saints,"  and  '*  the  deification  of  St  Mary," — and 
that,  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
tons  developed,  by  logical  sequence^  into  infant  baptism,  penance, 
purgatory,  and  the  monastic  rule  1  When  "  logical  sequence"  is 
made  to  play  such  "  fantastic  tricks,"  we  need  not  wonder  at  any 
thing  that  may  be  brought  out  of  "  continuity  of  principle,'' 
**  power  of  assimilation,"  or  "  preservative  additions," 

The  first  test,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  original  type  or  idea, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  more  definite  and  precise 
than  those  last  mentioned,  and  might  be  admitted  to  afibrd  a  pre- 
sumption, not  indeed  of  the  binding  authority,  but  of  the  compara- 
tive narmlessness,  of  those  additions  to  which  its  applicability  could 
be  established.  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  application 
of  this,  his  primary  test,  occupying  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters, 
one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  Dook,  does  not  touch  upon  any  one 
of  the  leading  internal  features  of  the  Bomish  system  of  doctrine, 
government,  and  worship,  but  consists  merely  of  an  accumulation 
of  little  plausibilities,  derived  fi-om  a  loose  and  declamatory  survey 
of  the  external  aspects  of  the  Church  in  general,  during  the  first 
six  centuries.  From  some  cause  or  other,  certainly  not  want  of 
courage,  as  our  readers  must  be  already  convinced,  Mr.  Newman 
seems  to  have  shrunk  from  attempting  to  show  that  the  Bomish 
worship  of  saints,  angels,  and  images,  preserved  the  type,  or 
idea,  of  the  scriptural  restriction  of  all  religious  worship  to  God 
alone;  that  the  Bomish  reliance  upon  the  merits  and  interces- 
aion  of  creatures,  preserved  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  scriptural 
principle  of  relying  exclusively  upon  the  merits  and  intercession 
of  the  divine  Bedeemer ;  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  preserved 
the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of 
Christ's  one  sacrifice  ;  or  tnat  seven  sacraments,  with  a  load 
of  ceremonies,  preserved  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  two  simple 
ordinances  of  the  New  Testament.  Instead  of  attempting  this, 
he  merely  skims  over  the  history  of  the  first  six  centuries,  and 
collects  a  few  points,  bearing  solely  upon  the  general  external 
aspects  of  the  Chm'ch,  points  of  a  very  vague  and  incidental 
description,  and  holds  up  the  modem  Church  of  Bome,  as  pre- 
serving the  type,  or  idea  of  these  things.  In  surveying  the  first 
three  centuries,  he  selects  some  of  the  accusations  then  commonly 
adduced  by  the  heathens  against  the  Christians,  and  shows  that  they 
are  somewhat  similar  to  some  of  those  which  have  been  brought 
by  Protestants  against  the  Church  of  Bome.  The  illustration  of 
tnis  he  expands  to  about  forty  pages,  and  adduces  it  as  a  proof 
that  the  Church  of  Bome  preserves  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church.  In  surveying  the  fburtn  century,  he  collects 
some  indications  of  an  organize!  and  ^compacted  Church,  putting 
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fortli  some  pretensions  to  Catholicity,  but  recognizing  Rome 
its  centre  and  head,  and  standing  in  a  relation  to  heretics  ai 
SL'hisraatics  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Chare 
of  Rome  to  Protestants.     The  facts  of  the  case  are  very  imper- 
I'ectly  giveuj  for  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that,  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  idea  of  its  being  necessary  to  be  in  communio 
with  the  See  of  Rome,  in  order  to  being  in  the  communion  of  tb 
Catholic  Church,  was  unknowni.     But,  even  if  Mr.  Newman'i 
view  of  the  case  were  adniittcd  to  be  correctj  it  would  not  affbri 
even  the  slightest  presumption  that  the  Romish  additions  to  th< 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  prescrv  ed  tlie  type,  or  idea, 
the  originaL     In  surveying  the  fifth  and  sixth  centmies,  ]\lr, 
Newman  dwells  cliiefly  ujion  the  important  and  commandin^ 
iniluence  which  the  Church  of  Rome  then  exerted,  in  maintaininj 
and  preserving  scriptm^al  views  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  and  th 
person  of  Christ.     It  is  not  disputed  by  Protestants,  that  th* 
Church   of   Rome  h::is   contiiuied   to   uphold    the    doctrine 
Scripture  upon  these   important   points,   and  that  in  the  fii 
and  sixth  centuries    she  rendered  some   important   services  to' 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  in  this  matter,  but  these  facts  are  alto- 
gether, and  most  manifestly,  irrelevant  to  the  object  for  wlii* 
they  are  adduced.* 

Now%  this  is  the  substance  of  all  that  Mr.  Newman  has  brought 
forward  in  illustrating  and  applying  the  "  preservation  of  the  type, 
or  idea,**  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Romish  additions  to  New  Tee- 
tament  Christianity,  are  legitimate  developments  and  not  col 
ruptions.  This  is  the  first  te.st  which  he  lays  down,  it  is  thai 
which  he  illustmtes  at  gi-eatest  length,  it  is  the  most  precise  and 
the  most  plausible  of  the  whole  seven,  except  logical  sequence, 
and  yet  this  is  all  he  makes  of  it.  Continuity  of  principle,  power 
of  assimilation,  and  preservative  additions,  are  lar  too  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  afford  too  much  scope  for  loose  and  incoherent 
speculation  about  the  connexion  of  ideas  ailev  the  German 
fashion,  to  be  of  any  practical  value  as  tests  to  discriminate  be- 
tween developments  and  corruptions,  and  Mr*  Newman's  illus- 
trations of  them  are  .just  what  might  be  expected  from  the  sped*] 


I 


*  Although  the  ExjmaniFts  are  verj'  fond  of  boasting  of  the  ssentous  support  which  | 
the  See  of  Rome  jyave  trj  the  orthodox  doctrine  upon  the  s^tbject  of  the  Trinity  ( 
and  t]ie  poi*son  of  Christ  in  early  ages,  and  hftTe  fair  gronnd  for  douigso^  it  aboulil,  ( 
not  be  forgotten  thut  there  ai*o  Kome  incidents  in  the  liktory  of  the  controversies  i 
upon  those  pointB  which  aro  very  perplexing  to  thope  i>f  them  who  maintain  the  * 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.    In  the  fourtli  century,  Pope  Lihorins  snbacrihcd  an  Arina  ( 
creed,  condemned  Athanasins,  and  persecuted  the  orthodox  Trinitarians ;  and  in  | 
the  seven  til  century,  Pope  Honorius  sanctioued  tho  error  of  the  Monotlielitis,  and 
vma  in  conaequcnee  eondcinned  fwi  a  heretic  by  the  Sixth  General  Council,    Thesf3 
facts  are.  fnllj  established  by  Boasuet  in  his  Ih/ensio  DectaraitouU  Ct^ri  Galliomti, 
P.  ii«,  Lib«  Jiiit  und  idv» 
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mens  already  given.  The  two  remaining  tests  are  early  antici- 
pation, and  chronic  continuance.  But  these  do  not  of  themselves 
aSbrd  any  presumption  in  fevour  of  Bomish  additions  to  Christi- 
anity. Corruptions  might  be  early  indicated  in  their  germs,  and, 
after  being  expanded,  might  prevail  long  and  widely,  as  well  as 
legitimate  developments.  There  were  early  indications  of  some 
Bomish  additions  to  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  but  they  can  be 
proved  to  be  corruptions  notwithstanding  this;  and  although 
Komanists  are  fond  of  boasting  of  the  long  duration  and  seeming 
stability  of  their  system,  and  although  some  of  them  have  dressed 
up  this  topic  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  way,  it  is  mere  decla- 
mation and  not  argument. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  turn  Mr.  Newman's  tests 
against  himself,  and  to  collect  under  each  of  the  seven  heads  a  good 
deal  of  matter  from  the  history  of  the  Church  which  would  albrd 
strong  presumptions  that  the  tenets  held  by  the  Bomanists,  in 
opposition  to  Protestants,  were  not  legitimate  developments,  but 
corruptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  But  Protestants 
woula  reckon  this  little  better  than  a  waste  of  time,  as  they  be- 
lieve the  written  Word  to  be  the  onljr  legitimate  and  really  valid 
test,  as  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  presumptions  and 
probabilities,  and  think  they  can  demonstrate  by  a  (urect  com- 
parison of  the  two,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  of  Bome 
js  a  corruption  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 

In  applying  his  seven  tests  to  the  object  of  making  it  probable 
that  many  of  the  Bomish  additions  were  not  corruptions,  but 
legitimate  developments  of  genuine  Christianity,  Mr.  Newman 
goes  over  a  good  deal  of  groimd,  and  brings  in  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  displaying  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing. We  could  easily  select  instances  in  which  it  might  be 
shewn,  that  his  arguments  are  sophistical,  and  that  his  repre- 
sentations of  particular  statements  in  ancient  authors  and  of 
particular  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  are  very  partial, 
defective,  and  erroneous.  But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  attempt- 
ing this. 

As  Mr.  Newman  believes  that  the  Tridentine  system  is  a  legi- 
timate development,  and  not  a  corruption,  of  the  Apostolic,  it  is 
quite  natural  and  consistent  that  he  should  also  oelieve,  that 
modem  Bationalism  and  Socinianism  are  legitimate  develop- 
ments, and  not  corruptions  of  the  principles  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin. This  he  repeatedly  asserts,  and  adduces  one  or  two  little 
circumstances  to  give  it  probability.  Both  positions  may  be 
fidrly  said  to  carry  absurdity  upon  their  face,  and  to  be  palpably 
contradictory  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Popery  is  a 
corruption,  and  not  a  legitimate  development,  of  Apostolic  Chris^ 
tianity,  and  Bationalism  and  Socinianism  are  corruptions  and 
not  legitimate  developments  of  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation. 
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It  is  a  very  common  allegation  of  Romanists,  that  Eationalism   , 
and  Socinianisra  are  the  natural  results  or  the  legitimate  develop-^j 
ments  of  the  principles  of  the  Keformers.     And  yet  the  positional 
is  so  palpably  absurd  that  some  Komauists  of  higli  standing  have 
been  ashamed  of  it*     Mohler,  one  of  the  broachers  of  the  tlieoiy, 
of  development,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  defender  off 
Itomanism  in  the  present  generation  (he  died  in  1838)  dispos 
of  it  in  this  way  : — 

"  It  13  difficult  tQ  explain  how  the  notion  could  ever  have  obtained 
such  casjt  unqoalified,  and  often  implicit  credence,  that  a  doctiiu 
which  denies  the  fall  of  the  hiiniaii  race  in  Adam  is  to  be  looked  upo 
ns  I*  farther  developtnent  of  that  whicli  asserts  that  iii  Adam  we  are 
all  become  inrurable,  or  that  a  aystem  whicli  exaltv^  human  reason 
atid  freedom  above  all  things,  nmst  be  considered  as  an  ulterior  con- 
t^eqtiencc  of  the  dnctiunc  that  human  rt'Jison  and  freedom  are  a  me 
iiothhif^ness ;  in  short,  that  a  system  which  stands  in  the  most  pointed 
general  cuntradiction  with  another,  should  be  ndmire<l  as  its  consum- 
mation.    Regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  the  modem  Protectant 
tJteology  (RalionaHsm)  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete re-action  against  the  elder  one.     In  the  modern  theology,  reasoi 
took  a  fearful  vengeance  for  the  total  system  of  repression  practised^ 
upon  her  by  the  Reformers,  and  did  the  work  of  a  most  thorough  de^ 
struction  of  all  the  opinions  put  forth  by  the  latten" 

And  then^  that  he  niight  not  seem  to  boar  too  hard  upon 
favourite  allegation  of  his  friends,  he  adds, 

"  Tliere  is,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  another  point  of  vict 
from  which  tlie  matter  may  be  considered,  but  this  we  must  pass  ov€ 
unnoticed/*— (^^m/j(?/(Wj,  Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  ih,  pp.  149,  150.) 

y^Q  have  now*  stated  and  examined  the  whole  substance  of  Mr^ 
Kewman's  book,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  an  arginnentative  character^ 
and  bears  upon  the  leadin|T  general  prineiides  of  the  controversy 
between  Itomanists  and  Protestants  ;  and  we  have  shewn,  w^e 
thinks  tliat  if  it  really  does  nufold  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  he  was  led  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  has  virtually 
abandoned  the  grounds  on  which  Romanists  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  defend  iheir  cause,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  substituting 
any  that  are  more  solid  and  satisfactory  iu  their  room. 

We  have  said  that  the  secession  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends 
virtually  settles  the  rjuestion  of  the  general  tendency  of  Trac- 
tarian  or  lligli  Clnircli  views.     There  are  obvious  reasons^  suf- 
ficiently nnmeroos  and   ]>Dwerful,  to  lead  men   to   remain  in 
the  Chm*ch  of  England  as  long  as  they  can^  and  the  fact  that^O 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  have  acted  in  opposition  to  all  thes(|^| 
influences,  is  a  much  more  decisive  indication  of  tlie  real  ten-^fl 
dency  of  Tractarianisui  tlmn  the  fact  that  many  Tractarians  have 
rennuned  behind.     Komanism  is  the  legitimate  development  of 
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Tractarlanism,  standing  to  it  in  a  very  different  relation  from 
that  in  which  Socinianism  stands  to  Calvinism.  Tractarianism 
substantially  agrees  with  Romanism  in  corrupting,  and  in  th6. 
way  in  which  it  corrupts,  the  rule  of  faith,  the  divine  method  of 
justification,  and  the  wnole  worship  and  government  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Their  agreement  upon  these  points  is  great  and  sub- 
stantial, while  their  differences  are  trifling  and  incidental.  Trac- 
tarians  used  to  boast  that  their  principles  were  the  only  ones  on 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  could  be  successfully  opposed,  and 
confidently  predicted,  that  though  Bomanism  might  get  acces- 
sions from  other  parties,  it  would  get  none  from  them.  This  is 
set  forth  with  much  confidence  and  complacency  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  "  Church  Principles,"  and  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Pusey,  indeed,  has  dis- 
covered a  statistical  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  position,  "  In 
Scotland,  no  member  of  the  Church  (the  Prelatic)  has  fallen  off 
to  Romanism;  in  Edinburgh  alone  the  Romanists  boast  of  100 
converts  from  Presbyterianism  yearly."  (P.  221.)  But  to  do  him 
justice,  we  must  mention,  that  he  had  even  then  (in  1839)  some 
faint  and  lurking  apprehension  that  Satan  might  succeed  in  in- 
juring the  cause  of  Church  principles  by  tempting  some  of  their 
defenders  to  go  over  to  Romanism.  He  was  confident^  how- 
ever, that  if  cases  of  this  kind  should  occur,  they  would  be  found 
only  among  the  least  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  party.  "  It 
were  nothing  whereat  to  be  dismayed,  were  Satan  allowed  in 
some  cases  to  pervert  these  doctrines,  and  to  mislead  into  Popery 
some  who  had  partially  embraced  them,"  (p.  237.)  What  does 
he  say  now  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  ?  And  what  will  he 
do  to  recover  them  from  the  snare  of  Satan  I  It  must  be  very 
tnortifying  to  Dr.  Pusey  to  find  that  some  of  the  extracts  from 
Mr.  Newman's  writings,  which  he  paraded  in  the  appendix  to 
his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  proofs  that  the  Tractarians 
'Were  opposed  to  Romanism,  and  had  no  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion, are  now  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Newman  himself,  in  the 
preface  to  this  book  on  Development  for  the  purpose  of  being 
^•etracted.  It  was  very  manifest  all  along,  that  while  the  Trac- 
tarians expressed  disapprobation  of  some  of  the  particular  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Romanists,  they  had  really,  though  probably 
to  some  extent  unconsciously,  embraced  the  whole  substance,  all 
the  guiding  and  fundamental  principles,  of  Popery,  almost  every 
thing  about  it  that  makes  it  injurious  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
ruinous  to  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  and  while  we  do  not 
wonder  that  many  of  them  remain  in  the  Church  of  England, 
neither  are  we  surprised  that  many,  and  these  not  the  least  able, 
learned,  and  conscientious,  have  joined  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 
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Abt*  VI* — Am  Centmle*,  Jiceherches  sur  les  ChmneideMimta 
€t  la  Climatologie  comparce.    Par  A.  Db  Humboldt.    3  vol 
8vo,     Paris,  1*843. 


Okk  of  the  greatest  pic 


which  we  derive  from  the  studj 


leasures 
of  nature  and  from  the  Iiistoiy  of  the  physical  sciences, 
the  gradual  development  or  general   laws   from  the  insulated 
truths  which  observation  and  experiment  continually  supply, 
fact  may  sui*prise  us  by  its  novelty,  or  a  phenomenon  startle 
by  its  beauty^  but  a  law  clearly  unfoldedj  and  distinctly  appr 


hendedj  inspires  a  dift'ei^ent  feelings  and  suggests  a  higher  trai 
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perturbations  reduced  to  aritlimetical  cal-^^ 
1  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  mooi^P 
fy  and  determine  the  very  instant  when  st^ 


of  thought.  In  the  laws  of  Nature  we  recognize  Nature's  Law^- 
giver ;  and  standhig  within  the  magic  circle  of  their  influence, 
we  feel  ourselves  subject  to  his  power,  and  placed  under  his 
government.  Previous  to  the  discipline  and  culture  of  the  mind 
we  ai*c  but  little  convei^ant  with  the  existence  of  natural  lawj 
The  succession  of  day  and  nidit — the  return  of  the  seasons 
and  the  periodical  growth  and  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  us  fz'om  our  infancy — but  in  pro- 
portion to  that  fomiliarity  they  lose  thek-  hold  over  the  mind, 
and  as  objects  of  perception  rather  than  the  results  of  study,  they 
neither  arrest  the  attention  nor  arouse  the  judgment. 

^Vhen  the  young  Astronomer  has  traced  the  successive  stepfl 
Ijy  which  the  system  of  the  planets  has  been  estabh'shed,  and  all 
their  movements  and  perturbations  reduced  to  arithmetical  cal- 
culation J  when  he  can 
with  unerring  certainty, 

satellite  shall  disappear  behind  the  body,  or  enter  the  shadow  of 
its  planet,  he  then  only  has  obtained  a  distinct  conception  ol^H 
natural  law.      In  other  departments  of  tlie  material  universe|H| 
laws  equally  rigorous  and  universal  have  been  estabUshed ;  but 
there  are  still  whole  classes  of  phenomena  over  which  science  has 
not  yet  wielded  her  sceptre,  and  which  at  present  seem  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  power.     In  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lives  and  breathes,  and  the  phenomena  of  which  he  daily  sees     . 
and  feels,  and  descril>es  and  measures,  the  pliilosopher  stands  iii.^l 
acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  it.     He  ha^W 
ascertained,  indeed,  its  extent,  its  weight,  and  its  composition ; 
but  though  he  has  mastered  the  law  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
studied  the  electric  agencies  which  bifluence  its  condition,  he 
cannot  predict  or  even  approximate  to  a  prediction,  whether,  on 
the  morrow,  the  sun  shall  shine,  or  the  rain  fall,  or  the  winds 
blow,  or  the  lightnings  descend.     *^  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  soiuul  thereof^  but  canst  not  tell 
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^ence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth "  But  even  iEolus 
rdgned  by  law,  and  the  god  of  thunder  whom  he  obeyed,  had 
thrown  a  rein  over  the  wildest  of  the  elements.  The  law,  indeed, 
wMch  directs  and  restrains  them,  he  has  not  promulgated,  but  if 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  its  nature  and  Umits,  we  yet  witness 
the  exercise  of  its  power.  In  every  truce  which  terminates  the 
strug^e  of  the  elements,  we  recognize  though  we  see  not  the 
agencies  which  effect  it.  Throughout  her  aerial  domains,  where 
science  exercises  but  a  limited  control,  she  is  gradually  strength- 
ening her  authority,  and  in  departments  hitherto  unexplored^ 
such  as  the  distribution  of  temperature  over  the  globe,  through- 
out the  atmosphere,  and  during  the  year,  we  now  possess  no  un- 
certain indications  of  the  existence  of  regular  laws.  If,  for 
example,  we  measure  and  represent  by  lines  the  temperature  of 
every  hour  of  the  revolving  year,  we  cannot  recognize,  in  our 
own  climate  at  least,  any  trace  of  a  law  which  regulates  tihe  daily 
progression  of  heat. .  For  weeks  and  months  the  hourly  varia- 
tions are  of  the  most  capricious  and  irregular  character ;  the 
thermometer  being  sometimes  stationary  for  a  day,  sometimes 
highest  at  midnight  and  lowest  at  noon.  When  we  combine, 
however,  the  365  observations  at  each  hour,  by  taking  their 
mean,  we  find  that  these  hourly  means  are  the  ordinates  of  a 
curve  of  beautiftil  regularity,  each  of  the  four  branches  of  which 
do  not  difier  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  from 
parabolas !  The  varying  temperature  of  the  day,  therefore,  with 
all  its  starts  and  irregularities,  is  controlled  by  a  law  as  precise  and 
unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the  planetary  motions.  But 
the  other  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  have  not  yet  been  subjugated 
to  law.  The  wind  and  the  rain,  the  hail  and  the  snow,  the  storm 
and  the  tempest,  seem  to  have  a  will  of  their  own  and  to  triumph 
in  cruel  mockery  over  the  person  and  property  of  man ;  yet,  law- 
less and  inexorable  as  they  are,  we  shall  some  time  or  other  dis- 
cover their  haunts,  and  disclose  their  secrets,  even  though  we 
may  never  succeed  in  disarming  their  fury  and  reducing  their 
power.  Even  the  hurricane  and  the  tornado  must  yet  submit 
to  intellectual  control.  -They  may  continue  indeed  to  rage  and 
destroy,  but  we  shall  doubtless  discover  the  locality  where  their 
mischidf  is  hatched,  and  bring  to  light  the  terms  of  their  con- 
spiracy with  the  heat  and  electricity  of  the  tropics.  Nor  shall  the 
hghtnings  of  heaven  escape  the  analysis  and  scrutiny  of  genius. 
IjQOugh  their  abode  be  on  high  they  have  already  been  brought 
to  the  earth  in  chains,  and  though  their  visits  are  at  present  sudden 
and  starthng,  yet  the  time  will  come  when  the  electric,  flash  will 
be  predictea  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  occultation  of  a  star, 
or  the  emersion  of  a  satellite  from  the  shadow  of  its  planet. 
But,  if  in  the  transparent  vesture  of  ether  which  envelopes  our 
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globe,  aud  in  which  every  individual  atom,  so  to  speak,  has  the 
same  will,  or  yieltls  equal  obedience  to*  the  forces  of  heat,  elec- 
tricitYt  and  gravity,  to  which  it  is  subjected :  if  in  this  pure 
and  naturally  quiet  mediuni,  we  cannot  reduce  to  law  its  move- 
ments and  perturbations,  how  difficult  must  it  be  to  analyse  the 
Ehenomena  of  animal  and  sjjiritual  beings  where  each  living  atom 
as  its  peculiar  instinct,  or  its  separate  will,  and  every  breathing 
unit  its  fi*ee  agency,  evolving  itself  under  the  mysterious  decrees, 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  omnipotent  power!  E\'en  here,  however, 
there  are  laws  as  rigorous  and  harmonious  as  those  of  the  physi- 
cal world,  and  every  individual  thought,  and  every  uttered  word, 
and  every  completed  action,  is  the  foreknown  result  of  a  mysteri- 
ous plan  by  which  the  moral  universe  shall  he  placed  in  harmony 
with  its  Maker,  and  in  which  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  unregenerated  man  shall  be  amply  supplied,     l£  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit  has  been  prepared  for  our  reception  bv 
the  flood,  the  volcano,  and  the  earthquake, — by  convulsions  and 
catastrophes  winch  modelled  its  surface   as  the  potter  does  his 
vessels  of  clay: — if  it  required  cycles  of  ages  to  form  the  rocks, 
to  prepare  the  fuel,  and  to  sublimate  the  metals  whicli  civih'zation 
required,  need  we  wonder  that  the  moral  univei'se,  the  sphere  of 
fallen  and  guilty  man,  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  occupation  of  the 
blessed,  by  famine  and  by  pestilence,  by  wars  and  revolutions, 
by  bloodshed  and  crime.     Need  it  surprise  us  that  atHiction  is 
sent  to  alarm  and  purify  its  inmates,  and  that  the  hurricane 
generated  by  mortal  passion  is  commissioned  to  cleanse  the  soul 
tainted  in  its  birth,  and  defiled  by  every  species  of  corruption. 
But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  authority  of  analogy  that  we  learn 
tlie  important  lesson,  tliat  the  moral  has  its  laws  like  tile  physical 
world,  and  that  e\ery  individual  mind  in  its  progress  to  eternity 
has  its  allotted  times  and  seasons.    The  records  of  Divine  wisdom 
teach  us  the  same  trutli ;  and  when  guilty  man  has  been  "  torn 
and  smitten''  by  his  Maker,  lie  has  received  the  assurance,  that 
if  he  will  but  **  return  and  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  his  going 
foith  is  prepared  as  the  moniing,  and  he  shall  come  unto  us  aa 
the  rain, — as  the  latter  and  former  ram  unto  the  earth." 

The  study  of  physical  laws,  therefore,  and  their  extension  to 
new  classes  of  plienomena  which  have  long  resisted  generaliza- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  analogous 
laws  regulate  our  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  relations  :  And 
w^hether  this  conviction  be  the  result  of  our  own  researches,  de- 
riving new  intensity  from  every  law  that  is  added  to  the  workfs 
statute  book,  or  is  received,  as  it  often  must  be,  like  the  best 
portions  of  our  knowledge,  on  the  testimony  of  others,  it  must 
prove  a  sheet-anchor  to  tlie  young  and  unsettled  mind,  and  pre- 
pai*e  it  for  the  reception  of  those  revealed  yet  mysterious  truths^ 
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of  the  globe,  and  likely  to  have  a  powerful  influence  over  its 
future  condition.  In  the  department,  for  example,  of  compara- 
tive geology,  he  has  for  the  first  time  given  a  numerical  determi- 
nation of  the  mean  height  of  continents,  that  is,  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  terrestrial  matter  which  actually 
exists  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  study  of  these  elevated 
masses,  and  of  the  surface  which  is  occupied  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains and  plains  is  justly  considered  by  our  author  as  revealing 
to  us  those  regions  of  our  planet  in  which  the  forces  which  reside 
and  have  developed  tliemselves  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  have 
acted  most  energetically  in  heaving  up  its  external  crust ;  and  it 
has  been  connected  by  the  Marquis  Laplace  with  considerations 
regarding  the  mean  depths  of  our  seas,  a  relation  which  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Alexandrian  school  had  distinctly  indicated. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the 
valuable  information  which  these  volumes  contain,  we  shall  limit 
ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  more  popular  topics  of  the 
work,  though  without  avoiding  to  discuss  with  our  author  those 
more  profound  questions  in  which  our  scientific  friends  will  find 
a  higher  interest. 

In  the  fantastical  speculations  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
human  family,  and  the  earliest  development  of  civilization,  it  was 
Supposed  that  the  higher  regions  of  Asia,  which  had  been  first 
abandoned  by  the  waters,  would  first  receive  the  germ  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  interior  of  Asia 
Vras  occupied  by  an  elevated  table-land,  which  had  been  the 
tirth-place  of  the  arts  and  the  seat  of  knowledge.     But  though 
"this  supposition  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  there  does  exist  a 
"plateau  of  very  considerable  height,  which,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, stretches,  probably  without  interruption,  in  the  direction  of 
SS.W.  to  NN.E.,  from'Little  Bokhara  to  the  Eastern  Khalkas 
and  the  chain  of  Khangkai.    This  continuous  plateau  lies  between 
the  meridians  of  82^^  and  119°  and  between  86°  and  48°  of  lati- 
tude.    It  is  called  Gobi  or  Chamo,  or  the  river  of  sand,  though  it 
is  nowhere  without  pasturage  and  vegetation,  and  it  covers  a 
space  of  from  42,000  to  43,000  square  marine  leagues,  of  20  to 
an  equatorial  degree.     If  we  add  to  this  stony  desert  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Thibet,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  of  Kouenlun  or  Koulkoun,  we  shall  have,  according 
to  our  author's  computations,  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Himalaya  to  Khangkai  in  Chinese  Mongolia,  that  is  from  lake 
Manasa  and  Kaylos  in  Thibet  to  the  N.E.  limit  of  the  Gobi,  a 
length  of  520  leagues,  or  an  elevated  surface  of  from  60  to  62,000 
square  leagues.     This  area  is  nearly  four  times  greater  than  that 
of  France,  and  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  elongated  mass  of 
the  Cordillems  of  the  Andes.     The  axis  of  the  great  Asiatic 
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'*In  piiblisliintr."  snys  Humboldt,  **in  this  new  work  a  part  of  mjr 
Bt«(iiei5  on  Asia,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  tlelinente  a  phyRveal  picture, 
the  different  ])arts  of  whicli  bore  a  due  proportion  to  each  other.  I 
Jmve  confined  myself  to  the  iwoBt  ^.-orrect  and  recent  information  in- 
specting the  irregulsirities  in  the  Bnrfuce  of  the  gi'ound^  and  the  in- 
fluence which  they  huAe  on  the  constitution  of  the  atmos^phere,  under 
the  double  aspect  of  its  temperature  and  <lrynes8.  As  I  .ntill  cherished 
the  liope  of  publishing  a  very  general  work  under  the  imprudent  title 
ot  Kosmos,  I  confined  myself  by  preferenccj  in  my  Central  Ama,  to  tlie 
subject  of  terrestrial  physics." 

Ill  pursuing  this  plan.  Baron  Humboldt  has  treated^  in  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  work,  of  the  upheavd  of  continents,  of  the 
extent  and  elevation  of  mountain  systems,  of  their  relative  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  ^reat  geological  characters  by  which  they  ai'e 
distill  gutshed — those  imperishable  features  of  our  globe  by  which 
natiu'e  has  given  variety  to  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  different  countries,  and  whicli  have  exercised  so 
])owerful  an  influence  over  tribes  and  nations,  detcnniDing  the 
dh'ection  of  their  migi^ations,  and  promoting  or  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  civiHzation*  In  discussing  these  interesting 
subjects,  he  1ms  pointed  out,  what  he  ah*ne  could  do,  the  aualo- 

f*es  and  contrasts  which  exist  between  the  mountain  chnins  of 
sia,  the  Cordilleras  of  the  New  World,  and  tlie  Em'opeaii  Alps, 
which  are  only  a  peninsular  prolongation  of  Asia.  In  his  third 
volmne  he  ti'eats  of  the  climatology^  and  teiTestrial  magnetism  of 
Asia,  and  of  tlie  prodigious  dryness  of  the  air  in  the  steppes  of 
Siberia ;  he  investigates  the  ibiTii  of  the  isothermal  lines,  the 
causes  of  their  inflexions,  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
two  hemispheres  ;  he  presents  us,  in  four  valuable  tables  by  if. 
Mahlman,  with  the  mean  temperatures  of  315  places  differing  in 
their  three  co-ordinates  of  longitude,  latitude,  and  height  above  the 
sea,  includiog  the  temperature  of  each  of  the  four  seasons,  and  of 
the  coldest  and  hottest  months  of  the  year;  and  he  conchides  the 
volume  A\ith  very  interesting  official  details  respecting  the  metal- 
lic riches  of  the  I' ral  mountains,  and  the  amiferoits  region  of 
Siberia,  which,  stretching  to  the  east  of  this  chain,  appears  to 
travei-se  the  whole  of  Asia  between  54^°  and  56°  of  latitude,  and 
the  richest  alluvions  of  which  are  marked  in  the  general  map 
which  accompanies  the  work. 

Although  these  vokmies  may  not  present  to  the  general  render 
the  same  attractive  details  which  have  delighted  him  in  the  per* 
sonal  narrative  of  onr  author's  previous  travels,  yet  they  possess 
an  interest  of  a  very  peciihar  kind,  not  merely  l»ecause  they  con- 
tain ahuost  the  earliest  generalizjititms  of  the  details  to  which 
they  refer,  but  because  tliey  treat  of  plienomona  of  immense 
magnitude  and  extent  connected  with  the  past  and  present  history 
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of  the  globe,  and  likely  to  have  a  powerful  influence  over  its 
future  condition.  In  the  department,  for  example,  of  compara- 
tive geology,  he  has  for  the  first  time  given  a  numerical  determi- 
nation of  the  mean  height  of  continents,  that  is,  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  terrestrial  matter  which  actually 
exists  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  study  of  these  elevated 
masses,  and  of  the  surface  which  is  occupied  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains and  plains  is  justly  considered  by  our  author  as  revealing 
to  us  those  regions  of  our  planet  in  which  the  forces  which  reside 
and  have  developed  tliemselves  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  have 
acted  most  energetically  in  heaving  up  its  external  crust ;  and  it 
has  been  connected  by  the  Marquis  Laplace  with  considerations 
regarding  the  mean  depths  of  our  seas,  a  relation  which  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Alexandrian  school  had  distinctly  indicated. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the 
valuable  information  which  these  volumes  contain,  we  shall  limit 
ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  more  popular  topics  of  the 
work,  though  without  avoiding  to  discuss  with  our  author  those 
more  profound  questions  in  which  our  scientific  friends  will  find 
a  higher  interest. 

In  the  fantastical  speculations  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
human  family,  and  the  earliest  development  of  civilization,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  higher  regions  of  Asia,  which  had  been  first 
abandoned  by  the  waters,  would  first  receive  the  germ  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  interior  of  Asia 
was  occupied  by  an  elevated  table-land,  which  had  been  the 
birth-place  of  the  arts  and  the  seat  of  knowledge.  But  though 
this  supposition  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  there  does  exist  a 
plateau  of  very  considerable  height,  which,  according  to  Hum- 
Doldt,  stretches,  probably  without  interruption,  in  the  direction  of 
SS.W.  to  NN.E.,  from*  Little  Bokhara  to  the  Eastern  Khalkas 
and  the  chain  of  Khangkai.  This  continuous  plateau  lies  between 
the  meridians  of  82^^  and  119°  and  between  36°  and  48°  of  lati- 
tude. It  is  called  Gobi  or  Chamo,  or  the  river  of  sand,  though  it 
is  nowhere  without  pasturage  and  vegetation,  and  it  covers  a 
space  of  from  42,000  to  43,000  square  marine  leagues,  of  20  to 
an  equatorial  degree.  If  we  add  to  this  stony  desert  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Thibet,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  of  Kouenlun  or  Koulkoun,  we  shall  have,  according 
to  our  author's  computations,  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Himalaya  to  Khangkai  in  Chinese  Mongolia,  that  is  from  lake 
Manasa  and  Kaylos  in  Thibet  to  the  N.E.  limit  of  the  Gobi,  a 
length  of  520  leagues,  or  an  elevated  surface  of  from  60  to  62,000 
square  leagues.  This  area  is  nearly  four  times  greater  than  that 
of  France,  and  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  elongated  mass  of 
the  Cordillems  of  the  Andes.     The  axis  of  the  great  Asiatic 
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plateaus  lias  a  S.W.  and  N.E*  directionj  and  HujnWldt  remarks, 
**  that  its  existence  is  certalh!^jm\lmov  to  the  fjreat  cliains  of  iiiouii- 
tabis,"  of  which  he  is  about  to  treat,  and  which  liuve  (hrections 
parallel  to  the  cqiintur.  The  height  of  this  centra!  plateau  is  very 
iinequalj  and  much  less  thsui  Iiad  always  been  assigned  to  it. 
The  altitude  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  traversed  by  caravans  of 
tea  has  been  estimated  at  from  7500  to  80(K)  feet :  but  the  recent 
observations  of  illNL  (t.  Fuss  and  Bunge  ]U'ove  that  it  does  not 
exceed  4()0(>  feet,  a  lieight  not  greater  than  the  plains  of  Hesse, 
between  Teheran  and  Isp:dian,  and  only  double  that  of  the  pla- 
teau of  S[iain^  on  which  is  situated  the  royal  palace  of  the  Escu- 
rial*  The  centi'al  ])art  of  the  Gobi  is  not  more  tluui  2400  feet 
highj  while  its  highest  points  near  Onrgaandthe  Wall  of  China 
do  not  exceed  in  height  from  5400  to  5800  feet.  Tlie  relation 
of  this  plateau  to  other  well  knowjj  plateaus  is  shewn  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  given  by  Humboldt : — 


Plateau 

of  Gobi,  mean  J 

4000  English  feet. 

central, 

2400 

highest, 

5800 

Auvergne, 

1114                     J 

Bavaria^ 

KUM 

8  lain, 

2240 

Mysore, 

2Hi 

Caraccas, 

3072 

Popayau, 

bim               \ 

Abyssinia  (Lake 

fzana),   ' 

<>112 

8.  Africa  (Orange  Eiver), 

1)400 

Abyssinia  (Axum), 

imi 

Mexico,     , 

4                                        * 

7475                     , 

Quito, 

•                                       » 

1^5:it) 

Lake  Titicaca, 

. 

12,^45 

Upon  descending  the  great  chain  (*f  Kouenluu  we  reach  tlmt 
vast  and  celebrated  upheaving  of  the  ground  which  fills  the  space 
between  the  Kouenlun  and  flie  Himalaya  range,  and  wliich  U 
called  the  Plateau  of  Tartary.  This  extensive  table-land,  cor*i* 
prising  Eastern  nnd  Western  Thibet,  is  not  so  continuous  n^ 
Moorcroft  and  otliers  have  represented  it,  being  interrnptrd, 
especially  in  its  eastern  ridge,  with  groups  and  chains  of  moon- 
tains  running  iu  different  directions.  The  porticai  of  the  plateau 
most  continuous  is  that  of  Nga^ri,  between  Ladak,  Gertope,  amt 
the  arid  banks  of  Lake  Manasa.  According  to  the  Chinese  antliu- 
rities  the  Out  ('  Wd)  or  Anterior  Tlubet,  exhibits  a  plateau  which 
stretches  from  sontli  to  north  about  40  li,  (KJ32  yards  each),  an  1 
about  400or  500  marine  leagues  from  east  to  ^vcstJ  and  covers  abuiit 
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160  square  marine  leagues.  In  the  centre  of  this  plain  stands  the 
city  of  H'^Lassa^  with  its  innumerable  convents  and  its  celebrated 
Palace  of  Botala,  where  covered  and  richly  gilded  terraces  rise 
to  the  height  of  367  feet*  above  the  ground.  This  extraordinary 
edifice  is  both  a  palace  and  a  temple.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  a 
Chinese  pagoda,  but  is  a  square  building  surrounded  with  pylones; 
and  it  is  its  square  form  which  renders  its  height  so  remarkable. 
A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  mean 
heights  of  the  plateau  of  Ladak  and  the  three  Thibets.  Captain 
AVebb  makes  it  14,502  feet  at  a  house  of  the  Lama  near  the 
margin  of  the  two  lakes  of  Manasa  and  Eawana-hrada,  while 
Moorcroft  believes  that  the  whole  plateau  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ladak  has  a  height  of  15,840,  equal  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Captain  Herbert,  by  a  direct  measurement,  found  the  height  of 
Shipke,  on  the  Sutledj  9430  feet,  which  is  not  so  high  as  the  pla- 
teau of  Quito,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  Humboldt  persists 
in  believing  that  the  mean  height  of  the  great  plateau  between  the 
Kouenlun  and  the  Himalaya  is  not  so  high  as  the  Plateau  of 
Titicaca,  (12,845  feet),  and  probably  even  less  than  11,520  feet. 
The  height  of  the  circular  basin  of  Cashmere,  which  forms  one 
of  the  descents  in  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya,  seems 
also  to  have  been  over-estimated.  Victor  Jacquemont  makes 
it  only  5360  English  feet,  and  Baron  de  Hiigel  from  5800  to 
5900,  (6300  in  the  Asiatic  Journal),  the  first  from  barometrical 
measurements,  and  the  second  from  the  ebullition  of  water. 

In  following  to  the  S.W.  what  Humboldt  calls  the  axis  of  the 
great  upheaval  of  Central  Asia — an  event  anterior,  as  he  con- 
ceives, to  that  of  the  chains  or  systems  of  mountains, — we  reach, 
with  some  deviations,  the  high  plains  of  Iran  and  Southern  Arabia. 
Our  author  considers  this  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  ancient  continent,  for  the  country  between  Teheran,  Ispa- 
han, and  Schiraz,  forms  a  plateau  about  4000  feet  high,  and 
though  it  sinks  and  gradually  disappears  in  descending  by  Yezd 
into  Afghanistan  towards  Candahar,  it  still  preserves  a  consider- 
able height  on  the  elevated  shore  of  Beloochistan,  rising  again  in 
Sarawar  even  to  the  height  of  8000  feet.  Great,  however,  as  is  the 
extent  of  this  series  of  plateaus  from  Hadramaut  and  Iran  to  Gobi 
and  Chinese  Mongolia,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Andes, 
they  yet  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  entire  continent  of 
Asia.  Almost  all  Northern  Asia  to  the  north  of  the  volcanic  chain 
of  Thian-chan,  the  country  from  Bolor  and  the  Upper  Oxus  to- 


*  Description  du  Tabet^  tradiiite  du  Chinois  par  le  Pere  Hyacinthe  Bitchourin  et  par 
M.  Klaproth,  1831,  quoted  by  Humboldt,  who  rtmarks  that  if  the  foot  here 
Kpoken  of  is  the  Chinese  foot,  it  is  equivalent  to  tdti  or  co^y  which,  according  to 
M.  Abel  Remusat,  is  equal  to  0.306  of  a  metre,  or  12.048  English  inches. 
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wards  the  Caspimi  Sea^  and  from  the  Laktj  of  Balkliaclic  by  tbe 
KirgliesQ  steppe  to  Ai'al  and  the  south  of  the  Ural  mountams, 
belong  to  the  low  reijions  of  Asia, 

After  daseribitig  the  attonipts  made  by  Europeajis  to  penetrate 
Central  Asia  from  tlie  south  to  the  north,  at  that  part  of  the 
continent  which  is  to  the  cast  of  the  sources  of  tbe  Oxus  orJax- 
artes,  andthe  trreat  iniiuenee  of  the  Chinese  power  in  preventing 
anycomrannicatioii  between  the  two  (^reat  empires  which  separate 
Bridsh  India  from  Siberia,  om^antlior  treats  of  the  influence  of  tht* 
contignration  of  the  ground  on  the  migrations  of  Asiatic  nationB^ 
and  the  possibib'ty  of  Imstile  inviisionsj  eitlier  direct  and  sudden, 
ur  by  the  slower  process  of  progressive  stations.  In  pointing  out 
the  great  difficulties  which  traveller.^  experience  in  ascending  the 
chain  of  the  Himalaya  and  Kouenlun  from  India,  he  explains 
the  peculiai'  circumstances  which  render  it  easy  to  reacli  the 
same  chains,  by  advancing  from  the  soutliem  regions  of  Siberia; 
and  he  gives  a  very  interesting  notice  of  the  state  of  trade  in 
these  savage  regions — a  notice  wln'ch  it  is  impossible  to  read, 
without  looking  forwaixl  to  the  rapid  introduction  of  Christian ity 
and  commerce  into  these  benighted  kingdorasj  by  the  removal  of 
all  commercial  restrictions,  and  the  construction  of  great  lines  of 
i-ailway  in  the  lower  regions  of  Asia. 

**  On  the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  contrary,"  says  our  author, 
**  wc  find  the  country  open  towards  the  west,  even  to  tbe  meridians  of 
Cxobdo  and  Ouhtssoutai-Khoto, — to  the  south  as  far  a5  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Thian-chiin,  (celestial  mountains,)  which  follow  a 
parallel  between  42"  and  43",  The  low  regions,  subjefl  to  Cliinaj  are 
bounded  by  tlie  Thian-chau  and  tlie  Altai.  They  contain  tbe  govern- 
ment of  III  and  Dxouagaria,  and  are  nut  bounded  towards  the  west 
by  a  chain  of  niouulaius,  as  the  basin  of  Tarim  is,  between  Thiau- 
chan  and  Kouenlun,  eoatuinhig  the  [dateaws  ofYarkand  and  West  era 
Turkistan,  by  the  chain  of  Bolor.  Tlio  phiios  of  Chinese  Dzoungaria, 
of  which  I  have  seen  a  part,  and  which  belong  to  the  basin  of  Alak- 
tougoul  and  the  lake  Balkliache,  is  uninterrnpteilly  connected  towards 
tbe  west  with  the  vast  steppe  of  the  niidille  horde  of  the  Khirgliese. 
This  physical  circumstance  facilitates  in  a  singular  maiiner,  travels 
undertaken  from  the  Russian  frontier,  between  Tobol,  ricbim,  and  the 
Upper  Irtyche,  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  interior.  The  numerous 
population  of  tlie  Ivhirghese  shepherds,  of  which  tliere  is  one  horde  on 
the  Chinese  territory,  serves  as  an  intermediate  cliain  in  the  mercan- 
tile communications,  which,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  ye^ra, 
have  become  so  important.  The  gi-eat  fairs  of  Eussia  and  Siberia  have 
acquired  by  degrees  great  celebrity  in  the  centre  of  Asia.  The  desire 
for  the  productions  of  EuropcTin  industry,  has  hicrcnsed  in  a  very  un- 
expected manner :  Everywhere  the  Asiatics  attemi>t  the  most  direct 
communications,     llie  caravans  ol^  Bokhara  do  not  stop  merely  at 
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Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  and  Troizk;  the  small  houses  of  Pctropaulovsk,* 
in  the  vast  steppe  of  Ichim — of  Omsk,  of  Semipolatinsk,  and  of 
Oust-Kamenogorsk,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit,  receive  them 
equally,  and  in  very  great  numbers.  The  mercantile  houses  of  these 
small  towns,  maintain  a  communication  with  Bokhara,  Kokand,  and 
Tachkend ;  they  have  also  tried,  and  with  success,  by  employing  only 
Asiatics  with  swarthy  complexions,  to  arrive  in  Central  Asia  and  at 
Cashmere.*' 

Among  the  most  interesting  topics  connected  witb  the 
orography  of  Central  Asia,  is  the  geology  and  the  volcanic  con- 
stitution of  its  mountain  chains.  The  traces  of  volcanic  action 
in  the  Thian-chan  chain,  which  is  almost  equidistant  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Icy  Sea,  were  first  indicated  by  Klap- 
roth  and  Remusat.  In  1829,  Humboldt  collected  many  curious 
particulars  respecting  the  volcanicity  of  this  interesting  chain ; 
and  considering,  as  he  does,  this  class  of  phenomena  as  affording 
the  only  solution  of  a  great  number  of  geognostic  and  physical 
problems,  he  has  treated  very  fully  this  interesting  department 
of  his  work.  A  volcano  in  action  he  regards  as  the  effect  of  a 
permanent  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  earth  in 
fusion  and  the  atmosphere.  Beds  of  lava  spout  up  like  inter- 
mitting springs  of  melted  earths,  and  their  superimposed  beds  seem 
to  exhibit  under  our  eyes,  on  a  small  scale,  the  formation  of 
crystalline  rocks  of  different  ages.  In  all  volcanic  regions  there 
appears  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  chemical  action  of 
volcanoes  and  the  phenomena  of  salses.  Evea  the  volcanoes 
which,  from  their  being  of  less  height,  and  less  thickness  in  their 
flanks,  permit  the  issue  of  earthy  matters  in  a  state  of  fusion,  are 
related  to  the  hot-springs  or  mud  volcanoes  of  South  America, 
Italy,  Tauris,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  latter  kind  at  first 
projected  masses  of  rock,  flames  and  acid  vapours,  and  then  during 
another  and  calmer  period,  they  vomited  mud  and  clay,  naphtha, 
and  irrespirable  gases.  The  regular  volcanoes  exhibit  the  same 
connexion  with  the  formation  of  beds  of  gypsum  and  anhy- 
drous rock-salt,  (containing  petroleum  and  condensed  hydrogen, 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Rio-Hualloga,  to  the 
east  of  the  Peruvian  coasts,  considerable  masses  of  gaJs^na  or 
sulphuret  of  lead) — with  the  sources  of  hot-springs — and  with 


^  <^  At  Pctropaulovsk,  to  take  an  example  from  a  place  almost  unknown  in 
Europe,  tliere  arrived  in  1830,  from  the  9th  to  the  2ist  June,  832  camels  for 
Tachkand,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sihoun  or  Jaxartes.  They  were  laden 
with  cotton,  goats'  wool,  sheepskins,  and  dry  fruits,  and  were  accompanied  by 
sixty  carriages.  Their  route  was  by  the  town  of  Azret,  by  Soussak,  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Turkistan,  and  the  rivers  Nouror  and  Ischim.  One  of  the  caravans,  attacked 
by  the  Kirghese  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchoui,  had  only  taken  fifty-six  days  to  go 
from  Tackend  to  Fetropaulovsk." 
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metals  deposited  at  different  epochs  from  below  upwards  in 
veins,  in  masses,  aud  m  tlie  altered  rnck,  which  afljoins  the  metal- 
liferous ercvasses.  The  action  of  these  volcanoes  mjinifests 
the  s*aine  connexion  with  earthquakes,  the  effects  of  which  are 
not  always  (lyiiauiiculj  but  accompanied  with  chemical  pheno- 
mena, the  development  of  suffocating  gases,  snioke  ami  limi Incus 
Ehenomena — with  tlie  u|)hL'aving  of  ishtixls,  mountains,  and  sea- 
caches, — an  n|^lieaval  iLometlmes  instantaneous,  sometimes  very 
sloWj  and  only  perceptible  after  long  periods  of  tune.  The  study 
of  these  interesting  phenomena,  leads  uj?  to  general  views  of  the 
catastrophes  which  have  taken  j>lace  in  times  which  preceded  the 
historic  ei*a.  The  action  of  the  interior  of  a  planet  upon  its 
outer  crust,  varies  with  tlie  stages  of  its  progi'essive  cooling,  and 
with  the  ine^pialities  in  the  solidity  nnd  fluidity  of  the  matters 
which  compose  it.  In  our  day  this  action  is  greatly  enfeebled 
it  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  points.  It  is  intermittent, 
and  less  frequently  displaced,  and  only  ]H*oduces  rocks,  round 
small  circular  apertures^  or  longitudinal  crevasses  ofsmali  extent. 
It  never  exhibits  its  power  at  great  distances,  excepting  in 
shaking  the  crust  of  tlie  earth  in  Imear  directions,  or  in  circles 
of  simultaneous  oscillations,  wliit*h  contioue  the  same  for  many 
centuries*  Before  the  creation  of  m:in,  the  im-reased  thickness 
of  the  earth's  cmst,  from  the  action  of  the  interior,  must  liave 
modified  the  temperature  of  the  atmosplicrc,  and  iitted  the  whole 
globe  for  tlii^se  liroductious  which  are  now  considered  as  ex- 
clusively tropical,  while  from  the  nidiation  and  cooling  of  the 
surface,  the  rehitive  position  of  the  earth  with  the  sun,  had  begun 
to  determine  almost  exclusively  the  climates  In  different  latitudes, 

**  It  was,"  says  our  author,  "  in  these  priaiitive  iigoa  that  the 
clastic  fluids  or  volcanic  forces  of  our  earth,  uiore  energetic  than  at 
present,  have  made  their  way  througli  the  oxidated  and  slightly 
ciolidified  crust  of  oar  planet.  It  ivas  tlien  that  they  produced  cracks 
in  this  crust,  and  filled  them  not  only  willi  dykes,  but  wilIi  shapeless 
masses  of  matter  of  great  density,  such  ii?^  ferruginous  basrdls,  green- 
stones, nad  masses  of  nietuk  matcnnls  whicit  were  introduced  subse- 
quently to  the  solidification  and  flattening  of  the  planet.  *  •  **  The 
epoch  of  great  geognostic  revolutious,  >vas  tliat  when  the  communica- 
tions  between  the  liuid  iuterior  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosjdiere  were 
the  most  frequent — when  they  acted  upon  a  gi-eatcr  nmubcr  of  points 
— when  the  tendency  to  establish  those  coniiiituiications  has  upheaved, 
(at  different  epoclis,  and  by  diliereiit  kinds  of  action,)  upon  long 
crevices, — eordilleras,  like  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes,  or  chains  of 
moaiiUntis  of  less  elevation,  or  iinally  thos^e  ridges  and  heights  whose 
varied  unduliUions  emliellish  tlie  landscape  of  our  pkms.  It  is  as  the 
witness  of  these  upheavals,  and  mai'king  (at>er  the  grand  and  in- 
genious views  of  M.  Elie  dp  Beaumont)  the  relative  age  of  the  moun- 
tains I  have  seen  in  the  Andes  of  the  New  World,  at  Cuadinamara, — of 
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extensive  formations  of  grit,  stretching  over  the  plains  of  Magdalena 
and  Meta  almost  uninterruptedly,  in  plateaus  about  9000  feet  high, 
that  I  have  found  still  more  recently  in  the  north  of  Asia,  in  the  chain 
of  the  UraJ,  the  same  bones  of  antediluvian  animals,  (so  celebrated  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  Koma  and  the  Irtyche,)  mixed  on  the  back  of 
the  chain,  and  in  the  plateaus  between  Beresovsk  and  Ekaterinboorg 
with  earths  rich  in  gold,  diamonds,  and  platina.  It  is  also  as  a 
witness  of  the  subterraneati  action  of  elastic  fluids  which  raise  con- 
tinents, mountain  chains,  and  insulated  domes — ^which  displace  rocks, 
and  the  organic  debris  which  these  rocks  contain — which  produce 
heights  or  hoUoAvs  as  the  vaults  crumble  down,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  great  depression  which  the  west  of  Asia  presents  to  us.  The 
surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  the  Lake  Aral,  forms  the  lowest 
part  of  it ;  but  the  depression  extends  itself  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Sarepta,  as  at  the  Lake  of  Elton,  and  at  the 
steppes  of  Bogdo,  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Jaik.  The  depression 
of  a  mass  of  continent  80  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  in  their  mean  state  of  equilibrium,  has  never  been  considered 
in  all  its  importance,  because  we  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  this 
depression,  of  which  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Egypt 
(in  Holland,  and  at  tlie  Natron  lakes)  present  only  feeble  traces.  We 
are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  formation  of  this  hollow — of  this 
vast  concavity  of  surface,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  upheaval 
of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  of  the  Hindou-Kho,  and  of  the  plateau 
of  Persia,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Maveralnahar — 
perhaps,  also,  with  the  elevation  of  the  great  mass  which  is  known  by 
the  very  vague,  and  the  very  incorrect  name  of  the  plateau  of  Central 
Asia.  This  concavity  of  the  old  world,  considered  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  is  a  ci^ater  country/,  (poi/s  crater e^  like  those  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  such  as  the  region  called  Clavius,  Schikard, 
Boussingault,  and  Ptolemy,  which  are  nearly  43  leagues  in  diameter, 
and  which  ought  rather  to  be  compared  to  Bohemia,  than  to  the  flanks 
and  craters  of  our  volcanoes." 

In  the  next  section  of  his  work,  occupying  above  100  pages, 
our  author  mves  a  very  interesting  general  sketch  of  the  plains 
and  mountain  systems  of  Asia.  While  these  systems  exhibit 
characteristic  featiu'es  of  the  internal  constitution  of  our  planet, 
they  exercise  also  a  permanent  influence  over  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals,  over  the  repartition  of  heat  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  over  those  meteorological  variations,  which  the 
atmosphere  of  adjacent  continents  experience  from  the  action  of 
currents.  In  order  to  resolve  into  their  most  simple  elements  the 
complicated  structure  of  these  systems,  our  author  considers 
Europe  as  a  peninsular  prolongation  of  Asia.  From  the  heaths 
of  Brabant  and  Westphalia,  to  the  banks  of  the  Obi  and.  the  Lena 
ill  the  meridian  of  78°,  the  country  has  the  same  dull  and 
monotonous  aspect.  The  chains  of  mountains  are  posterior  to 
the  upheaved  plateaus,  which  have  the  direction  of  tneir  princi- 
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]mt  axen  S.W.  and  S.E,,  a  direction  wWch  not  only  exiJits  in  tlie 
coiitiiientMl  fonn  of  all  Europe,  but  is  ivpeated  very  fi*eqiiently 
in  tlic  svsteins  ol"  luoiintains  tlieniselves,  as  well  as  in  the  strata 
of  Kuropeun  rocks.  After  pointing  out  the  influence  of  phiteaiLs 
u[nm  climate,ou  the  inflexion  of  tlie  isothermal  lines, n])on  afrricul- 
tural  prnthictiojis,  and  upon  the  phvMcal  and  luental  eontUtlou 
of  the  inliabitants,  Hanm  Huuihuldt  coinpia'e.s  the  area  of  the 
jihuius  with  the  area  of  tlie  chains  of  mountains,  aiul  he  e6thnatei$ 
the  vohime  of  these  c*hains,  find  in  geiierJ  detcniiiiies  the 
ecntre  of  gravity  of  the  ina8$  of  matter  whiehj  in  the  present 
Estate  of  oinr  planet,  is  raised  above  the  level  of  tlic  sea.  Laplacx* 
had  drawn  tlie  conclusion,  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea  was  of 
the  same  order  as  the  mean  licight  (3284  feet)  of  continents  and 
ishmtls  above  its  level,  a  height  winch  is  only  the  2()th  part  of 
the  excess  (65,570  feet)  of  the  eijuatorial  above  the  polar  radiu.s 
of  the  earth  ;  and  conceiving  that  as  tliere  were  high  mountains 
rising  fi'om  continents,  there  might  be  great  cavities  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  he  thouglit  it  a  natui'al  supposition  that  tho 
depth  of  these  cavities  w^ould  be  infenor  to  the  heights  of  high 
mountains,  as  the  deposits  of  rivers,  and  the  exuvite  of  marine 
animals,  carried  down  by  cun'entsj  would  in  course  of  time  fill 
up  these  large  cavities.  These  viewsj  however,  are  not  con- 
firmed by  the  elaborate  investigations  of  our  author,  who  has 
been  led  to  the  following  results : — 


North  America, 
Soutli  America, 
All  America, 
Asia, 
Europe^    , 


Area  in  Sqnare 
Mai'iue  Leagues. 

007,000 

57J,()UO 

1,178,000 

J,34(;,000 

304,000 


Mean  height  of  the  cctitro 
of  giavity  in  Eugltbli  Fee^ 

750 

1132 

1152 

672 


Hence  it  appeai-s  that  the  mean  height  of  the  Continents  of 
America,  Asia,  and  Europe  is  920  feet.  In  reference  to  Africa, 
for  which  vs'e  have  no  data,  our  author  remarks,  that  the  great 
depression  of  this  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  Tchad,  over 
a  width  of  30**  of  latitude,  and  the  uncertain  position  of  tho  (pre- 
tended ?)  mountains  of  the  Jloon,  induce  him  to  believe  tnat, 
notvvithstandiii^^  the  considerable  altitudes  of  the  plateaus  of 
South  Africa,  the  1)58,000  square  leagues  which  compose  its  sur- 
face will  sciu'cely  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  other 
continents*  He  therefore  concludcis,  that  the  mean  heiffkt  of  all 
the  continental  regions  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  u  about  1020 
Enfjluhfeet — ^a  result  very  difierent  from  that  of  3280  feet,  as- 
sumed by  Laplace,  smd  probably  five  or  six  times  le&s  than  the 
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mean  depth  of  the  ocean,  as  ascertained  by  the  latest  obsenra- 
tions.* 

In  his  next  section  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  mountain  sys- 
tems of  Asia,  our  author  directs  our  attention  to  the  general 
form,  and  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  structure,  wliich  character- 
izes the  carpentry  of  the  middle  or  interior  of  Asia.  It  is  com- 
posed of /our  systems,  whose  direction  is  almost  uniformly  from 
west  to  east,  and  pai'allel  to  the  greatest  dimensions  of  the  con- 
tinent— the  Altaif  288  leagues  in  length ;  the  Thian-cIuiHj  or 
Celestial  Mountains,  488 ;  the  Kouenlwiy  including  the  Hindou- 
Kho,  with  the  Persian  Elbruz,  350;  and  the  Jjimalat/fij  460 
leagues  in  length.f  These  great  hues  of  elevation  are  crossed  by 
systems  of  mountains  having  a  meridional  direction,  running 
from  north  to  south ;  and  if  we  take  into  accotmt  the  orientsu 
prolongation  of  the  four  great  systems  across  tlie  meridional 
systems,  we  have  the  followmg  measures  : — 

Leugth  in  Marine  Leagues.  Limits  of  Longitade,  • 

Thian-chan,  624  72**  to  1 1 4«  E-  of  Greenwich. 

Kouenliin,  634  73    „  112^  „ 

Himalaya,  800  73^  „  113  „ 

This  last  measure  of  800  leagues  will  become  1260 — ^that  is  to  say, 
equal  to  the  distance  from  Lisbon  to  Cabul,  if  we  consider  the 
Bllmalaya  as  prolonged  by  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  Hindou-Kho, 
and  by  the  Persian  Elbruz  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  After  describing  the  inferior  systems  of  Vindhaya,  stretching 
south-west,  Sat-pura,  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  almost  meridiouiU 
chain  of  the  Ghauts  of  Malabar,  and  the  mass  of  the  Nilgherry 
Hills,  and  comparing  these  upheavals,  and  those  of  Siam  and 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  Arracan,  with  the  meridional  chains 
of  the  north  of  Asia,  our  author  endeavours,  and  we  think  suc- 
cessfully, to  establish  the  remarkable  law,  tiuzt  in  a  part  of  Uie 
continent  of  Asia  there  is  a  predominance  of  auriferous  aud  pla- 
tiniferous  deposits  in  the  mountain  chains  which  have  a  meridional 
direction — a  law  which  he  had  found  to  prevail,  in  reference  to 
the  auriferous  alluvions,  in  the  American  Andes,  in  the  Southern 
Alleghanies,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil. 


*  Sabine,  Lenz,  Wauchope,  and  Beechey,  have  sounded  the  ocean  to  the  depth 
of  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  without  finding  the  bottom.  Captain  Berard,  with  a 
silken  line  the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  sounded  to  the  depth  of 
8540  feet. 

+  The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  is  only  seventy-five  leagues  ;  the  Alps,  from  Mont 
Bkoke  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  beyond  Gratz  and  Laybach,  150 ;  and  the 
Scandinavian  chain,  820  leagues. 
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From  tlicse  general  views,  our  author  passes  to  the  mmn  oIj- 
ject  of  his  work — to  describe  the  ijreat  inouiitain  systems  of 
Central  Asia,  herriDiiiiig  with  those  of  the  Altai  Txim;e, 

The  JMoiiJitaiii  System  of  the  Ahai  forms  the  southern 
border  of  the  vast  depression  in  Hiberiaj  and  extends  from 
west  to  east,  between  50^  and  52^"^  of  hititiide,  from  tlie  rieJi 
mines  of  Schlangenberg,  and  the  conflneoce  of  the  Ouba  with 
the  Irtychej  to  Monnfc  (lonrbi  and  the  sonth  of  Lake  Baikal* 
The  Ahaiy  properly  so  called,  namely,  the  Altai  Kolyvan  of 
Kussian  geograi>hers,  forms  a  mass  of  nionntains  whicli  advances 
like  a  vast  promontory  to  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  chains 
winch  constitute  the  Altai  system.  Here  were  found  the  metallic 
eruptions,  the  working  of  whiclij  between  ITJ^Oand  1745,  excited 
such  notice.  These  mines,  however,  no  longer  exist;  but,  at  the 
small  town  of  Kolyva,  we  find  the  gi'eat  establishment  for  the 
cutting  and  ])olishhig  of  the  pure  granites,  jaspers,  and  porjihy- 
ries  of  tlie  Altai.  Near  this  estabhshmeiit  Nekita  DemidofF 
ei-ected,  in  1725,  his  celebrated  copper-works,  {Kohjvanskoi 
Zamd)  which,  from  the  want  of  fuel,  and  the  necessity  of  enlarg- 
ing them  for  the  silver  ores  atier^va^ls  jliscovered^  were  trans- 
planted to  the  confinence  of  the  Bnrnamilka  and  the  Obi,  where 
the  city  of  Baniaoul  forms  the  centre  of  these  magnificent  metal- 
hirgic  establishments.  The  position  of  the  rich  mines  of  Schlan- 
genberg,  Zyriainovsk,  Eiddersk,  and  Kroukovsk,  sliews  that  the 
argentiferous  region  forms  only  the  third  part  of  the  Alt^i,  pry- 
jK?rly  so  called.  The  area  of  the  Altai  Kolyvan  is  about  4400 
square  leagues,  nearly  equal  to  tluit  of  EnghuuL  The  direction 
of  its  mean  axis  is  from  west  to  east,  and  with  the  exception  of  its 
eastern  side,  it  is  surrounded  by  low  regions,*  a  peculiarity  the 
more  remarkable,  that^  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  leagues,  the* 
Alps  of  Tigratzki  and  the  Korgou  rise  rapidly  to  71)00  feet,  and 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  the  Alps  of  Rieloukha  rise 
to  the  heii^ht  of  10^300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  cnlminating 
points  of  this  system  Ue  in  the  second  meridional  range,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  Ouimon,  where,  between  the 
snowy  Alps  of  Katunia  and  the  Tchouya,  the  majestic  peak  of 
Bieloukha  rises  to  the  height  of  10,300  feet.  This  inaccessible 
mountain  has  two  horns  entirely  co%'ered  with  snoWy  the  western- 
most being  the  highest.  A  glacier  similar  to  those  in  Switzer- 
land, and  terminated  by  huge  and  ancient  moraines,  gives  birth 
to  the  river  Katunia.     The  two  next  hii'hest  summits  are  the 


"^  On  tlie  north  Rnd  west,  Barnaowl  is  only  360  feet  above  the  sea  ;  tJje  Stoppos 
of  Platovsk^  802  ;  Koly  vaii  Lake,  950  ;  Ouslkanieiiogorsk,  790  ;  liiid  Semi  Po]»» 
tjttskj  710, 
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Alas-tou  and  the  Irbis-tou,  thirty  or  forty  leagues  farther  to  the 
east.  After  stating,  that  in  the  Altai  the  mean  direction  of  the 
schistoze  strata  is  not,  as  in  the  Ural,  Mountains,  parallel  to  the 
mean  direction  of  the  whole  chain,  our  author  discusses  this 
curious  subject  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  learning,  and 
points  out  the  necessity  of  distinguishing,  what  have  been  so 
often  confounded,  the  various  elements  of  direction.  Jive  in  num- 
ber, which  exist  in  every  mountain  chain.    These  elements  are — 

1.  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  entire  chain,  or  of  the  upheaved 
mass. 

2.  The  line  of  ridge  passing  through  its  highest  points. 

3.  The  line  which  follows  the  fissures  of  stratification. 

4.  The  watershed,  or  the  line  which  divides  the  waters. 

5.  The  line  which  separates,  in  horizontal  sections,  two  conti- 
guous formations ;  for  example,  the  granite  of  the  Silurian 
schists,  the  porphyries,  and  the  red  grits. 

There  is  no  chain  in  which  these  directions  are  all  parallel. 
In  the  Pyrenees,  1,  3,  and  5  are  exactly  parallel. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Altai  Mountains  appears  to  consist  of 
thonchiefer^  in  its  simple  form  of  an  argillaceous  schistus,  and  not 
in  its  passage  into  mica  slate  and  chlorite  slate, — the  endogenous 
or  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  the  granites,  diorites,  and  porphyries, 
performing  a  secondary  part.  In  the  north-east  of  the  Altai, 
the  thonchiefer  is  continually  tending  to  change  its  composition 
and  colour.  On  the  banks  of  the  Biya  it  contains  arenaceous 
and  fragmentary  beds  of  true  grauwackes,  while  near  Cape  Achou 
it  is  charged  with  fibrous  calc-spar.  In  the  roof  of  the  auriferous 
and  argentiferous  bed  of  Zyriainovsk,  it  contains  magnesia,  and 
becomes  talcose.  In  the  valley  of  Beresovka,  it  passes  into 
chlorite  schist  and  mica-schist ;  and  large  beds  of  gneiss,  almost 
lamellar,  appear  at  the  south  extremity  of  Lake  Teleszk.  The 
talcose  and  chlorite  schists  predominate  in  the  south-east  of  the 
Altai.  Judging  by  the  telescope,  the  two  horns  of  Mount 
Bieloukha  consist  of  chlorite  schist.  The  eranite,  as  an  eruptive 
rock,  seems  to  have  acted  no  farther  upon  the  thonchiefer  than  to 
make  it  pass  into  mica-schist,  the  gradual  transmutation  having 
stopped  before  it  changed  it  into  gneiss.  The  granitic  pheno- 
mena of  this  region  are  full  of  instruction.  The  large  grained 
granite  of  Kolyvan  is  regularly  stratified.  The  beds  are  generally 
horizontal,  and  their  divisionis  not  the  result  of  atmosphenc  action. 

"  In  no  part  of  the  two  hemispheres,"  says  our  author,  "  have  I  seen 
rocks  which  have  more  the  character  of  eruption  or  effusion,  than 
the  granites  Avhich  suiTound  the  mass  of  the  Altai.  These  insulated 
rocks  rise  in  the  steppe  at  the  foot  of  the  Alj)ine  Mountains,  in  the 
most  picturesque  forms.  In  descending  from  the  Steppe  of  Platovsk 
to  the  rocky  banks  of  Lake  Kolyvan,  we  are  surprised  by  the  granitic 
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eruptions  which,  over  several  eqiiare  leagues,  rise  from  a  perfectly 
smooth  soil-  The  rocks  are  sometimes  in  a  row^  sometimes  disj>erserl 
over  tile  phtins,  a  Meeting  the  most  hizarre  ibnus  of  narrow  walls  ant  I 
little  towei^s  or  polygons.  The  smallest  masses  resemble  tribunes, 
chaii's,  or  foncreal  moimraents.  But  what  gives  so  singular  an  a^peet 
to  this  countrj,  is  the  contrast  in  the  height  and  v  oiume  of  these  granitic 
elevations*  Some  of  tliem^  such  a^  the  Vf/ssokaf/a  Gora,  attain  a  height 
of  400  or  500  feet,  while  otbei-s  are  only  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and 
remind  os  of  the  small  volcanic  elevations  whicli  cover  the  Malpays  in 
South  America,  *  *  *  Other  forms,  more  extraordinary  stilh  dis- 
tinguish the  ^anite  rocks  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Altai, 
These  have  either  the  shape  of  bells  or  flattened  hemispheres,  or  coneiii 
terminated  often  by  laternl  effusions,  in  the  form  of  low  and  lengthened 
walls,  as  if  the?  had  flowed  in  a  melted  state  from  n  crevice.  I  have 
been  particularly  struck  wi(h  the  tbrm  of  a  granite  hill  in  the  middle 
of  a  plain  two  versls  from  Boukhlarminsk.  It  resembles,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  Pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  near  the  Protestant  burying- 
ground  at  Rome,  *  *  *  At  Oustkamenogorsk,  we  saw,  riaing 
towards  the  S.S.E,,  at  the  disfjinee  of  eighty  versts,  in  the  middle  of 
the  steppe  beyond  the  Irtyche,  a  mountain  like  a  fortress  flanked 
with  smaU  towers.  It  got  the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Convent 
from^  its  having  the  form  of  a  building  in  ruins." 

The  Altai  Mountains  are  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  porjjki/ries  wdiicli  ai*e  eiuployed  in  the  arts.  The  works 
of  Kolyvaii  are  supplied  with  the  purest  red,  and  jaspered  or 
stri|)cd  po3*phyries,  from  the  Alps  of  Kay  an,  the  Itevennaja  vSopka^ 
and  the  banks  of  the  Kotlovka  and  the  Tcharyehe.  The  fine 
jasper  porphjTies  of  Kevennaja  Sopka  (the  Mountain  of  Rhubarb) 
have  furnished  the  Imperial  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg  w^ith  can- 
delabra eight  feet  seven  inches  high,  witli  columns  trora  ten  to 
twelve-and-a-half  feetj  with  an  ellii>tical  dish  (cave)  eight-aud-a- 
half  feet  in  diameterj  and  torn*  feet  five  inches  deep.  The  block 
of  jasper  out  of  which  this  dish  was  cut  weiglied  28,000  pounds, 
and,  in  1818,  was  transported  in  eight  davB,  and  by  400  w^orkmen, 
across  the  roughest  mountains,  to  the  works  at  Kol  vvansk.  It  re* 
quired  three  years  for  cutting  the  block  and  polishing  the  vessel, 
Notwithstandmg  the  moderate  wages  of  the  w^orkmen,  it  cost  the 
ost^iblishinent  oa^ilUO  francs,  without  reckoning  the  expense  c»f 
carriage  to  St,  Petcrsbm-g,  a  distance  of  700  leagues.  One  of 
these  porphyry  hills,  called  the  lAmiid  Mountmny  strikes  the  tra- 
veller wit.li  surprise  by  its  rounded  form.  Humboldt  found  it 
difficult  to  make  his  way  through  the  her  ha  ceou,^  vegetation  which, 
hi  its  gigantic  development,  characterizes  some  of  the  steppes  in 
Northern  Asia.  The  flowering  herbs  of  the  ]jlaiu  round  this 
mountaui  overshadowed  tire  heads  of  the  travellers,  and  had  a 
height  of  nine  fed, 

(hi  the  south  side  of  tbe  Lake  Dsaismig,  the  lull  of  Khobok 
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rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  near  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  clefts  of  the  rocks  are  very  warm,  and  exhale  smoke  or 
vapour,  visible  at  a  distance.  Ammonia  is  sublimed  in  these 
crevices,  forming  a  solid  crust,  which  requires  to  be  severed  with 
a  stone  before  it  is  collected.  Farther  to  the  W.S.W.  of  this 
hill,  M.  Sievers  places,  at  Savra,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain 
of  Tarbagatai,  a  volcanic  cone,  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Khirgese,  throws  out  fire,  and  yields  abundance  of 
ammoniac,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  by  means  of  which  the  Noinadic 
tribes  make  their  gunpowder.  These  volcanic  phenomena  being 
connected  with  those  of  the  Thian-chan  range,  are  afterwards 
more  fully  referred  to  by  our  author. 

Before  concluding  his  geological  observations  on  the  Altai 
Kolyvan,  Humboldt  mentions  a  zoological  fact  of  very  great 
interest.  The  royal  tiger,  the  very  same  species  which  inhabits 
the  tropical  regions  of  India  and  Ceylon,  is  found  in  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  advances  towards  the  north  between  Schlangen- 
berg  and  Bamaoul,  even  to  the  latitudes  of  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg. In  south  America,  too,  we  have  an  analogous  phenome^ 
non.  The  jaguar  advances  to  42°,  and  the  lion-puma  and  the 
colibri  to  53°  of  south  latitude,  to  the  lands  that  border  on  the 
Magellanic  Straits.  But,  in  Northern  Asia,  the  south  of  the 
Altai  Mountains  is  inhabited,  at  the  same  time,  during  summer, 
by  the  elk  and  the  royal  tiger,  by  the  rein-deer  and  the  panthef^ 
irbis.  Hence,  our  author  remarks  that  the  skeletons  of  these 
animals  belonfijing  to  types  so  different,  and  to  the  most  opposite 
climates,  may  oe  found  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  very  near  one  another,  under  the  influence  of  the  climateric 
circumstances  of  the  existing  world ;  and  had  tliey  been  thus 
found  in  a  fossil  state,  it  would  have  been  explained  by  one  of 
those  great  changes  which  have  been  resorted  to  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  bones  of  the  pachydermata  in  the  frozen  soil 
of  Siberia. 

Our  author  terminates  his  description  of  the  Altai  system  with 
a  notice  of  the  three  great  mountain  ranges  which  form  its  eastern 
portion,  and  which  stretch  from  88c}°  of  longitude  to  the  Lake  of 
Baikal,  running  parallel  nearly  to  the  Equator, — the  chain  of 
Say  arte  jihe  most  northern  of  the  three,  and  about  6400  feet  high; — 
the  chain  of  Tanguou^  or  Kin-chan,  covered  with  snow,  and  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  Turks  and  the  Kirghese ;  and  the 
chain  of  Oulangom  and  Malakha,  which  passes  to  the  south  of 
liake  Baikal. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  the  eight  small  chains  beyond  the  system 
of  the  Altai,  our  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  small  system  of 
Kousnetzk  and  Salairsk,  stretching  to  the  north  of  the  Altai.  This 
chain  is  almost  a  meridional  one.      Although  the  Kousnetzk 
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nioxm tains  have  bnt  little  elevation,  the  length  of  tbeir  «ixis  \n 
equal  to  that  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  In 
its  tltrectionj  and  in  its  rocks,  this  chain  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Ural  chain  ;  and  this  analogy  is  borne  out  even  in  the 
difterence  between  the  metallic  rocks  of  its  eastern  and  western 
decUvities,  The  western  slope  is^  like  that  of  the  Ural,  much 
less  abundant  in  gold  than  the  easteruj  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  the  government  has  kept  that  declivity  to  itself^  and  given 
the  privilege  of  workinf^  the  eastern  declivity  to  indi vidua U. 
The  richest  localities  of  tliis  region  occur  between  the  rivers 
Tom  and  Tchoulym,  The  best  ^old  workings  in  the  eastern 
flank  are  those  of  Eoehestinenka  and  Yous,  This  chain  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  Altai  by  the  abundance  of  coal  which 
it  contains.  The  Biyn,  which  traverses  the  Koutheni  extremity 
of  the  chaiuy  is  eminently  auriferous.  At  the  western  decli\  ity 
of  the  Sayane  there  arc  very  rich  deposits  of  gold,  which  have 
been  only  recently  explored,  and  which  correspond  with  tlie  line 
joining  the  highest  summits  of  the  range.  The  auriferouis  alkivion 
stretches  over  an  immeiise  extent  of  the  north  of  Asia.  Thongli 
sometimes  interrnpted,  it  traverses  tlie  whole  ancient  continent 
over  an  extent  one  half  greater  than  the  greatest  width  of  Africa. 
**  This  abundance/'  say8  oiur  author,  *'  or  rather  tliis  dissemi- 
nation of  gold,  mixed  with  platina,  and  with  magnetic  iron,  foniis 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  ^'ariety  of  the  de|30sits,  or  alluvions 
of  tin,  on  the  two  coiitijients.''  * 

"  In  the  same  maiuicr,"  says  our  autlior,  *'  that  the  gold  of  the 
Urals  siuce  1823  began  to  rt'place  thnt  whirh  once  flowed  with  such 
abundance  from  Brazil  to  Europrs  in  like  manner  uLso  the  anrifei'ous 
alluvions  of  the  lower  regions  of  Siberia,  Jiewly  worked,  replaced  super- 
abundantly ibe  f^okl  of  the  Urals,  which,  since  1831  and  lK:j2,  wa5 
obtained  in  smaller  (|nmitities.  The  quantity  yielded  by  the  irrals 
between  1834  and  1839  was  annmiUy  ;3(V0  pond,  whilst  it  had  l>een 
353  pond  on  the  average  of  tlio  three  years  from  1831  to  1833.  This 
defect,  however,  of  53  pond,  has  been  replaced  in  such  proportion  hy 


*  In  studying;  the  gold  mines  and  aurffcroiis  eands  of  Central  Asinj  the  uiducti%'t» 
eye  of  nur  author  noticed  tlieir  anangenient  in  a  b«k  which  traverseft  the  north  of  ; 
Aria.  Thiji  conjecture  was  unm  vt^ihed  by  at-eurutB  eta  Mistical  infonmition  uh-  ' 
mined  by  tlie  Count  dc  Ciincriiic.  Thcviiuriferous  tlejiositH  may  be  arraii^jjcil  nndei" 
tftdrc  Bybtcnis  or  groups,  which  form  an  auriferous  band  bctwefii  the  latitudes  (»f 
484'*  and  6 1 ",  and  from  the  meridian  of  tlio  south-west  declivity  of  the  Altai  ta 
40**  of  longitude — a  distance  equal  to  that  of  Paris  from  Moscow,  The  richest  zone 
follows  the  pai*allels  between  54  4^*  and  Afs",  and  lies  between  the  ineridiann  of  86* 
and  100"  ;  btit  it  does  not  yet  appear  wbat  the  causes  are  which  hsiv<F'  given  lhi« 
form  to  the  gold  alluviorm.  Between  the  xears  11127  and  1041,  inchiaive,  the  whole 
gold  obtained  from  the  Oural  aiul  Siberia  anxounted  to  6242  pood,  and  the  wljfjje 
platina,  from  1627  to  \V>2\\^  to  12.'5f*  pood,  tind  the  whole  silver,  during  the  fun*e 
period,  to  1 8,00 J  pood^ 
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the  woi^ngs  of  Siberia,  to  the  east  of  the  Urals,  that  those  iirorkings  . 
which  yielded  only  15  poud  in  1833,  rose  progressively  to  86,106,. 
and,  in  1838  to  196  poud.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  years  of  the 
maximum  production  of  gold  in  the  Urals  in  1831  to  1833,  the  whole 
Russian  empire  yielded  only  376  poud,  while,  in  1837  and  1838,  it 
yielded  447  and  469  poud,  being  an  annual  difference  of  1500  kilo- 
grams of  gold. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  is  terminated  with  an 
account  of  the  system  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  does  not . 
belong  to  the  great  mountain  systems  of  Central  Asia,  being 
itself  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  For  this  reason 
partly,  but  chiefly  because  we  have  already  given  a  very  fall  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  chain* — of  its  geology  and  its  metalliferous, 
riches,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  most  inter- 
esting system  of  mountains  called  Thian  Chan,  or  the  Celestial 
Mountains^  which  is,  in  reality,  the  great  chain  of  Central  Asia. 

The  chain  of  Thian  Chan  extends  nearly  fix)m  east  to  west  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  40^°  and  43°,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  the  meridional  chain  of  Bolor,  in  east  longitude  72^  and  lati- 
tude 40^®.  The  portion  of  this  chain  west  of  its  intersection 
with  the  Bolor,  and  north-east  of  Samarkand,  is  called  the  chain 
oi  Asferah  or  Aktagh,  and  is  the  metalliferous  and  anciently  vol- 
canic group  of  Botom,  The  Arabian  geographers  inform  us  that 
coal,  naptha,  ammoniac,  the  precious  metds,  and  copper  and  iron 
abound  in  this  chain,  and  Ibn  Haukal  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  one  of  its  burning  caverns : — 

"  In  mount  Botom  there  is  a  species  of  cavern  over  which  is  erected 
a  building  like  a  house  whose  doors  and  windows  are  closed.  There 
is  a  spring  from  which  rises  a  vapour,  which,  during  the  day,  re- 
sembles smoke,  and  during  the  night  fire.  When  the  vapour  is  con- 
densed it  forms  sal-ammoniac,  which  the  natives  collect.  In  this 
vault  the  heat  is  so  powerful  that  no  person  can  enter  without  being 
burnt,  unless  he  is  covered  with  a  thick  dress  soaked  in  water. 
When  thus  protected  he  enters  quickly,  and  takes  up  as  much  salt  as 
he  can  seize  at  once.  These  vapours  shift  from  place  to  place,  and  in 
order  to  find  them,  excavations  must  be  made  till  they  show  them- 
selves again.  These  excavations  are  often  fruitless,  and  the  work  must 
be  recommenced  at  another  place.  If  no  building  had  been  erected 
over  these  springs,  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  vapour,  it  would 
not  injure  those  who  approach  it,  but  when  it  is  thus  enclosed  it  burns 
with  an  internal  heat  whoever  enters." 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Bolor  chain  the  name  of  Terek- 
tagh  is  given  to  the  Thian-chan.     Further  east  it  is  called  Gak- 
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chal-tagli,  but  between  Aksou  and  the  great  lake  Issikonl  it  is 
named  Temourtoii-tagh.  It  is  acmss  tne  Terek-tagh  tbat  the 
great  road  passes  from  Och,  and  the  ancient  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
Souleiman  to  the  province  of  Kachgar,  by  which  the  commerce 
of  Ferghana,  with  Little  Bokhai'a  and  Chinese  Turkistan  is  car- 
ried on.  Tlie  lake  of  Issikoiil,  at  the  north  foot  of  Temourtou- 
tagh,  is  descnbed  as  ferruginous,  salt,  and  warm,  and  is  about 
150  versts  long  and  43  broad.  The  mean  height  of  the  Thian- 
chan  does  not  seem  to  he  above  10,500  feet.  One  of  the  re- 
markable points  in  the  chain  is  the  passage  of  the  glacier  of] 
Djeparle,  between  Ili  and  Koutchfe^  between  the  warm  springs  off,| 
Arachan,  and  the  rock  salt-beds  of  .^irbai  According  to  a  modem 
Chinese  geogra])hcr,  quoted  by  Klaproth,  the  snow  lies  very 
deep  in  winter.  On  the  icy  heights  in  summer  snow  and  marshes 
occur ;  travellers  and  cattle  follow  the  winding  paths  on  the  flank 
of  the  mountain,  and  he  who  ventares  upon  the  sea  of  snow  is  ; 
infidlibly  lost.  On  reaching  the  glacier  neither  road,  nor  ti*ee% 
nor  herbage  are  seen,  and  nothing  appears  but  gigantic  rocks  of  roe 
heaped  upon  one  another.  These  masses  are  separated  by  crevasses 
whem  the  light  never  penetrates,  and  the  noise  of  the  w  ater  \ 
rushing  under  the  ice  resembles  the  crash  of  thunder.  Carcasses  i 
of  camels  and  horses  are  strewed  uj>  and  down.  Steps  are  cut 
in  the  ice  for  ascending  and  descending,  but  they  are  so  slippery 
that  every  step  is  attended  with  danger,  and  both  men  and 
beasts  frequently  find  their  graves  amid  these  precipices. 
When  night  overtakes  the  party,  they  must  take  shelter  under 
some  large  stone,  and  in  calm  nights  agreeable  sounds  are  heard, 
like  those  of  several  instruments  together,  arising  from  the  echo 
of  the  noises  produced  by  the  Iklhng  ice.  The  river  of  Mous- 
sour-gol  issues  with  terrible  impetuosity  from  the  flanks  of  the 
glacier,  and  runs  into  the  Ergheou,  whicl^  fails  into  the  lake 
Lob.  The  commandant  of  Ouchi  sends  annually  one  of  his 
officers  to  present  offerings  to  this  glacier,  and  the  prayer  which 
he  makes  on  this  occasion  is  transmitted  from  Pekin  by  tlie 
tribunal  of  worship.  The  Ma  ho  me  dans  of  Little  Bokhara  sacri- 
fice a  rum  befoi^e  crossing  these  mountains.  At  the  hill  of 
Moussour-tagh  ten  men  are  employed  every  morning  in  cutting 
steps  in  t,he  ice  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 

The  next  interesting  point  in  this  chain  is  the  volcano  of  Pe- 
chan,  or  the  white  mountain,  situated  in  longitude  8^4^  and 
latitude  42"*  G'.  This  volcano  ejected  lava,  from  the  year  89  till 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and,  it  would  appear  from 
the  description  of  a  Chinese  geographer  in  1772,  that  its  inter- 
nal fires  are  not  yet  quenched, 

"  The  province  of  Koutchc,"  he  says,  *^  produces  copper,  aaltp^U'e, 
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sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac.  This  last  substance  comes  from  a 
mountain  of  ammoniac,  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Koutche,  which 
is  full  of  caverns  and  crevices.  In  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
these  openings  are  filled  with  fire,  so  that,  during  night,  the  mountain 
appears  as  if  it  were  illuminated  with  a  thousand  lamps.  At  that 
time  no  body  can  approach  it,  and  it  is  only  in  winter,  when  the 
great  quantities  of  snow  subdue  the  fire,  that  the  natives  collect  the 
sal-ammoniac,  for  which  purpose  they  strip  themselves  quite  naked. 
This  salt  is  found  in  the  caverns  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  be  detached." 

The  great  mass  of  Bogdo-Oola  or  the  August  Mountain^  pro- 
jects from  the  north  side  of  the  Thian-chan,  in  longitude  87^^, 
and  is  probably  the  highest  point  of  the  chain,  where  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  eternal  snow  is  a  maximum.  Tow'ards  the  north- 
west this  mass  prolongs  itself  into  the  chain  of  Erin-Khabirgan, 
across  which  there  has  been  formed,  by  blasting,  the  great 
northern  route  (Pelou)  of  Hi  or  Gouldja  to  Pekin. 

To  the  north  east  of  Bogdo-Oola  is  situated  the  Solfatara  of 
OuroumtsL  It  is  described  in  a  Chinese  work,  published  in  1777, 
as  a  circular  space  of  about  10  leagues  in  circuit,  from  the 
middle  of  which  there  constantly  ascend  clouds  of  ashes.  If  a 
combustible  is  thrown  into  it,  a  flame  soon  rises  and  it  is  reduced 
to  ashes.  When  a  stone  is  thrown  in  a  black  smoke  suddenly 
rises,  and  is  not  soon  dissipated,  a  noise  being  sometimes  pro- 
duced as  if  a  plate  of  iron  had  been  struck  with  a  piece  of  wood. 
If  a  man  or  animal  falls  into  it  by  accident  it  sinks  as  if  it  fell 
into  a  ditch,  and  disappears  for  ever.  When  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance the  ashes  seem  as  white  as  snow,  the  ground  appearing  to 
be  impregnated  with  salt.  After  rain  it  becomes  hard  and  sohd. 
In  winter  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground  even  to  the  depth  of 
ten  feet,  not  a  trace  of  it  appears  upon  this  spot.  Birds  dare  not 
fly  over  it,  knd  it  is  called  the  "  ditch  of  fire."  The  town  of 
Ouroumtsi  is  surrounded  to  the  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
very  rich  in  coal. 

Between  Tourfan  and  Pidjan  there  is  a  volcano  which  has  the 
form  of  an  insulated  cone.  In  a  treatise  on  Chinese  geography, 
begun  in  1789  and  completed  in  1804,  it  is  stated,  that,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  chain  of  Tchian-chan  there  is  a  cavern  (rf 
winds,  and  that  in  the  limits  of  Tourfan  there  is  a  moimtain 
which  ejects  fire.  In  the  narrative  of  certain  pilgrims  to  Mecca, 
collected  at  Bombay  in  1835,  it  is  gaid,  that  flames  often  came 
from  the  mountain  near  Tourfan.  In  a  Chinese  treatise  on 
natural  history,  it  is  stated,  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Fe-thing,  (which  is  the  volcano  of  Tourfan,)  smoke  and 
vapour  are  continually  emitted  in  impetuous  jets,  when  neither 
clouds  nor  vapour  exist  in  the  sky.     The  birds  and  rats  of  the 
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raouBtain  which  are  seen  by  the  light  of  this  fire,  appear  all  of  a 
red    colour.      The  persona  who  collect  the  sal-ammoniac  use 
sandals  of  wood^  for  if  then"  shoes  were  of  leather  they  would  be  j 
instantly  burned. 

If  tlie  Thian-chan  is  continued  eastward  by  the  chain  of  Yu' 
chauj  or  the  niount^ns  of  silver,  as  fiir  as  the  meridian  of  Peking,  I 
and  even  to  the  gi'eat  ocean,  to  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Pe-tchen, 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion^  that,  in  ronformity  witli  the  geological 
views  which  he  has  fully  explained,  they  nia}^  be  prolongea  to 
the  westward  by  the  chain  oi  Caucasus,  even  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black  sea.  This  last  chain  has  not  only  the  same  elevation  as 
the  Thian-chan,  but,  like  it,  possesses  trachytic  rocks,  warm 
and  salt  springs.  It  is  very*  remarkable,  also,  that  on  one  side 
the  fires  and  mud  volcanoes  of  Bakou,  in  the  ]:>eninsula  of  Ab- 
cheron^  and  on  the  other  the  salt  springs  of  Tamar  are  placed 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Caucasian  chain.  The  peninsula 
of  Abcheron  presents  us  with  the  great  and  little  fires  of 
Bakou — objects  of  adoration  to  the  Hindoo  pilgrim,  and,  at 
very  recent  epochs,  the  ground  has  opened  and  vomited  forth 
flames  which  were  seen  even  at  the  distance  of  10  leagues.  Such 
were  the  eruptions  of  lokmali,  and  the  old  Chamache,  of  Mas- 
easy,  and  of  Baklichli  in  1827,  1828,  1830,  and  1839,  accom- 
panied with  loud  subteiTanean  noises  followed  by  upheavals  of 
the  ground,  and  eruptions  of  argiUaceous  mud. 

The  basin  which  separates  the  Thian-chan  on  one  side  from 
the  Altai,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  still  more  depressed  ground 
on  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  now  occupies  the  attention  of  our 
author.  The  lake  Balkhache,  situated  in  this  basin,  in  longitude 
79**  and  latitude  46**,  is  a  salt  water  one,  and,  next  to  the  Aral 
and  Baikal,  is  the  largest  in  Asia.  It  is  about  48  leagues  long, 
(north-east  by  south-west,)  and  has,  at  its  northern  extremity,  an 
appendage  of  reeds  about  22  leagues  long.  There  have  been  doubts 
raised  respecting  the  existence  of  the  lakes  Alakoul,  and  Alak- 
tougoul,  3"  to  the  cast  of  Balkhache,  but  these  doubts  have  been 
completely  removed.  The  island  and  hill  of  Aral-toube  divides 
the  lake  Alakoul  into  two  parts.  In  the  spring  of  1841  Mr. 
Schrenk  traversed  the  island,  but  could  perceive  no  appearances  j 
of  volcanic  action.  It  consisted  of  schists  and  porphjTies  regu- 
larly stratified.  The  length  of  this  lake  is  about  100  versts  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  50  versts.  West  of  it  is  Alak-tougoul, , 
in  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  mountain  as  white  as  snow.  In  ' 
passing  Alagoul  the  caravan  mute  runs  between  two  mountains, 
the  Joug-tau  on  the  right,  and  the  Barlyk  on  the  left,  and  some 
versts  beyond  these  mountains,  and  close  to  the  road,  is  situated  | 
the  great  suhteriunean  cavern  of  Ouybe,  According  to  the  in- 
formation collected  by  Professor  Alexander  Kazan  Beg,  from 
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Mollahs,  who  had  often  visited  this  locality,  the  entrance  to  this 
magical  cavern  resembles  that  of  a  vast  cellar.  The  depth  vi 
unknown,  and  no  person  has  endeavoured  to  enter  it.  The 
tempests  which  rusn  from  it  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to 
carry  off  every  thing  on  the  road  and  throw  them  into  the  ad- 
jacent lake.  The  wmd  of  this  cavern,  coming  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  is  said  to  be  warm  in  winter,  and  so  dangerous  that 
the  caravans  often  stop  for  a  whole  week  till  the  tempests  have 


Without  dwelling  on  the  lesser  indications  of  volcanic  action 
in  the  Thian-chan  chain,  such  as  the  warm  lake  of  Issikoul, 
the  hot  springs  of  Arachan  and  Soussak,  and  the  moun- 
tains producing  sal-ammoniac,  we  shall  follow  our  author 
in  his  interesting  details  respecting  the  influence  of  the  vol- 
canic forces  in  producing  earthquakes  over  vast  extents  of 
Central  Asia,  and  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  earth- 
quakes either  advance  in  lines,  or  are  propagated  from  centres 
ill  waves.  The  linear  disturbances  generally  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  great  chain,  acting  along  the  opposite  sides  of  it,  or 
sometimes  along  only  one  declivity,  and  thus  marking  the  trace  of 
the  crevice  which  formerly  elevated  the  ridge.  In  South  Ame- 
rica the  shocks  are  propagated  chiefly  along  the  shore,  or  along 
the  western  face  of  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  or  on  the  north- 
em  declivity  of  the  chain  of  Venezuela,  two  ridges  whose  direc- 
tions are  N.  S.  and  E.  W.  In  Central  Asia,  on  me  contrary,  the 
shocks  are  felt  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  Thian-chan, 
from  Hami  and  Tourfan  by  Aksou  towards  Bokhara,  ev«a  to  the 
great  depression  of  Touran,  in  the  Aralo-caspian  basin.  The  town 
of  Aksou,  where  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  sulphur,  and 
which  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  of  the  volcano  of  Pechan,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1816,  and  Falk  affirms,  that  the  earthquakes  of  the 
chain  of  Thian-chan,  which  he  calls  Mouz-thag,  were  felt  to- 
wards the  north  over  all  Dzoungaria,  between  the  lakes  of  Balk- 
hache  and  Dsaisang.  In  the  year  1839,  there  were  "  horrible 
shocks"  in  the  Kokand,  which  appeared  isochronous  with  those 
whose  origin  ought  to  be  sought  for  very  far  to  the  south  towards 
the  chain  of  the  Hindou-Kho.  Sir  A.  Bumes  has  proved  that 
the  earthquake  which  was  felt  at  Lahore  on  the  22d  January 
1832,  traversed  the  chain  of  the  Hindou-Kho  in  the  direction 
S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.,  and  destroyed  the  villages  of  Badackchan 
on  the  Upper  Oxus,  and  extending  still  farther  to  Bokhara  and 
the  Kokand.  "  These  propagations  of  motion,"  adds  our  author, 
"  across  a  chain  of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  are,  without 
doubt,  rare,  especially  when  they  do  not  appear  to  be  favoured 
by  transverse  valleys,  but  in  America  the  two  great  chains  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Venezuela  afford  similar  exampes  of  the  same 
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thing*  It  has  been  observed  also,  that  the  j^pheredof  ths  commo- 
tions gi^adimlly  enlarge  their  diameter,  and  reach  in  a  series  of 
ages  places  wliich  had  previously  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  se- 
curity,'* 

To  the  north  of  the  Thian-chanj  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Ahai  system,  are  the  *'  pi u tonic  crevice  of  Lake  Baikal,  partly 
filled  with  basalt,  and  the  not  si>ring  of  Orkhon,  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  action  of  earthquakes.  At  the  close 
of  the  13th  century,  this  centre  of  action  destroyed  Karakorura 
to  the  south.  In  more  modern  times,  the  shocks  are  felt  from 
E,  to  W.  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sayaue  mountains, 
and  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Altai  promontory.  In  1771,  the 
shocks  were  very  powerfiil  in  the  mines  of  Schlangenbcrg.  In 
March  1829,  the  tow^i  of  Irkoutsk,  and  the  whole  bai^in  of  the 
Baikal  experienced  fi-equent  shocks,  and  on  the  21st  April,  1829, 
there  was  an  eaithquake  in  the  south  part  of  the  Altai,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maglenka  and  the  Oulba.  On  the  9th  of  No- 
vember 1829,  violent  shocks  were  felt  at  Barnaoul,  on  the  N. 
W.  declivity  of  the  Altai/  Ilumhuhlt  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Altai  Kolyvan  receives  shocks  from  the  Thian-clian,  as  well  as 
fi*om  the  Baikal,  and  he  remarks,  that  on  many  points  of  the 
two  continents,  the  circles  of  commotio}}  intersect  each  others  so 
that  the  same  place  receives  shocks  ahnost  periodically  from  two 
opposite  sides.  He  enumerates  the  various  volcanic  phenomena, 
and  lines  of  volcanic  reaction,  which  extend  from  Ilo-tcheau  and 
Toui'fan,  in  tlie  southern  declivity^  of  the  Thian-chau  to  the  ar- 
chipelago of  the  iVkores,  over  120"  of  longitude,  and  in  a  direction 
which  "  oscillates  feebly"  between  38"  and  40°  degrees  of  lati* 
tude.  "  This,**  says  he,  "  is  probably  the  longest,  and  the  most 
regular  band  of  volcanic  reactions  that  exists  on  the  globe.  It 
surpasses  gi'eatly  in  extent  the  volcanic  band  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes,  The  first  has  been  during  the  historic  times  the 
theatre  of  tliose  great  phenomena  by  which  the  <Iestinictive  fires 
which  reside  in  tlie  interior  of  the  eartli  exhibit  themselves  on 
its  siuface.  I  insist  the  more  ufRm  the  continuity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chaijis,  the  crevices,  and  the  propagation  of  commo- 
tions which  comprehend  the  third  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
parallel  to  the  equator,  because  the  little  accidents  of  surface- — 
the  unequal  height  and  width  of  the  ridges,  or  linear  upheavals, 
like  the  interruption  occasioned  by  sinuous  basins  of  the  sea^ 
tend  to  mask  the  mat  features  of  the  geological  constitution  of 
the  globe/*  The  Ural  mountains,  which  contain  neither  tra- 
chytes, nor  basalts,  nor  hot  s]>riogs,  have  long  l>een  considered  as 
entirely  tree  from  earthtpiakes,  but  so  recently  as  the  lltli  De- 
cember 1836,  and  the  29tb  Februaiy  1837>  shocks  were  felt  in 
their  most  southern  position  at  Slatoust  and  near  Miask*     It  is 
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possible,  as  our  author  thinks,  that  they  may  have  been  the  same 
undulations  which  were  propagated,  as  in  February  1830,  across 
the  basin  of  the  Caspian  to  the  N.  N.  £.  towards  Astrakan.  On 
the  20th  August  1829,  three  severe  shocks  were  experienced  in 
the  governments  of  Vologda  and  Archangel. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  highly  interesting  details  which  our 
author  has  given  us  respecting  the  relation  between  volcanoes  and 
the  ocean.  The  existence  of  volcanoes  in  the  Thian-chan,  at 
such  an  immense  distance  from  the  sea,  surprised  every  geologist 
and  physical  geographer ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  nrequent 
occurrence  of  salt  water  in  the  basin  limited  by  the  Altai  and 
the  Thian-chan,  M.  Humboldt  discusses  the  question,  whether  or 
not  these  salt  lakes  perform  the  part  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  sea  in  other  volcanic  regions.  It  has  been  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  M.  von  Buch,  as  a  general  law,  that  tne  volcanoes  now 
in  action  are  either  in  islands,  in  chains  more  or  less  on  the  sea 
coast,  or  at  the  foot  of  these  chains.  The  following  are  the  dis- 
tances of  the  most  important  volcanoes  from  the  ocean : 

JoruUo,  in  Mexico^         .  27  Marine  leagues. 

Popocateptl,  do.  .  44  „ 

Sangai,  in  South  America,  81  „ 

Tolima,  do.  85  „ 

Volcano  of  Fragua,  do.  52  „ 

But  the  greatest  of  these  distances  from  the  sea,  viz.  52  leagues, 
is  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  the  distance  of  the  Thian-chan  vol- 
canoes from  the  sea. 

Distance  of  Pechan  from  the  Icy  Sea,  510  Marine  leagues. 

„  „  Indus  or  Granges,  504 

„  „  e.ast  side  of  the  Caspian,  452 

„  „  sea  of  Aral,         .  112 

„  „  salt  lake  of  Balkhache,*  70 

„  „  salt  lake  of  Issikoul,        58 

Hence  it  follows,  as  M.  Remusat  observes  in  a  letter  to  Cordier, 
that  we  must  abandon  the  theory  of  volcanoes  which  ascribes 
them  to  the  filtration  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  subterranean 
cavities,  containing  incandescent  materials,  which  form  the  fuel 
for  eruptions.     On  this  point  our  author  remarks,  "  that  th^sin- 


*    The   volcano   of   Tourfan   is   18B  leagues  from   Balkhache,  and   176  from 
Issikoul. 
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f;ular  fact  of  the  proximity  of  active  volcanoes  to  the  sea,  may  be 
ess  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  water,  (electricity 
being  copiously  developed  in  the  evaporation  of  water  which 
produces  incrustations,)  tlian  by  the  configuration  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  and  the  little  resistance  which  is  opposed  in  the  vici- 
nity of  maritime  basins,  by  the  upheaved  continental  masses  to 
elastic  fluidsj  and  to  the  issue  of  substances  hi  fusion.''  Consider- 
ing volcanoes  as  apertures  which,  like  hot  intermitting  springs, 
pour  out  gases  ana  lavas  in  place  of  water,  he  is  of  opmion  that 
true  volcanic  phenomena  may  be  produced  as  in  the  country  of 
the  Eleuts,  and  in  the  Tourfan,  wnei'ever,  in  consequence  of  an- 
cient revohitions,  a  fissure  has  been  opened  in  the  cimst  of  the 
globe  far  from  the  sea;  and  that  active  volcanoes  are  seldom 
distant  from  the  shore,  because  wherever  an  eniption  could  not  be 
effected  on  the  declivity  of  continental  masses  towards  a  sea-ba- 
sin, an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances  is  necessary 
to  permit  a  permanent  communication  between  the  interior  of  the 
globe  and  the  atmosphere. 

Our  author  next  pn>ceeds  to  describe  the  region  of  the  Steppes, 
between  the  Altai,  the  Ural,  and  tlie  Thian-chan — -that  vast 
region  which  includes  the  depression  of  Touran  or  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  basin.  The  Altai  are  separateil  from  the  Ural  moun- 
tains by  a  region  of  22^  in  longitude,  in  the  parallels  of  49°  and  50.'' 
It  is  occupied  by  the  middle  horde,  t  e.  neither  the  smaller  nor 
the  larger  horde  of  Kirglus.  It  contains  low  and  discontinuous 
iidges,  and  hills,  (composed  of  erupted  rocks)  only  from  300  to 
500  feet  high.  The  head-tpuirters  of  the  Kussian  establishment 
IS  at  Karkaraly,  in  about  73°  15'  of  longitude.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Steppes,  between  the  mountains  of  Karkaraly,  and  the  east 
extremity  of  the  long  chain  of  tlie  Edifrhis,  there  is  a  space  of  6** 
in  longitude,  which  appears  to  be  absolutely  free  of  nny  eleva- 
tion, although  it  contauis  the  sonrces  of  the  Ichim.  If,  as  is 
very  probable,  the  Ildighis  are  connected  with  Mount  Oulou- 
Tagh,  further  to  the  west,  this  entire  chain  will  occnpy  in  a  di- 
rection E.  to  W.  more  than  three  degree:^  of  longitude.  Beyond 
the  Oulou-Tagh  conimences  the  great  depression  of  the  very  com- 
plex hydraulic  system  of  the  rivers  Tourgai.  This  crack,  con- 
taining a  number  of  united  lakes,  our  author  regai\ls  as  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  waters  of  the  Aral  communicated  with  the  Icy 
Sea.  It  is  more  than  50  leagues  wide,  and  has  the  direction  of 
S.S.W-  nnd  N.N.E.,  under  the  parallels  of  4.^  and  50°.  These 
vast  Steppes  are  inhabited  by  a  nomadic  popnlation  of  more  than 
two  miliions  o£  souls.^     The  former  existence  of  an  interior  se% 
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which  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  lower  regions  of  Asia,  has 
been  long  oelieved  by  modern  Chinese  geographers,  not  only 
from  tradition,  but  from  the  actual  phenomena  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  depression  now  presents  to  us.  The  draining  of  this 
immense  basin,  to  which  we  have  made  reference  in  a  preceding 
article,*  has  not  been  affected  by  any  of  those  violent  revolutions 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Chinese  annals,  but  simply  by  the  ex- 
cess of  evaporation  over  the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  into 
the  sea.  This  great  depression  comprehends  the  whole  of  Transk 
oxiana,  that  is,  the  basin  of  thq  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  whe- 
ther we  view  it  as  a  historical  or  a  geological  question,  its  former 
occupation  by  the  sea  is  a  subject  oi  the  deepest  interest.  Baron 
Humboldt  has  discussed  the  subject  at  great  length  with  his 
usual  learning  and  sagacity,  and  has  amved  at  the  following 
conclusions  :t — 

"  1.  That  before  the  times  which  we  call  historic,  at  epochs  very 
near  in  point  of  time  to  the  latest  revolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  the  lake  Aral  may  have  been  entirely  comprehended  in  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that  then  the  great  depression  of  Asia, 
(the  concavity  of  Touran^)  may  have  formed  a  vast  interior  sea,  which 
may  have  communicated  on  one  side  with  the  Euxine,  and  on  the 
other  side,  by  means  of  cracks  more  or  less  wide,  with  the  Icy  Sea,  and 
the  lakes  Telegoul,  Talas,  and  Balkhache. 

"  2.  That  even  in  the  historic  times,  we  must  not  admit  too  gene- 
rally that  the  soil  has  followed  the  successive  changes  which  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  the  chronological  series  of  opinions  emitted  by  ancient 
historians  and  geographers.  These  authors  seldom  represent  the 
geography  of  their  epoch; — they  choose  between  preceding  opinions,  and 
their  absolute  silence  respecting  certain  facta  or  natural  phenomena, 
is  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  these  phenomena.    *    *    ♦ 

"  3.  That  very  probably  from  the  time  of  Hecatee  and  Herodotus, 
as  at  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian  expedition,  the  Aral  formed  but  a 
lateral  appendage  of  the  Oxus,  and  that  it  communicated  with  the 


great  horde  consists  of  from  375,000  to  450,000  souls,  the  middle  horde  of  nearly 
1 ,000,000,  the  small  horde  of  about  900,000,  and  the  whole  together  of  about 
2,000,000  or  2,400,000  souls.  The  space  which  the  three  hordes  occupy  may  be 
estimated  at  24,000  square  leagues.  The  part  of  the  small  horde  which  tlie  Sultan 
Boukei  conducted  in  1801  and  1802  into  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  and  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interior  or  Boukei  horde,  contained,  over  a  small 
space  of  steppes,  190,000  nomadic  Kirghese,  who  possessed  in  1834  nearly  497,000 
horses,  99,300  camels,  825,000  sheep,  and  165,000  oxen.  A  few  years  ago  the 
sheep  were  estimated  at  3,000,000,  but  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  destroyed. 

*  See  our  last  Number,  No.  IX.,  or  Vol.  V.  p.  194. 

+  Dr.  Halley  supposed  that  the  **  shock  of  a  comet  may  have  occasioned  that 
vait  depression  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  other  great  lakes  in  the  world." — Phil. 
Tram,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  122. 
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Caspian  only  by  the  arm  which  the  Scythian  gulf  of  that  sea  extends 
so  far  t4j  the  east,  and  receives  the  river  Oxus. 

**  4*  That  either  by  the  simple  phenomenDn  of  the  increase  of  drowtli, 
(the  prepondenmce  of  evaporation  over  at[ueous  supply, )  or  by  plutonic 
crevices  or  elevations,  the  Scythian  gulf  (the  Karabogas)  has  been 
progressively  contra<3ted  in  its  narrowest  dimensions,  and  that  by  the 
retreat  of  tlie  gulf,  the  bifurcation  of  the  Oxus  has  been  developed, 
that  is,  has  become  more  and  more  inanifesL  One  portion  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Oxus  has  preserved  itJ*  course  towanJs  the  Caspian  by  a 
river  bed  which  modern  travellers  (posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,)  have  found  dried  up.  What  was  at  first  but  an  enlarged 
appendage  of  a  lake,  which  eommunicated  laterally  with  the  Oxus, 
has  l>ecome  the  limit  of  the  inferior  course  of  this  river.  It  is  thus 
that  Nature  on  a  gre-at  scale  has  repeated  the  phenomenon,  which  the 
hyckaulie  systems  of  the  Yaryakchi  exhibit  to  the  E.  and  N,E,  of  the 
Aral,  of  the  Tclioui,  and  the  Talas,  terminating  after  a  course  of  130 
or  1 60  leagues  in  the  lakes  Telegou],  Kabiin-koulak,  and  TalaagoL'* 

Our  author  closes  his  interesting  discussion  ^vith  a  notice  of 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
raneanj  between  the  sea  of  the  Aritilles  and  the  Pacific  Oc^an, 
and  between  tlte  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 

Between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,       .         80  feet- 
„  Antilles  and  the  Pacific,  .         .  10      „ 

„  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,      <  _ '  ^^  ^  ^      " *, 

„  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Mediterraneanj    570  Schnbert* 

The  interesting  meridional  chain  of  the  Bolor  mountains  next 
occupies  our  attention.  It  is  the  Immis  of  the  ancients^  and  pos- 
sesses a  peeuH  a  r  interest  from  it^i  crossing  the  two  great  chains 
of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Kouenlnn,  Its  mean  longitude  is 
about  72 °j  20'/  It  lies  between  32 1''  and  45**  of  latitude,  and  it 
is  regarded  by  Humboldt  as  forming  a  part  of  that  long  series  of 
meridional  upheavids  which  with  parallel  axes,  but  alternating  in 
their  position,  stretch  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Icy  Sea,  oe- 
tween  66^  and  47^  of  longitude,  in  the  mexin  direction  of  S*S.E, 
and  N.N.W.  To  this  system  of  meridional  faults  belong  the 
Ghauts y  the  Chain  of  Solimatiy  the  Paralasa^  the  Bolor j  and  the 
UraL  "  We  repeat  here/'  says  our  author,  '^  that  by  this  alter- 
nating aiTangemcntj  and  by  the  discontinuity  of  relief,  none  of 
the  meridional  chaiutS  which  we  have  named,  is  opj>osed  to  the 
other  from  E.  to  W.,  and  that  each  new  upheaval  commences 
only  in  the  latitude  vi'hich  the  preceding  one  has  not  reached. 
The  two  most  remarkable  features  in  the  h}"psometrical  confifi^- 
ration  of  Asia,  arc  the  existence  of  this  system  of  faults  ^  S* — ^N., 
and  the  continuity  of  the  cliain  wliich  prolongs  itself  from  W,  to 
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E.,  from  the  Taums  to  the  Chinese  province  <^  Hon-pe.^  The 
Bolor,  or  mountains  of  cloods,  (so  called  from  its  constantly  nin- 
ing  there  daring  three  months  in  the  year,)  is  prolonged  withoat 
intermption  from  the  Punjaob,  in  lat.  32^^  to  4:5\\  Its  loigth 
is  260  leagues.  Its  highest  summits,  which  are  supposed  to 
reach  nearly  20,000  feet,  lie  between  35**  and  40^  or  latitude, 
particularly  near  its  Xodesj  or  intersections  with  the  chains  pa- 
rallel to  the  equator.  The  colossal  peak  of  Tutucan-Moutcani, 
in  lat.  35°  25',  between  the  two  nearest  nodes,  is  20,480  feet 
high.  The  southern  Node,  where  it  crosses  the  Himalaya,  ap- 
pears particularly  to  have  produced  a  "  colossal  intumescence,'* 
both  in  its  width  and  relative  height ;  and  as  our  author  observes, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  where  one  upheaval  has  left  enormous 
cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  a  new  upheaval 
which  crosses  the  first  must  produce  more  easily  a  great  intumes- 
cence. To  the  north  of  the  Thian-chan,  the  chain  is  low,  but 
the  Kosyourt  portion,  in  lat.  43**,  raises  its  peaks  into  the  re^n 
of  perpetual  snow.  In  the  parallel  of  37**,  there  is  a  colossal 
group,  called  Pouchticour,  but  it  is  only  the  margin  of  a  much 
more  considerable  intumescence,  called  Pamir,  and  celebrated 
over  all  Central  Asia  as  a  Dome,  "  from  the  summit  of  which 
can  be  seen  beneath  it  all  the  other  snowy  peaks  of  Asia." 

On  the  19th  of  February  1838,  our  able  and  enterprising 
countryman,  Lieutenant  John  Wood,  after  surmounting  innu- 
merable difficulties  and  dangers,  reached  the  source  of  the  river 
Oxus,  in  E.  long.  73«  40',  and  N.  lat.  37**  27'. 

"  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "  we  stood,  to 
use  a  native  expression,  upon  the  Bam-i-duniah  or  Roof  of  the  world, 
while  before  ^3  lay  stretched  a  noble  but  frozen  sheet  of  water,  (Lake 
Sir-i-kolj)  from  whose  western  end  issued  the  infant  river  of  the  Oxus, 
This  fine  lake  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  fourteen  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  by  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile.  On  three  sides 
it  is  bordered  by  swelling  hills,  about  500  feet  high,  while  along  its 
southern  bauk  they  rise  into  mountains  3500  feet  above  ^e  lake,  or 
19,000  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  which 
never-failing  source  the  lake  is  supplied." 

Mr.  Wood  found  the  altitude  of  the  lake  15,600  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  below  the  ice  32'.  Some  of 
the  principal  rivers  in  Asia  rise  in  the  hills  and  mountains  round 
Sir-i-kol — a  branch  of  the  Yarkand  river  forming  a  ridge  at  its  east 
end — the  Sirr,  or  river  of  Kokhan,  forming  the  low  hills  on  the 
northern  side — and  from  the  opposite  snowy  chain  both  forks  of 
the  Oxus,  and  a  branch  of  the  river  Kunen.  Mr.  Wood  gives 
the  following  account  of  Pamir, 

"  Pamir  is  not  only  a  radiating  point  in  the  hjdrographical  system 
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of  Central  Asia,  but  it  is  the  focus  from  which  originate  its  principal 
mountain  chains.  The  plain,  along  the  southera  aide  of  which  the 
lake  is  situated,  has  a  width  of  about  three  miles,  and  viewed  from  this 
elevated  plateau,  the  mountains  seem  to  have  no  great  elevation.  The 
table  land  of  Famir,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  15,600  feet  high,  or 
62  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Mont- Blanc,  hut  the  height  of 
3400  feet  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  mountiuna  which  rise  from 
this  elevated  basis,  is  a  matter  of  assumption  only.  *  *  ♦  Xhe 
Wakhanis  name  this  place  Bam-i-dumafi,  or  Boof  of  the  World,  and  it 
would  indeed  appear  to  he  the  highest  table  hmd  in  Asia,  and  proba- 
bly in  any  part  of  our  globe.  From  Pamir  the  ground  sinks  in  every 
direction  except  to  the  S.E.,  where  similar  plateaus  extend  along  the 
northern  face  of  the  Himalaya  into  Thibet"* 

Mr.  Wood  foiuid  that  the  lake  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  2^  feet, 
and  that  the  water,  which  was  of  a  reddish  tinge,  emitted  a 
slightly  fetid  smell.  The  height  of  the  snow  line  in  this  pai*allel, 
he  states  to  be  about  17,000  feet.  This  spot  is  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  the  Kirgbis,  According  to  them,  the  grass  is  so  ricli 
*^  that  a  sorry  horse  is  brought  itito  good  contlition  in  less  than 
twenty  days ;  and  it5  nourishing  qualities  are  evidenced  in  the 
productiveness  of  their  ewes,  which  almost  invajiably  briBg  forth 
two  lambs  at  a  birth." 

As  Baron  Humboldt  has  not  noticed  the  Ruby  Mines  on  the 
OxuSj  the  brief  atxount  of  them  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  will  be 
interesting  to  our  niincralogical  readers. 

"  The  Ruby  Mines  are  within  twenty  miles  of  Ishkashm,  in  a  dis- 
trict called  Ghaifm,  which  signifies  caves  or  mines,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Oxus.  They  face  the  stream,  and  tJieir  entrance  is 
siiid  to  be  1200  feet  above  its  level  The  formation  of  the  mountain 
is  either  red  sandstone  or  limestcme,  largely  impregnated  with  mag- 
nesia. The  mines  are  easily  worked,  the  operation  being  more  hke 
digging  a  hole  in  sand  than  quarrying  rocks.  The  galleries  are  de- 
scribed as  being  numerous,  and  running  directly  in  fixjin  the  river. 
Wherever  a  seam  or  whitish  blotch  is  discovered,  the  miners  set  to 
work,  and  when  a  ruby  is  found,  it  is  always  encased  in  a  round  nodule 
of  considerable  size*  '^Hie  mines  liave  not  been  worked  since  Badakh- 
shan  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kunduz  chief,  who,  irritated  it  is  sup- 
posed at  the  small  profit  they  yielded,  marched  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  then  numbering  about  500  fiimilies,  to  Kunduz,  and  disposed 
of  them  in  the  slave  market." 

In  comparing  Mr.  Wood's  description  of  the  mountains  round 
the  source  of  the  Oxus,  with  Humboldt's  map  of  the  mountain 
chain,  we  find  a  discrepancy  which  shows  us  how  much  yet  re- 
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mains  to  be  done  in  determining  the  true  orography  of  this  part 
of  Asia.  In  Humboldt's  map,  the  lake  of  Sir-i-kol  is  on  the  east 
side  of  theBolor  chain,  and  the  Oxus  pierces  the  chain  about  1^^ 
north  of  the  node,  where  the  Bolor  crosses  the  Hindou-kosh — 
the  continuation  of  the  Kouenlun  ;  but  Lieutenant  Wood's  map 
does  not  show  the  Bolor  at  all,  and  he  describes  the  Hindou-kosn 
ss  first  rising  in  Pamir,  and  terminating  at  Koh-i-baba,  a  remark- 
able mountain  to  the  N.  W.  of  Kabul,  which,  in  Humboldt's  map, 
is  stated  to  be  17,920  feet  high. 

The  systems  of  the  Kouenlun  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
though  they  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  interest,  have  been 
very  imperfectly  explored.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes,  and  the  chain  of  Kouenlun,  comprising  the 
Hindou-Kosh  and  the  Russian  Elbrouz,  to  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian, form  the  greatest  longitudinal  upheavals  on  the  surface  of 
our  planet. 

Tne  name  of  TTisoung-ling,  or  the  Afoimtains  of  Onions,  is 
given  chiefly  to  the  interior  angle  of  the  intersection  of  the  Bo- 
lor with  the  Western  Kouenlun.  This  singular  name  has  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  a  species  of  wild  onion  grows  on  this 
mountain,  and  indeed  on  all  the  mountains  of  Western  Thibet. 
The  stalk  of  this  bulbous  plant  forms  heaps,  and  when  travellers 
or  beasts  of  burden  place  their  foot  upon  one  of  these  heaps  they 
slip  and  meet  with  tails,  the  danger  of  which  increases  with  the 
declivity.  The  routes  which  traverse  the  Thsoung-ling  are  very 
difficult,  and  contribute  to  the  ethnographical  separation  of  the 
mountain  tribes.  To  the  east  of  this  intersection  is  the  passa^ 
of  Karakorum,  at  the  foot  of  mountains  nearly  19,000  feet  high, 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  of  Yarkand  and  tne 
Chayouk,  the  northern  source  of  the  Indus.  To  the  N.W.  of  this 
pass,  and  about  twenty-two  leagues  north  of  the  Kouenlun,  lies 
the  town  of  Khotan  or  Ditchi,  to  which  the  worship  of  Buddha, 
and  the  civilization  of  India  had  penetrated  500  years  before  it 
bad  reached  Thibet. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  remon,  that 
to  the  east  of  the  great  River  Khotan,  (between  the  Kouenlun 
and  the  Thian-chan,)  which,  after  a  course  of  100  leagues  from 
south  to  north,  joins  itself  to  the  hydraulic  system  of  Tarim  and 
the  Lake  Lop,  all  the  rivers  on  both  declivities  of  the  Kouerdunj 
lose  themselves  in  the  small  lakes  of  the  Steppes. 

"  In  this  central  region,  says  our  author,  between  82  J®  and  92^"  of 
longitude,  the  upheaval  of  the  Gobi  shews  itself  in  the  direction  of 
the  waters,  an  upheaval  which  presents  an  accidental  feature  of  relief 
wholly  independent  of  the  ridges  which  traverse  it,  being  much  more 
ancient  than  these  ridges,  and  connected  probably  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  continent  above  water.     The  intersection  of  the  Pla- 
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teau  of  Gobi  with  the  Kouenlan  and  the  Ttuan-chan  ought  not^J 
>  fhorefore,  to  be  cotifoiiiKled  wilb  the  intersections  of  the  other  ridgeg,1 
rsuch  as  that  of  Bolor,  or  the  meridian  chains  to  the  ea^^t  of  the  riveri 
[ Tzangbo-tchou  with  the   Hindou-klio  nnd  tlie  Himalajy.     The  plic 

nomenon  to  whicb  we  here  refer  is  of  qnitc  a  ditierent  kind.     Tbe  up 
fieaval  of  the  Plateau  of  Gobi  is  din^cted  from  th*?  "^^W,  to  the  N»E., 
ratid  not  hanng,  according  to  any  accurate  baroraetrical  raeasuremeiit 
|in  the  latitude  43°  and  48%  above  4500  feet  of  altitude,  is  perhaps  (il 

tlie  same  age  as  the  A ndo- Caspian  basin* ' 

The  Kouenlun  chain  crosses  the  intumescence  of  the  Got 
the  east  of  the  passjige  of  Chatou-toii-dabalin,  jiarticularly  be 
•'tween  the  meridians  of  Lake  Gachoiin,  in   longitude  >^%^j  anC 
rtbe  eastern  extremity  of  Bassa-doungrani-oolaj  iti  longitude  92 J^ 
lit  ilesceods  from  the  p:irallel  of  36  to  that  of  85*     At  the  eastern] 
'torder  of  the  desert  of  Makhai,  a  i>art  of  Gobi^  tliere  is,  says  our  I 
author,  *'  in  the  prolon;^ation  of  tlie  cliain,  a  manifest  perturba- 
tion, caused  either  by  the  intumescence  of  the  Plateau,  or  what 
[is  more  probable,  by  the  great  mass  or  node  of  the  8nowj  Moun^ 
Itains  of  Klioukhou-Noor*     The  ridge  of  Bassa-cloungi*aum-oola^ 
Iterniinates  abruptly  in  the  Bucbi-dabalm,  but  2**  farther  north  < 
it  pro]onn;s  itself  in  a  direction  ahnodt  paralkd  to  this  part  of  the 
Louenlun  in  the  detaclied  chain  of  Bain-khara-cjolu/'     "  The 
existence  of  this  chain  parallel,  but  thi-own  back  to  the  north, 
reminds  us,  says  Humboldt,  of  the  similar  pertiu'bation  in  tho 
direction  of  the  P^Tenees,  where  two  parallel  axes  are  not  in  the 
prolongation  of  each  other/'     This  detached  chain,  at  its  noilh 
extremityj  passes  to  the  south  of  the  grou]>  of  small  lakes  so  cele- 
brated in  the  ^Ljeography  and  geology  of  the  Chinese,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mer  des  EtoUes,  the  Sea  of  Starsj  the  mysterious 
souixiea  of  the  ^reat  Yellow  River  or  Iloang-ho,  along  which  the 
great  wall  of  China  is  erected-     Before  quitting  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Kouenlun,  our  author  calls  our  attention  to  the  very! 
imyjortant  geological  fact,  that  in  the  hill  of  Chinkhieou,  ther 
is  a  cavern  of  fire  which  is  said  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  125 1 
leagues,  and  which  is  the  only  volcanic  phenomenon  to  the  east ' 
of  Bolor. 

To  the  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  Bolor,  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  33^**  to  30",  there  are  several  chains  neaidy  parallel  to  I 
each  other-  The  first  and  most  nortliern  of  these,  which  is  al 
|>rolongation  of  the  Kouenlun,  extends  to  the  north  of  Chitral, 
by  the  |>assage  of  Kavak,  towards  Karakutid  and  the  Ghtiur 
Mountains.  The  direction  is  E.W.  The  mean  latitude  is  36°, 
and  Humboldt  designates  it  by  the  name  of  the  Northern  Hindou- 
kho,  reserving  the  name  of  Hindou-kosh  for  the  great  peak  at 
the  extremity  of  the  second  chain.  This  second  chain  is  the  , 
highest  of  all,  passing  to  the  south  of  Chitral  and  all  Cafii'istaUt 
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Its  latitude  is  35**,  and  its  peaks  are  nearly  20,000  feet  bi^ 
The  direction  is  towards  Ural,  and  it  is  named  by  Hnmboldt 
the  Southern  Hindou-kho.  Between  this  secxmd  chain  and  the 
third,  called  the  White  Chain  or  Sufeidkoh,  in  latitude  34",  lies 
the  fine  valley  of  Kabul,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  6400  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  fourth  chain,  or  the  chain  of  salt,  or  that  of 
Katabagh,  is  in  latitude  33*  9',  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  not  more  than  640  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  group  of  mountain  chains,  particularly  the  first  and  second, 
forms  what,  in  ancient  times,  was  called  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  chains  which  traverse  Thibet  and  the  most  eastern  gla- 
ciers of  the  Himalaya,  unite  in  the  great  mass  of  mountains 
which  covers  all  the  West  of  China.  This  mass  is  called  the 
Chain  of  Clouds,  and  has  its  direction  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Kiang.  With  this  observation,  our  author  terminates  his  ao 
count  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  Central  Asia,  and  he  concludes 
the  second  volume  of  his  work  with  the  following  explanation  of 
his  not  describing  the  Himalaya  chain. 

"  I  will  abstain  in  this  work,  as  I  have  done  in  my  Astatic  Frag- 
ments, fi*om  giving  a  special  description  of  the  chain  of  Himalaya. 
An  immense  mass  of  materials,  due  to  the  active  rulers  of  India,  as 
well  as  to  the  bold  efforts  of  Jacquemont  and  of  M.  Charles  de  Hugel, 
have  been  collected  and  discussed  with  great  superiority  of  talent  in 
the  excellent  work  of  M.  Ritter.  It  is  the  most  distressing  event  of 
my  life  that  I  have  not  been  able  myself  to  penetrate  into  these  cele- 
brated regions,  where  I  wished  to  study  their  relations  with  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  New  World.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, under  the  ministry  of  Count  Romanzoff,  I  was  invited  to  ac- 
company the  mission,  which,  by  Kachgar  and  Yarkand,  was  about  to 
repair  to  Thibet.  The  execution  of  this  vast  enterprise  was  prevented 
by  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812.  Not  discouraged,  I  devoted 
myself  during  several  years  to  the  study  of  the  Persian  language,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  go  to  Teheran  or  Herat  into  In<fia.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  in  the  detail  of  which  the  public  would  take 
little  interest,  have  caused  me  to  abandon  this  wish,  and  renounce  a 
project  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  ardently  occupied  my  imagina- 
tion. Such  is  the  destiny  of  man :  he  reaches  the  term  of  life,  and 
compares,  not  without  sadness,  the  little  which  he  has  done,  with 
all  he  had  wished  to  undertake,  for  extending  the  domain  of  the 


*  Such  of  our  readers  as  take  a  particular  interest  in  the  study  of  the  mountain 
chains  of  Asia,  and  are  not  in  possession  of  Humboldt's  work,  will  derive  much 
assistance  from  the  No.  of  Berghaus  andrjohnston's  Physical  Atlas,  which  contains 
the  representations  of  these  chains,  and  which,  we  believe,  will  soon  be  published. 
The  map,  (Geology,  No.  7,)  published  in  Part  IV.  of  the  same  work,  and  entitled. 
The  Phenomena  of  Volcanic  Action,  showing  the  regions  visited  by  earthquakes,  and 
the  distribntiun  of  Volcanoes  over  the  Globe,  is  full  of  scientific  and  interesting  in- 
formation.    It  18  drawn  by  A.  Peterman,  F.R.S.S.A. 
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Our  author  concludes  his  secx)nd  volume  with  two  interesting 
appendices^  on  the  Fires  of  Bakou,  and  on  the  volcanoes  of 
Uhina  and  Japan.  The  great  fires  of  Bakou  are  situated  about 
fifteen  versts  to  E.N.E.  of  that  town.  They  are  not  mentioned 
either  by  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  and  have,  therefore,  probably 
burst  out  in  more  recent  times.  The  eruption  which  took  place 
on  the  27th  November  1827,  near  the  village  of  lokmali,  about 
fourteen  versts  west  of  Bakou,.,  shewed  itseu  in  a  column  of  fire 
rushing  from  a  spot  where  it  had  never  been  seen  before.  The 
column  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  at  which  it  continued 
for  three  hours :  It  afterwards  sunk  to  three  feet,  and  burned  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  fire  was  accompanied  with  an  eruption 
of  argillaceous  mud,  which  cx)vered  a  space  of  from  1500  to  2000 
square  feet  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet.  That  similar  erup- 
tions had  taken  place,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  be- 
neath where  mud  of  volcanic  origin  extends  to  a  much  greater 
distance.  At  the  locality  of  the  great  fires  there  is  no  such  mud. 
The  principal  fire  which  bums  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Hinaoos,  springs  from  shell  limestone,  incUned  25°  to  the 
S.E.  The  fire  issues  from  clefts,  the  sides  of  which  are  bluish : 
These  clefts  are  built  up  so  as  to  confine  the  gas  to  the  prin- 
cipal openings.  The  small  firesy  as  they  are  called,  five  versts 
from  lokmali,  are  extinguished  annually  by  the  rains*  M.  Lenz, 
to  whom  we  owe  these  details,  could  not  find  them  in  March. 
The  gas  issues  with  a  noise  from  dry  cavities  on  the  argillaceous 
mud,  disengaging  bubbles  which  unite  on  the  surface  of  the  snow 
water.  B^re  fighting  them,  Lenz  found  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  53®  6'  Fahrenheit.  The  flame  was  two  feet  high  and  one 
foot  in  diameter.  At  the  great  firesy  M.  Lenz  found  me  temper- 
ature at  a  foot  of  depth,  84**.  A  true  mud  volcano,  probably 
that  described  by  Han  way,  occurs  at  15  versts,  fi:om  the  sea  55* 
W.  of  Bakou,  on  a  round  mountain  entirely  covered  with  vol- 
canic mud,  and  with  a  great  number  of  small  cones  of  clay,  about 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  volcano  occupies  the  highest  point. 
It  is  now  not  very  active,  its  summit  ana  western  part  having 
slipped  down  probably  from  the  too  copious  emission  of  gas. 
The  mass  of  liquid  mud  flows  fix)m  this  side,  where  it  has  formed 
a  plain.  It  cracks  in  drying,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  1000 
feet  long  and  200  wide.  The  height  of  the  cone  must  have  been 
200  feet  above  the  plain ;  but  its  actual  height  is  only  100  feet, 
and  900  above  the  sea.  One  of  M.  Lenz's  companions  saw  the 
cone  when  unbroken,  with  an  aperture  of  a  few  inches  at  its 
summit,  filled  with  liquid  mud,  discharging  bubbles  of  gas,  and 
throwing  up  the  sand  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  There  lay 
around  it  large  pieces  of  rock  and  true  scoriae  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  whch  appear  to  have  been  ejected  by  the  volcano. 
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The  salses  or  volcanoes  which  throw  out  liquid  mud,  are  situated 
chiefly  on  a  hill  near  Balkhany,  twelve  versts  to  the  west  of  the 
^reat  fires,  in  the  territory  which  contains  eighty-two  springs  of 
mack  naphtha.  These  salses  are  ditches  filled  with  mud  and  black 
naphtha,  the  largest  of  which  vary  from  two  to  six  feet.  The 
Fields  of  Mud  are  volcanic  phenomena,  wholly  similar  to  the 
eruption  of  lokmali  in  1827.  In  1839,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
very  interesting  eruptions  took  place  near  the  village  of  Bak- 
likhli,  fifteen  versts  to  the  W.  of  Bakou.  According  to  Eichwald, 
the  jets  of  fire  were  visible  at  the  distance  of  forty  versts.  Large 
lumps  of  earth  were  cast  into  the  air,  and  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  smali  hollow  spheres^  like  small  shot,  were  carried  ojf  by  the 
winds,  and  deposited  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues !  These  spheres 
consisted  of  a  black  earthy  calcined  matter,  and  the  jets  of  flame 
continued  twenty  hours.  A  similar  eruption  took  place  in  the 
island  of  Pogorhlaia  Plita,  which  has  been  gradually  rising  above 
the  sea.  One  cause  of  this  elevation,  in  M.  Lenz's  opinion,  is 
the  "  undoubted  sinking"  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  other,  the 
eruption  of  the  mud  volcano.  From  1685  to  1715,  the  sea  sunk 
ten  feet.  It  continued  to  rise  again  till  1743.  The  change  of 
level  was  scarcely  sensible  from  1743  to  1816,  and  from  1816  to 
1830,  the  increase  has  certainly  been  ten  feet.  In  the  island  of 
Java,  at  Damak,  M.  Diard  describes  mud  volcanoes  from  25  to 
30  feet  high.  They  discharge  hot  water,  mixed  with  chloride 
of  soda,  hydrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid.  The  eruptions  are 
attended  with  a  subterranean  noise,  sometimes  Hke  thunder, 
which  is  heard  very  far  off.  "  We  must  not,  however,"  says  M. 
Lenz,  "  confound  the  ejections  of  these  small  mud  volcanoes  in 
Java,  with  those  formidable  streams  of  mud  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  which  are  occasionally  discharged  from  the  great  volca- 
noes of  Guslonjong  and  Djin,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island." 
Although  there  are  no  volcanoes  in  China  which  eject  cinders 
or  lava,  yet  there  are  many  volcanic  phenomena  in  different  parts 
of  it.  The  Ho'tsing,  or  fire  springs,  and  the  Ho-chan,  or  fiery 
mountains  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan 
and  Szu-tchhouan  in  the  west  of  China,  and  in  Kouang-si, 
and  Chan-si,  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  and  far  from  the  sea. 
According  to  M.  Imbert,*  a  French  missionary,  there  are  at 
Kiating-fou,  many  thousands  of  these  fire  springs  in  a  space 
of  about  ten  leagues  long  by  about  four  or  five  wide.  Several  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  little  capital  unite  in  excavating  the  springs 
by  boring  through  the  strata,  the  expense  of  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  above  £300.    The  water  which  is  thus  raised  is  bitter. 


*  Dated  in  1826  and  1827,  and  published  in  the  Annates  de  V Association  de  la 
Propacfation  de  la  Foi,  1829.     No.  xvi.  p.  369-381. 
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and  yields,  by  evaporation,  a  fifth  and  sometmies  a  fourth 
salt*     l^^len  a  torch  is  applied  to  the  openings  of  these  wellsj 
a  great  stream  of  fire  rises  to  the  heignt  of  twenty  or  thirtj 
feet.     Wlien  gas  only  is  obtained^  it  is  coDected  and  condncted 
wherever  it  is  required; — it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  is  strong 
ly  impregnated  with  bitumen.     Several  wells  that  at  first  jnelded 
the  salt  water,  have  afterwards  yielded  only  gas^  and  thougl 
borings  were  effected  to  the  depth  of  3000  feet  (?)  in  the  course 
the  year,  yet  water  was  not  found.     An  enormous  column  of  au 
which  exhaled  large  black  particles,  was  discharged  with  a  Mght-^ 
fal  noise,  which  was  heard  at  a  distance*     In  order  to  put  out 
the  flame,  which  was  about  eight  feet  high,  four  men  placed  an 
enormous  stone  upon  the  orifice  of  the  well,  but  it  was  projected 
into  the  air,  and  three  of  the  men  burned.     In  order  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  an  expense  of  above  £1000  was  incurred  in  form-^ 
mg  a  lake,  by  which  it  was  finally  put  out.  ^| 

In  the  province  of  Sse-tchonan  there  is  seen,  during  the  night,^^ 
over  the  whole  eastern  flank  of  Py-kiachan,  a  light  Uke  that  of 
the  aurora.     It  is  attended  with  no  noise,  it  illuminates  with  a 
bright  red  light  the  faces  of  the  rocks,  the  tops  of  the  mouil tains, 
and  even  the  sky ;  it  sheds  over  the  forests  and  trees  a  light  equal 
to  that  of  the  day,  and  it  disappears  in  the  morning*     It  is  sup-^^ 
posed  to  be  a  volcanic  flame  proceeding  from  a  deep  ravine^^f 
which  the  Chinese  have  not  visited.     In  the  province  of  Chan^a^^ 
there  is  a  fire  mountain,  on  whose  summit  there  is  a  large  crevice 
stretching  sixty  or  seventy  paces  fi*om  north  to  south,  and  almost 
a  foot  wide  ;  its  bottom  is  invisible,  and  there  issues  out  of  this  cleft 
a  powerful  heat,  accompanied  with  a  continual  noise  like  thunder. 
Five  or  six  feet  to  the  east  of  it  is  a  spring  of  boiling  water,  and^|^J 
about  100  paces  to  the  north,  there  is  a  ravine,  about  teji  pace^H 
wide,  and  at  the  foot  of  it,  there  is  a  cavern  of  wind,  the  moutli^ 
of  which  would  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  but  the  depth  of  which 
is  unknown.     From  this  aperture  there  constantly  issues,  even 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  a  wind  so  cold  that  it  is  impossible 
remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.^ 

In  terminating  om*  abstract  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  "  Cew- 
tral  A  sioj^  our  readers  must  have  felt,  as  we  have  done,  that, 
though  the  subject  is  not  very  inviting  in  its  details,  it  has  yet, 
in  its  general  aspect,  an  interest  and  a  grandeur  of  no  common 
I  kind.  The  poet  and  the  painter  have,  no  doubt,  scanned  the  great 
*  mountain  chains  of  onr  globe  with  an  artist's  eye,  and  transfeiTed 
to  their  canvass  their  richest  materials,  while  the  traveller  and 


icn 


*  See  thiB  Journal,  No,  IX,  p.  2\  8,  &c.   Fi»r  an  account  cjf  the  volcanoes 
we  miiwt  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  and  to  the  Physical 
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the  historian  have  studied,  with  no  less  interest,  the  lines  of 
demarcation  which  separate  the  human  family,  which  have  UmH^ 
ed  civilization,  and  marked  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms  and  of 

'  empires.  Btit  till  now  these  mountain  groups  have  n&vem  been 
studied  as  the  regions  of  great  natural  convulsions — as  the  seat! 
of  those  gigantic  elevations  and  depressions  which  have  fashioned 
the  globe  on  which  we  dwell, — or  as  the  visible  indications  of  those 
tremendous  forces  which  are  imprisoned  beneath  our  feet,  and 
which  exert  their  might  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  requires 
no  small  portion  of  knowledge,  and,  where  knowledge  is  wanting^ 
no  small  portion  of  faith,  to  look  at  the  Alpine  wond  which  sur- 
rounds us,  as  lava  which  has  been  poured  forth  from  the  central 
furnace — as  the  upheaved  edges  of  once  horizontal  plains — or,  as 
the  giant  railway  along  which  the  earthquake  rolls  its  chariot — 
or  as  the  vents  and  crevices  which  have  yielded  to  the  volcano's 
rage.  With  such  views  of  the  great  agencies  of  terrestrial  nature, 
the  study  of  physical  geograpny,  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  pos- 
sesses an  ever  varying  interest,  while,  in  its  moral  phase,  it 
cherishes  and  keeps  alive  those  feelings  of  reverential  awe  and 
helpless  dependence  which  well  become  those  who  are  slumbering 

.  on  the  edge  of  flaming  craters,  or  sauntering  on  the  banks  ot 
burning  Phlegethons.* 

The  ihird  and  last  volume  of  "  Central  Asia"  will  probably 
be  regarded  by  the  natural  philosopher  as  the  most  interesting* 
It  contains  "  Considerations  on  the  Temperature  and  Hygrome- 
trical  state  of  the  Air,  chiefly  in  Asiatic  Russia ;"  "  Researches 
<m  the  Causes  of  the  Inflexion  of  the  Isothermal  Lines,"  and 
**  Illnstrations  of  the  Climate  of  Russia,"  with  other  sections  on 
the  "  Routes  in  Central  Asia,"  and  "  On  the  Magnetical  Incli- 
nation observed  in  1829  in  that  country."  The  three  first  of  these 
sections  have  a  peculiar  value,  and  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  our  author^s  former  "  Memoir  on  Isothermal  Lines,"  con- 
tain the  most  important  generalizations  on  climate  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  which  have  ever  been  made  by  any  sin- 
§le  individual.  The  sagacity  and  learning  of  our  author,  and 
le  aptitude  of  his  mina  for  the  high  functions  of  analysis  aAd 
combmation,  are  particularly  displayed  in  his  climatological  re- 
searches. It  would  be  in  vain,  at  the  close  of  an  article  like 
this,  to  attempt  to  give  any  thing  like  an  abstract  of  such  valu- 
able dissertations,  nch  in  new  facts,  and  brilliant  with  original 
views.    We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  an  early  article  de- 


*  As  illustrative  of  this  interesting  department  of  Terrestrial  Physics,  we  would 
recommend  to  our  readers  a  new  and  highly  instructive  work,  by  Professor  Niohol, 
now  in  the  press,  entitled,  ^  Thoughts  on  some  Important  Pmnts  connected  with 
the  System  of  the  World.** 
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voted  wholly  to  Meteorology,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with 
the  discussion  of  some  ftindamental  questions  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  o\er  the  earthy  and  throughout  the  an- 
nnal  revolution  of  the  sun^  upon  which  we  hope  to  throw  some 
light. 

It  followed  from  the  early  researches  of  Humboldt,  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Equatorial  regions  was  nearly  the  same 
under  every  meridian,  but  that  in  higher  latitudes  it  declined 
rapidly  in  the  New  World,  and  under  the  eastern  meridians  of 
Asia,  as  she\vn  in  the  following  table. 

Latitude,  Temp,  of  Old  World.      Temp,  of  New  World.        Difference. 

m\92  a*.6o 

54  .00  8  ,64 

37.94  12,96 

2a  .72  16.92* 

But  notwithstanding  the  inflexion  of  the  Tsothennal  Lines,  as 
thus  indicated,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Poles  were  considered 
as  the  coldest  points  of  the  globe.  Having  found  that  in  the 
West  of  Europe  the  mean  annnul  temperature  varied  with  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  not,  as  had  been  believed,  with  the 
square  of  the  cosine,  the  writer  of  this  article  wiis  anxious  to 
obtain  observations  in  high  latitudes  in  order  to  test  the  accnraey 
of  his  fomnila.  Captain  Scorcsby,  to  whom  he  made  appb'ca- 
tion,  w^as  fortunately  able  to  state  it  as  the  result  of  numerous 
observations  niatle  in  ditlerent  years,  that  the  mean  temperature 
in  t!ie  latitude  of  78^*  w^as  about  ITy  from  which  he  deduced  that 
of  the  Pole  to  be  lO".  But  as  the  mean  temperature  in  the  la- 
titude of  {M}%  is  16'  92'  less  in  the  Old  World  than  the  New,  or 
in  the  meridians  on  which  Captain  Scoresby  approached  the  Pole, 
it  IS  obvious  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Pole,  if  deduced 
by  the  same  process  from  the  observations  in  the  Old  World, 
would  be  even  below  Zero*  This  result  \va5  doubtless  perplexing ; 
but  the  perplexity  w^^s  soon  removed  by  the  retum  of  Captahi 
Parry  in  1820  from  Melville  Island,  lie  found  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  that  Island,  in  74^^'  of  latitude,  to  be  +  I'*  33' 
Fahr,,  thus  contirming  the  result  which  we  had  obtained  and 
previously  commtiiiieated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbm'^h^t 
This  exti^aordinaiy  result,  taken  in  connexion  with  Captain  Sco- 
resby's,  suggested  t^  us  the  iilea  that  the  coldest  part  of  the 
globe  w^as  not  far  from  Melville  Island,,  and  that  there  wei-e 
"  two  points  of  greatest  cold  not  many  degrees  from  the  Poles, 
and  in  merictians  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  which  passes 


♦  Jf  em.  lyArcuAl,  tom.  Hi.,  p.  462, wid  Edin,  Phil.  Journal,\(ih  tii^pp. 4,256  ; 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  23,  2*52  j  and  toI.  v,,  p.  2«. 
t  Edinbun^k  Tranmctiom,  Yol.  ix.,  p.  212,  Feb.  1820. 
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through  the  West  of  Europe."  From  a  comparison  of  a  great 
number  of  mean  temperatures  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World 
in  high  latitudes,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
cold  Poles  were  situated  in  80"*  of  north  latitude,  and  in  95*  of 
east  and  100**  of  west  longitude.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
Eastern  Pole  being  +  1**  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  Western  —  3^!", 
and  that  they  were  nearly  coincident  with  the  Magnetic  Poles  of 
the  earth.  These  views  have  been  adopted  by  Humboldt,  Er- 
man,  KupflPer,  Dalton,  and  others,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able,  by  means  of  the  accurate  meteorological  obser- 
vations which  are  now  making  in  diflPerent  parts  of  the  world, 
to  fix  more  accurately  the  position  of  these  remarkable  points, 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  their  connexion  with  the  Mag- 
netic Poles  is  merely  accidental. 

This  remarkable  distribution  of  heat  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  rather  in  our  atmosphere,  is  connected  with  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  heat  over  the  year.  In  the  cold  me- 
ridians we  have  a  hot  summer  and  a  cold  winter,  whereas  in 
the  warm  meridians  the  difference  between  the  summer  and 
the  winter  temperature  is  greatly  diminished.  In  order  to  ex- 
press this  conjoined  effect,  Humboldt  adopts  the  form  51*  1 
adding  the  signs  of  +  and  — ,  according  as  the  numbers  are  above 
or  below  Zero.  Thus  4-  51'  1  — qht^?  expresses  the  tempe- 
rature of  Paris,  the  number  51*  1  being  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  65*"  3  the  mean  temperature,  of  summer,  and  38*  7 
the  mean  temperature  of  winter.  This  arrangement  of  the 
temperatures  has,  however,  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  ma- 
thematical formula,  that  we  conceive  it  would  be  more  na- 
tural to  place  the  numbers  thus,  +  65^  3,  +  51*  1,  +  38**  7,  or 
Max.  65*  3,  Mean  51**  1,  Min.  38°  7,  the  mean  temperature  occu- 
pying the  middle  place  between  the  two  extremes,  and  the  ne- 
gative signs  alone  being  prefixed  to  the  numbers  when  they  are 
below  Zero. 

In  treating  of  the  cause  of  the  inflexion  of  the  Isothermal  lines, 
our  author  has  endeavoured  to  show,  by  very  ingenious  argu- 
ments, that  the  form,  the  extent,  and  the  altitude  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  their  relation  to  the  polar  ice,  are  the  principal  causes 
of  these  inflexions.  We  are  not  prepared  either  to  controvert  or 
to  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  meet  with  a  ready  and  a  general  acceptance ;  but  when  we  look 
at  the  system  of  Isothermal  curves  surrounding  the  poles  of  revo- 
lution, and  mark  their  coincidence  with  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth,  and  their  similarity  to  the  isodynamical  magnetic  curves,* 

*  This  remarkable  fact^  which  we  first  pointed  out  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions^ 
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we  are  disposed  to  view  so  remarkable  a  pLenomenonj  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  physical  condition  of  the  earth  itself,  and  produced  by 
causes  connected  with  its  magnetic,  or  galvanic,  or  chemical 
agencies. 

Before  we  can  determine,  with  any  thing  like  accuracy,  the 
form  of  the  Isothermal  lines,  we  must,  in  reference  at  least  to  past 
observations,  be  able  to  deduce  firom  them  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  places  at  which  they  were  made ;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  after  we  have  determined  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  the  day  and  the  year,  the  mean  annual  orbit  as  it  were, 
described  by  the  summit  of  the  mercurial  column.  Previous  to 
the  determiQation  of  the  law  of  distribution,  we  could  not  obtain 
the  mean  annual  temperature  even  from  thre^  daily  observations, 
and  stiE  less  from  two  or  one  observation.  The  mean  of  the 
mascimum  and  minimum  furnished  lis  with  an  approximation,  but 
as  the  instiTiments,  with  which  these  extremes  were  measured 
were  continually  going  wrong,  the  results  which  they  jielded 
were  always  Hable  to  error* 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  the  writer  of  this  article  sug- 
gested to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui'gh  the  plan  of  establish- 
mg  hourly  observations  at  Leith  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
They  were  continued  for  four  years,  and  yielded  residts  of  the 
most  unexpected  kind  \  but  the  observations  for  the  first  two  years 
only,  %i2.  for  1824  and  1825,  have  been  publishei  We  shall 
therefore,  in  general,  confine  ourselves  to  the  results  to  which 
they  lead.  The  first  of  these  is  the  determination  of  the  hours  of 
mean  temperature  for  the  whole  year,  and  the  interval  which 
elapses  between  these  hours,  whicn  has  been  called  the  Critical 

JntervaL 

Hour  of  eveumgi 
Mean  tempenturo. 
8  h.  26  m.  P.M, 
n        !28        ... 

8      27i     ... 
8      23      ,.. 


1824 

Hour  of  mormng, 
Meftn  temperature. 
9  h.  13  m.  A.M. 

1825 

9      13      ... 

1826 

9        7      ... 

1827 

9       12       ... 

Critical 

iutervaU 

11  h 

.  13  m. 

11 

15 

11 

20 

11 

11 

Mean,      9      llf    ,,.  8      26      ,..  U      14| 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  at  Padua  the  critical 
interval  is,  II  hours  14  minutes  ;  at  Appenrade,  11  hours  11 


vol.  Ix.  pp.  223,  226,  Is  fully  admitted  by  M.  Ermjin,  «  The  thermometrical  obser- 
vations at  Jakausk,  confirni  in  a  remarkable  manner  tlie  relations  which  have  been 
diucuvered  between  these  temperatures  and  terrestrial  magiieti»iiUj  for  at  this  place 
w©  arHve  at  once  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  meridian  of  one  of  the  magnetic 
polea,  and  in  the  meridian  of  the  greatest  coid  which  is  known  in  the  whole  world," 
^Reige  urn  die  Efdt,  Torn.  ii.  p.  250.  See  also  the  Encycf&p.  £rit^  Art  M4gtietiain» 
voL  xiil  p.  695. 
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minutes  ;  at  Inverness,  11  hours  13  minutes;*  at  Kingussie,  10 
hours  44  minutes ;  at  Belleville,  11  hours  14  minutes ;  at  Tweeds- 
muir,  11  hours  15  minutes;  at  Plyinouth,  11  hours;  at  Phila- 
delphia, 11  hours  20  minutes;  at  Trincomalee,  11  hours  5  mi-* 
nutes ;  at  Colombo,  10  hours  55  minutes ;  at  Kandj,  11  hours ; 
and  at  Madras,  10  hours. 

Another  general  law  which  we  obtained  from  the  hourly  ob- 
servations at  Leith  is,  that  the  half  sum  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  any  two  hours  of  the  same  name,  differs  at  an  average  only  a 
quarter  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  from  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year,  the  maximum  difference  being  0'*.421,  and  the  minimum 
0**.059,  and  the  differences  following  a  regular  law.  The  following 
are  the  results  oifour  years'  hourly  observations : — 

Differences  between  the  half  sum  and  the 


Homonymous  hours. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature. 

Leith. 

Inybkness. 

6  a.m. 

5  P.M. 

—  0M34  Fahr. 

—  0^434 

6 

6 

—  0  .281 

—  0,543 

7 

7 

—  0  .372 

—  0  .552 

8 

8 

—  0  .421 

—  0  .396 

9 

9 

—  0  .285 

—  0  .113 

10 

10 

—  0  .086 

+  0  .174 

11 

11 

+  0  .176 

+  0  .374 

12 

12 

+  0.374 

H-  0  .555 

1  P.M. 

1  A.M. 

+  0  .367 

+  0  .550 

2 

2 

+  0  .366 

-f  0  .389 

3 

3 

+  0  .252 

+  0  .173 

4 

4 

+  0  .059 

—  0  .175 

Mean  difference,        0  .264  0  .369 

The  law  of  the  differences  is  here  very  interesting.  At  Leith 
the  mean  temperature  of  4**  a.m.  and  4**  P.M.,  ana  of  10**  A.M. 
and  10**  P.M.,  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  year ;  and  at  Inver- 
ness the  hours  of  9**  a.m.  and  9**  P.M.,  and  of  3**  a.m.  and  3**  P.M. 
On  this  subject  Humboldt  remarks  : — 

^^  We  are  surprised,  at  the  first  glance,  by  the  generality  of  this  law. 
The  HoTfumymous  hours  are  very  unequally  distant  from  the  hour  of  the 
maximum  of  the  daily  temperature,  and  the  hours  of  equal  tempera- 
ture, (we  may  say  by  analogy  with  the  practice  of  astronomers  in  the 
determination  of  the  true  time,  the  corresponding  thermometrical  oftr- 
tudes,)  give  for  each  place  an  epoch  very  different  from  that  of  the 
maximum.  It  is  a  thing  truly  remarkable,  that  from  the  mean  of  two 
ordinates  we  may  deduce  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mean  of  all  the  horary  ordinates." 

*  Deduced  from  three  years'  hourly  observations,  made  at  Inverness  by  Mr  Tho- 
mas Mackenzie  of  Rayuing's  School,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Assoeiation-. 
The  hours  of  mean  temperature  are,  8  h.  28  m.  a.m.,  and  7  h.  41  m. 
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The  next  important  relation  which  we  have  deduced  from  the 
hourly  observations  is,  that  which  the  mean  temperature  of  each 
hour  hears  to  that  of  the  whole  yeai*.  The  followhag  are  the 
results  obtained  from  four  years*  observations  at  Leith^  and  three 
at  Inverness  :^ 


Hours, 


Leith, 
— 2M31 

—2  .3m 

--2  .G58 

—2  .844 
—2  .545 
—1  .956 
-^l  .ISO 
—0.1(50 
+0  .777 
+  1  .702 
+2  .463 
+2.865 
+3.125 
+3  J35 
+2  .927 
+2  .576 
+  1  .984 
+  1  ,21] 
+0  .362 
-^0.410 
—0  .949 
—1  .351 
—1  .713 


— 2'*.553 
—2  .788 
—3  ,030 

—3  .086 
—2  .933 
—2  ,376 
—1 .599 
—0  .557 
+0  .636 
+  1.752 
+2  ,628 
+3  .347 
+3.654 
+3  .566 
+3  .376 
+2  .736 
+2  .063 
+  1  .291 
+0.495 
—0  .235 
—0  .862 
-^1  .404 
—1  .880 
—2  .237 


Difference  LeCween 
Leith  and  f  nveraeae. 

,  0^422 
To  .392 
+0  .372 
+0.293 
+0  .089 
—0.169 
—0  .357 
—0.623 
+0  .796 
+0  .975 
+0.926 
+0  .884 
+  0.789 
+0  .441 
+0,241 
—0.191 
—0,513 
—0  ,693 
—0.716 
—0  .597 
—0 .548 
+0  .455 
+  0  .529 
+0  .524 


The  value  of  the  preceding  tiible  is  very  great.  It  enables  us 
in  climates  at  least  analogous  to  those  of  Leith  and  Inverness, 
and  approximatively  in  others^  to  deduce  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year,  from  meteorological  registers  containing  only  a  single 
daily  observation.  Thus,  if  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  in 
a  register  kept  at  6  h.,  P.M.,  was  51''.000j  then,  since  the  mean 
temperature  of  that  hour  exceeds  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
day  by  1MJ84,  we  shall  have  51^  —  1^984  ^  49^016  for  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  place  of  observation.  In  like  manner, 
when  in  meteorological  registersj  as  in  most  of  them,  the  obser- 
vations have  been  made  at  two  or  three  hours  which  do  not  give 
the  mean  teniy)erature  of  the  day,  we  can  easily  deduce  from  the 
preceding  table  the  corrections  which  are  necessary  to  make 
them  give  the  mean  aimual  temperature  of  the  place  of  obser* 
vation. 
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If  we  wish  to  discover  at  what  two  hours,  or  at  what  three 
hours,  the  observations  should  be  made  to  discover  the  mean 
temperature,  we  have  only  to  find  in  the  above  table  the  hours 
corresponding  to  two  or  three  ordinates,  with  opposite  signs 
whose  sums  shall  be  nothing,  thus,  6  h.  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  give 
—  2.545  and  +  2.576,  whose  sum  is  only  0^031. 

In  like  manner  we  may  choose  in  reference  to  our  convenience 
to  select  two  times  of  observation,  one  of  these  being  at  .a  given 
hour,  and  the  other  between  two  hours,  or  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  take  two  times  of  the  day,  both  of  whjph  are  between 
regular  hours.  The  following  table  shows  these  hours,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  times  of  observation,  as  deduced  from  the 
Leith  observations. 


Hours  of  Observation 

Interval  between  the 

which 

give  the  Mean. 

Observations. 

1  H.  A.M. 

and  11  H. 

.  34  M.  A.M. 

10  H 

.  34  M. 

2 

11 

29^ 

9 

49i 

3 

12 

29  P.M. 

9 

27 

4 

12 

49 

8 

49 

5 

12 

57 

1 

67 

6 

12 

12 

6 

12 

7 

11 

21 

4 

21 

8 

10 

20 

2 

20 

9 

9 

21 

0 

21 

1  A.M. 

5 

45  P.M. 

16 

45 

2 

5 

18 

15 

18 

3 

4 

4G 

13 

46 

4 

4 

23 

12 

23 

5 

4 

14 

11 

14 

6 

5 

3 

11 

3 

7 

6 

2 

11 

2 

8 

7 

2 

11 

2 

9 

8 

41 

11 

41 

10 

9 

41 

11 

41 

11 

11 

59 

12 

59 

12 

2 

15 

9 

45 

1  P.M. 

5 

0 

8 

0 

5 

5 

54 

11 

6 

6 

6 

57 

11 

3 

7 

7 

58 

11 

2 

8 

8 

48 

11 

12 

9 

9 

37 

11 

23 

10 

10 

11 

11 

49 

11 

10 

37 

12 

23 

12 

11 

1 

12 

59 

If  it  is  more  suitable  to  have  none  of  the  hours  an  even 
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number,  we  may  combine  the  equal  ordinates  o])posite  1  h.  a.m» 
and  1  h.  a.m.  in  the  preceding  tables,  thus  :— 

n  h.  34  m,  A.  M.  and  5  h.  45  m.  f.  h, 

11        49|  5       18 

and  so  on  with  the  other  numbers. 

The  difference  between  the  Leith  and  Inverness  ordinateSy  as 
shown  ill  the  table,  page  496,  exhibits  the  effect  of  an  increase  of 
latitude  in  producing  an  approximation  to  a  continental  climate. 
The  mornings  at  Inverness,  from  1  h.  a.m.  till  about  5  h.  20  m. 
A^M.j  are  colder,  and  the  days,  from  9  h.  a.m,  till  3|  h.  p.m.,  are 
wai'mer  in  reference  to  the  mean  temperature  than  those  at  Leith, 
whereas,  about  the  time  of  the  morning  and  evening  mean  tem- 
peratures, it  is  warmer  at  Inverness  in  the  morning,  and  colder 
m  the  evening. 

Having  obtained  the  ordinate  of  the  mean  annual  cm^e  of  the 
daily  temperatures,  it  becomes  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  if  this 
ciu've  has  any  resemblance  to  curves  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
With  this  view,  we  nmst  di^dde  it  into  four  portions  or  branches, 
namely,  that  between  the  hours  of  the  evening  mean  temperature 
and  the  minimum  ordinate ;  that  between  the  minimum  ordinate 
and  the  morning  mean  ;  that  between  the  morning  mean  and  the 
maximum  ordinate,  and  that  between  the  maximum  ordinate  and 
the  evening  mean.  In  this  way,  the  mean  annual  curve  of  daily 
temperature  will  be  di\ided  into  four  different  curves,  which  have 
a  striking  sinnlarity  to  Parabolas,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  contains  the  mean  annual  hourly  temperatures  for 
1824  and  1825,  as  observed,  and  as  calculated  on  the  supposition 
of  the  temperatures  being  the  abscissae  of  Parabolas,  and  the 
horary  intervals  the  ordinates. 


Observed 

Calculated 

Houra, 

Temperatures. 

Tt^mpenitures. 

Differences. 

8   H.  27  M.  P.M. 

MeaD  48^266' 

Mean  48^266 

0%000 

9 

47  *829 

47  .904 

+  0  .075 

10 

47  .276 

47  .315 

+  0  .039 

11 

46  .8oa 

46  .806 

+  0  .006 

12 

46  ,mH 

46  .374 

—  0  .024 

I   AM. 

46  ,134 

46  .021 

—  0.113 

2 

45  .033 

45  .747 

—  0  .186 

a 

45  .689 

45  .5.^1 

—  0  ,138 

4 

45  .449 

45  .433 

—  0  .016 

5 

Min,  45  .394 

Min*  45  .394 

0  .000 

€ 

45  ,653 

45  .555 

—  0  ,098 

1* 
1 

46  .283 

46  .039 

—  0  .244 

8 

47  .079 

46  .845 

—  0.184 

d 

48  ,055 

47  .973 

—  0  .082 

B  A3 

Mean  48  .206 

Mean  4«  ^266 

0  .OOQ 
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Observed 

Calenlated 

Boars. 

Temperatures. 

Temperatures. 

10 

49  .012 

49  .091 

+  0  .079 

11 

49  .050 

49*.9e9 

+  0^.019 

12 

50  .777 

50  .653 

—  0  .124 

1  P.M. 

51  .149 

51  .141 

—  0  .008 

2 

51  .470 

61  .434 

—  0  .036 

3 

Max.  51  .532 

51  .532 

0.000 

4 

51  .239 

51  .422 

+  0  .183 

5 

50  .872 

51  .091 

+  0  .219 

6 

50  .294  • 

50  .544 

+  0  .250 

7 

49  .544 

49  .773 

+  0  .229 

8 

48  .624 

48  .783 

+  0  .159 

8.27 

Mean  48  .266 

Mean  48  .266 

0.000 

The  coincidence  between  the  observed  and  calculated  results,  as 
shown  in  this  table,  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  parabolic  tempe- 
ratvresy  as  we  may  call  them,  never  differ  from  the  real  temperatures 
more  than  ONE  quarter  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  1 

Since  we  began  to  write  this  article,  we  have  been  favoured 
by  Robert  Thom,  Esq.  of  Ascog,  a  gentleman  of  great  scientific 
attainments,  with  the  results  of  an  hourly  meteorobgical  register, 
which  he  kept  for  twelve  consecutive  years  at  Sothesay  in  the  Isle 
of  Bute,  ana  which  we  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  forms  the  most 
important  class  of  meteorological  observations  which  haveever  been 
made,  not  only  for  their  number  and  continuity,  but  from  the  care 
and  attention  with  which  they  were  conducted.  These  observations 
possess  also  another  interest,  in  so  far  as  they  exhibit  the  laws 
of  temperature  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotlan4  and  in  a  climate 
essentially  diflFerent  fix)m  that  of  the  east  coast,  to  which  our 
licith  and  Inverness  observations  relate.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  the  results  of  these  observations  so  folly  as  we 
could  wish,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  the  most  important  of 
them  before  our  readers.  The  following  are  the  times  of  mean 
temp^ature : — 

Mean  of  Twelve  Years, 
from  1828-1832,  indusiTe.  Distances  from  Noon. 

Mean  Temp,  at  8  H.  32  m.  a.m.  47°46  3  H.  28  m. 

7       39       P.M.  47*^46  7       39 


Critical  Interval,      11  H.    7  m. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  hours  of  mean  temperature  are  much 
earlier  than  at  Leith,  and  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  at  Inver- 
ness, differing  from  them  only  by  four  minutes  in  the  morning, 
and  five  minutes  in  the  evening,  while  the  critical  interval  differs 
from  that  of  Inverness  only  nine  minutes. 
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The  similarity  between  these  two  sets  of  observations  will 
appear  still  more  strikiiig  from  the  following  law  of  the  Homony- 
mous  hours : — 

Difference  between  the 
Homonymous  Hours,  UaJI-sum  and  Mean  Anntial 

~  Teinperature, 

5  H.  A.M.  aJid  5  H.  P.M.  —  (J. 30 

—  0*3a 

—  0.49 

—  0.39 

—  0.S6 

—  0.08 
+  0.22 
+  0.45 
+  0,56 
4  0.54 
+  0,30 

—  0,05 


6 

*.. 

...     6 

7 

•  ■* 

...     7 

8 

•  •  * 

.,.     8 

9 

« .. 

...     9 

10 

.*. 

...   10 

It 

... 

...   11 

12 

... 

...   12 

1 

P.M. 

...     I 

2 

•  «. 

...     2 

S 

... 

...     3 

4 

•  .♦ 

...      4 

A.M. 


Mean  difference,  0.348 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Homonymous  hours  of  mean  tempera- 
ture are  4  h.  a*m.,  and  4  h,  P.M.,  and  10  h.  A.M.,  and  10  h.  P.M. 
the  one  differing  only  5-lOOthsj  and  the  other  only  8-lOOths  of  a 
degree  of  Fahrenheit  from  the  mean  annual  tempc^ratnre,  while 
the  maximum  deviation,  exactly  as  at  Inverness,  occurs  at  1  h. 
A,M.  and  1  h.  p.m.,  and  at  7  h.  a.m.  and  7  h.  p.m.,  amounting  at 
Rothesay  to  -f-  0.56  and  —  0.49,  and  at  Inverness  to  0.55,  an, 
agreement  so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  but  surprise  us. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  each  hour  of  the  day,  imd  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
ratnre. 


DifTerence  be- 

DifTererice l>e- 

Hours. 

tween  Rf)tiie»ay 

Hours, 

DlfferenceB. 

twf?en  Eotheaay 

tmd  Inverness. 

and  iBvernefiS. 

1 

A.H. 

—  2^65 

+  OMli 

1   P.M. 

+  3^78 

+  0M3 

2 

—  2.82 

+  0  ,03 

2 

+  3  .90 

+  0  .33 

8 

—  3.02 

+  0.01 

3 

+  3.63 

+  0,25 

4 

—  3.13 

+  0  .04 

4 

+  3.02 

+  0,28 

5 

—  2.87 

-+  0  .06* 

5 

+  2.28 

+  0  .22 

6 

—  2.2G 

—  0,12 

6 

+  1.48 

+  0.19 

7 

—  1.49 

—  0.11 

7 

+  0.52 

+  0  .03 

8 

~  0  .50 

—  0.06 

8 

—  0.28 

+  0  .05 

9 

+  0 .44 

—  0.20 

9 

—  1  ,ie 

+  0.30 

10 

1    1,54 
T  2  .52 

—  0.21 

10 

—  1  SB 

+  0.29 

11 

—  O.U 

11 

—  2.08 

+  0  ,20 

12 

+  3.29 

—  0.06 

12 

—  2.39 

+  0  .15 

As  Inverness  is  colder  in  the  morning  than  Leith, 

SO  Rothesay 

is  sH 

ghtly 

colder  than  Inverness,  from  1  h 

,  A.M.  till  4  h,  A.M.,  then 
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becomes  slightly  warmer  till  1  h.  p.m.,  from  which  time  it  con- 
tinues colder  till  12  at  night. 

With  such  a  valuable  series  of  observations  as  those  at  Rothe- 
say, it  became  an  object  of  great  interest  to  ascertain  the  relation 
of  the  curve  of  annual  temperature  to  the  parabola.  Before  we 
saw  these  observations  we  intimated  to  Mr.  Thom  our  conviction 
that  the  curve  would  deviate  more  from  the  parabola  than  that 
at  Leith,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  visible  horizon  at  Rothesay 
being  so  different  from  tne  open  horizon  at  Leith.  If  a  hill  rises 
to  the  north  of  the  place  of  observation,  by  which  the  sun's  rays 
are  never  obstructed,  it  can  exercise  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
thermometer ;  but  if  one  or  more  hills  obstruct  the  sun's  rays 
after  he  has  risen  above  the  true  horizon,  that  obstruction  must 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  place  of  observation  at  the  hours 
corresponding  with  the  azimuth  of  the,  hill.  That  this  cause 
has  operated  at  Rothesay  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
containing  the  observed  temperatures,  and  those  calculated  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  branches  of  the  curve  are  parabolic : — 


iHours. 

Observed  temperatures. 

Calculated. 

Difiference. 

7  H.  39  M.  P.M. 

Mean  47^46 

47*.46 

0*.00 

8 

47.18 

47,18 

0.00 

9 

46.30 

46.48 

0.18 

10 

45.77 

45.87 

-h  0.10 

11 

45.38 

45  .36 

—  0.02 

12 

45.07 

44  .95 

—•0.12 

1  A.M. 

44.81 

44.64 

—  0.17 

2 

44.64 

44.43 

—  0.21 

3 

44.44 

44.31 

—  0.13 

3-40 

Min. 

,  44  .29 

44.29 

0.00 

4 

44.33 

44.44 

+  0.11 

5 

44.59 

44.53 

—  0.06 

6 

45.20 

45.02 

—  0.18 

7 

45.97 

45.78 

—  0.19 

8 

46.96 

46.80 

—  0.16 

8-32 

Mean  47  .46 

47.46 

0.00 

9 

47.90 

48.14 

+  0.24» 

10 

49.00 

49.38 

+  0.38 

11 

49.98 

50.33 

-I-  0.35 

12 

50  .75 

50  .98 

-r  0.23 

1  P.M. 

51.24 

51.32 

+  0.08 

1-40 

Max 

.  51  .39 

51.39 

0.00 

2 

51.36 

51.38 

,    0.02 
To.23 

3 

51  .09 

5]  .32 

4 

50.48 

50  .62 

+  0.12 

5 

49.74 

50.17 

+  0.43 

6 

48.94 

49.33 

+  0.39 

7 

47.98 

48.27 

+  0.29 

7-39 

Mean  47  .46 

47.46 

0.00 
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From  this  very  instructive  table  it  is  obviona  that  from  eight 
o'clock  at  m'ght,  till  eight  in  the  morningj  that  is,  during  th^fl 
average  nighty  when  the  obstruction  of  the  sun's  rays  by  adjacenf^ 
hills  vmi  have  no  effect  upon  the  thermometer,  the  deviations  from 
the  parabola  are  veiy  small,  and  less  than  those  at  Leith  ;  wher©-j 
as,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  that  is,  durin 
the  average  day^  the  de\iations  are  considerable  when  compare 
with  those  at  Leith,  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  obstruction 
the  sun's  rays  in  piu*ticular  azimuths.     That  this  is  the  cans 
of  the  deviations  may  be  inferred  from  their  signs.     During  thi 
night  the  deviations  are  negative^  and  during  the  day  posttivej^ 
that  is  during  the  night  the  observed  temperatures  are  greater  thaii 
the  parabola  makes  them,  owing  to  the  radiation  of  uold  from  the 
obstructed  portions  of  the  sky  being  less  than  if  it  had  not  been^ 
obstructed,  whereas,  during  the  day,  the  deviations  are  large  anif^ 
negative^  that  is,  during  the  day  the  hiUs  have  obstructed  the 
Sim's  rays  in  particular  azimuths  ;  and  the  observed  tempera- 
tures are  leas  than  the  parabola  makes  them. 

These  results  were  so  important,  that  it  became  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  Inverness  daily  curve  to  the 
pai'abola,  and  to  the  form  of  the  visible  horizon,  We  have 
therefore  made  the  necessary  calculations,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing results  : — 


Hwrs. 

Obwrved  Temperatttrea. 

CalcEikted. 

Differenco 

7  H.  41  M. 

Mean 

.  46^020 

46^020 

—  0.00 

8 

45  J85 

45  .97 

+  0.12 

d 

45  .158 

45  .07 

—  0.09 

10 

44.616 

44  .46 

—  0,15 

11 

44  .140 

43  ,95 

—  0,19 

12 

43  .783 

43  .54 

—  0,24 

1  A.M, 

43  .467 

43  .23 

—  0.24 

2 

43  .232 

43.02 

—  0,21 

S 

42  ,990 

42.92 

—  0.07 

3  35 

Min 

.  42  ,900 

42.90 

0,00 

4 

42  .964 

42  .92 

—  0.01 

5 

43  .087 

43  .21 

+  0.12 

6 

43  .644 

43  .66 

~  0.02 

7 

44  .421 

44  .42 

0*00 

8 

45  .463 

45  .45 

—  0,01 

8  28 

Mean  46   020 

46  .020 

0.00 

9 

46  .656 

46,74 

+  0.08 

10 

47  .772 

47.87 

+  0,10 

11 

48  .648 

48.73 

+  0.08 

12 

49  .367 

49.89 

—  0.05 

1   P.M. 

49  ,674 

49.64 

—  0.03 

1  40 

Max. 

,  49  .700 

49.70 

0.00 

I 
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Hoars. 

Observed  Temperatures. 

Calculated. 

Difference 

2 

49  .586 

49.69 

+  0.10 

3 

49  .396 

49.52 

+  o.ia 

4 

48  .756  \ 

49.15 

+  0.39 

5 

48  .083  ( 

48.57 

+  0.48 

6 

47  .311  ( 

47.74 

+  0.43 

7 

46.515; 

46.81 

+  0.29 

7  41 

Mean  46  .020 

46  .020 

0.00 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  three  of  the  four  parabolic 
branches  the  deviation  fi^m  the  parabola  is  considerably  less 
than  in  the  Leith  observations,  whereas  in  the  afternoon 
branch  and  in  that  part  of  it  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight, 
the  deviation  is  nearly  double  of  what  it  is  in  the  other  brancnes 
and  in  the  Leith  observations.  The  observed  temperatures  are  less 
than  they  should  be,  and  we  can  account  for  this  only  by  the  in- 
terposition of  some  obstacle  in  the  azimuth  of  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven  o'clock  P.M.,  or  from  the  thermometer  being  better  pro- 
tected from  extraneous  influences  at  these  particular  hours.* 

As  there  are  many  meteorological  registers  which  have  been 
kept  only  at  two  hours  of  the  day,  it  became  of  importance  to 
deduce  from  them  the  approximate  hours  of  mean  temperature, 
in  order  that  by  adopting  these  hours  the  true  hours  of  mean 
temperature  and  the  critical  interval  may  be  determined.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  must,  if  we  do  not  know  it,  deduce  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  place  of  observation,  from  the  pre- 
ceding or  other  tables,  that  is,  by  correcting  the  temperatures 
in  the  register  by  the  differences  between  tne  temperature  in 
the  table  at  the  same  hour  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day. 
The  mean  of  the  two  mean  temperatures  thus  obtained  may  be 
considered  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place.  Then  from 
the  rates  of  ascent  and  descent  at  the  times  of  the  morning  and 
evening  mean,  as  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  or  otherwise 
ascertained,  and  the  differences  between  the  two  registered  tem- 
peratures and  the  mean  temperature  as  already  obtained,  we  may 
find  the  quantities  to  be  added  or  subtracted  from  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  observations  in  order  to  obtain  the  critical  interval. 


*  We  find  upon  looking  at  the  Register,  that  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  the 
shade  in  a  window  facing  the  north.  The  line  of  the  building  is  6°  1 6'  to  the  north 
of  due  west,  and  hence  the  thermometer  is  better  protected  from  the  sun  in  the 
afternoon  than  in  the  morning. 
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These  volumes  present  us  anew  with  the  memorials,  and  bring 
L  vividly  before  us  tne  mental  lineament^j  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
finarkable  of  recent  writers  or  thmkers.     It  is  scarcely  possible, 
we  should  imagine,  for  any  Scotsman  to  recal  the  name  of  their 
illustrious  author  without  a  peculiiu*  sentiment  of  satisfaction  and 
interest ;  or  for  any  countryman  of  his,  in  the  widest  sense 
the  term,  if  but  tinctured  with  the  love  of  literature,  and  eve 
decently  impartial,  to  suffer  the  remembrance  of  a  mind  so  great 
in  its  capacities  and  acquirements — a  spirit  at  once  so  gentle  and 
so  strong,  to  rise  slowly  before  him,  without  an  impression,  sincere 
at  least  however  inadequate,  of  something  far  more  than  ordi- 
narily striking  and  imposing  in  such  an  assemblage  of  qualities 
and  combination  of  powers — sometliing  that  had  unquestionably 
been  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  with  unusual  force  upon^l 
the  development  of  thought,  and  the  general  condition  of  senti-'H| 
ment  in  society.     The  interest,  Iiowever,  that  attaches  to  the    "^ 
image  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  mind,  as  shadowed  forth,  or  rather 
as  now  permanently  fixed  and  pictured  to  posterity  by  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes,  differs  \'ery  considerably  from  that  withi 
which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  perusal  of  a  number  of  the  ver; 
same  papers  that  are  here  collected,  invested  to  the  feelings  an* 
imagination  tlie  ideal  likeness  of  an  admired  and  still  JiviUj 
instructor.     The  value  of  mental  excellence  consists,  in  most 
cases,  far  less   in    the   amount   oi'  addition,  however   lai'ge  it 
may  be,  which  its  efforts  have  contributed  to  the  stock  of  our 
previous   knowledge,    than  in  the   inspiring   and  elevating  en- 
couragement with  which  its  successful  example   animates  the 
admiruig  obseners   of  its  footsteps,   to  a  similar  and   almost 
involuntar}^  exercise   of    their   own    energies.      The    emulous 
sympatliy  awakened  by  extraordinarv"  vigour  of  faculties  is  sen- 
sibly warmed  and  enlivened,  and  distant  admiration  is  kindled 
into  a  sentiment  greatly  more  ardent  and  pajssionate,  by  the  felt 
reality — the  actual  life  and  presence  amongst  us,  of  the  object  of 
interest  and  wonder.     Life  and  reality  bind  up  into  one,  imd 
present  to  us  constantlyy  with  the  effect  of  their  united  force  andsl 
splendour,  those  quaUties  which  a  still  and  unchanging  embodi-W( 
ment  in   mere  authorship  tempts  and  enables  us  to  examine 
coldly,  and  estimate  rigorously,  perhaps  ungenerously,  one  by  ^ 
one*     Hence  it  is,  that  the  publication  before  us,  though  it  can-  H 
not  be  doubted  that  it  exhibits,  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  com- 
pletcnciss,  the  general  niassiveness  and  leading  features,  and  even 
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the  reigning  air  and  expression,  of  a  most  remarkable  mind,  yet, 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  gives  greater  precision  and  fixedness 
to  the  lines  of  our  conception,  fails  to  flood  these  lines  with  the 
same  vividness  of  colouring,  or  to  carry  home  the  imaged  reality 
with  the  same  stirring  power  upon  all  the  nobler  and  warmer 
sjrmpathies,  which  some  of  the  separate  piec<es  composing  the 
publication  were,  during  the  author's  lifetime,  sufficient  to  com- 
mand. It  is  indeed  still  the  same  intellect  and  the  same  charac<- 
ter,  which  we  were  wont  to  picture  to  ourselves  in  its  contour 
proportions  and  all  its  important  lineaments,  that  is  now  to  be 
seen  imaged  forth  enduringly  in  his  works :  but  in  these  it  wears 
the  calm  placidity,  the  stony  fixedness  and  tranquillity  of  marble ; 
the  picture  drawn  upon  the  tablet  of  our  fancv  was  laid  in  breath- 
ing colours  and  glowed  with  the  changeful  hues  of  life.  With 
the  cessation  of  that  life  it  is  natural  for  those,  who  regard 
always  with  a  peculiar  reverence  the  minds  to  which  they  have 
themselves  been  most  indebted,  to  imagine  that  much  also  has 
departed  and  left  no  trace,  of  what  they  conceived  themselves 
entitled,  and  were  perhaps  justlv  entitled,  to  ascribe  to  the  object 
of  their  admiring  regard  ;  much,  upon  the  believed  possession  of 
which  depended,  in  no  small  degree,  the  exciting  and  ennobling 
influence  which,  as  they  are  profoundly  sensible,  that  object  has 
exerted  upon  them.  While  the  beautiful  pieces  of  thought  and 
composition  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  flung  from  him  rapidly 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  occasion  ofiered,  were  viewed  rather  as 
passing  indications  of  endowments,  well  known  to  be  extraordinary, 
but  the  entire  strength  and  compass  of  which  had  never  been  any 
thing  hke  fully  and  fairly  tried,  their  effect  must  have  been  mate- 
rially different  from  any  which  they  can  soon  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce, when  they  shall  come  themselves  to  constitute  the  sole  evi- 
dence and  measure  of  those  endowments.  In  the  temporary  eflbrts 
which  he  put  forth  when  dealing  with  particular  subjects,  or  with 
pressing  questions,  many  who  lived  along  with  him  beheld  only 
a  strength  of  upward  tendency,  the  entire  force  of  which  they 
found  it  difficult  to  guess — an  astonishing  facility  of  planting 
.  himself  on  every  occasion,  and  how  wide  or  intricate  soever  his 
subject,  upon  a  position  sufficiently  elevated  to  descry  all  its 
bearings  and  command  its  whole  extent — a  fund  of  great  maxims, 
apparently  inexhaustible,  that  were  capable  of  being  applied  with 
the  happiest  effect  in  almost  any  possible  emergency,  and  a  power 
of  rising,  almost  at  wiU,  to  truths  of  such  comprehensive  gene- 
rality— faculties,  in  short,  both  of  execution  and  design,  the  full 
reach  and  just  dimensions  of  which  they  longed  earnestly  to  see 
manifested,  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  suitable  enterprize 
that  should  task  to  the  uttermost  all  his  resources  and  powers. 
Is  it  wondei'ful  then,  if,  by  his  departure  before  he  had  well  begun 
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to  address  himself  to  siich  an  employment,  and  when  it  is  known 
tliat  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  more  than  one  such  task- 
is  it  wonderful,    if  many  of  his  admiring  contemporaries,  be 
lievers  in  the  possible  existence  of  some  sparks  of  genius  mor 
than  may  hav^  actually  revealed  themselves,  should  indulge,  al 
timesythe  sorrowfoJ  imagination  that  they  have  been  deprived  bj 
his  death  of  another  still  more  ennobling  enjoyment  than  he  haa ' 
yet  conferred  on  theni,  and  he  been  robbed  of  a  truly  adefjuate 
and  befitting  monument — ^that  they  should  look  upon  the  difierent  i 
pieces  which  he  lias  left  behind  him^  and  of  which  these  Tolumei 
ai*0  composed,  as  mere  brief  essays — ^detached  specimens  of  hii 
varied  skill — here  a  cohuim,  there  a  graceful  portico,  at  one  timi 
a  solid  pediment,  at  another  an  exquisitely  sculptured  group,  orJ 
f-at  most,  but  the  bold  outline,  tlie  extensive  and  masterly  grountf 
plan,  of  some  edifice  wliich  only  that  hand  could  execute,  whicl 
^ad  been  fitly  given  by  nature  m  the  minister  of  such  trans 
cendent  power — rather  than  as  any  adequate  memorials  of  thfi 
reach  of  hii>  arehitectomc  genius,  or  as  really  and  fully  woiihy  tfl 
p€ommemorate  his  name* 

It  were  very  wTong  in  us,  however,  and  exceedingly  absurd  as^ 
lirell  as  ungrateful,  on  account  merely  of  what  Sir  James  Mack-^ 
lintosh  has  not  done — ^but  we  choose  to  think  that  he  might  hav< 
Idone,  and  may  wish  that  he  had — to  overlook  or  depreciate  whai 
'  he  has  actually  effected,  or  undervalue  the  instruction  and  pleasm'd 
to  be  gained  from  contemplating  the  manner  in  which  it  has  beeiil 
laceomplished.     We  may  regret,  for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sakd 
of  knowledge  at  large,  and  ibr  the  sake  of  his  mo]'e  permanent 
reputation,  that  he  bad  not  directed  more  of  his  strength  to  th€ 
removal  of  some  great  difficulty  which  yet  remains  to  be  sur^ 
mounted  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  or  the  achievement  of  some  feat 
.which,  though  not  more  immediately  useful,  perhaps,  than  thi 
Ihumbler  practical  services  in  which  he  employed  liis  faculties^ 
Iwould  at  least  bo  seen  to  be  one  which  nobody  else,  or  but  few< 
could  pretend  to  cope  with.     Sir  James  himself,  indeed,  appe; 
to  have  thought  himself  bound  to  do  nothing  less.      lie  hai 
t^arly  and  very  natui^ally  proposed  to  himself,  as  the  two  special 
services  which  his  abilities,  tastes,  and  acquirements  seemed  pe- 
rouliarly  to  qualify  him  for  rendering  to  literature,  the  executio: 
I  of  a   great   work   on   morals   and   legislation,   and   of  anothe] 
[lou  Englisli  histoiy.     He  allowed  it — impradently  enough  it  ma; 
be  granted — to  be  knovMt  to  not  a  few,  that  both  these  perfor 
mances  might  be  looked  for  at  his  hands.     And  thus  pledged, 
it  were,  to  tlie  public,  or  having  suffered  himself  tacitly  and  im- 
pei^eptibly  to  become  so,  lie  a]>pears  to  have  endured  much  dis- 
juietude  and  no  little  self-reproach,  for  the  prolonged  disappoin 
Iment  of  expectations  which  it  was  no  longer  conveniet  nor  eas; 
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to  gratify.  No  one  will  pretend  that  he  was  in  any  way  bound 
to  have  undertaken,  at  the  first,  either  of  these  enterprises,  or,  in- 
deed, any  similar  one.  That  employmeiJt  of  a  man's  talents^ 
however  high,  is  always  the  best  and  the  itiost  incumbent  in  the 
eye  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  reason,  which  is,  in  present  dr-? 
cumstances,  the  most  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  society ;  and, 
as  the  probability  of  fame  depends  by  no  means  on  the  mere 
utility  of  that  which  is  done,  but  fiiUy  as  much  upon  its  being 
such  as  no  one  else  could  do  even  if  he  would,  or  could  do  so 
well  and  in  the  same  fashion, — no  wise  man  will  be  disquieted 
in  his  own  thoughts,  or  sufier  himself  to  be  much  moved  by  the 
foolish  censure  of  others,  for  the  omission  of  what  he  alone, 
perhaps,  was  fully  qualified  to  efiect,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
credit  which  he  would  have  secured  by  the  doing  of  it ;  provided 
the  omission  liave  been  made  for  the  sake  of  something  in  itself 
more  important,  and  the  forfeiture  have  been  incurred,  not  by 
insensibility,  or  indolence,  or  unworthy  preference  of  something 
less  elevated,  but  dictated  by  a  genuine  taste  for  what  is  at  al! 
times  truly  more  valuable  than  mere  applause — the  promotion 
of  others'  happiness,  or  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  an  enlarged 
and  richly-cultivated  mind.  Even  this  last  is  among  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  literature,  and  far  more  than  ten  times  repays 
to  knowledge  the  occasional  withdrawal  of  some  small  portion  of 
the  talent,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  directly  employed  in 
extending  its  boundaries.  It  is  a  splendid  result  of  letters — a 
fascinating  persuasion  to  similar  pursuits — ^which  he  who  invests 
himself  with,  discharges  thereby  a  more  important  duty  to  the 
cause  of  knowledge  and  to  society,  than  he  could  do,  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  instances,  by  the  most  complete  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  direct  business  of  discoverv.  How  far  conscious 
indolence,  or  the  waste  and  dispersion  oi  his  energies  over  ob- 
jects comparatively  insignificant,  might  have  entered,  and  entered 
legitimately,  as  elements,  into  the  painful  dissatisfaction  with 
which  Sir  James  was  often  visited,  and  to  which  he  sometimes 
gives  expression  with  a  very  afiecting  humility,it  does  not  belong 
to  us  as  literary  critics,  nor  does  it  perhaps  greatly  concern  us 
in  any  way,  to  determine  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  how  far  the  keenness  of  his  self-reproach  should 
have  been  mitigated — but  was  not — by  a  due  consideration  of 
the  way  in  which,  after  all,  his  faculties  had  on  the  whole  been 
occupied.  To  the  public,  at  all  events,  he  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion, whatever  he  may  have  felt  himself  to  be  to  his  own  con- 
science or  to  a  higher  power,  to  do  more  for  their  gratification 
or  instniction  than  he  has  most  richly  and  gratuitously  per- 
formed. Even  the  slight  imprudence  of  furnishing  them  with 
what  could,  by  possibility,  be  construed  as  a  promise  or  an  engage- 
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ment,  he  has  nobly  expiated  by  his  fine  fragments  of  pbilosopliical 
history — in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  jihilosopbieal^ — ^ancl  by 
his  brilliant  Dissertation  on  Etliieal  Science^  It  is  true  that  tlie 
former  fall  somewhat  short,  in  certain  respects,  of  the  single 
finished  piece  which  he  had  originally  intended,  but  they  extend, 
perhaps  in  other  respects,  jnst  iis  much  beyond  it ;  and  if  the 
Dissertation  omits  altogether  one  ^reat  branch— that  of  juris^ 
prudence,  into  which  he  meant  to  have  expar^ded  the  principles 
of  his  larger  work — yve  feel  persuaded  tliat  we  possess  notwith- 
standing, in  the  portion  which  he  has  execnteu,  all  the  really 
important  and  vital  roots  f)f  his  more  peculiar  speculations. 
Apart,  then,  from  any  consideration  of  what  may  have  been,  at 
one  time,  Sir  James's  own  hopes  ur  ambition,  and  the  ex]x*cta- 
tions  of  the  public  whether  reasonable  or  the  o|)posite,  and  ex- 
clusive of  all  reference  to  the  extraordinaty  rejmtation  for  abih'ty 
and  eloquence  which  he  enjoyed  while  living,  we  certainly  have, 
under  all  disadvantages  antl  dmwbacks,  a  body  of  varied  waiting 
from  his  ]>en,  teemiug  with  wise,  and  beautiful,  and  elevated 
thoughts,  on  ahuijst  every  imaginable  subject  connected  with 
liiunun  interests  and  pursuits — expressed  in  the  happiest  and 
most  impressive  language — breathing,  at  all  times,  tlje  pniH^st 
and  most  enlightened  spirit  of  candom*  and  benevolent  tolerance 
towards  human  erroi's,  frailties,  prejudice,  and  ignoraoce^ — fraught 
with  the  most  conspicuous  love  of  the  true  and  the  excellent^ 
and  with  the  loftiest  and  most  aiTlent  sympathy  with  whatever  h 
most  elevated  in  man"'8  natnre,  and  most  auspicious  ami  anunating 
in  his  prospects  or  circumstances— and  stamped  throughout  with 
the  fervid  characteristics  of  a  gi-eat  mind  and  nature.  To  be 
brought  into  close  and  stimulating  converse  with  an  instrument 
of  such  compass  and  power,  to  witness  its  evolutions,  and  listen, 
as  it  were,  to  the  music  which  it  discoursed  on  themes  so  high 
and  universally  interesting — to  catch,  as  one  could  hardly  fail  in 
some  slight  degree  to  imbibe,  a  portion  of  the  same  fine  inspira* 
tion — a  desh-e  liabitually  tu  breatlie  the  same  tranquil  atmos- 
phere—to feel  one's  faculties  as  if*  silently  expanding  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  quickened  and  smoothed  onwai'd  to  somewliat 
of  a  similar  freedom  and  grace  of  movement — to  enter,  hovve\  er 
impei-fectly,  into  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  its  deficiencies,  ko 
xs  to  comprehend  how  the  one  might  possibly  have  been  knit  nnd 
built  lip  to  a  still  greater  solidity  and  firainess,  and  how  llje 
other  would  best  liave  been  obviated^ — these  are  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  peiiisal  of  such  a  body  of  composition,  glowing 
— as  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  always  did  and 
coidd  not  but  glow,  to  w^hatever  subject  they  rolated— with  the 
bright  impress  of  tlic  rniudaud  heart  from  wliich  tht^y  emanated, 
puspeakubly  uioiv  precious  than  any  amount  of  new  and  posi- 
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tive  informatiou  which  they  could  possibly  convey.  For,  after 
all,  it  is  not  the  letter  of  knowledge  that  quickens  most  empha- 
tically, or  that  constitutes  the  hope  of  the  world :  it  is  the  spirit- 
it  is  the  attitude  of  faculty,  the  port  and  bearing  of  the  soul  to 
universal  truth  and  gooclness,  caught  up  by  eager  sympathy 
from  those  who  have  instinctively,  at  any  time,  themselves 
assumed  that  attitude  most  perfectly,  and  directed  on  these 
most  steadily  the  purged  and  open  eye,  because  constituted  to- 
wards them  the  most  nobly  and  happily.  It  is  with  the  condition 
of  tlie  instrument  of  thought,  still  more  than  with  the  past  fruits 
of  thinking,  that  the  hopes  of  civilization  and  humanity  are 
bound  up ;  as  it  is  unouestionably  with  the  former,  incomparably 
more  than  with  the  latter,  that  the  most  glorious  and  earnest 
^  aspirations  of  the  growing  individual  spirit  are  involved :  and  he 
'who,  by  precept — or,  higher  still,  by  thrilling  example — teaches 
the  young  mind  of  the  world  to  use  its  powers  worthily,  or  clears 
out  from  their  channels  of  operation  a  single  strong  and  inveter- 
ate impediment,  does  more  for  the  future  health  and  triumphs  of 
mankind,  than  could  be  achieved  for  them  by  the  bequest  of  an 
accumulated  inheritance  of  inventions  and  discoveries.  It  is  to 
such  minds  that  we  particularly  address  ourselves — to  the  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  stands  prominently  forward  as  true, 
and  upright,  and  excellent,  wheresoever  it  is  to  be  found/  They 
constitute,  in  our  view,  at  all  times  the  real  hope  and  jewel  of 
society :  it  is  they  only  that  will  be  moved  to  their  depths- 
stirred,  and  strengthened,  and  refreshed  in  all  their  faculties,  by  the 
wise  and  graceful  writings  which  we  press  upon  their  attention, 
or  will  draw  from  them  the  full  measure  of  enlargement  and 
fertility  which  they  are  calculated  to  yield ;  and  it  is  to  them 
chiefly,  we  confess,  that  we  feel  at  present  the  most  particular 
soUcitude  to  commend  ourselves. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  to  think  of  characterizing, 
one  by  one,  even  the  leading  pieces  in  the  three  volumes  before  us. 
It  would  entail  on  any  article,  however  extended,  the  same  inco- 
herence and  chance-medley  character  which  would  inevitably  be- 
long to  the  impression,  that  would  be  left  upon  the  mind  by  a  con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted  perusal  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  volumes 
themselves,  an  absurdity  which  no  one  we  presume  would  dream  of 
attempting.  We  have  here  an  assemblage  of  papers  on  subjects 
the  most  miscellaneous ;  speeches  forensic  and  parliamentary,  dis- 
quisitions on  literature,  criticism,  biography,  history,  politics,  inter- 
national law,  curious  questions  of  evidence,  jurisprudence,  the  phi- 
losophy of  ethics,  and  general  philosophy — all  bearing  the  impress, 
however,  and  pervaded  by  the  tone,  of  the  same  lofty,  sage,  and 
comprehensive  mind,  marked  by  the  same  force  and  vigour  of  un- 
derstanding, the  same  unwearied  copiousness  of  ri<jh  but  ^mirably 
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ment,  he  has  nobly  expiated  by  his  fine  fragments  of  philasopbica I 
historv^ — in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  j>hik>sophieal — and  by 
his  brilliant  Dissertation  an  Etlneal  Science.     It  is  true  that  the 
ibrmer    fall  somewhat  short,   in  certain  respects,  of  the  shigle 
finished  piece  wliich  he  had  originally  intended^  but  they  extend, 
perhaps  in  other  rt-spects,  just   as  much  beyond  it ;  and  if  the 
Dissertation  omits  altogether  one  great  branch — that  of  juris- 
prudence, into  which  he  meant  to  have  expanded  the  principles 
of  his  larger  work — we  feci  persuaded  that  we  possess  notwith- 
standing, in  the  portion  which  he  has  executed,  all  the  really 
Important    and  vital   roots   of  his  more  peculiar    speculations. 
Apart,  then,  froui  any  consideration  of  what  may  have  been,  at 
one  time,  Sir  James's  own   liopen  or  ambition,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public  whether  reasonable  or  the  opposite,   and  ex- 
clusive of  all  reference  to  the  extraordinary  reputation  for  ability 
and  eloquence  which  he  enjoyed  while  Hvmg,  we  certainly  have, 
under  all  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  a  body  of  varied  writing 
from  his  pen,  teeming  with  wise,   and  beautiful,  and  elevated 
thoughts,  on   almost   every  imaginable  subject  connected  with 
human  interests  and  pursuits — expressed   in  the  Iiappiest  and 
most  impressive  language — breathmg,  at  all  times,   the  pui'est 
and  most  enlightened  spirit  of  candoui*  and  benevolent  tolerance 
towards  human  errors,  frailties,  prejudice,  and  ignorance^ — fraught 
with  the  most  conspicuous  love  of  the  true  ami  the  excellent, 
and  with  the  loftiest  and  moat  luxleut  symjjathy  with  whatever  is 
most  elevated  in  man'*s  riatui'e,  and  most  auspicious  and  auinniting 
in  his  prospects  or  circumstances — and  stamped  throughout  with 
the  fervid  characteristics  of  a  gi^eat  mind  and  nature.     To  be 
brought  into  close  and  stimidating  converse  with  an  instrument 
of  such  compass  and  power,  to  witness  its  evolutions,  and  hsten, 
as  it  were,  to  the  music  which  it  discoui^ed  on  tlieraes  so  high 
and  universally  mteresting — to  catch,  as  one  could  hardly  fail  m 
some  slight  degree  to  imbibe,  a  portion  of  the  same  fine  inspira- 
tion— ^a  desii-e  habitually  to  breathe  the  same  tranquil  atmos- 
phere—to feci  one*s  facnlties  as  if  silently  ex]>anding  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  quickened  and  smoothed  onward  to  somewhat 
a(  a  similar  freedom  and  grace  of  movement — to  enter,  however 
impei-fectly,  into  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  its  deficiencies,  j^o 
as  to  comprehend  how  the  one  might  possibly  have  been  knit  auil 
built  up  to  a  still  greater  solidity  and  firmness,  and  liow   the 
other  would  best  have  been  obviated — these  are  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  body  of  composition,  glowing 
- — as  the  writings  of  Sir  James    Mackintosh    always   did  and 
could  not  but  glow,  to  whatever  subject  they  related — with  the 
bright  impress  of  the  mind  and  heart  from  which  they  emanated, 
un.^peakably  more  precious  than  any  amount  of  new  and  jjosi- 
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tive  inforinatiou  which  they  could  possibly  convey.  For,  after 
all,  it  is  not  the  letter  of  knowledge  that  quickens  most  empha- 
tically, or  that  constitutes  the  hopq  of  the  world  :  it  is  the  spirit — 
it  is  the  attitude  of  faculty,  the  port  and  bearing  of  the  soul  to 
universal  truth  and  gooclness,  caught  up  by  eager  sympathy 
from  those  who  have  instinctively,  at  any  time,  themselves 
assumed  that  attitude  most  perfectly,  and  directed  on  these 
most  steadily  the  purged  and  open  e3^e,  because  constituted  to- 
wards them  the  most  nobly  and  happily.  It  is  with  the  condition 
of  the  instrument  of  thought,  still  more  than  with  the  past  fruits 
of  thinking,  that  the  hopes  of  civilization  and  humanity  are 
bound  up ;  as  it  is  un Questionably  with  the  former,  incomparably 
more  than  with  the  latter,  that  the  most  glorious  and  earnest 
^aspirations  of  the  growing  individual  spirit  are  involved :  and  he 
'who,  by  precept — or,  higher  still,  by  thrilling  example — teaches 
the  young  mind  of  the  world  to  use  its  powers  worthily,  or  clears 
out  from  their  channels  of  operation  a  single  strong  and  inveter- 
ate impediment,  does  more  for  the  future  health  and  triumphs  of 
mankind,  than  could  be  achieved  for  them  by  the  bequest  of  an 
accumulated  inheritance  of  inventions  and  discoveries.  It  is  to 
such  minds  that  we  particularly  address  ourselves — to  the  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  stands  prominently  forward  as  true, 
and  upright,  and  excellent,  wheresoever  it  is  to  be  found/  They 
constitute,  in  our  view,  at  all  times  the  real  hope  and  jewel  of 
society :  it  is  they  only  that  will  be  moved  to  their  depths- 
stirred,  and  strengthened, and  refreshed  in  all  their  faculties,  by  the 
wise  and  graceful  writings  which  we  press  upon  their  attention, 
or  will  draw  from  them  the  full  measure  of  enlargement  and 
fertility  which  they  are  calculated  to  yield ;  and  it  is  to  them 
chiefly,  we  confess,  that  we  feel  at  present  the  most  particular 
solicitude  to  commend  ourselves. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  to  think  of  characterizing, 
one  by  one,  even  the  leading  pieces  in  the  three  volumes  before  us. 
It  would  entail  on  any  article,  however  extended,  the  same  inco- 
herence and  chance-medley  character  which  would  inevitably  be- 
long to  the  impression,  that  would  be  left  upon  the  mind  by  a  con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted  perusal  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  volumes 
themselves,  an  absurdity  which  no  one  we  presume  would  dream  of 
attempting.  We  have  here  an  assemblage  of  papers  on  subjects 
the  most  miscellaneous  ;  speeches  forensic  and  parliamentary,  dis- 
quisitions on  literature,  criticism,  biography,  history,  politics,  inter- 
national law,  curious  questions  of  evidence,  jurisprudence,  the  phi- 
losophy of  ethics,  and  general  philosophy — all  bearing  the  impress, 
however,  and  pervaded  by  the  tone,  of  the  same  lofty,  sage,  and 
comprehensive  mind,  marked  by  the  same  force  and  vigour  of  un- 
derstanding, the  same  unwearied  copiousness  of  ric^h  but  ^mirably 
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assorted  erudition,  the  same  mild  dignity  and  unvarying  bene* 

Tolence  of  spirit,  the  srnne  masterly  ]K)wer,  freedom,  and  gi'aco 
of  literary  finish,  togetlier  with  jui  habitual  fidness  of  diction  and 
amplitude  of  style,  that  were  fi-etpiently  in  danger  perhaps  of 
somewlxat  encnmbering  the  thoughts  with  too  uniform  and  stately 
a  drapery,  but  only  becauiiie  such  a  swct^p  accorded  best  with  the 
usual  largeness  of  its  circuit,  and  seemed  the  most  natural  attire 
for  the  dignity  of  a  fancy  essentially  classical  ajid  Roman,  The 
pieces  are  here  brought  together  without  regard  to  chronological 
order ;  their  present  arrangement  being  determined  by  the  s^ub* 
jet'ts  alone,  and  under  the  three  heads  of  philosophy,  litemture, 
and  p(.ilitics.  A  good  deal  of  the  interest  that  might  very  easily 
have  been  shed  over  them  has  been  sacriticcfJ,  we  think,  by  this 
departure  from  the  order  of  time.  By  a  few  additional  bands  of 
narrative,  connecting  the  chfferent  fragments  in  the  order  of 
actual  composition,  and  stating  shortly  the  few  intermediate 
events  in  the  author  s  life,  and  the  tenor  in  the  meantime  of  liis 
studies  and  employments  ;  preceded  by  a  veiy  brief  notice  of  his 
early  education  and  college  course,  and  followed  by  a  simple 
statement  of  the  affecting  circumstances  attencbngthe  final  close 
of  his  career,  we  should  have  had  combined  in  *me  view,  and 
lending  mutnal  illustration  and  interest,  the  entire  scheme  of  the 
author's  bfe,  and  in  corresponding  series  the  successive  literary 
efforts  which  his  situation  or  studies  had  given  birth  to.  Some 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals,  with  the  addition  of  a  se- 
lection fr^om  among  the  miscellaneous  articles  introduced  from 
his  private  papers  into  the  larger  Life,  would  have  completed 
such  a  publication  as  we  should  have  desiderated  ;  and  while  it 
superseded  with  advantage  the  latter  altogether,  would  have 
thrown  all  the  light,  which,  after  all^  is  cast  even  by  its  bulky 
materials,  upon  the  interior  recesses  of  IVfack  in  tosh's  nnnd  and 
character.  One  can  hardly  say,  indeed,  that  in  his  case  thei*e 
was  properly  any  separate,  inner  history  to  be  revealed.  IrtTien 
a  man  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  stage  of  life  only  acting  or  speaking 
in  a  striking  manner  from  time  to  time,  it  is  natural  to  inquiro 
into  the  compi>sition  of  the  hirlden  current  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings and  motives,  which  constituted  the  true  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  which,  in  these  outward  manifestations,  only  revealed 
occasionally  its  strength  and  direction  :  but  when  a  man  both 
tldiiks  as  it  wei-e  and  feels  in  pubhc,  when  the  main  part  of  his 
time  has  been  passed  in  society,  and  spent  in  delighting  or  in- 
structing it  by  the  very  disclosure  of  his  modes  of  thought,  and  of 
his  habits  of  bland,  benevolent,  and  social  sentiment,  it  not  unfre- 

auently  happens  that  we  are  apt  to  be  disappointed,  when  we 
iscover  in  the  utmost  privacy  of  such  an  one  no  more  than  a 
silent  continuation  of  the  same  trains  of  inqufry  with  which  he 
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had  already  allowed  us  to  become  familiar,  and  the  same  gentle- 
ness and  kindness  of  general  air,  but  leaving  the  less  room,  per- 
haps, on  that  very  account,  for  charming  us  by  a  proportionate 
intensity  and  peculiarity  of  regard,  when  the  feeliij.gs  are  con- 
centrated specially  on  the  favoured  individuals  of  the  more  inti- 
mate friendly  or  family  circle. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  prmcipal  dates  and  incidents 
of  Mackintosh's  Life  :  we  may  safely  presume  that  pur  readers^ 
are  already  in  general  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them.  They  , 
know  also,  we  may  take  for  granted,  its  habitual  complexion  and 
tenor,  and  the  issues  of  it,  so  far  as  regards  the  positioiji  to 
which  his  efforts,  abilities,  and  reputation  were  able  on  the 
whole  to  raise  him  in  society.  Very  great  success,  certainly, 
was  not  any  marked  characteristic  of  it,  nor  great  practical  effi- 
ciency— solid,  progressive,  and  palpable  attainment  of  valuable 
results — in  any  one  of  the  numerous  objects  which  his  large  and. 
powerful  understanding  would  have  eminently  fitted  him  for  comr 
passing  with  almost  equal  facility,  and  all  of  which,  owing  to  a  very 
wide  and  susceptible  but  not  very  decided  taste,  obviously  soli- 
cited and  tempted  him  variously  to  the  pursuit  of  them  with 
more  or  less  urgency  and  attraction.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  very  composition  of  his  mind  and  character,  and  in  the 
specific  relation  or  adjustment  subsisting  among  the  more  promi- 
nent elements  that  bestowed  upon  both  their  most  remarkable 
peculiarities.  From  the  first  sudden  and  splendid  outbredc  of 
his  reputation  in  1791,  when  at  the  juvenile  age  of  tweuty^v,e, 
he  stepped  forward  modestly  but  gallantly,  amidst  universal  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  as  the  antagonist  of  Burke,  oppoaing,  and 
we  humbly  think,  so  far  as  argument  was  concerned,  overdirowing 
him,  with  all  the  dignity  and  fire  of  an  ancient  orator,  and  with 
the  ripened  wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher — with  no- 
thmg,  in  short,  of  youth  but  its  generous  fervour,  and  an  inde- 
structible, though  perhaps  too  sanguine  confidence,  in  the 
necessarily  beneficent  operation,  as  weU  as  ultimate  triumph, 
of  the  principles  of  freedom ;  down  to  his  reluctant  acceptance 
of  a  foreign  appointment  with  the  view  of  rapidly  securing  a  pro^ 
vision  for  his  family,  in  the  hope  also  of  more  unbroken  leisure 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  literary  projects,  and  yet  of 
being  able  soon  to  return  in  inoependence  to  pursue  the  object  of 
his  chief  ambition — the  distinction  of  a  parliamentary  and  public 
career ;  we  can  discern  very  perceptibly  the  same  axeaX  features 
of  character,  the  silent  but  effectual  operation  of  the  Sme  forces — 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  relative  proportions — .which 
continued  to  determine  the  cast  and  direction  of  his  whole  future 
life.  We  trace  them  in  the  way  in  which  his  time  during  his 
eight  years'  retirement  was  divided  between  endless  preparation 
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for  liifl  gi'cat  work,  the  seductive  delights  of  pmrniscuaus  litera- 
ture, and  iinpatieiicc  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  Eiiro]>eim  poU- 
tics  at  one  of  the  must  eventful  and  monientoiis  epochs  in  mo- 
dern histoiy.  We  trace  them  anew,  and  still  more  distiuctlv^  in 
the  slackened  energy-  and  conteioplative  moderation  with  which, 
when  he  did  so  a])}>ear,  he  tlirew  himself  into  hli>  new  nui'suit — 
in  the  passivene.ss  with  whieli  he  almost  waited  as  it  to  have 
thinist  upon  him  hv  acelaniatidn  those  posts  of  distinction,  which 
others,  more  confident,  aiul  more  recrarillesj5  of  general  praise  or 
of  any  opinion  as  to  their  merits  but  their  own,  would  have 
holdly  and  promptly  seized — in  the  fondness  with  which  he  still 
apparejitly  clung  to  some  taint  idea  of  p;u"liamentary  emiJience, 
even  after  he  had  liad  abundant  experience  of  the  fai*  greater 
efficiency,  ni)on  that  ai-ena,  of  vastly  inferior  jjowers  to  liis,  and 
of  modes  of  alignment  and  address  to  which  he  could  not  easily 
descend :  after  he  had  seen  his  long  serviceSt  too,  and  his  most 
delicate  and  disinterested  sacrifices  to  the  \'eiy  shadow  of  piibUc 

Erinciple,  not  veiT  graciously  or  gratetidly  set  aside  ;  and  after  he 
ad,  to  use  his  own  language,  chosen  his  jiart,  vntli  an  assurance 
that  it  could  never  give  him  either  power  or  influence.  We  trace 
them  in  the  resignation  and  even  contentment  with  which  he  could 
bring  himself,  during  tlie  period  of  his  ainhition,  to  fall  hack  upon 
a  quiet  professorship,  as  jn-obably  and  consciously  after  all  quite 
as  much  his  appropriate  sphere;  and  yet  the  readiness  with  which, 
some  years  tliereafter,  he  could  forego  the  flattering  and  urgent 
offers  of  the  highest  preferment  which  this  depai*traent  could  be- 
stow, at  the  mere  solicitation  of  political  friends,  ^vho  seem  to  have 
thought  it  qiute  honour  enough  for  him  to  serve  thern  with  his 
talents,  and  be  always  ready  to  suffer  loss  for  their  cause.  In  the 
whole  way,  in  short,  in  which  (after  making  every  allowance  for 
his  sadly  enfeebled  lieidth)  the  twenty  years  between  his  return 
from  India  and  his  death  were  distracted  rather  than  shared, 
between  attendance  with  occasional  displays  in  Pai'liament,  the 
cahn  employments  of  an  academical  lecturer,  the  fascinations  of 
literary  or  general  society,  discursive  reading  almost  unbounded, 
and,  at  length  the  hurried  and  earnest  prosecution  of  the  two 
gi'and  projects  of  his  life — as  if  he  had  then  only^  if  even  then 
fully,  begun  to  feel  \^diere  his  real  strength  and  true  vocation 
lay — in  all  this  there  is  surely  indication,  abundantly  signifi- 
cant, of  powers  and  qualities  of  mind  which,  while  great  enough 
to  have  followed  out,  with  more  than  ordinary  distinction,  any 
one  of  a  large  range  of  ai\luons  objects,  could  not  possibly  be 
alike  and  equally  fittetl  for  attainini!:  so  many  different  ones; 
and  which,  both  in  the  diversity  of  their  aims,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  each  of  them  in  turn  was  prosecuted,  betray  not  only  the 
absence  of  some  one  teste  sufficiently  decided  to  have  steadily 
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pointed  and  subordinated  all,  but  some  degree  of  radical  opposi- 
tion among  these  powers  themselves,  in  certain  of  thdr  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  operation,  too,  of  certain  deep-seated  influences, 
afiecting  in  common,  and  more  or  less  powerfuUy,  the  probabilitr 
of  success,  or  at  all  events  the  measure  of  it,  in  any  of  their 
possible  applications. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  render  this  more 
evident,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  that 
the  composition  and  structure  of  ^Mackintosh's  mind,  and  the 
essential  qualities  and  texture  of  his  character,  could  not  but 
afiect  his  success  as  a  literar}'  writer  and  thinker,  but  more  espe- 
cially as  a  speculative  or  philosophical  and  scientific  thinker; 
how  they  would  necessarily  bear  upon  the  selection  of  his  aims 
and  his  success  in  pursuing  them,  in  other  words,  upon  his  hap- 
piness and  efficiency  as  a  practical  man ;  and  lastly,  upon  his 
iitness  for  a  sphere  of  exertion  demanding,  among  otlier  things, 
a  combination,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  requisites  of  both 
the  preceding — a  union  of  the  higher  cast  of  thought,  witli 
the  discernment,  energj',  and  address  of  practical  life.  We 
may  thus  see  not  only  what  he  was — ^what  constituted  the  true 
sources  of  his  sti-ength — but  the  measure  also  of  what  such  a  mind 
could  have  become,  how  it  might  have  attained  that  measure, 
and  why  it  actually  did  not.  The  transition  will  be  but  a  step — 
the  inference,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  a  plain  one,  to  the  percejv 
tion  of  the  true  value  of  his  writings,  and  the  properties  of  mind 
from  which  it  is  derived.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  be 
guided  rigidly  by  the  formal  lines  of  partition  we  have  now  indi- 
cated ;  but  having  apprized  the  reader  of  our  general  purpose, 
shall  freely  surrender  ourselves  to  the  natural  course  of  thought, 
leaving  him  to  determine  afterwards  whether,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, that  purpose  has  or  has  not  been  ftdfiUed. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  Mackintosh  thi*oughout 
his  whole  life  aimed  at  combming  the  statesman  with  the  scholar, 
or  man  of  letters  and  philosopher.  We  have  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  here  raising  the  question  how  far  these  two  charac- 
ters are  really  incompatible,  or  whether  the  one  have  any  ten- 
dency, and  how,  to  interfere  with  or  affect  the  other.  That 
Mackintosh  himself  considered  them  as  not  very  readily  reconcil- 
able, is  certain ;  for  he  distinctly  says  so,  when  he  declares  that 
"  society  and  business  give  the  appropriate  education  to  the 
statesman,  and  that  though  he  ought  to  be  well-informed  and 
accomplished,  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  be,  a  professed 
scholar."  And  whether  this  conviction  was  founded  exclusively 
on  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  part  also  upon 
a  consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  both  influenced*  each  otner  in  his  own 
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ex'i^^^'ieuce,  it  alters  not  the  certainty  of  the  fact  that  such  really 
was  his  conviction.  Yet  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
practically  he  himself  strove  to  combine  both  characters.  What- 
ever might  be  theoretically  his  opinion,  or  secretly  hi^  personal 
misgivings,  he  never  could  bring  himself  fairly  to  abandon  either* 
No  doubt  he  had  several  high  endowments  that  qualified  him,  so 
far,  alike  for  each,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  if  he 
could  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  the  Senate  and 
have  guided  the  nation^  councils,  he  would  have  been  content 
to  merge  and  to  forego  any  separate  appearance  as  a  professed 
man  of  letters  or  a  pmlosopher ;  although,  ev^a  then,  his  wisdom 
and  his  eloquence  would  continue  to  he  slill  essentially,  and  aU 
most  in  form,  philosophy  rather  than  oratory.  But  for  which  of 
the  two  employments  he  had  been  best  and  most  immediately 
furnished  by  nature,  admits  of  scarcely  a  pioment's  question.  It 
could  not  be  any  secret  to  his  own  consciousness,  n<«p  was  it,  that 
like  a  still  greater,  he  had  not  been  "  bom  under  Sol  that  loveth 
honour,  nor  under  Jupiter  that  loveth  business,  but  under  th^ 
planet  of  contemplation;"  which,  in  his  €>arliest  aspirations, 
^^  carried"  him  too,  like  Bacon,  "  entirely  away."  This  presen- 
tim^it  of  his  truly  proper  destiny  showed  itself  soon,  in  ms  am- 
bition to  fill  a  ])hilosophical  professorship  as  the  highest  earthly 
happiness  and  dignity,  and  it  could  never  afterwards  be  didodgedi 
from  his  mind,  but  rather  fasteipied  itself  upon  him  more  finnlyi 
and  perhaps  more  sadly,  in  consequence  of  all  his  subsequent 
experi^ice.  Whether  it  was  tha4i  ne  had,  even  then,  a  secret 
shrinking  frcma  rude  struggle  and  outward  contention^  as  what 
be  was  not  fitted  for ;  or  mat  he  had^a  lurking  sejsuse,  an  inward 
warning,  that  like  Lord  Bacon,  how  eleganjt  soever  his  maoner, 
or  ardent  his  spirit,  or  versatile  his  genius,  and  varied  his  accom- 
plishments, he  was,  nevertheless,  "  better  fitted  to  hold  a  book 
than  to  play  a  part ;"  or  whether  it  was  that  to  secluded  situation 
had  as  yet  presented  to  him  no  higher  aim^  or  had  not  stirred  him 
to  the  consciousness  of  powers  fitting  him  for  ^eater  things,  or 
that  the  love  of  ideal  excellence,  intelletctual  and  moral,  which  U 
apt  at  that  age  to  be  peculiarly  strongs  had  magnified  to  his  ima* 
gination  the  advantages  of  such  a  quiet  and  contemplative  re- 
treat ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  feeling  itself  va$ 
distinctly  and  strongly  present  to  him,  so  that  how  Ji^e  soeyf^ 
^^  unfit  by  nature,"  hibe  Lord  Bacon,  ^^£br  civil  causes,"  h»  could 
not  but  be,  in  some  degree,  rendered  so  ^  by  this  preoccapntioii 
of  mind." 

He  may  hav^  been  gradually  weaned,  however,  from  thiese^  his 
earlier  and  humbler  preferences,  by  many  cpnoorriBg  causes  and 
circmnstanc€is.  The  necessity  of  enga^g  iif>eedily  in  soqn^  fu^v^ 
proCespdon  pr  oocnpation  for  his  iinni^didt^  w^f^fOXt,  gcawwgfimili* 
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arity  of  intercoui^se  with  men  in  cultivated  circles,  vivacity  of  man- 
ner and  marked  superiority  in  point  of  quickness  of  thought  and 
power  of  expression,  not  only  setting  him  perfectly  at  ease,  but 
rendering  him  a  favomite  in  society ;  the  strong  excitement  of 
political  parties,  at  the  time  when  he  went  to  reside  in  liondon, 
and  his  eager  interest  at  all  times  in  their  contests ;  his  ready 
and  practised  habits  of  debate,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  parties  and  of  history  at  large,  his  fondness  for  histo-* 
rical  generalisations,  and  his  ardent  admiration  and  devoted  study 
of  the  splendid  writings  of  Mr.  Burke ;  but,  above  all,  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  of  his  own  first  public  production  upon  a  po- 
Htical  subject ; — these  must  have  all  tended  to  eclipse  his  earlier 
tastes,  to  overbear  or  banish  any  ill-defined  feeling  of  distrust, 
and  to  encourage  him  powerfully  to  cherish  loftier  aims. 

And  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  that  certain  very  impoFt>- 
ant  elements  or  quaUfications  for  the  formation  of  a  practical 
politician  and  statesman  he  did  already  possess,  in  a  tar  more 
than  ordinary  degree.     Some  of  them  we  have  just  now  hinted 
at,  as  probably  sources  of  conscious  hope  and  encouragement 
to  him.     Largeness  and  comprehensiveness   characterized  his 
understanding  in  all  its  operations,  and  in  all  its  views  upon 
every  subject :  it  was  always  natural  to  it,  and  ever  most  agree- 
able, to  consider  things  in  their  widest  aspects,  and  under  their 
most  general  relations.     To  determine,  tnerefore,  the  probable 
bearing  of  great  measures  of  policy,  upon  interests  so  numerous 
and  wide  spread  and  intricately  related,  as  those  of  the  various 
classes  and  bodies  composing  a  community,  was  exactly  such  an 
exercise  of  mind  as  was  most  congenial  to  him.     Neither  the 
variety  nor  the  greatness  of  the  elements  that  necessarily  enter 
into  such  a  contemplation,  nor  their  multiphed  interdependences, 
perplexed  or  dismayed  him ;  but  only  seemed  to  funiish  suffi-^ 
cient  scope  and  materials  for  the  appropriate  display  of  the  real 
strength,  and  range,  and  mastery  of  his  genius.     And  then  the 
influence  exerted,  or  hkely  to  be  exerted,  bv  institutions,  laws, 
and  customs  upon  national  character — ^upon  the  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  morality  and  happiness  of  a  people — -was  al- 
ways with  him  a  matter  of  refined  and  favourite  speculation. 
Moreover,  the  direct  force  of  his  understanding,  which  was  really 
great,  and  which  only  failed  at  any  time  to  produce  its  iiist  im- 
pression because  of  its  more  than  proportionate  comprehensive- 
ness, would  enable  him  not  only  to  contemplate  measures  in  the 
whole  extent  of  their  contemporaneous  influence,  but  to  follow 
them  far  out  in  thought,  and  rapidly,  into  their  remoter  conse- 
quences.    History,  too,  had  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  re- 
sults of  past  experience  upon  those  subjects ;  had  rendered  him ' 
intimately  conversant  with  her  lessons,  and  had  taught  him 
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habitually  to  res^nrd  tlio  curreiitj  even  of  cou temporary  events, 
with  her  o^^^n  eye,  and  to  rise  from  these  to  the  most  generah'zed 
conclusions  ^vhi^h  they  seemed  either  to  warrant  or  to  point  at. 
His  facility  and  elorioeuce  in  the  extemporary  exposition  of  his 
\'iews — a  iaciHty  ana  power  so  remarkable,  that  even  in  convei 
sation  his  regards  apjieared  spontaneously  to  spread  themselves 
to  the  whole  extent  of  a  subject^  to  exhibit  all  its  parts  in  thd 
due  proportion,  and  fairly  to  exhaust  it,  were  themselves  qnalif 
cations  for  which  no  amount  of  labour  wonld  have  been  too  grei 
a  price  for  a  statesman's  ambition  to  pay,  but  which,  in  most  irt^ 
stances,  even  that  price  would  not  avail  to  ])nrchase  ;  and  systema- 
tic training  for  the  bar,  followed  up  hy  hard  practice  in  pleadin 
seemed  likely  to  y>eHect  this  gift,  and  ]*ender  it  eqnal  to  any  tasl 
which  ambition  itself  might  tliink  proper  to  impose*     And  if  hi 
was  witliont  adventitious  itiflnenccj  arising  from  powerful  polit? 
cal  connexions,  or  property,  or  personal  rank,  the  example  of  Mr 
Burke   may  have  early  consoled  him  with  the   thought  of  tb 

tu'odigious  ascendency  which,  even  independently  of  these,  migl 
)e  wielded  over  the  mind  and  councils  of  a  nation,  by  endow 
ments  in  their  general  cast  not  distantly  resembling  his  o^\Tl,     He 
luid  tlie  accomplishments,  tbe  infonnatioUj  the  largeness  of  mind, 
the  philosopldcal  ^lews,  the  calm  eloquence,  befitting  a  statesman  j 
and  to  sum  up  his  qualiHcationSj  he  had,  by  the  veiy  constitution 
of  his  nature,  an  ardent  sympathy  with  generous  principles  oi^M 
policy ;  a  sort  of  instinctive  public  spirit  or  feeling ;  a  species  o^| 
political  philantlirojiy,  more  rcuitu'kable  for  its  fervour  than  was 
even  the  warmth  of  bis  attachments  to  individuals  ;  and  a  sti*ong^^ 
natural  confidence  in  the  reality,  jjower,  and  progi'essiveness  ^H 
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and  incoq>onited  with  the  fabric  of  human  society* 
imply,  of  course,  a  disposition  to  be  guided  in  all  measures  and 
experiments  by  those  great  simple  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  alreadj 
discoverable ;  to  favour  their  development ;  to  hope  well  of  the 
interests  of  humanity  amidst  al!  the  temporary  irregularities  and 
evils  that  may  attend  their  unimpeded  natural  operation;  and 
certainly  by  no  means  to  be  ready,  vexation  sly  and  narrowly  to 
thwart  them,  for  the  sake  of  interests  whic!i  it  might  be  thought 
expedient  to  secure,  but  which  could  not,  without  apprehension, 
be  exposed  to  their  free  influence,  or  very  well  be  shown,  per^ 
haps,  to  consist  in  any  way  e-\  en  with  their  truth.  ^^ 

And  lastly,  his  pericct  natural  candour  and  freedom  fi*om  pre^™ 
judicej  the  absolute  fairness  as  well  as  mildness  of  Iiis  temper, 
the  ready,  willing,  and  complete  subjection  of  his  understanding™ 
to  the  power  of  evidence- — to  which  indeed  it  was  the  noble  peci^H 
liarity  and  distinction  of  his  mind  to  be  subject  absolutely,  «*^''^^ 
"as  one  might  almost  say  hdpksdyj  rendered  it  easy  tor 
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above  most  men  to  arbitrate  impartially  amidst  conflicting  claims 
—or  rather  impossible  for  him  to  arbitrate  otherwise,  and  made 
it  in  a  manner  inevitable  for  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
imbiassed  convictions  of  justice  and  the  general  good. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  disadvantages,  which 
could  not  but  render  his  ambition  for,  political  /distinction  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  and  his  chance  of  more  than  very  partial  suc- 
cess in  it  exceedingly  dubious.  If  society  and  business  give  the 
proper  education  to  the  statesman,  the  society  with  which  he  had 
been  conversant  was  that  of  select  indeed,  but  very  limited  cir- 
cles, rather  than  of  the  broad  classes  that  form  the  main  mate- 
rials and  true  substance  of  a  community.  His  knowledge  of 
men,  he  might  have  felt,  had  been  derived  more  from  books, 
aiding  his  natural  sagacity  in  forecasting  the  probable  operation, 
under  certain  very  plain  and  marked  conditions,  of  those  few 

Seat  leading  principles,  which  his  own  consciousness  revealed  to 
m  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  human  character,  than  from 
actual  observation  of  men — and  of  men  modified  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  prediction,  by  the 
artificial  and  infinitely  compUcated  influences  under  which  they 
come  to  act,  either  as  masses  or  as  individual  members  of  a  com- 
monwealth. Extensive  intercourse  with  the  different  ranks, 
when  exposed  to  the  actual  play  of  those  subtle  and  manifold  in- 
fluences, with  a  quick  eye  for  the  fugitive  exhibitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent passions,  and  a  fine  and  rapid  tact  in  running  them  in- 
stantly up  to  their  true  causes,  and  computing  their  aggregate 
amount  or  force,  can  alone  give  that  practical  and  general  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  which  no  instruction  of  books  can  go  very  far 
to  impart,  and  no  mere  strength  or  refinement  of  calculus,  ap- 
pHed  to  the  inward  springs  of  human  conduct  and  the  outwaixl 
causes  by  which  they  are  liable  to  be  affected,  has  hitherto  shewn 
itself  competent  even  feebly  to  anticipate.  He  could  see  what 
the  great  forces  of  human  nature  would  effect,  or  would  on  the 
whole  tend  to  produce,  in  given  circumstances — for  with  the 
relative  intensities  of  these  forces  he  was  well  acquainted,  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  extent  to  which  the  phenomena  of  cha- 
racter and  life  might  be  accounted  for  by  these  alone,  and  on 
their  mutual  action  and  reaction  he  loved  to  speculate — but  then, 
the  circumstances  must  be  capable  of  explicit  enumeration,  be 
each  of  appreciable  influence,  or  be  gathered  into  distinct  masses 
so  large  as  collectively  to  be  so.  It  is  much  more,  we  think,  than 
merely  questionable,  whether  he  had  so  ready,  delicate,  and  ac- 
curate a  power  of  estimating,  or  rather  of  feeling,  the  true  force 
of  circumstances,  that,  having  bared  as  it  were  the  surface  of  his 
own  mind  to  the  complex  aggregate  of  influences  operating  at 
any  given  moment  upon  that  of  the  community,  he  coyld  tell  at 
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once,  from  hia  immediate  experience,  what  condition  of  the  gene 
I  sentiment,  or  of  feeling  among  certain  of  its  constituent  classe 
!  would  infallibly  be  the  result.     To  do  so  with  success  he  had  nc 
f  only  too  little  experimental  aajuaintance  with  the  precise  stato  i 
thought  and  feehng  habitnal  to  each  of  these  dasse^ — could  assnmd 
hut  impeifectly  at  the  outset  the  veiy  condition  of  mind  which  wal 
to  be  modified,  but  was  moreover  too  much  of  a  philosopher^  t€ 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  reflex  inspection,  to  have  really  exposed! 
\hh  own  nature  at  any  time  freely  to  the  full  undistm^bed  direcll 
impression  of  the  influences  supposed,  so  as  to  have  felt  thei< 
[operation  in  its  result,  rather  than  merely  understood  it  in  it' 
[ongoing,  and  partially  apprehended  its  direction  and  tendeneji 
[And  ns  for  business,  the  other  ingredient  ui  a  statesman's  ednci 
Ition   and  certainly  a  main  retpiisite  in  order  to  his  success— i 
think,  not  to  act,  was  very  consjjicuously  Jlackintoslv  s  vocation* 
— that  for  which  Nature  had  plainly  best  fitted  him.     To  under 
stand  how  a  valuable  end  might  actually  be  attained,  to  discovi 
the  process,  and  see  clearly  the  adaptation  of  its  several  steps 
the  purpose  in  view — this  was  Mackintosh's  delight,  and  with  tli 
I  clear  vision  of  this  his  pleasure  ended  :  to  convert  the  theory  in 
||L  reahty,  to  embody  it  in  a  fact  or  facts,  to  overcome  the  mere 
inertia  of  matter,  the  iritractableness  of  the  materials  given  him^ 
work  with,  was  to  him  the  reverse  of  pleasurable  ;  it  was  ni^H 
riumph,  it  was  irksome  and  wholly  uncongenial.     The  labour  o^* 
Idctails  he  could  ill  bring  himself  to  undergo,  even  when  th©s« 
detfuls  were  so  ])Iainly  indispensable  to  a  most  valued  end,  as  wa^H 
the  toil  of  composition  to  the  conveyance  into  other  minds  of  fi^M 
glorious  thought  or  burning  sentiment,  and  to  the  excitement 
in  them  of  admbation  or  of  ra])ture  similar  to  his  own:  how  much 
[less  then  could  be  have  patiently  sulnnitted  to  it,  when  the  con- 
piexion   was    infinitely  more  distant,    the    success   exceedingl; 
precarious  and  much  less  valuable  ?— when  the  chief  pleasm^e  c 
progress  must  have  sprung  from  a]>preh^nded  nearness  to  a  ful 
ftctual  accomplishment,  ^vliich  at  the  veij  best,  however,  was  i 
liis  eyes  comparatively  insignificant,  or  irom  the  petty  gratifica' 
tion  of  having  succeeded  in  sunnounting  so  many  impedimen 
But  it  was  no  part  of  his  nature  to  derive  satisfaction  from  ov^ 
coming  mere  resistance,  to  find  pleasure  in  making  proof  of  th< 
tenacity  of  his  will  as  evinced  m  triumphing  over  difficnltie^«i  ^ 
Nor,  indeed,  w^as  his  will  tenacious.     He  had  but  little  of  the 
fortunate  power  of  first  of  all  determining  that  a  thing,  in  itself 
perhaps  perfectly  trivial,  should  be  done,  and  was  right  to  be  done^ 
and  must  continue  to  be  right,  beyond  tlie  necessity,  nay  to  the^ 
prompt  exclusion,  csf  all  subsecptent  re-consideration  of  its  worthj«S[ 
ness,  merely  because  it  happened  once  to  please  him  that  it  should    ■ 
be  ISO ;  and  secondly;  having  thus  resuhutlj  the  power  of  iucorpom^ 
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Ing  thereafter,  by  a  strong  illusion,  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of 
of  a  fool's  habitual  satisfaction  in  the  complacent  contemplation  of 
self  with  the  thought  of  self  actually  doing  it.  With  Mackititosh 
the  highest  ends,  the  only  ones  that  couldreally  be  said  to  possess 
an  intrinsic  worth,  were  to  think  truly  and  to  feel  nobly;  or  at  moiSt, 
and  besides  these,  to  convince  others  and  persuade  tnem  to  do  the 
same,  and  to  enjoy  their  admiration  aiid  the  conscious  satisfaction 
attending  the  power  of  so  thinking  and  so  persuading  them.  This, 
however,  if  any  part,  is  but  a  small  one — properly  speaking  it  i« 
none — of  a  statesman's  talent  for  business,  A  high  value  for  arty 
ends,  besides  just  thought  and  fine  feeling  and  the  conveyance  of 
these  in  appropriate  speech  or  writing;  a  power  of  steadily 
keeping  the  value  of  such  other  ends  in  view ;  of  working  stub* 
bornly  in  the  strength  of  it ;  of  making  it  hide  successively  the 
irksomeness  of  each  one  of  any  number  of  steps  that  might  be 
necessary  to  their  ultimate  attainment ;  and  of  wringing  mean- 
while an  additional  satisfaction  from  the  thought  oi  opposition 
vanquished,  and  of  growing  strength  and  abiding  dexterity  for 
similar  exercise — all  this  undoubtedly  he  had  little  taste  for,  and 
probably  never  could  have  acquired  much.  Not  that  he  was  ever 
idle ;  but  he  was  busy  only  with  what  was  naturally  easy  to  him 
— with  thinking.  It  may  have  required  effort,  sometimes  very 
energetic  and  determined  effort,  even  on  the  part  of  his  most  power- 
ful understanding:  but  the  efforts  were  short  and  successive  flights, 
rather  than  one  severely  sustained  and  continuous  strain ;  Tittle 
more,  in  truth,  than  sufficient  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dor- 
mant powers,  and  each  constantly  within  sight  almost  of  its  alightr- 
ing  place  and  of  a  full  reward.  Without  such  a  recompense,  in- 
deed, near  at  hand,  in  the  noble  objects  about  which  his  mind  was 
conversant  in  thinking,  or  the  fine  prospects  and  applicationswhich 
opened  up  to  him  along  his  path,  in  all  probability  even  thought 
itself  would  not  have  been  prAsecuted  much  beyond  the  point 
where  it  ceased  to  please  and  to  animate  with  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  strength.  And  this  is  really  perhaps  the  explana- 
tion of  his  deficiency  through  life  in  any  thing  like  corresponding 
acquu'ements  of  strict  and  accurate  mathematical  or  physical 
science.  At  all  events,  with  the  task  of  contriving  proper  mea- 
sures, and  of  eloquently  and  philosophically  propounding  thein, 
or  with  little  more  than  this.  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  discharge 
of  a  stateman's  duties,  not  to  say  his  constitutional  aptitude  for 
tlieir  discharge,  would  have  probably  terminated. 

Nor  was  the  example  of  Burke  such  as  would  warrant  the  ex- 
pectation in  his  case  of  a  like  result.  For,  besides  that  a  second 
instance  of  similar  endo^vments  would  have  lost  much  of  its  first 
grandeur  and  impressiveness — even  had  Mackintosh  been  really 
able  to  rival  that  extraordinary  man  in  the  astonishing  wealth 
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and  irregulaiuty  of  his  geniiis,  he  wanted  alto^*ther  that  vehe- 
Bieiice  of  temper  which  tiad  in  Burke  all  the  effect  of  the  most , 
detennined  personal  decision,  antl  that  earnestnass  in  favour 
his  own  views,  and  antipathy  towards  the  persons,  perhaps, 
well  as  opinions  of  those  wlio  importantly  diftered  from  InmJ 
which  assumed  in  him  the  energ}"-  almost  of  a  moral  fimaticismt 
For  the  attEiinment  of  difficult  objects^  and  the  asserting  and 
maintaining  of  one's  proper  position  among  his  tellows,  strengtl 
of  passion  of  some  kind  would  seem  to  be  indispensable ;  tmi 
passions  the  pooi'est  in  themselves^ — as  selfishness,  rivalry,  dislikeJ 
— are  capable  of  receivinc^  a  steady  direction  that  shall  sometime^ 
result  in  greater  good  to  the  community  and  satisfaction  to  the  ain 
dividnaly  than  woidd  spring  from  a  general  equipoise  and  weak^ 
liess  of  all  the  desires,  although  accompanied  with  a  very  correcl 
taste  imd  delicjite  appreciation  of  what  is  morally  becoming  antl" 
excellent,  Unless  the  display  of  his  claims  to  aduTiration  had 
secured  for  Mackintosh  the  willing  surrender  of  the  position  that 
was  due  to  him,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mildness  of  his  nature 
would  have  permitted  him^  or  the  energ;^'  of  his  passions  hav<»^ 
prompted,  and  the  firmness  and  obstinacy  of  his  will  have  enabletflH 
nim,  to  struggle  very  determinedly  and  disregard  much  hostility, 
in  order  to  make  it  good.  He  would  have  shrunk  with  sorrow  and 
repugnance  from  anything  that  imposed  on  him  the  grievous 
necessity  of  stirring  up  or  harbouring  the  angry  and  turbulent 

t)assions  j  and  his  own  sensibility,   and  the  very  wai*mth  of  his 
Qve  for  the  good  o]>inion  of  all  without  any  exception,  %vouId^« 
have  made  him  instinctively  recoil  with  pain  from   the  idea  o^H 
compassing  almost  any  object  by  wounding  tlie  feelings  of  an- 
other person.     He  could  not,  therefore,   htxxQ  wielded  with  for- 
midable power  those  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  personal  retoit  and 
invective,  which  are  so  necessary  and  effective  in  Parliament  and^ 
in  popular  assemblies  for  the  repelling  of  bold  and  sudden  attack^^W 
and  the  exemplary  chastisement  of  an  unscruindous  antagonist. 
He  sympathized  far  too  acutely  with  the  snffermg  which  must  be 
inflicted  by  the  most  dexterous  and  remorseless  use  of  such  ques- 
tionable instruments,  to  be  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  them      ' 
ANithout  the  most  manifest  reluctance,  even  for  the  punishmentfl 
of  open  cruelty  and  unprincipled  baseness,  much  more  for  any^fl 
postal  ble  ]>ui^>ose  of  personal  severity  or  tlie  exigencies  of  self-de- 
fence.    Nor  would  the  perfect  tmtlifulness  and  impartiality  of 
his  mind  permit  him,  for  the  sake  of  any  conceivable  advantage, 
to  add  to  malevolent  intention  the  slightest  shade  of  unfairness,  S 
by  mutilathig  or  misrepresenting  the  argument  of  an  adversary,  ^ 
or  exaggerating  in  any  way  the  value  of  his  own.     Accoixlinghs 
we  do  not  remember  in  any  of  his  speeches,  or  in  the  mast  nn- 
passioned  of  his  \Mitings^  with  the  exception  of  liis  very  early 
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letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  anything  that  can  be  called  an  impetuous  and 
unqualified  abandonment  of  himself  to  the  full  storm  of  a  terrible 
resentment — anything  that  can  be  considered  as  the  clear  mani- 
festation of  a  determinedj  cordial,  and  unflinching  purpose  of 
severe  retaliation.  And  in  a  single  piece,  and  that  perhaps  his 
master-piece,  the  defence  of  Peltier — "  that  most  powerful  and 
wonderful  speech,  the  effect  of  which,"  Lord  Erskine  declared 
himself  unable  "  to  shake  off  from  his  nerves,"  and  which  he  pro- 
nounced "  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  genius, 
learning,  and  eloquence," — ^we  have  very  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  both  these  peculiarities — his  dread  of  per- 
sonalities and  his  extreme  scrupulosity  about  fairness  of  statement 
— would  have  interfered  with  the  fiill  force  and  freedom  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  For  not  even  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
nor  the  urgencies  of  a  client's  defence,  nor  the  wide  latitude  of 
argument  and  reflection  most  justly  allowed  in  such  cases  and  in 
the  place  where  he  spoke,  could  prevent  him  from  softening  down 
the  noble  vehemence  of  an  indignant  appeal  by  carefully  disclaim- 
ing all  idea  of  disrespect  towards  the  counsel  who  was  opposed  to 
him,  or  from  too  palpably  indicating  with  his  own  hand  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  defences  which  he  was  engaged  in  setting  up, 
by  his  anxiety  to  guard  against  either  carrying  his  ingenious 
suppositions  a  single  inch  beyond  the  lowest  point  which  the 
necessities  of  his  case  absolutely  demanded,  or  of  appearing,  even 
then,  himself  to  lean  upon  their  probability  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  confidence,  ilis  gifts  and  his  eloquence  were  undoubt- 
edly great ;  but  by  the  conditions  and  accompaniments  with  which 
nature  had  surrounded  them,  she  had  herself  determined  their 
character  as  those  of  the  philosopher  and  great  moral  teacher, 
rather  than  those  of  the  practical  statesman,  the  man  of  business, 
or  the  advocate. 

For  philosophy,  however,  we  certainly  cannot  but  regard  his 
natural  qualifications  as  having  been  of  a  very  high — we  are  not 
sure  whether  we  should  not  be  justified  in  calling  them  of  the 
highest  order — and  that,  whether  we  consider  the  successful  cul- 
tivation, or  the  impressive  and  splendid  exposition  of  the  subject. 
By  philosophy  we  here  mean  that  of  human  nature  viewed  either 
individually,  or  as  aggregated  and  modified  in  society;  that 
which  investigates  the  principles  of  its  constitution,  more  espe- 
cially the  nature  and  range  of  its  great  moral  and  practical  prin- 
ciples, the  origin  and  laws  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  character ;  the  philosophy  of  history  likewise,  and  that  of 
criticism.  These  have  evidently  a  very  close  afiinity,  as  well  as 
considerable  subordinate  diversities.  They  have  their  common 
root  in  a  vivid  and  accurate  sympathy  with  certain  large  but 
related  departments  of  human  impression,  and  in  a  steady  discern- 
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ment  of  the  more  influential  among  the  laws,  by  which  their  ris 
and   successi(»ns  are  regulated.     They  imply,   no   doubt^  a  far 
more   than  ordinaiy   extent    and    delicacy   of  direct   suscepti- 
bility to  such  impressions ;  but  they  require  still  more  empha-J 
tically  the  much  rarer  reflex  power  of  surveying  them,  swiftly' 
yet  surely,  in  the  very  instimt  of  theii*  passing,  and  of  recall- 
ing them  afterwards,  witliuut  distortion  or  dimness,  for  more  J 
deliberate    inspection; — ^the    power   of  referring  each,  with    af 
lightning  rapitlity,  as  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  rising  upon  the 
theatre  of  consciousness,  to  its  pro|>er  pmducing  cause,  and  of 
then  contemplating,  for  an  instant,  both,  in  their  connexion,  con^-B 
sciously,  steadily,  and  fully ; — and  the  power^  lastly,  of  detecting  ™ 
any  common  resemblances  among  them,  either  in  their  features 
or  mode  of  origination,  i\s  well  of  marking  their  vaiying  shades 
of  intensity,  and  the  circunistatices  of  relative  depth  or  order  on 
which  those  variations  principtdly  or  solely  depend.     One  cannot 
but  exceedingly  regret,   and  this  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  ol 
literature  as  of  his  own  comfort  and  fame,   that  Mackintosh's 
great  talents  should  ever  have,  in  any  measure,  been  diverted 
by  the  distraction  of  active  pursuits  from   contemplations  and 
studies,  in  which  he  was  m  much  mom  certain  both  to  excel  and 
to  benefit ;  studies  which  still  attbrdedj  by  their  variety,  scope 
and  temptation  enough  for  the  indulgence  of  a  w^avering  tasti 
and  desultory  tendencies,  but  in  which  the  excessive  mildness 
\m  tempei',  his  constitutional  charitableness,  and  his  abhon*ence 
whatever  endangered,  by  its  turbulent  vii"ulence,  the  most  scru' 
pulous  fairness,  would  have  been  nearly  as  signal  advantagear' 
towards  philosopliical  serenity  of  view  and  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment, as  they  must  have  proved  mortifying  impediments  in  the 
rude  scranible.s  and  collisions  of  public  life  ;  and  where  his  prone- 
ness  to  the  luxury  of  admiration,  rather  than  tlie  liarsbness  and 
bitterness — but  often   also,   it  must  be  added,   the  wholesome 
severity^ — of  censm'e,  would  liave  been  attended,  at  least,  w  ith  no 
risk  of  humiliating  personal  retrospect,  or  suspicion  of  gratuitous 
good-nature,  and  indolent  softness    too  probably  abused ;    but 
would  have  all  gone,  if  not  to  darken  sufficiently  the  portraitu: 
of  vice,  certainiy  to  magnify  and  set  forth,  in  the  most  attractivi 
colours,  the  positive  charms  of  that  virtue,  of  which  he  w^as 
sincere  and  discriminating  an  admirer. 

Was  Mackintosh  fitted  to  excel  in  the  more  strictly  in  tell  ectu  a 
departments  of  philosophical  inquiiy,  or  in  the  more  purelj 
abstract  and  metaphysical,  ha<l  he  ciiosen  to  devote  liimself  to 
these? — in  the  analysis,  for  example,  and  classification  of  our 
mental  states,  the  resolution  of  them  into  their  ultimate  coDSti4 
tuent  elements,  and  the  detection  of  their  laws  of  composition 
and  sequence  ?  We  undoubtedly  think  that  he  was  so  in  a  verj 
eminent  degree :  and,  although  lie  was  deficient,  perhaps  in  a 
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clear  and  adequate  notion  of  the  foil  extent  and  rigour  of  the 
methods  of  proof,  required  by  a  complete  code  of  the  canons  of 
physical  inquiry,  and  in  the  practical  dexterity  necessary  for 
applying  them  with  habitual  correctness — as,  indeed,  what  writer 
is  there  to  whom  the  same  objection  is  not  more  or  less  applicable? 
— still,  his  understanding,  while  delighting  undoubtedly  by  pre- 
ference in  expansion  and  largeness,  contracted,  with  ease  and 
pleasure  and  effect,  its  organs  to  the  minuteness  and  subtlety  of 
very  refined  and  accurate  research.  We  are  inclined  even  to 
doubt  whether  this  was  not  the  earliest  and  most  natural  direc- 
tion of  his  faculties ;  and  whether  his  subsequent  preference  of  a 
mode  of  exercise  that  demanded  a  freer  and  more  varied  play, 
together  with  an  ampler  scope,  did  not  arise  partly  from  circum- 
stances in  some  measure  accidental,  and  partly  from  the  later  de- 
velopment of  a  higher  taste.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  great  acute- 
ness  of  his  understanding,  as  well  as  its  strength,  and  the  high 
relish  and  value  which  he  felt  for  the  analytic  and  psychological— 
for  remounting  to  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  and  determin- 
ing the  precise  method  or  process  of  combination  by  which  apparent 
results  have  been  thence  derived,  every  now  and  then  shows 
itself  with  a  plainness  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  with  a  precision  and 
stringency  that  manifest  how  easily  this  might  have  been  given  way 
to  as  a  leading  and  favourite  pursuit.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
whole  character  of  his  Dissertation  is  fundamentally  psychological, 
&r  rather  than  what  is  usually  called  metaphysical — that  is,  ab- 
stract, speculative  and  general.  It  is  an  attempt,  in  the  main 
and  primarily,  to  determine  the  probable  constituent  elements  of 
conscience,  in  other  words,  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a  com- 
posite feeling,  or  faculty,  having  all  the  more  obvious  characteris- 
tics and  properties  of  conscience,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
but  simple  and  well  known  ingredients ;  in  the  next  place,  to  point 
out,  by  analogous  instances,  the  probable  process  by  which  these 
ingredients  were  successively  agglomerated  and  fused ;  and  only 
quite  secondarily,  and  very  subordinately,  does  it  entertain  the 
ulterior  questions,  whether  the  inferences,  theological  or  meta- 
physical, that  are  frequently  grounded  on  conscience  under  the 
more  common  notions  respecting  its  nature  and  origin,  find  an 
equally  valid  basis  to  rest  upon  after  admitting  the  nature  and 
origin  which  he  would  assign  to  it,  or,  indeed,  whether  in  either 
case,  or  on  any  view  of  the  matter,  those  inferences  are  at  all 
warrantable  or  logically  defensible.  We  need  not,  at  this  point, 
offer  any  remark  upon  the  success  or  the  failure  of  his  endeavour: 
its  ingenuity,  at  least,  will  be  freely  conceded :  and  even  if  that 
were*  disputed,  the  strongly  analytic  and  psychological  tendency 
of  his  mind,  in  philosophical  inquiries  which  seemed  naturally 
to  invite  or  to  admit  of  such  discussion,  would  surely  be  proved 
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by  thts  nature  oT  die  attempr — t]ie  fbrmf  we  meaii,  wUdh  tlie 
ioqniiT  aammes  in  bis  bands,  altb<ni^  we  might  choose  to  deny 
him  tiie  power,  notwithstanding  the  nnqnestionable  general 
tigfmr  "  lit  of  his  mind,  to  give,  somehow^  proper 

nnd  prj  r  ►  thiA  tendency.     We  have  not  many  &p»eci- 

merw,  hiiwi  ver,  either  in  hi.s  dissertation  or  elsewhere  in  his 
writinijftj  of  his  opinions  on  cjuestions  of  mere  mental  science,  or 
mere  inteUectnal  philosophy.  The  e?%f^ntially  distinct  character 
of  those  studies  which  came  habitually  to  occupy  him,  early 
withdrew  hi«  thought*  from  these,  bus  matters  of  separate  interest 
or  connerte<l  (V)nsir!eration  :  and,  in  his  dissertation,  this  depart- 
ment of  the  hibours  of  preceding  philosophers  did  not  fall  j>rr>- 
{K>rly  within  tlie  scoi>e  and  purpo'Mi  of  nis  review.  They  are 
gUmced  at,  therefore,  but  incidentally  and  hastilv;  and  it  need 
not  fiurprise  U5,  if,  in  some  casesj  where  no  reraart,  perhapfi,  had 
better  been  hazarded  at  all,  than  a  notice  necessarily  scanty,  im- 
perfect, and  consecpieritly  unsatisfactory,  his  observations  should 
apjiear,  as  it  must  be  confessed  tliey  emphatically  do,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  physiolocry  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  not  only  meagre, 
but  very  superficial.  That  Huhject  deserved  and  called  for  a 
deeper  souncli ng  and  thorougher  sifting  than  he  could  there  pos- 
sjibly  afford  to  bestow  on  it ;  and,  as  it  fell  not  within  the  limits 
of  his  objeet,  it  had,  on  every  account,  been  better  if  he  had  alto- 
get  lier  omitted  it.  But  if  we  desired  to  pix)ve,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  irresistibly  convincing  to  competent  judges,  how  emphati- 
cally capable  he  was  of  close,  and  subtle,  and  intricate  discussion, 
when  his  purpose  rlid  pro[)crly  call  for  it,  we  should  unhesitat- 
ingly refer  tn  his  most  Tiia^sterly,  adminible,  and  we  might  add, 
bis  aft'ectirjgly  noble  luid  magnanimous  examination  of  the  ordi- 
Tmrj^  or  Bejitliamic  form  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  Perhaps  its 
ordy  defect  is,  that,  feeling,  a5  he  ap[)roaelied  the  precincts  of  a 
topic  in  connexion  with  which  his  name  as  he  knew  had  suffered 
Hiiicli  and  grievous  inHignity — feeling,  with  a  proud  but  sorrow- 
fully indignant  consciousness  of  inward  and  unalterable  nobility, 
hiji  immeasutnible  elevation  of  spirit  above  the  very  thought  of  a 
ti  mean  and  miserable  revenge,  ashamed  even  to  think  of  disclaim- 
ing this  littleness,  and  much  more  of  stoophig  to  the  humiliation 
of  person  !il  defence — he  had  hastened  to  lose  all  remembrance  of 
real  or  fancietl  wrong  in  the  direct  conteniphition  of  an  elevating 
subject,  and,  heated  and  stimulated  unconsciously  to  a  high  ex- 
ercise of  his  poweiful  faculties,  with  the  long  familiar  thoughts 
of  many  years  cro wiling  back  upon  him  again  for  utterance,  he 
strides  swiftly  and  smoothly  onward  from  hold  and  coniprehen- 
«ivo  statement  to  statement,  until  he  has  traversed  in  every 
dirertiim  and  fairly  enclosed  and  occupied  the  whole  territory  by 
a  aeries  of  strong  but  distant  positions,  his  own   strength  and 
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sweep  of  regard  rendering  him  apparently  insensible  to  the  wide  ^ 
interval  which  must  often  seem  to  separate  them — the  great 
amount  of  reflection  required  to  understand  fully  the  skill  and 
connexion  with  which  they  have  been  planted — upon  the  part 
of  feebler  and  less  practised  thoughts.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  and 
instructive  example  of  his  best  manner,  exhibiting  in  epitome 
some  of  his  most  characteristic  excellencies,  with  distinguishable 
traces  also  of  his  chief  occasional  defects ;  displaying  the  unri- 
valled candour,  and  gentleness,  and  mild  dignity  of  his  nature, 
in  union  with  the  full  force  and  penetration  of  his  capa- 
cious intellect,  and  a  minute  and  searching  delicacy  of  remark 
combined  with  a  ruling  and  powerful  propensity  to  generalize 
so  highly,  that  in  the  very  comprehensiveness  of  the  ultimate 
statement  we  seem  not  unfrequently  to  perceive  the  outline  of 
the  thought  beginning  to  lose  its  edge  and  distinctness,  and  to 
break  up  and  melt  away  gradually  from  our  view.  We  have 
however,  at  least  two  marked  passages  from  his  pen,  in  which 
he  adverts  deliberately  to  points  so  purely  mental  and  pyscholo- 
gical  as  the  sources  and  foundation  of  human  knowledge  gener- 
ally, or  tlie  celebrated  question — in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent 
it  can  be  said  to  be  derived  from  experience,  and  to  rest  upon  it. 
And  as  this  very  question  is  pretty  plainly  on  the  point  of  being 
revived  with  a  new  interest  and  importance  attached  to  it,  and  of 
being  subjected  afresh  to  a  keen  examination  in  the  light  of  Bri- 
tish— as  it  has  long  been  scrutinized  in  that  of  continental — modes 
of  thinking,  we  make  no  scruple  of  inserting  one  of  them — even 
though  not  proposing  to  enter  into  the  controversy — not  only 
as  a  sample  of  our  author's  talent  for  strict  investigation,  but  as«a 
restatement,  which  may  not  at  the  present  moment  be  without 
some  value  besides  its  mere  curiosity,  of  the  latest  shape  which 
this  question  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  to  the  native  phi- 
losopnical  mind  of  this  country.  It  is  taken  from  a  paper  on 
the  philosophical  genius  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  in  the  first  of  the 
volumes  before  us ;  the  other  we  can  here  only  refer  to  as  con- 
tained in  a  rapid  notice  of  Home  T(  oke's  celebrated  work,  in- 
serted, from  Mackintosh's  private  journal,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Life.  The  first  part  of  the  subjoined  extract  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  innate  Ideas^  the  second  to  that  of  innate  speculative 
Principles,  or  principles  of  belief.  * 

"  It  will  be  found  very  difficult,  after  the  most  careful  perusal  of 
Mr.  Locke's  first  book,  to  state  the  question  in  dispute  clearly  and 
shortly,  in  language  so  strictly  philosophical  as  to  be  untainted  by  any 
hypothesis.  As  the  antagonists  chiefly  contemplated  by  Mr.  Locke 
were  the  followers  of  Descartes,  perhaps  the  only  proposition  for  which 
he  must  necessarily  be  held  to  contend  was,  that  the  mind  has  no  idea.^^ 
which  do  not  arise  from  impressions  on  the  senses,  or  from  reflections 
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on  our  owo  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  it  is  certain^  that  he  some  tin 
appears  to  oontend  for  much  more  than  this  proposition  ;  that  he  has 
general! J  been  understood  iu  a  larger  sen^e ;  atid  that,  thus  interpreted, 
his  doctrine  is  not  irreconcilable  to  those  philosophical  systems  with 
which  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  at  variiince. 

'*  These  general  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  some 
of  those  ideas  which  are  more  general  and  unportant,  and  seem  more 
dark  than  any  others.  .  ,  .  If  we  contine  ourselves  merely  to  a 
statement  of  the  facts  which  we  discover  by  experience  concerning 
these  ideas  [viz,  of  space  and  time],  we  shall  find  them  reducible,  as 
has  just  been  intimated,  to  the  following  ;^ — uamely,  that  they  are 
simple ;  that  neither  space  nor  time  can  he  conceived  without  some 
other  conception ;  that  the  idea  of  space  always  attends  that  of  every 
outward  object;  and  that  the  idea  of  time  enters  into  every  idea  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  forming.  Time  cannot  be  conceived 
separately  from  something  else  ;  nor  can  anything  else  be  conceived 
separately  from  time*  If  we  ai'e  asked  whether  the  idea  of  time  b« 
innate,  the  only  proper  answer  con?sists  in  the  statement  of  the  fact, 
that  it  never  arises  in  the  human  raind  otherwise  than  as  the  conco- 
mitant of  some  other  perception  ;  and  that  thus  understood,  it  is  not 
innate,  since  it  is  always  directly  or  indirectly  occasioned  by  some 
action  on  the  senses.  Various  modes  of  expressing  these  facts  have 
been  adopted  by  different  philoBophers,  according  to  the  variety  of 
their  technical  language.  By  Kant,  space  is  said  to  be  the  foi^m  of  our 
perceptive  faculty,  as  applied  to  outward  objects  ;  and  time  is  called 
the  form  of  the  same  faculty,  as  it  regards  our  mental  operations! — 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  these  ideas  are  considered  '  as  m</ff€Med  to  the  ttrider- 
standing'  by  sensation  or  reflection,  though,  according  to  him,  *  the 
mind  is  not  directly  and  immeihateiy  ^furnisheiT  with  stich  ideas,  either 
by  sensation  or  reflection  ; — and,  by  a  late  eminent  me tii physician,  they 
were  regarded  as  percejfttotis,  in  the  nature  of  tliose  ari^sing  Irom  the 
senses,  of  which  the  one  is  attendant  on  the  idea  of  every  outward 
object,  and  the  other  concomitant  ivith  die  consciousness  of  every 
mental  operation.  Each  of  these  modes  of  expression  has  its  own 
advantages.  The  first  mode  brings  forward  the  universality  and 
necessity  of  these  two  notions ;  the  second  most  strongly  marks  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  fluctuating  perceptions  naturally  re- 
ferred to  the  senses  ;  while  the  last  has  the  opposite  merit  of  present- 
ing to  us  that  incapacity  of  being  analysed,  in  which  they  agree  with 
all  other  simple  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  them  (perhaps 
from  the  imperfection  of  knguage)  seems  to  insinuate  more  than  the 
mere  results  of  experience.  The  teclinical  terms  introduced  by  Kant 
have  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  explain  wliat,  by  the  writer  s 
own  principles,  is  incapable  of  explanation,  Mr.  Wedgwood  may  be 
charged  with  giving  the  same  name  to  mental  phenomena,  which  co- 
incide in  nothing  hut  simplicity ;  and  Mr,  Stewart  seems  to  us  to  have 
opposed  two  modes  of  expression  to  ea<:h  other,  which,  when  they  are 
thoroughly  analysed,  represent  one  and  the  same  fact." 
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"  A  principle  in  science  is  a  proposition  from  which  many  other 
propositions  may  be  inferred.  That  piinciples,  taken  in  this  sense  of 
propositions,  are  part  of  the  originaJ  structure  or  furniture  of  th« 
human  mind,  is  an  assertion  so  unreasonable,  that  perhaps  no  philoso- 
pher has  avowedly  or  at  least  permanently  adopted  it.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  there  must  be  certain  general  laws  of  perception, 
or  ultimate  facts  respecting  that  province  of  mind,  beyond  which 
human  knowledge  cannot  reach.  Such  facts  bound  our  researches  in 
every  part  of  knowledge,  and  the  ascertainment  of  them  is  the  utmost 
possible  attainment  of  science.  Beyond  them  there  is  nothing,  or  at 
least  nothing  discoverable  by  us.  .  .  .  What  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  ultimate  facts  respecting  mind  may  be,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  .  .  .  Whether  it 
be  among  the  ultimate  facts  in  human  nature,  that  the  mind  is  dis- 
posed or  determined  to  assent  to  some  propositions,  and  to  reject  others^ 
when  they  are  first  submitted  to  its  judgment,  without  inferring  their 
truth  or  falsehood  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  is  manifestly  as  much 
a  question  of  mere  experience  as  any  other  which  relates  to  our  men- 
tal constitution.  It  is  certain  that  such  inherent  inclinations  may  be 
conceived,  without  supposing  the  ideas  of  which  the  propositions  are 
composed  to  be,  in  any  sense,  innate ;  if,  indeed,  that  unfortunate 
word  be  capable  of  being  reduced  by  definition  to  any  fixed  meaning* 
*  Innate,'  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  '  is  the  word  Mr.  Locke  poorly  plays 
with,  the  right  word,  though  less  used,  is  connate.  The  question  is 
not  about  the  time  when  the  ideas  enter  the  mind,  but,  whether  th6 
constitution  of  man  be  such,  as  at  some  time  or  other  (no  matter  when), 
the  ideas  will  not  necessarily  spring  up  in  him.' " 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Mackintosh's  aptitude  for  the 
strict  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy,  nakedly  and  properly  so 
called — an  aptitude  arising  partly  from  the  combined  vigour  and 
refinement  of  his  intellect,  and  partly  from  his  decided  unchange- 
able bias  towards  reflex  subjective  contemplation,  of  some  sort 
or  any  sort,  rather  than  what  may  be  termed  direct  and  objective 
exercise — he  must  have  been  early  drawn  aside  from  an  applica- 
tion of  his  faculties  comparatively  narrow  and  monotonous,  by 
certain  other  peculiarities  of  mental  conformation.  His  eye, 
though  steadfast  and  keen  enough  to  have  become  readily 
microscopic,  had  that  been  necessary  to  fiimish  it  with  interesting 
employment,  was  unquestionably,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  for  the 
generalities,  the  great  features  and  marking  lines ;  the  relief, 
in  short,  rather  than  the  details  of  a  subject.  So  strikingly  in- 
deed was  this  the  case,  that  even  with  respect  to  feelings  opin- 
ions and  mere  mental  operations,  we  find  his  curiosity,  at  a  very 
early  age,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  nature  and  compo- 
sition of  these,  or  the  grounds  on  which  they  rested,  or  the 
laws  which  they  followed,  when  considered  merely  as  inter- 
esting phenomena  of  his  own  mind :  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
already  struck  him  under  an  aspect  still  more  general,  ancf  more 
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engaging  therefore,  although  greatly  more  than  proportionally 
difficult.  He  had  observed — or  rather  his  earUest  reading  had 
made  him  aware — that  on  the  same  points  and  subjects^  opinions 
and  feelings,  notwithstancUng  some  genera!  appearance  of  corres- 
pondence, varied  nevertheless  to  an  extent  exceedingly  remark- 
able, with  difference  of  situation  and  circumstances.  The  modi- 
fying power  of  these  circumstances,  its  mode  of  operationj  it^  pos- 
sible amount  and  its  limits,  assimied  instantly  a  greater  conse- 
quence in  his  eyes  than  [jrobably  the  direct  influences,  on  which 
the  convictions  and  sentiments  primarily  and  substantially  de- 
pended. From  that  moment  it  became  less  interesting  to  a 
mind  so  prematurely,  disproportionatelyj  and  excessively  specula- 
tive in  its  propensities,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  its  own  positive 
beliefs,  having,  if  we  might  say  so,  an  objective  reference  ;  or  to 
examine  the  grounds,  ascertain  the  validity,  determine  the  classi- 
fication, and  investigate  generally  the  tests  or  criteria  of  the 
soundness  and  certainty  of  those  it  already  possessed  ;  or  even  to 
compare,  with  a  \new  to  the  attainment  of  such  a  firm  criterion, 
or  to  its  practical  and  discriminative  application,  the  differing 
convictions  or  feelings  of  other  men — all  this  became  matter  of 
indifference  in  comparison  with  an  occupation  still  more  reflex 
and  shadowy,  hut  more  fascinating  to  Mackintosh  on  account  of 
the  boundless  extent  and  variety  of  cloud  scenery,  with  which  it 
rendered  his  imagination,  fully  as  much  as  his  intellect,  familiar, 
namely,  theorizing  on  the  origin,  causes,  and  decline  of  theories. 
We  use  very  nearly  the  identical  terms  employed  by  himself, 
when  he  confesses,  in  a  review  of  his  college  life,  that  so  early  as 
his  sixteenth  year,  the  inve.stigatiun  of-^not  the  grounds,  nor  the 
validity,  nor  even  the  varieties  of  human  opinion,  but  of  all  the 
causes  that  had  affected  it  so  as  to  produce  that  variety,  had 
been  a  ruling  passion  with  lum ;  although  the  speculation,  as  he 
justly  remarks,  is  one  that  on  account  of  the  unlimited  width  of 
the  field  of  survey,  the  couottess  multitude  of  the  phenomena  and 
influences  to  be  comprehended,  and  the  enormous  dive?*sity  of 
relation  under  which  they  present  themselves,  would  recpure  "the 
most  ardmms  exertion  of  the  human  intellect,"  being  nothing 
less  than  the  magnificent  attempt,  after  truth  has  been  reached, 
sepamted,  built  up  into  a  whole,  its  theory  drawn  out,  and  its 
permanent  criteria  fiirnished  for  all  future  trial  or  discover}*,  to 
close  the  labours  of  philosophy  by  constructing  the  theory  of 
theories* 

Still  more  influential,  however,  than  even  this  disposition  to 
the  utmost  possible  compi'ehensiveness  of  view — this  natural  eye 
for  the  summa  fastuna  rerum — in  withdrawing  him  fix>m  the  drier 
and  narrower  precision  of  mere  mental  research,  must  have  been 
hia  deep,  fervent,  paramount  relish  for  moral  beauty  trnd  grandeur^ 
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This,  joined  to  his  irrepressible  tendency  towards  generalizing, 
constitutes,  in  one  word,  the  peculiarity  and  the  strength  of  his 
philosophical  genius — the  key  to  his  cast  and  habits  of  mind 
as  a  thinker — the  elevated  charm  of  his  character  as  a  man — and, 
to  truthful,  calm,  and  affectionate  spirits,  the  noble  and  purifying 
power  of  his  writings,  as  the  mingled  and  graceful  renection  of 
both. 

He  had  early  been  saved  from  mere  pragmatical  subtlety,  by 
the  perusal,  while  a  boy,  of  the  profound,  manly,  and  simple 
discourses  of  Butler,  from  the  first  three  of  which  he  modestly 
professes  to  have  drawn  all  his  philosophy.  They  may  readily 
.  be  believed  to  have  helped  to  determine  the  permanent  direction 
of  his  musings  towards  the  moral  region  of  man's  nature  rather 
than  the  intellectual,  and  the  bent  of  his  preference  for  those 
exercises  of  thought,  of  which  the  character  is  wisdom  in  a  still 
higher  degree  than  ability.  They  cannot  but  have  conspired  with 
the  native  tendencies  of  a  discursive  imagination,  prone  of  itself 
to  the  entertainment  of  wide  analogies,  to  favour  the  habit  of 
looking  constantly  abroad  on  truth  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its 
bearings, — as  a  scheme,  of  which  it  was  always  of  greater  mo- 
ment, in  the  conduct  of  whatever  particular  inquiry,  that  the 
several  parts  should  be  preserved  in  harmony,  than  that  any 
should  be  energetically  explored  and  prosecuted  while  the  great 
guiding  lights  furnished  by  the  general  nature  of  the  subject 
itself  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of,  or  abandoned.  And, 
like  Butler  too,  his  generality  of  regard  was,  after  all,  restricted 
andpeculiar.  It  fell  short  of  universality.  He  had' manifestly 
mucn  of  what  Bacon  attributes  to  Plato,  and  calls  with  picturesque 
beauty  a  wit  of  elevation,  situate  as  upon  a  cliflP  in  surveying  ob- 
jects :  but  it  was  for  surveying  objects  spread  out  beneath  him  on 
the  single  level,  as  it  were,  of  one  great  comprehensive  field  or 
scene,  and  tinged  alike  with  kindred  hues  of  moral  grandeur  or 
loveliness.  The  generality  of  his  genius  was  not  like  that  of 
Bacon  himself,  or  of  Aristotle,  or  d'Alembert,  comprehensive  of 
all  the  sciences  :  it  did  not  aim  at  rising  to  a  height  so  naked 
and  so  great  as  to  descry  the  relations  of  all,  to  mark  out  their 
several  places  and  bounds  upon  the  map  of  knowledge,  to  open  up 
new  views  of  each  by  looking  down  upon  it  in  turn  from  the  level 
of  a  contiguous  but  loftier  science,  or  to  prescribe  at  once  to  the 
labourers  toiling  in  all,  the  proper  paths  and  methods  of  success- 
ful inquiry  in  their  respective  departments,  from  the  central  and 
commanding  watch-tower  of  the  First  Philosophy.*  This,  the 
grand  legislative  function  of  the  philosophical  intellect  in  relation 


*  See  Bacon  de  Augment,  Scien,     Lib.  i. 
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to  the  universal  field  of  human  knowledge  and  its  various  cultiva- 
tors, the  distribution  of  it5  provinces,  ana  the  methods  of  research 
pursued  in  them,  and  so  unspeakably  important  now  to  the  ma- 
terial enlargement  of  discovery  in  each  and  all  equally,  demanded 
for  Its  safe  exercise  an  amount  of  accurate  acuuaintance  with 
their  results,  and  of  practical  familiarity  with  at  least  their  more 
characteristic  and  fundamental  processeSy  of  which  Mackintosh  had 
never  had  the  rehsh  or  the  patience  to  possess  himself.  His  taste 
was  for  a  region  of  speculation  lying  much  more  closely  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  business  and  feelingSj  the  profound  and  abiding 
interests  of  humanity  :  not  for  the  sciences  at  large,  but  for  that 
group  of  related  oneSj^-aflbrding,  however,  within  their  own 
separate  compass,  scope  and  variety  enough  for  the  largest  exer- 
cise both  of  the  observation^  and  the  generalizing  faculties, — 
which  cluster  round  tlie  science  of  human  nature  in  any  of  its 
complete  individual  specimen s,  as  their  centre  and  master  key — 
round  the  science,  that  is,  of  its  main  actuating  principles,  whe- 
ther universal  convictions  or  sentiments,  their  composition,  their 
relations  of  force  and  adj'ustment,  the  chief  laws  of  growth  or 
disturbance  to  which  they  are  subject,  vvith  the  manner  and  de- 
gree in  wdiich  they  severally  tend  to  modify  character,  influence 
happiness,  and  affect  the  progress  of  the  individual  or  of  society. 
Among  these  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  emotions  of  taste, 
which  in  many  points  so  closely  resemble  and  so  readily  amal- 
gamate with  them,  together  with  the  influence  exerted  on  either 
or  both  by  certain  very  common  situations  or  combinations  of 
circumstances,  occupy  manifestly  a  position  of  great  promi nonce. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  all  tiie  actual,  or  the  conceivably  dis- 
tinct, sciences,  that  spring  from  this  common  root ;  we  have  a  little 
above  enumerated  or  alluded  to  a  very  few  of  them — criticism, 
morals,  the  philosophyof  taste,  jurisprudence,  the  theory' of  opinion, 
the  laws  of  social  progress,  and.  of  the  formation  of  national  as  well 
as  individual  character.  It  were  a  task  more  difficult  still,  to  sepa- 
rate and  drsfciuguish  precisely  their  res|^ctive  boundaries  :  and 
jet  J  while  they  are  easily  seen  to  have  each  its  complexion  al  discri- 
minating pecidiaritLes,  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  no  less  distinctly 
felt  to  have  much  in  common,  both  as  respects  the  material  they 
work  in,  and  the  turn  of  mind  that  bids  the  faii-est  for  sxicces* 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  them.  AnA  why?  Because,  as 
we  conceive,  the  gi'eat  influential  constituents  of  human  cha- 
racter are,  after  all,  but  few  in  number*  The  more  important 
relations  subsisting  among  tliera  are  also  few  and  determinate. 
The  effect  of  different  degrees  of  one  upon  the  rest,  and  of  cer- 
tain observable  situations  and  circumstances  on  all  or  on  some 
in  particidar,  with  tlie  general  influence  exerted,  or  perceptibly 
tending  to  be  exerted,  by  any  considerable  valuation  in  their  usual 
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proportions,  or  by  any  marked  alteration  of  outward  condition^ 
on  the  equilibrium  soundness  and  energy  of  character,  and 
thereby  on  well-being  and  happiness — these  are  all  more  or  less 
famiHarly  felt,  and  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  course  of  life 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognized  also^  by  all  men,  in  their  own 
immediate  experience.  He,  therefore,  who  sits  the  closest  to 
these  few  actuating  springs  of  life  and  movement  in  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  has  habitually  the  clearest,  most  naked,  and  deliberate 
view  of  these  in  their  varying  play  within  his  own  bosom,  is  truly 
studying  in  miniature,  and  most  simply  and  successfiiUy,  the 
complex  scene  of  human  life,  the  grand  guiding  forces  in  the 
larger  mechanism  of  society.  And  this  wm  hold  true,  although 
what  enables  him  to  bestow  so  cool,  correct,  and  systematic  an 
inspection  on  the  internal  stage  of  consciousness,  should  be  the  lain 
guid  movements  of  his  own  passions,  that  do  not  agitate  and  absorb 
by  their  direct  energy,  nor  elude  and  defy  review  by  their  vehe- 
ment rapidity.  If  the  mechanism  be  but  a  complete  one  as  re- 
spects its  parts,  the  theory  of  its  action,  the  laws  of  its  evolution 
and  effects,  may  be  deduced  as  correctly  from  observation  of  the 
feeblest  model  as  of  the  most  powerful  and  admirable  machinery. 
The  power  of  situation,  too,  and  circumstances,  and  opinions — 
which  is  the  other  great  element  in  all  such  problems,  may  in 
like  manner  be  equally  judged  of  by  observation  of  their  ten- 
dency to  affect  the  same  feeble  instrument,  whether  in  pro- 
portion as  approach  is  actually  made  to  the  external  conditions 
m  question,  or  the  situations  and  opinions  supposed  are  men- 
tally and  vividly  realized. 

A  true  knowledge,  then,  of  these  principles,  relations,  and  in- 
fluences, no  matter  how  dull  the  nature  from  the  study  of  which 
it  has  been  drawn,  or  how  small  the  direct  force  of  the  passions 
which  it  ought  to  impel,  if  it  be  but  in  skeleton  and  as  regards 
its  proportions  a  just  and  a  true  knowledge,  constitutes  the  grand 
cipher  for  the  interpretation  of  all  human  Ufe,  as  well  as  ot  each 
particular  character.  To  be  curious  about  inquiring,  still  farther 
back,  into  the  foundation,  nature,  and  origin  of  the  principles 
themselves,  so  far  at  least  as  to  discern  the  reason  of  their  being 
thus  universal,  permanent,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  uniform, 
is  the  indication  of  course,  and  a  necessary  one,  of  a  truly  philo- 
sophic cast  of  mind,  and  of  a  spirit  properly  and  rigorously  analy- 
tical. To  be  less  occupied,  however,  with  this  inquiry  into  the 
amount  and  grounds  of  their  absolute  uniformity,  than  in  contem- 
plating the  extent,  the  principal  varieties,  and  the  laws  of  their 
modification ;  in  deducing  from  them  their  legitimate  consequences 
— turning  constantly  to  the  facts  of  life  for  instant  verification  or 
correction  of  these  temporary  and  empirical  conclusions ;  or  in  ap- 
plying them  to  the  explication  of  the  complex  phenomena  actually 
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before  us,  and  ascertaining  thereby  the  right  amount  of  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  small  peculiarities  of  individual  temperament, 
the  power  of  verv^  particular  conjunctions  of  circumstances,  or 
the  force  of  accidental  inu>ul.se — this  constitutes  the  habit,  and 
success  and  rapidity  in  it  tne  skill,  requii^ite  alike  for  the  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  for  the  business  of  the  philosophical  historian. 
Much  observation,  no  doubt,  or  much  infonnation  derived  from 
history,  as  to  tiie  inHuenee  of  [lositions  and  combinations — either 
so  rare  as  to  he  beyond  our  |>ower  of  i*epetition,  or  so  intricate 
as  to  render  conjecture  of  tlieir  effects  exceedingly  precarious, 
must  be  added  to  this  accurate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
essential  structure  of  humanity  ;  for  there  are  laws  of  social  pro- 
gression of  which  the  keenest  self- inspect! on,  and  the  closest  study 
of  the  few  more  immediately  around  us,  could  hai-dly  suggest  to 
us  even  the  remotest  conception.  Still  the  knowledge  we  have 
specified  must  always  constitute  tlie  main^  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  indeed  in  every  case  the  one  altogether  indispensable 
pre-recjuisite.  And  to  be  not  only  constantly  rising  in  thought 
from  particular  phenomena,  to  the  consideration  of  laws  and  gene- 
ral principles  such  as  we  have  just  alluded  to,  of  which  the  pheno- 
mena ai'e  mere  examples,  and  in  which  they  find  their  full  expla- 
nation, but  further  to  be  struggling  always  to  ascend  from  tliese 
laws  and  principles  themselves  to  the  most  generalized  maxims,  re- 
specting the  determining  influences  of  human  conduct,  and  the 
entire  extent  of  those  mollifications  of  which  man's  constitution 
is  susceptible,  with  their  various  efiects  upon  his  dignity  and 
happiness,  respecting  human  nature's  laws  of  progress  hitherto,  and 
hence  its  probable  ulterior  advancement  and  destiny,  is  the  highest 
characteristic  of  a  mind  eminently  formed  by  nature  for  pursuing 
the  philosophy  of  man  and  of  society.  Add,  then,  to  this  a  para- 
mount value,  in  all  its  coniteraplations,  for  the  moral  elements 
of  humanity,  for  the  good  and  tlie  fair  co-ordinately  with  the 
true,  and  for  the  surpassing  dignity  and  delight  which  it  is  theirs 
only  to  shed  over  a  nature  raised  in  its  aims,  emancipated  in  its 
higher  powers,  and  rejoicing  in  the  full  play  and  freedom  of 
faculties  elevated  and  passions  harmonized,  and  to  the  meditative 
cast  of  such  a  mind  there  is  at  once  imparted,  in  addition  to  the 
sobriety  of  truth,  the  mild  majesty  and  authority  of  wisdom.  This 
was  emphatically  the  cast  of  Mackintosh's  genius — the  hue,  with 
which  were  richly  coloured  and  engrained  all  its  highest  medita- 
tions* How  unequivocally,  and  how^  beautifully  at  the  same  time, 
does  he  himself  reveal  it,  when  he  a\'0ws  his  admiring  s^-mpathy 
with  tlie  great  writers  of  antiquity,  in  the  fervom^  of  their  lan- 
guage and  the  sublimity  of  their  conceptions  wlien  expatiating  on 
the  majesty  of  law  or  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  and  when  he  stoops 
to  designate  pi'ecision  of  statement  or  accuracy  of  analysis  with 
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regard  to  either,  by  no  higher  description,  in  comparison  with  the 
eloquence  of  their  philosophy,  than  that  of  mere  elementary  and 
almost  puerile  or  pedantic  speculations.  "  Let  not,"  he  exclaims 
— "  let  not  those  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Hooker,  talk  of 
truth  without  ever  sounding  the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth, 
hastily  take  it  for  granted,  that  these  great  masters  of  eloquence 
and  reason  were  led  astray  by  the  specious  delusions  of  mysticism, 
from  the  sober  consideration  of  the  true  grounds  of  morality  in 
the  nature,  necessities,  and  interests  of  man.  They  studied  and 
taught  the  principles  of  morals ;  but  they  thought  it  still  more 
necessary  and  more  wise — a  much  nobler  task,  and  more  becom- 
ing a  true  philosopher,  to  inspire  men  with  a  love  and  reverence 
of  virtue.  They  were  not  contented  with  elementary  specula- 
tions :  they  examined  the  foundations  of  our  duty  ;  but  tney  felt 
and  cherished  a  most  natural,  a  most  seemly,  a  most  rational  en- 
thusiasm, when  they  contemplated  the  majestic  edifice  which  is 
reared  on  these  solid  foundations.  They  devoted  the  highest  ex- 
ertions of  their  minds  to  spread  that  beneficent  enthusiasm  among 
men.  They  consecrated  as  a  homage  to  virtue  the  most  perfect 
fruits  of  their  genius.  If  these  grand  sentiments  of  the  good  and 
fair  have  sometimes  prevented  them  from  delivering  the  princi- 
ples of  ethics  with  the  nakedness  and  dryness  of  science,  at  least 
we  must  own  that  they  have  chosen  the  better  part — that  they  have 
y)referred  virtuous  feeling  to  moral  theory,  and  practical  benefit 
to  speculative  exactness.  Perhaps  these  wise  men  may  have  sup- 
posed that  the  minute  dissection  and  anatomy  of  virtue  might,  to 
the  ill-judging  eye,  weaken  the  charm  of  beauty."  "  I  know 
not,"  he  adds,  "  whether  a  philosopher  ought  to  confess,  that,  in 
his  inquiries  after  truth,  he  is  biassed  by  any  consideration — even 
by  the  love  of  virtue.  But  I,  who  conceive  that  a  real  philosopher 
ought  to  value  truth  itself,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  subserviency 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
shall  feel  a  great  consolation  at  the  conclusion  of  these  lectures, 
if,  by  a  wide  survey  and  an  exact  examination  of  the  conditions 
and  relations  of  human  nature,  1  shall  have  confirmed  one  indivi- 
dual in  the  conviction,  that  justice  is  the  permanent  interest  of  all 
men,  and  of  all  commonwealths.  To  discover  one  link  of  that 
eternal  chain,  by  which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has  bound  to- 
gether the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  his  creatures,  and  indissol- 
ubly  fastened  their  interests  to  each  other,  would  fill  my  heart 
with  more  pleasure  than  all  the  fame  with  which  the  most  inge- 
nious paradox  ever  crowned  the  most  eloquent  sophist. 

The  mode  and  proportion  in  which  the  two  elements  of  the- 
speculative  or  purely  intellectual,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  taste- 
ful or  the  moral,  on  the  other,  are  conjoined  and  commingled, 
go  far  to  determine  the  precise  character  and  complexion  of  phi- 
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losophical  \\Titings,  When  the  speculative  greatly  preponderates, 
and  truth  is  vakiecl  simply  and  nakedly  as  such,  or  because  of 
the  exhilarating  pleasure  attending  on  the  strenuous  exercise 
which  it  costs  the  intellect,  and  without  any  high  or  conscious 
relish  for  the  morally  excellent^  the  result  is  a  philosophy,  as 
respects  human  nature,  not  merely  jejune  and  disappointing, 
but  positively  deformed  and  exceedingly  inaccurate.  Whea 
sentimenty  again,  however  noble  or  pure,  is  in  visible  excess — 
w^hen  it  is  manifestly  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  lingered  over 
and  enjoyed,  not  as  a  refreshment  after  toil  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  a  stimulant  to  renewed  activity, — it  becomes  a  luxu- 
rious indulgence,  and  tends  to  relaxation  and  turgidity.  To 
both  these  charges  it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  Mackintosh's 
style  of  writing  and  of  thought  is  occasionally,  and  in  some 
measure,  liable-  He  ctiuld  not,  indeed,  be  exposed  to  any  danger 
of  the  intellectually  meagre,  shrunk,  or  repulsive,  but  he  w^as 
not  so  exempt  from  all  risk  of  the  evanescently  fine,  airy, 
and  illusory.  His  high  feculty  of  generalization  furnished  in- 
exhaustible aliment  to  a  relish  for  the  beautiful  and  thegrand^  of 
itself  sufficienfly  keen  and  urgent ;  while  the  appetite  for  beauty, 
thus  rarely  and  delicately  ministered  to,  inipelled'his  soaring  intd- 
lect,  for  more  refined  gratification,  upon  generalisations  stilt  more 
magnificently  wide,  but  |  proportion  ally  more  attenuated.  His 
maxims,  in  consequence,  often  bordered  very  closely  on  the  a^rto^ 
tfiata  suprmna  of  Bacon,  the  third  and  highest  class  of  propositions, 
so  very  abstract  and  general  as  to  be  merely  notional^  and  to  con- 
tain nothing  solid  or  practically  applicable.  His  excessive  value 
for  that  only  w-hich  could  be  reduced  under  laws,  and  stated  as  an 
exemplification  of  some  general  principle,  took  off  from  the  indi- 
viduality of  his  perceptions,  or  if  not  of  liis  perceptions,  at 
least  of  his  descriptions — his  mode  of  stating  them,  ana  deprived 
his  style  of  that  variety,  liveliness,  and  flexibility,  whicn  are 
the  result  of  a  keen  interest  in  the  characteristic  points  of  indi- 
vidual objects,  and  of  a  quick  perception  of  their  minutest  differ- 
ence^s ;  while  statehness,  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  degi^ee  of  ab- 
straction unfavourable  to  graphic  pictorial  effect,  are  natural 
results  of  a  taste  for  noting  only  their  resemblances.  To  discri- 
miBate  is  the  talent  of  the  observer  of  nature  ;  but  to  generalize, 
or  discern  resemblances  and  analogies,  is  the  higher  gift  of  the 
philosopher,  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  but  subsidiary 
and  preparatory.  The  \'ividly  graphic  and  minute  in  style, 
forms  the  natui^al  uttei-ance  of  the  former :  the  comprehensive 
and  general,  that  of  tlie  latter.  A  similarly  unfavourable  influence 
was  exerted  on  our  author's  style  by  the  very  fulness  and  depth  of 
his  moral  taste,  and  its  reigning  ascendency  over  every  other  exer- 
t^ise  of  ids  faculties,     As  in  music  a  fine  ear  for  the  plaintive  or 
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the  elevated  may  so  possess  itself  with  the  single  tones  most  ap- 
propriate to  each  of  those  emotions,  as  to  be  irrevocably  filled 
with  the  sad  or  solemn  echo  of  them,  and  incapable  of  escaping 
from  their  bondage  into  the  mazes  of  harmony,  or  of  admitting 
any  other  so  long  as  even  to  enhance  by  variety  the  pleasure  ot 
return,  so  the  taste  for  one  particular  style  of  beauty  or  excel- 
lence may  become  so  exclusive,  and  domineer  over  the  imagina- 
tion so  imperiously,  as,  though  not  absolutely  to  destroy  its  ability 
to  abandon  itself  to  any  other,  yet  strongly  and  constantly  to 
draw  the  powers  of  execution  into  the  expression  of  itself  alone. 
The  result  in  Mackintosh  was  a  stated  tendency  to  a  species  of 
sustained  rhetorical  grandeur,  incapable  of  falling  much  below 
the  level  of  a  lofty  monotony. 

We  must  not,  however,  in  justice  forget,  that  what  might  be 
considered  as  a  somewhat  disproportioned  indulgence  of  admira- 
tion, and  of  the  benevolent  feelings  connected  with  it,  arose, 
in  his  case,  not  so  much  from  any  inordinate  excess  of  the  senti- 
mental element  in  his  natural  constitution — far  less  from  any 
weak  and  vicious  tendency  to  ostentatious  common-place,  or  the 
want  of  a  proper  strength  of  thought — as  from  a  cause  that  was 
in  a  great  measure  peculiar.  The  remarkable  mildness  and  fair- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  that  minute  attention  to  the  processes 
of  his  own  mind,  which  fitted  him  so  admirably  for  the  office  of  an 
enlightened  and  impartial  critic — by  enabling  him  to  enter  exactly 
into  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  other  men,  indisposed  him  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  continued  contemplation  of  what  could  only 
awaken  disapprobation  or  impatience,  and  on  the  other,  fur- 
nished him  with  so  many  ingenious  and  plausible  grounds  for  the 
utmost  possible  forbearance  in  judging,  as  probably  to  have  per- 
manently somewhat  affected  the  force  and  keenness,  or  at  any 
rate  the  confidence,  not  of  his  expressions  of  censure  alone,  but,. 
except  in  certain  cases  of  flagrant  and  altogether  unjustifiable 
iniquity,  of  his  very  feelings  of  condemnation. 

That  it  may  tend,  and  naturally  does  tend,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  if  not  otherwise  counteracted,  to  produce  this  latter  con- 
sequence, may  readily  be  perceived.  Sir  James's  faulty  propen- 
sity to  a  lavish  bestowal  of  praise  ought,  most  probably,  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  each  of  the  causes  just  adverted  to ;  but  far  more,^ 
undoubtedly,  to  the  operation  of  his  mildness  and  love  of  excel- 
lence in  drawing  him  to  the  contemplation  and  praise  of  the  good 
alone,  than  to  the  effect  of  his  ingenuity,  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  various  possible  motives  of  conduct,  in  rendering  him  unduly 
or  dangerous  tolerant  of  evil.  Would  it  be  refining  too  far 
to  suppose,  that  another  reason  for  this  proneness  may  have  been 
the  greater  immediate  luxury  of  admiration  indulged — not  with- 
out some  tacit  complacency  perhaps,  in  the  thought  of  unusual 
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sent,  of  course,  be  relinquished.  Our  time  and  limits  are  already 
exhausted,  and  on  what  remains — his  religious  character — ^we  can 
bestow  but  a  very  cursory  notice 'ere  we  close. 

It  is  observable,  then,  that  although  the  dissertation  is  pervaded 
throughout  by  the  purest,  most  elevated,  and  most  ardent  moral 
tone,  and  although  the  author,  towards  its  conclusion,  professes 
his  conviction  that,  by  the  method  of  inquiry  and  proof  which  he 
has  followed,  the  authority  of  morality  may  be  vindicated,  the  dis- 
interestedness of  human  nature  asserted,  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  secured,  and  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  man  preserv- 
ed, without  the  multiplied  suppositions  and  immense  apparatus  of 
the  German  school,  yet  the  dissertation  exhibits  no  attempt  to  make 
out  the  last  of  these  positions,  (to  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  sense 
in  which  it  establishes  the  first,)  although  the  last  is  obviously  of 
unspeakable  importance,  and  is  that  for  which  the  method  of  the 
Scottish  school  is  maintained  by  the  Germans  to  famish  no  tenable 
basis,  and  has  by  them  been  accordingly  abandoned.  One  might 
have  expected  to  find  the  validity  of  their  objections  to  it  examin- 
ed and  disproved,  or  to  see  the  pecuh'aiity  of  his  own  proof,  which 
should  specially  exempt  it  from  the  force  of  their  arguments,  dis^- 
tinctly  pointed  out.  All  that  we  find,  however,  upon  this  head, 
is  the  expression  of  an  "  unwillingness  to  abandon  tne  arguments 
by  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  existence  of  the  supreme 
and  eternal  mind  has  been  established,"  and  a  protest,  that  after 
the  being  of  such  an  eternal  mind  has  been  made  out,  "  we,  as 
well  as  the  German  philosophers,  are  entitled  to  call  in  the  help 
of  our  moral  nature,  (that  is,  to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  pro- 
perties or  convictions  the  Deity  may  have  bestowed  on  it)  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  those  tremendous  difficulties  which  cloud 
his  moral  government."  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  though 
unwilling  to  surrender,  as  indefensible,  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
and  the  certainty  of  immortality  and  retribution,  he  was  content 
to  cling  to  them  as  beliefs  having  too  manifest  a  root  in  some  quar- 
ter of  man's  nature,  and  too  indispensable  to  his  happiness  and 
dignity,  to  be  hastily  abandoned,  even  though  their  precise  foun- 
dations might  not  hitherto  have  been  laid  open, nor  theirconnexion 
with  other  beliefs,  equally  authoritative,  nave  been  successftdly 
harmonized  ?  If  this  were  the  case — and,  from  many  passages, 
we  suspect  that  the  representation  comes  fairly  up  to  the  strength 
of  any  settled  persuasion  he  entertained  on  the  subject — might 
we  not  have  anticipated,  with  confidence,  in  a  mind  so  prone  to 
speculative  difficulties  and  so  wavering  in  its  choice,  an  amount 
of  doubt,  hesitation,  and  perplexity,  which  should  keep  the  whole 
group  of  kindred  tenets  suspended  over  the  fancy  as  an  airy  vision, 
or  as  the  objects  of  an  occasional  faint  and  hopeless  wish,  and  should 
prevent  them  from  ever  settling  down  upon  it  closely,  and  sii^ng 
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into  its  <^nvictiong,  and  qutckenitig>  by  antl  hye^  h^tsb  Yt^^hr  iiwd 

powerfnl  practical  principles?  And  should  we  n<>t  exi>e  -  '  'he 
more  especijJly  as  in  him  the  faint  notion  was  not  graan:i  i fl- 

ed and  strengthened  into  a  real  belief,  by  the  borrowed  tt)fce  of 
some  earnest  practical  pursuit,  more  or  less  plainly  proceeding  en 
it;  nor  stadiously,  energetieallyj  and  habitually,  kept  up,  by  strbft^ 
representations  of  it^  actual  importance  to  social  or  indi\  ^'  i  '  '1- 
fare?  We  had  marked  some  striking?  and  ingenious  pass;  ir- 

ticularly  one,  too  long  for  quotation — in  which  he  n  \e 

gone  a  great  deal  further— to  have  proceeded  a  g<_H  i  .  /  tuird 
satisfying  himself  that  the  beliefs  or  anticipations  relerred  to, 
were  beneficent  illosions,  the  origin  of  whicn  could  ^^erj^  simply 
be  accounted  for.  And  yet,  notwithstanchng  this — although  it 
were  as  easy  as  it  woul(!  he  unwelcome  and  unpr- i"'  1^  to 
gather  from  his  writings  manifold  proofs  of  his  excei-  ^-  [*> 
tective  religious  views,  and  of  liis  still  more  defective  religious 
sentiments,  the  inbred  goodness,  benignity,  and  sweetness  of  his 
nature,  never  ceased  to  attend  him,  the  candour,  the  charity,  and 
the  truthfulness,  which  were  emphatically  his,  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  be  separated  fivjm  him.  They  marked  him  <mt  for 
the  affection  of  all  on  whose  own  spirits,  as  on  his,  the  seal  of 
truth  was  never  laid,  without  imprinting,  at  the  same  time,  sortie 
lines  of  beauty  and  goodness.  Tney  shed  around  him,  at  least  ^ 
our  imagination,  a  mild  grace,  a  tranijuil  charm,  an  intehjst  so 
very  peculiar  that  it  was  natural  to  regard  one  constituted  with 
such  singular  gentleness,  fairness  and  moral  serenity  of  temper- 
ament, as  having,  perhaps  unconsciously,  been  treading  during  a 
life-time  on  the  very  border  and  boundary  line  of  Christianity — 
yet  without  ever  fairly  crossing  it :  as  having  even  caught  upon 
his  features  some  faint  reflection  of  its  brightness  :  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  ultimate  and  mysterious  destiny,  as  regarded  nn 
•  interest  in  supernal  truth,  of  a  spirit  so  gifted  and  so  amiable,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  any  one,  himself  of  pure  and 
elevated  mind,  could  steadfastly  look  on  him  \^ithout  also  loving 
him.  If  he  wanted  the  consolation  and  the  support  of  truths  more 
replete  with  tenderness  and  power,  than  any  that  shed  down  their 

Eale  radiance  from  the  distant  region  of  philosophy,  it  must,  alas, 
e  acknowledged^  that  even  without  them  his  character  presented 
a  fairer  draught  and  pattern  of  whatever  is  accounted  among 
men  as  lovely  and  or  good  report,  than  tens  of  thousands  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  moulding  themselves^ — and  with  the  help 
of  an  agency  invisible  and  divine — ui)on  the  model  of  an  excel- 
lence not  of  this  earth,  and  altogether  faultless. 

One  could  not  but  follow  witli  earnest  interest  the  progress  of 
such  a  mind  towards  the  fartliest  margin  of  life,  in  oraer,  if  pos- 
sible, to  mark  what  might  be  its  feelings  in  the  immediate  antt- 
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•  pipatjion  of  the  unseen  world,  and  whether  before  ite  departiire, 
,jSLny  glimpses  would  even  yet  be  afforded  it,  of  the  truth  and  gran- 
.  dear  of  that  revelation  which  professes  darkly  to  adumbrate  some 
r  of  its  broken  outlines  and  parts.  Even  if  this  much  diould  not 
^  be  granted,  how  mournftdly  soever  our  regrets  might  be  stirred, 
and  our  awe  excited,  by  a  destiny  so  vmfathomabfy  mysterious, 
wf^  still  should  not  dare  to  murmifr :  and  there  is  something  so 
{profoundly  incomprehensible  to  us,  in  the  circumstance  of  these 
things  being  revealed  to  any  and  yet  not  to  all,  that  there  is  litde 
additional  to  confound  us,  in  the  thought  of  their  being  hidden 
from  the  wisest  while  they  are  unveiled  to  babes.  And  so  it 
seemed  likely  to  prove  in  the  case  before  us.  By  a  trivial 
accident  the  stage  of  life  was  suddenly,  but  decisively,  dark- 
ened, as  for  his  departure';  and  gradually,  amidst  its  gloom, 
the  opening  of  that  passage  more  and  more  distinctly  disclosed 
itself,  whici  must  conduct  him  to  that  region  whence  no  travel- 
ler ever  returns.  For  many  days  his  spirit  laboured  in  silence 
with  the  weight  of  deep  thoughts,  and  uncommunicated  per- 
haps incommunicable  musmgs,  and  dread  anticipations^  A 
..solemn,  yet  not  terrifying,  awe  of  the  great  Moral  Governor, 
before  whom  he  was  about  to  appear,  had  fallen  upon  him. 
He  was  filled  with  reverence ;  but  the  counsels  of  the  King 
Eternal  were  a  perplexing  maze,  and  futurity  lay  shrouded 
before  him  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Burthened  in  spirit, 
and  bowed  down  under  thoughts  too  deep  and  high  for  nim, 
we  seem  to  see  him  descending  solitary  into  the  dark  valley, 
and  as  he  fades  from  our  view — as  he  approaches  the  curtain, 
whose  folds  are  opening  to  receive  him,  that  they  may  then  hide 
him  from  us  for  ever,  one  gleam,  one  bright  ray,  as  from  a  se- 
rener  sphere,  breaks  transiently  upon  the  pilgrim,  and  reveals 
him  to  us  journeying  now  in  immortal  company;  for  another  is 
with  him,  and  as  they  pass  together  within  the  veil,  we  seem  to 
hear,  as  the  last  accents  of  a  warfare  at  length  accomplished,  the 
name  of  a  Glorious  One  pronounced  with  adoring  and  devoted 
love,  in  whose  presence  all  mysteries  shall  indeed  vanish,  and  all 
sorrow  shall  be  no  more  known,  unless  it  be  the  tender  apd 
chastened  sorrow  of  having  ever  been  estranged  on  earth  from 
the  love  and  the  adoration  of  so  blessed  a  Name.  \ 
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before  iis,  and  ascertaining  thereby  tlie  right  amount  of  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  small  peculiarities  of  iiidhidual  temperament, 
the  power  of  very  particidar  con  junctions  of  circ  am  stances,  or 
the  force  of  accidental  imijulse — this  constitutes  tl*e  habit,  and 
success  and  rapidity  in  it  tne  skill,  requisite  alike  fur  the  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  for  the  business  uf  the  pjhilosofjlucal  historian. 
Much  observation,  no  doubt,  or  much  information  derived  from 
history,  as  to  tlie  influence  of  positions  and  combinations — either 
so  rare  as  to  be  beyond  our  power  of  repetition,  or  so  intricate 
as  to  render  conjecture  of  their  effects  exceedingly  precarious, 
must  be  added  to  tins  accurate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
essential  structure  of  humanity ;  for  there  are  laws  of  social  pro- 
gression of  wliich  the  keenest  self-inspection,  and  the  closest  study 
of  the  few  more  immediately  ai'ound  us,  could  hardly  suggest  to 
us  even  the  I'emotest  conception.  Still  the  knowledge  we  have 
specified  must  always  constitute  the  main,  by  lar  the  most  im- 
portant, and  indeed  in  every  case  the  one  altogether  indispensable 
pre-reqnisite.  And  to  be  not  only  constantly  rising  in  thought 
from  particular  phenomena,  to  the  consideration  of  laws  and  gene- 
ral principles  such  as  we  have  just  alluded  to,  of  which  the  pheno- 
mena are  mere  examples,  and  in  which  they  find  their  fidl  expla- 
nation, but  further  to  be  struggling  always  to  ascend  from  these 
laws  and  pnnciples  themselves  to  the  most  generalized  maxims,  re- 
specting the  determining  influences  of  human  conduct,  and  the 
entire  extent  of  those  modifications  of  which  man's  constitution 
18  susceptible,  with  their  various  eflects  upon  his  dignity  and 
happiness,  respecting  human  nature's  laws  of  progress  hitherto,  and 
hence  its  probable  ulterior  advancement  and  destiny,  is  the  highest 
characteristic  of  a  mind  eminently  formed  by  nature  for  pui*suing 
the  philosophy  of  nian  and  of  society.  Add,  then,  to  this  a  para- 
mount value,  in  all  its  comtemplations,  for  the  moral  elements 
of  humanity,  for  the  good  and  the  fair  co-onh"nately  with  the 
true,  and  for  the  surpassing  dignity  and  delight  which  it  is  theirs 
only  to  shed  over  a  nature  raised  in  its  aims,  emancipated  in  its 
higher  powers,  and  rejoicing  in  the  full  play  and  freedom  of 
faculties  elevated  and  passions  harmonized,  and  to  the  meditative 
cast  of  such  a  mind  there  is  at  once  imparted,  in  addition  to  the 
sobriety  of  truth,  the  mild  majesty  and  authority  of  wisdom.  This 
was  emphatically  the  cast  of  Mackintosh's  genius — the  hue,  with 
which  were  richly  coloured  and  engrained  all  its  highest  medita- 
tions. How^  unequivocally,  and  how  beautifully  at  the  same  time, 
does  he  himself  reveal  it,  when  he  avows  his  admiring  s\inpatl)y 
with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  in  the  fervour  of  their  lan- 
guage and  the  sublimity  of  their  conceptions  when  expatiating  on 
the  majesty  of  law  or  the  betuity  of  virtue ;  and  when  he  stoops 
to  designate  precision  of  statement  or  accui^acy  of  analysis  with 
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regard  to  either,  by  no  higher  description,  in  comparison  with  the 
eloquence  of  their  philosophy,  than  that  of  mere  elementary  and 
almost  puerile  or  pedantic  speculations.  "  Let  not,"  he  exclaims 
— "  let  not  those  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Hooker,  talk  of 
truth  without  ever  sounding  the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth, 
hastily  take  it  for  granted,  that  these  great  masters  of  eloquence 
and  reason  were  led  astray  by  the  specious  delusions  of  mysticism, 
from  the  sober  consideration  of  the  true  grounds  of  morality  in 
the  nature,  necessities,  and  interests  of  man.  They  studied  and 
taught  the  principles  of  morals ;  but  they  thought  it  still  more 
necessary  and  more  wise — a  much  nobler  task,  and  more  becom- 
ing a  true  philosopher,  to  inspire  men  with  a  love  and  reverence 
of  virtue.  They  were  not  contented  with  elementar}^  specula- 
tions :  they  examined  the  foundations  of  our  duty ;  but  they  felt 
and  cherished  a  most  natural,  a  most  seemly,  a  most  rational  en- 
thusiasm, when  they  contemplated  the  majestic  edifice  which  is 
reared  on  these  solid  foundations.  They  devoted  the  highest  ex- 
ertions of  their  minds  to  spread  that  beneficent  enthusiasm  among 
men.  They  consecrated  as  a  homage  to  virtue  the  most  perfect 
fruits  of  their  genius.  If  these  grand  sentiments  of  the  good  and 
fair  have  sometimes  prevented  them  from  delivering  the  princi- 
ples of  ethics  with  the  nakedness  and  dryness  of  science,  at  least 
we  must  own  that  they  have  chosen  the  better  part — that  they  have 
preferred  virtuous  feeling  to  moral  theory,  and  practical  benefit 
to  speculative  exactness.  Perhaps  these  wise  men  may  have  sup- 
posed that  the  minute  dissection  and  anatomy  of  virtue  might,  to 
the  ill-judging  eye,  weaken  the  charm  of  beauty."  "  I  know 
not,"  he  adds,  "  whether  a  philosopher  ought  to  confess,  that,  in 
his  inquiries  after  truth,  he  is  biassed  by  any  consideration — even 
by  the  love  of  virtue.  But  I,  who  conceive  that  a  real  philosopher 
ought  to  value  truth  itself,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  subserviency 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
shall  feel  a  great  consolation  at  the  conclusion  of  these  lectures, 
if,  by  a  wide  survey  and  an  exact  examination  of  the  conditions 
and  relations  of  human  nature,  I  shall  have  confirmed  one  indivi- 
dual in  the  conviction,  that  justice  is  the  permanent  interest  of  all 
men,  and  of  all  commonwealths.  To  discover  one  link  of  that 
eternal  chain,  by  which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has  bound  to- 
gether the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  his  creatures,  and  indissol- 
ubly  fastened  their  interests  to  each  other,  would  fill  my  heart 
with  more  pleasure  than  all  the  fame  with  which  the  most  inge- 
nious paradox  ever  crowned  the  most  eloquent  sophist. 

The  mode  and  proportion  in  which  the  two  elements  of  the 
speculative  or  purely  intellectual,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  taste- 
ful or  the  moral,  on  the  other,  are  conjoined  and  commingled, 
go  far  to  determine  the  precise  character  and  complexion  of  phi- 
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losophical  writings.  When  the  speculative  greatly  preponderati 
and  truth  is  valued  simjily  and  nakedly  as  sucJij  or  because 
the  exhilarating  pleasure  attending  on  the  strenuous  exercise 
which  it  costs  the  intellect,  and  without  any  high  or  conscious 
relish  for  the  morally  excellent,  the  I'esult  is  a  philosophy,  as 
respects  human  nature,  not  merely  jejune  and  disapp->inting, 
but  positively  deformed  and  exceedingly  inaccurate.  When 
sentiment,  again,  however  noble  or  pure,  is  in  visible  excess — 
when  it  is  manifestly  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  lingered  over 
and  enjoyed,  not  as  a  refreshment  after  toil  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  a  stimulant  to  renewed  activity, — it  becomes  a  luxu- 
rious indulgence,  and  tends  tO'  relaxation  and  turgidity.  To 
both  these  charges  it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  Mackintosh's 
style  of  writing  and  of  thought  is  occasionally,  and  in  some 
measure,  liable.  Iltj  could  not,  indeed,  be  exposed  to  any  danger 
of  the  intellectually  meagre,  shrunk,  or  repulsive,  but  he  was 
not  so  exempt  from  all  risk  of  the  evanescently  fine,  airy^ 
and  illusory.  His  high  faculty  of  generalization  furnished  in- 
exhaustible aliment  to  a  relish  for  the  beautiful  and  the  grajid,  of 
itself  suiEciently  keen  and  urgent ;  while  the  appetite  for  beauty, 
thus  rarely  and  delicately  ministered  to,  impelled' his  soaring  intel- 
lect, for  more  refined  gratification,  upon  generalizations  still  more 
magnificently  wide,  but  proportionally  more  attenuated.  His 
maxims,  in  consequence,  often  bordered  very  closely  on  the  aa'to- 
mata  suprmna  of  Bacon,  the  third  and  highest  class  of  propositions, 
so  yery  abstract  and  general  as  to  be  merely  notional^  and  to  con- 
tain nothing  solid  or  practically  applicable.  His  excessive  value 
for  that  only  which  could  be  reduced  under  laws,  and  stated  as  an 
exemplification  of  some  general  principle,  took  off  from  the  indi- 
viduality of  his  perceptions,  or  if  not  of  his  perceptions,  at 
least  of  his  descriptions — his  mode  of  stating  them,  ana  deprived 
his  style  of  that  variety,  Hveliness,  and  flexibility,  which  are 
the  result  of  a  keen  interest  in  the  characteristic  points  of  indi- 
vidual objects,  and  of  a  quick  perception  of  their  minutest  differ- 
ences ;  while  stateliness,  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  degi*ee  of  ab- 
straction unfavourable  to  gi'apbie  pi<;torial  effect,  are  natural 
results  of  a  taste  for  noting  only  their  resemblances.  To  discri- 
minate is  the  talent  of  the  observer  of  nature ;  but  to  generalize, 
or  discern  resemblances  iuid  analogies,  is  the  higher  gift  of  the 
philosopher,  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  but  subsidiary 
and  preparatory.  The  ^dvidly  graphic  and  niiamte  in  style, 
forms  the  natm^al  utterance  of  the  former ;  the  comprehensive 
and  general,  tliat  of  the  latter,  A  similarly  unfavourable  iniluence 
was  exerted  on  our  author's  style  by  the  verj'  fulness  and  depth  of 
his  moral  taste,  and  its  reigning  ascendency  over  eveiy  other  exer- 
c^ise  of  Ids  faculties.     As  in  music  a  fine  ear  for  the  plaintive  or 
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the  elevated  may  so  possess  itself  with  the  single  tones  most  ap- 
propriate to  each  of  those  emotions,  as  to  be  irrevocably  filled 
with  the  sad  or  solemn  echo  of  them,  and  incapable  of  escaping 
from  their  bondage  into  the  mazes  of  harmony,  or  of  admitting 
any  other  so  long  as  even  to  enhance  by  variety  the  pleasure  oi 
return,  so  the  taste  for  one  particular  style  of  beauty  or  excel- 
lence may  become  so  exclusive,  and  domineer  over  the  imagina- 
tion so  imperiously,  as,  though  not  absolutely  to  destroy  its  ability 
to  abandon  itself  to  any  other,  yet  strongly  and  constantly  to 
draw  the  powers  of  execution  into  the  expression  of  itself  alone. 
The  result  in  Mackintosh  was  a  stated  tendency  to  a  species  of 
sustained  rhetorical  grandeur,  incapable  of  falling  much  below 
the  level  of  a  lofty  monotony. 

We  must  not,  however,  in  justice  forget,  that  what  might  be 
considered  as  a  somewhat  disproportioned  indulgence  of  admira- 
tion, and  of  the  benevolent  feelings  connected  with  it,  arose, 
in  his  case,  not  so  much  from  any  inordinate  excess  of  the  senti- 
mental element  in  his  natural  constitution — far  less  from  any 
weak  and  vicious  tendency  to  ostentatious  common-place,  or  the 
want  of  a  proper  strength  of  thought — as  from  a  cause  that  was 
in  a  great  measure  peculiar.  The  remarkable  mildness  and  fair- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  that  minute  attention  to  the  processes 
of  his  own  mind,  which  fitted  him  so  admirably  for  the  office  of  an 
enlightened  and  impartial  critic — by  enabling  him  to  enter  exactly 
into  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  other  men,  indisposed  him  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  continued  contemplation  of  what  could  only 
awaken  disapprobation  or  impatience,  and  on  the  other,  iur- 
nished  him  with  so  many  ingenious  and  plausible  grounds  for  the 
utmost  possible  forbearance  in  judging,  as  probabfy  to  have  per- 
manently somewhat  affected  the  force  and  keenness,  or  at  any 
rate  the  confidence,  not  of  his  expressions  of  censure  alone,  but,. 
except  in  certain  cases  of  flagrant  and  altogether  unjustifiable 
iniquity,  of  his  very  feelings  of  condemnation. 

That  it  may  tend,  and  naturally  does  tend,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  if  not  otherwise  counteracted,  to  produce  this  latter  con- 
sequence, may  readily  be  perceived.  Sir  James's  faulty  propen- 
sity to  a  lavish  bestowal  of  praise  ought,  most  probably,  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  each  of  the  causes  just  adverted  to;  but  far  more,, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  operation  of  his  mildness  and  love  of  excel- 
lence in  drawing  him  to  the  contemplation  and  praise  of  the  good 
alone,  than  to  the  effect  of  his  ingenuity,  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  various  possible  motives  of  conduct,  in  rendering  him  unduly 
or  dangerous  tolerant  of  evil.  Would  it  be  refining  too  far 
to  suppose,  that  another  reason  for  this  proneness  may  have  been 
the  greater  immediate  luxury  of  admiration  indulged — not  with- 
out some  tacit  complacency  perhaps,  in  the  thought  of  unusual 
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into  its  convictions,  and  quickening,  by  and  bye,  intx>  live^fy  and 

powerful  practical  principles'?  And  shonld  xvenot  ex]>ect  tliis  the 
more  especially  as  in  liitn  the  fahit  nation  was  not  gradually  vivifi- 
ed and  strengthened  into  a  real  belief,  by  the  borrowed  force  of 
some  eanieat  practical  pursuit,  more  or  less  plainly  proceeding  ttn 
it;  nor  studiously,  energetically,  and  habitually,  kept  up,  by  strong 
representations  of  its  actual  importance  to  ^  *  1 1  i  ':  u"  '  Mjrdw^l- 
fai'e?  We  had  marked  some  striking  nnd  ill:  ,         _     — pair- 

ticularly  one,  too  long  for  quotation — in  which  jieapjiears  to  have 
gone  a  great  deal  further — to  have  proceeded  a  good  way  towartl 
satisfying  himself  that  the  beliefe  or  anticipations  referred  to, 
were  beneficent  illusions,  the  origin  of  which  could  very  simply 
be  accounted  for*  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this — although'  it 
were  as  easy  as  it  would  be  unwelcome  and  unprofitable,  to 
gather  fix)m  his  writings  manifold  pnxjfe  of  his  exceedingly  de- 
fective religious  views,  and  of  his  still  more  defective  religious 
sentiments,  the  Inbred  goodness,  benignity,  and  sweetness  of  his 
nature,  never  ceased  to  attend  him,  the  candour,  the  charity,  atid 
the  truthfulness,  which  were  emphatically  his,  could  not,  by  ally 
possibilit}^,  be  separated  from  him.  They  marked  him  mit  for 
the  affection  of  all  on  wliose  own  spirits,  as  on  his,  the  seal  of 
truth  was  never  hud,  without  imprinting,  at  the  same  time,  some 
lines  of  beauty  and  goodness.  They  shed  around  him,  at  least  te 
our  imagination,  a  mild  grace,  a  tran<|iul  charm,  an  intei^est  ^ 
very  peculiar  that  it  was  natural  to  regard  one  constituted  with 
sucn  singular  gentleness,  fairness  and  moral  serenity  of  temp^- 
ament,  as  having,  perhaps  unconsciously,  been  treading  during  a 
life-time  on  the  very  border  and  boundan^  line  of  Chnstianity — 
yet  without  ever  fairly  crossing  it ;  as  having  even  caught  upon 
his  features  some  faint  reflection  of  its  brightness  :  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  ultimate  and  mysterious  destiny,  as  regarded  an 
fl  interest  in  supernal  truth,  of  a  spirit  so  gifted  and  so  amiable,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  any  one,  himself  of  pure  and 
elevated  mind,  could  steadfastly  look  on  him  \rithout  also  loving 
him.  If  he  wanted  the  consolation  and  the  support  of  truths  more 
replete  with  tenderness  and  power,  than  any  that  shed  down  their 

Eale  radiance  from  the  distant  region  of  philosophy,  it  must,  alas, 
e  acknowledged,  that  even  witliout  them  his  character  presented 
a  fairer  ckaught  and  pattern  of  whatever  is  accounted  among 
men  as  lovely  and  of  good  report,  than  tens  of  thousands  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  ujoulding  themselves — and  with  the  help 
of  an  agency  invisible  and  divine — upon  the  model  of  an  excel- 
lence not  of  this  earth,  and  altogether  faultless. 

One  could  not  but  follow  with  eaniest  interest  the  progress  of 
such  a  mind  towards  the  farthest  margin  of  life,  in  orcier,  if  pos- 
sible, to  mark  what  might  be  its  feelings  in  the  immediate  anti- 
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pipa1;ion  of  the  unseen  world,  and  whether  before  it3  departure, 
any  glimpses  would  even  yet  be  afforded  it,  of  the  truth  and  gran- 
deur of  that  revelation  which  professes  darkly  to  adumbrate  90ipfiQ 
of  its  broken  outlines  and  parts.  Even  if  this  much  should  not 
be  granted,  how  mournftilly  soever  our  regrets  might  be  stirred, 
and  our  awe  excited,  by  a  destiny  so  unfathomabfy  mysterious, 
we  still  should  not  dare  to  murmifr :  and  there  is  something  ^o 
profoundly  incomprehensible  to  us,  in  the  circumstance  of  these 
things  being  revealed  to  any  and  yet  not  to  all,  that  there  is  little 
additional  to  confound  us,  in  the  thought  of  their  being  hidden 
fi'om  the  wisest  while  they  are  unveiled  to  babes.  And  sp  it 
seemed  likely  to  prove  in  the  case  before  us.  By  a  trivial 
accident  the  stage  of  life  was  suddenly,  but  decisively,  dark- 
ened, as  for  his  departure';  and  gradually,  amidst  its  gloom, 
the  opening  of  that  passage  more  and  more  distinctly  disclosed 
itself,  which  must  conduct  him  to  that  region  whence  no  travel- 
ler ever  returns.  For  many  days  his  spirit  laboured  in  silence 
with  the  weight  of  deep  thoughts,  and  uncommunicated  per- 
haps incommunicable  musuigs,  and  dread  anticipations.  A 
solemn,  yet  not  terrifying,  awe  of  the  great  Moral  Governor, 
before  whom  he  was  about  to  appear,  had  fallen  upon  him. 
He  was  filled  with  reverence;  but  the  counsels  of  the  E^g 
Eternal  were  a  perplexing  maze,  and  futurity  lay  shrouded 
before  him  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Burthened  in  spirit, 
and  bowed  down  under  thoughts  too  deep  and  high  for  him, 
we  seem  to  see  him  descending  solitary  mto  the  dark  valley, 
and  as  he  fades  from  our  view — as  he  approaches  the  curtajji, 
whose  folds  are  opening  to  receive  him,  that  they  may  then  hide 
him  from  us  for  ever,  one  gleam,  one  bright  ray,  as  from  a  se- 
rener  sphere,  breaks  transiently  upon  the  pilgrim,  and  reveals 
him  to  us  journeying  now  in  immortal  company ;  for  another  is 
with  him,  and  as  they  pass  together  within  the  veil,  we  seem  to 
hear,  as  the  last  accents  of  a  warfare  at  length  accomplished,  the 
name  of  a  Glorious  One  pronounced  with  adoring  and  devotqd 
love,  in  whose  presence  all  mysteries  shall  indeed  vanish,  and  all 
sorrow  shall  be  no  more  known,  unless  it  be  the  tender  amd 
chastened  sorrow  of  having  ever  been  estranged  on  earth  from 
the  love  and  the  adoration  of  so  blessed  a  Name.  ; 
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